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In  presenting  a  New  Edition  of  the  Pictorial  Boor  of 
Ahciknt  Ballad  Poetry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
some  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and  the  whole  has  been 
re-arranged;  and  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  upon  the 
exact  period  of  all  the  pieces,  yet  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  most  of  them  in  chronological  order,  so  that  as 
the  earliest  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  volume  will 
show  the  progress  of  Ballad  Poetry  from  that  time;  when, 
however,  more  than  one  version  of  a  Ballad  is  given,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  place  them  together,  the  earliest  preced- 
ing the  later.  The  doings  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merrie 
Men,  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in  this  collection,  and 
are  comprised  in  ten  pieces,  embracing  the  earliest  known 
Ballad,  and  ending  with  that  upon  his  death,  fi-om  Ritson's 
Robin  Hood's  Garland,  printed  at  York,  have  been  also  kept 
together,  as  to  have  separated  them  would  have  spoilt  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  and  lessened  their  value. 

The  sources  from  which  the  Ballads  have  been  derived  are 
pointed  out  in  the  introductory  notice  prefixed  to  each,  by 
reference  to  which  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  Percy,  Rilson, 
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Evans,  Scott,  Jamieson,  Buchan,  and  other  well  known  and 
popular  coUectionSy  have  been  resorted  to,  but  also  some 
reprints  of  the  Percy  Society,  which  are  perhaps  less  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.  To  the  Editors  of  these,  and  of  the 
other  volumes  from  which  any  of  our  materials  are  taken, 
many  thanks  are  due  for  the  zeal  and  care  they  have  exercised, 
in  rescuing  from  loss  so  many  poems,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion existed  only  in  collections,  whose  bulk  concealed  the 
beauties  to  be  found  there,  or  else  in  fly-sheets,  extant  only  in 
the  libraries  of  a  few  of  the  learned. 

The  numerous  popular  imitations  of  Ancient  Ballad 
Poetry  from  the  pens  of  authors  of  so  high  a  rank  as  Scott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Taylor,  Perc}',  Chatterton,  Leyden, 
Maginn,  &c.,  mark  so  strongly  the  progress  of  national  taste, 
and  are  themselves  so  fixed  in  the  minds  of  old  and  young  of 
our  own  times,  that  it  was  thought  this  publication  would 
have  been  unsatisfactory  without  it  contained  a  selection  of 
them. — And  finally,  to  complete  the  subject  in  all  its  branches, 
and  to  show  the  resemblances  as  well  as  the  differences 
between  Foreign  and  English  Ballads,  a  few  translations 
have  been  added,  very  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  our  own 
old  Ballads,  though  their  wild  and  fanciful  nature  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  rough  simplicity  of  the  latter. 
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Page  36,  Introduction,  last  line,yor  p.  201  read  p.  83. 
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This  Work  is  so  arranged  as  to  make  either  one  or  two  Volumes  ;— 
if  bound  in  two  Vols,  the  first  should  consist  of  the  Ancient  Ballads, 
and  the  second  (for  which  a  separate  title  is  given)  the  Imitations, 
Translations,  and  Glossary. 
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pTIds coriority  it  printed flnoon  an  old  mjimacrtpt,  at  ttw  eod  of  Hotnw'a  Prtfboe  to  CWL 
Rubrigtanla  Hist.  1719,  Sto,  vol.  I.  To  the  HS.  oopy  is  tatjofaied  tbe  nsme  of  the  eothor, 
SraiJkBS  8H■AU^  sobacrlbed,  after  the  nsosl  manner  of  our  old  poets,  ixfiitt^  [explicit] 
qiI04  ttpC^ltV  S^tale :  whom  Hearne  had  so  little  Jndgment  as  to  snppoee  to  be  the 
same  with  a  S.  Sheids^  who  was  living  in  1688.  But  whoerer  examines  the  gradation  of 
hnguaga  and  idiom  in  tbe  following  volnmes,  will  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  prodnction  of 
an  earlier  poet.  It  b  indeed  expressly  mentioned  among  some  very  andent  songs  in  an  old 
book  intltnled.  The  Complahit  of  Scotland,  (fol.  43,)  under  the  thle  of  the  Hmrris  or 
Cmm,  wfasN  tbe  two  IbUowittg  lines  are  also  ({noted: 

The  Ferssoo  and  the  Hongumrye  mette 
That  day,  that  day,  that  gentH  day : 

WUdi,  tbooghnot  qoite  the  same  ss  they  stand  hi  the  ballad,  yet  differ  not  more  than  might 
be  owing  to  the  anthor's  quoting  fttnn  memory.  Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  style  and 
orthographyofthia  old  poem,  will  not  be  inclined  to  place  it  lower  than  the  time  of  Henry  VI.; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  Jfanus  t|e  StOttiftf^  %ing,  (Pt.  i,  v.  M,  14D,)  with 
I  one  or  two  anachronisms,  Ibrfoids  us  to  assign  it  an  earlier  date.    King  James  I.,  who  was 

ptisBUsr  in  this  kingdom  at  the  dea&  of  his  fSsther,  who  died  Aug.  6,  1406,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  our  Henry  IV.,  did  not  wear  the  crown  of  Scotland  tin  the  second  year  of  oar 
Henry  VL,  but  beteetiie  end  of  that  long  reign,  a  third  James  had  mounted  the  throne.  A 
snecesslon  of  two  or  three  Jamc8es»  and  the  long  detention  of  one  of  them  in  England,  would 
render  the  name  lluniliar  to  the  Eng^Ush,  and  dispose  a  poet  hi  those  rude  times  to  give  it  to 
any  ScottiBh  king  he  happened  to  mention. 

Hearne  printed  this  baDad  without  any  division  of  stanzas,  in  long  lines,  as  he  found  it  in 

the  old  written  copy  {  but  it  is  usual  to  food  the  distinction  of  stanias  neglected  in  ancient 

MS8.,  wherek  to  save  room,  two  or  three  verses  are  firequently  given  in  one  line  undirided. 

See  flagrant  insttnees  in  the  Hsrielan  Catalogue,  No.  SS63,  s.  29,  84,  61,  70^  et  peaaim.'— 
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THE  FmST  FIT. 

The  Pers^  owt  of  Northombarlande, 

And  a  vowe  to  Gt)d  mayd  he^ 
That  he  wolde  hnnte  in  the  mountayns 

Off  Cbjviat  witliin  dayes  thre, 
In  the  mauger  of  dougbte  Doglesy 

And  all  Uiat  ever  with  him  bo. 

The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 

He  sayd  he  wold  kill^  and  cary  them  away: 

Be  my  feth,  sayd  the  dougheti  Doglas  agayn, 
I  wyll  let  that  hontyng  yf  that  I  may. 
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CHEVY  CHASE. 


Then  the  Pers^  owt  of  Banborowe  cam, 

With  him  a  myghtye  meaiiy: 
With  fifteen  hondrith  archares  bold ; 

The  wear  chosen  out  of  shyars  thre. 

This  begane  on  a  monday  at  morn 

In  Cheviat  the  hillys  so  he; 
The  chyld  may  rue  that  ys  un-born, 

It  was  the  mor  pitt^. 

Tlie  dryvars  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

For  to  reas  the  dear; 
Bomen  bickarte  uppone  the  bent 

With  iher  browd  aras  deare. 

Then  the  wyld  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

On  every  syde  shear; 
Grea-hondes  thorowe  the  greves  glent 

For  to  kyll  thear  dear. 

The  begane  in  Chy viat  the  hyls  above 

Yerly  on  a  monnyn  day; 
Be  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware  off  none 

A  hondrith  fat  hartes  ded  there  lay. 

The  blewe  a  mort  uppone  the  bent» 

The  semblyd  on  sydis  shear; 
To  the  <iuyrry  then  the  Pers6  went 

To  se  the  bryttlynge  off  the  deaie» 

He  sayd,  It  was  the  Duglas  promys 

This  day  to  meet  me  hear; 
But  I  wyste  he  wold  faylle  verament; 

A  gret  oth  the  Pers5  swear. 

At  the  laste  a  squyar  of  Northombelonde 

Lokyde  at  his  hand  full  ny, 
He  was  war  ath  the  doughetie  Doglas  comynge: 

With  him  a  myght6  meany, 

Both  with  spear,  byll,  and  brande: 

Yt  was  a  myghti  sight  to  se. 
Ilardyar  men  both  off  hart  nar  hande 

Wear  not  in  ChriJBtiant^. 

The  wear  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  good 

Withouten  any  fayle; 
The  wear  borne  a-long  be  the  watter  a  Twyde, 

Yth  bowndes  of  Tividale. 


CHEVY  CHASE. 


Leave  off  the  brTtlyng  of  the  dear,  he  sayde^ 
And  to  your  bowys  tayk  good  heed; 

For  never  sithe  ye  wear  on  your  mothars  borne 
Had  ye  never  bo  mickle  need. 

The  dougheti  Dogglas  on  a  stede 

He  xode  att  his  men  befome; 
His  armor  glytteryde  as  dyd  a  glede; 

A  bolder  barne  was  never  bom. 


Tell  me  what  men  ye  ar,  he  says. 

Or  whos  men  that  ye  be: 
Who  gave  youe  leave  to  hunte  in  this 

Chyviat  chays  in  the  spyt  of  me? 

The  first  mane  that  ever  him  an  answear  mayd 

Yt  was  the  good  lord  Pers^: 
We  wyll  not  tdl  the  what  men  we  ar,  he  saye^ 

Nor  whos  men  that  we  be; 
But  we  wyll  hount  hear  in  this  chays . 

In  the  spyte  of  thyne,  and  of  the. 

The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Chyviat 

We  have  kyld,  and  cast  to  carry  them  a-way* 
Be  my  troth,  sayd  the  doughtd  Dogglas  agayn, 

Ther-for  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day. 

Then  sayd  the  doughty  Doglas 

Unto  the  lord  Fers^: 
To  kyll  all  thes  giltles  men, 

A-las!  it  wear  great  pittd. 

But,  Fers^  thowe  art  a  lord  of  lande, 

I  am  a  yerle  callyd  within  my  contre; 
Let  all  our  men  uppone  a  pai*ti  stande; 

And  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me. 

Kowe  Cristes  corse  on  his  crowne,  sayd  the  lord  Pers^, 

Who-soever  ther-to  says  nay. 
Be  my  troth,  doughte  Doglas,  he  says^ 

Thow  shalt  never  se  that  day; 

Nethar  in  Ynglonde,  Skottlonde,  nar  France^ 

Nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  bom. 
But  and  fortune  be  my  chance, 

I  dar  met  him  on  man  for  on. 
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Then  beepayke  a  sqajar  off  Northombarlonde^ 

Ric  Wytharynton  was  his  nam; 
It  shall  never  he  told  in  Sothe-Ynglonde,  he  says^ 

To  kjng  Henry  the  fourdi  for  sham* 

I  wat  yone  byn  great  lordes  twa, 

I  am  a  poor  squjrar  of  lande; 
I  wyll  never  se  my  captayne  fygbt  on  a  fylde^ 

And  stande  my-selffe,  and  looke  on. 
Bat  whyll  I  may  my  weppone  welde 

I  wyU  not  fayl  both  harte  and  hande. 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredfnll  day: 

The  first  fit  here  I  fynde. 
And  yon  wyll  here  any  mor  aUie  hountynge  atfae  Ghyvia^ 

Tet  ys  ther  mor  behynde. 


THE  SECOND  FIT. 

The  Yngglishe  men  hade  ther  bowys  yebent^ 
Ther  hartes  were  good  yenonghe; 

The  first  of  arros  that  the  shote  off, 
Seven  skore  spear-men  the  sloughe. 

Yet  bydys  the  yerle  Doglas  nppon  the  bent^ 

A  captayne  good  yenoughe^ 
And  that  was  sene  verament, 

For  he  wrought  horn  both  woo  and  wouche. 

The  Dogglas  pertyd  his  ost  in  ihre^ 

Lyk  a  cheffe  cheften  off  piyde, 
With  suar  speares  off  mygbt&  tre 

The  cum  in  on  every  syde. 

Thmghe  onr  Yngglishe  archery 
Gave  many  a  wonnde  full  wydej 

Mwy  a  donghete  the  garde  to  dy, 
W  hich  ganyde  them  no  pryde. 

The  Yngglyshe  men  let  thear  bowys  be. 
And  pulde  owt  brandes  that  wer  bright} 

It  was  a  hevy  syght  to  se 
Bryght  swordes  on  basnites  lyght. 

Thorowe  ryche  male,  and  myne-ye-ple 
Many  steme  the  strdce  downe  streght: 

Many  a  freyke,  that  was  full  free, 
Ther  undar  foot  dyd  lyght 
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At  last  the  Doglas  and  the  Pers^  met, 
Ljk  to  eaptayna  of  myght  and  mayne; 

The  swapte  togethar  tyU  the  both  swat 
With  swordes,  that  wear  of  fyn  myllkn, 

Thes  worths  fireckys  for  to  fygbt 

Ther-to  the  wear  fall  fayne, 
1^11  the  bloode  owte  off  thear  basnetes  sprente^ 

As  ever  dyd  heal  or  rayne. 

Holde  the,  Pers^  sayd  the  Doglas, 

And  i'  feth  I  shall  the  brynge 
Wher  thowe  shalte  have  a  yerls  wagis 

Of  Jamy  our  Scottish  kynge. 

Thone  shalte  have  thy  ransom  fre, 

I  hight  the  hear  tins  thinge, 
For  the  manfnllyste  man  yet  art  thowe, 

That  ever  I  conqueryd  in  filde  flghtyng. 

Ni^  then  sayd  the  lord  Pers^, 

I  tolde  it  the  befome. 
That  I  wolde  never  yeldyde  be 

To  no  man  of  a  woman  bom. 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  hastely 

Forthe  off  a  mightie  wane, 
Hit  hathe  strekene  the  yerle  Duglas 

In  at  tiie  breat  bane. 

Thoroue  lyvar  and  longs  bathe 

The  shttrp  airowe  ys  gane. 
That  never  after  in  dl  his  ly^  days 

He  spayke  mo  wordes  but  ane. 
That  was,  Fyghte  ye,  my  merry  men,  whyllys  ye  may, 

For  my  lyff  days  ben  gan. 

The  Pers^  leanyde  on  his  brande, 

And  sawe  the  Duglas  de; 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hande^ 

And  sayd.  Wo  ys  me  for  the  I 

To  have  savyde  thy  lyffe  I  wold  have  pertyd  with 

My  landes  for  years  thre, 
For  a  better  man  of  hart,  nare  of  hande 

Was  not  in  all  the  north  coimtrd. 
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Off  all  that  80  a  Skottuhe  knyght^ 
Was  calljd  Sir  Hewe  the  Moogon-byny, 

He  sawe  the  Doglas  to  the  deth  was  dyght; 
He  spendjd  a  spear  a  trasti  tre: 

He  rod  uppon  a  corsiare 

Throughe  a  hondrith  archeiy; 
He  never  stjmtyd^  nar  never  blane 

lyil  he  came  to  the  good  lord  Fers^ 

He  set  nppone  the  Lord  Fers^ 

A  dynte,  that  was  full  soare; 
With  a  soar  spear  of  a  myght^  tre 

Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Pers^  bore, 

Athe  tothar  syde,  that  a  man  myght  se^ 

A  large  cloth  yard  and  mare: 
Towe  bettar  captayns  wear  nat  in  Gristiant^ 

Then  that  day  slain  wear  thare. 

An  archar  of  Northomberlonde 

Say  slean  was  the  lord  Pers^ 
He  bar  a  bende-bow  in  his  hande^ 

Was  made  off  trusti  tre: 

An  arowy  that  a  cloth  yarde  was  lang. 

To  th'  hard  stele  halyde  he; 
A  djnty  that  was  both  sad  and  soar, 

He  sat  on  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry. 

The  dynt  yt  was  both  sad  and  soar, 

That  he  of  Mongon-byrry  sete; 
The  swane-fethars,  that  his  arrowe  bar. 

With  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete. 

Ther  was  never  a  freak  wone  foot  wolde  fle^ 

But  still  in  stour  dyd  stand, 
Heawyng  on  yche  othar,  whyll  the  myght  dre^ 

Widi  many  a  bal  ful  brande. 

This  battell  begane  in  Chyviat 

An  owar  befor  the  none, 
And  when  even-song  bell  was  rang 

The  battell  was  nat  half  done 

The  tooke  on  on  ethar  hand 

Be  the  lyght  off  the  mono; 
Many  hade  no  strength  for  to  stande. 

In  Chyviat  the  hyllys  abone. 
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Of  fifteen  hondrith  archers  of  Tnglonde 

Went  away  but  iifti  and  thre ; 
Of  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  of  Skotlondi^ 

Bat  even  five  and  flfti: 

Bat  all  wear  slajne  Cheviat  within: 
The  hade  no  strengthe  to  stande  on  he: 

The  ehylde  may  rue  that  is  un-bomey 
It  was  the  mor  pitt^ 

Thear  was  slayne  with  the  lord  Pers6 

Sir  John  of  Agerstone, 
Sir  Roger  the  hinde  Hartly, 

Sir  Wyllyam  the  bolde  Hearone. 

Sir  Jorg  the  worthe  Lovele 

A  knyght  of  great  renowen. 
Sir  Raff  the  riche  Rugb^ 

With  dyntes  wear  beaten  dowene. 

For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  wo, 

That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be; 
For  when  both  his  leggis  wear  hew3me  in  to^ 

He  knyled  and  fought  on  hys  kne. 

Ther  was  slayne  with  the  dougheti  Douglas 

l^r  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 
Sir  Davye  Lwdale,  that  worthe  was, 

His  sistars  son  was  he: 

Sir  Charles  a  Murr^,  in  that  places 

That  never  a  foot  wolde  fie; 
Sir  Hewe  Maxwell,  a  lorde  he  was, 

With  the  Duglas  dyd  he  dey. 

So  on  the  morrowe  the  mayde  them  byeara^ 

Off  byrch,  and  hasell  so  gray; 
Hany  wedous  with  wepyng  tears, 

Cam  to  fach  ther  nuJcys  a-way. 

Tivydale  may  carpe  off  care, 

Northombarlond  may  mayk  grat  mone^ 

For  towe  such  captayns,  as  slayne  wear  thear. 
On  the  march  perti  shall  never  be  none. 

Word  ys  commen  to  Edden-burrowe 

To  Jamy  the  Skottishe  kyng. 
That  doQgheti  Duglas,  lyff-tenant  of  the  Merches« 

He  lay  slean  Chyviot  with-in. 
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His  handdes  dyd  he  weal  and  wiyog. 

He  aayd,  Aks,  and  woe  js  me! 
Such  anoUier  captajn  Skotlaad  within 

He  said,  y-fetii  shuld  never  be. 

Word  ys  oommyn  to  lovly  Londone 

Tin  the  fourth  Harry  our  kyng, 
That  lord  Fers^  leyff-tennante  of  the  Merchis^ 

He  hiy  slayne  Chyviat  within. 

God  have  merci  on  his  soil,  sayd  kyng  Harry, 

Good  lord,  yf  thy  will  it  be! 
I  have  a  hondiith  captayns  in  Yynglonde,  he  sayd. 

As  good  as  ever  was  hee: 
But  Pers^  and  I  brook  my  lyffe, 

Thy  deth  well  quy te  shall  be. 

As  our  noble  kyng  made  his  a-vowe, 

Lyke  a  noble  prince  of  renowen. 
For  the  deth  of  the  lord  Fers^ 

He  dyd  the  battel  of  HombyU-down: 

Wher  syz  and  ihritte  Skottish  knyghtes 

On  a  day  wear  beaten  down: 
Glendale  glytteryde  on  ther  armor  brygb^ 

Over  castill,  towor,  and  town. 

This  was  the  hontynge  off  the  Cheviat; 

That  tear  begane  &is  spurn; 
Old  men  that  knowen  the  grownde  well  yenoughe, 

Call  it  the  Battell  of  Otterbum. 

At  Otterbum  b^an  this  spume: 

Uppon  a  monnyn  day: 
Ther  was  the  dougght^  Doglas  slean, 

The  Fers^  never  went  away. 

Ther  was  never  a  tym  on  the  march  partes 
Sen  the  Doglas,  and  the  Fers^  met, 

But  yt  was  marvele,  and  the  rede  blude  ronno  notf 
As  the  reane  doys  in  the  stret. 

Jhesne  Crist  our  balys  bete, 

And  to  the  blys  us  btynget 
Thus  was  the  hounlynge  of  the  Chevyat: 

Grod  send  us  all  good  ending! 
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yOD  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 
Our  lives  and  eafetyfts  all; 
7  A  woefull  bunting  once  tlieri; 
In  Chevy-CLose  befall. 
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To  drive  the  deere  with  hound  and  home, 

Erie  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unbome 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Erie  of  Northumberland 

A  TOW  to  Grod  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summers  days  to  take; 

The  cheefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  beare  away. 
These  tydings  to  Erie  Douglas  came. 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Erie  Percy  present  woi'd. 
He  would  prevent  Ms  sport. 

The  Elnglish  erle,  not  fearing  that, 
Did  to  the  woods  resort, 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  neede 

To  ayme  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran 
To  chase  the  fallow  deere: 

On  Munday  they  began  to  hunt 
Ere  daylight  did  appeare; 

And  long  before  high  noone  they  had 
An  hundred  fat  buckes  skin; 

Then  having  dined,  the  drovyers  went 
To  rouse  the  deere  again. 

The  bowmen  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  speciall  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods^ 

The  nimble  deere  to  take; 
That  with  their  cryes  the  hills  and  dales 

An  eccho  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 
To  view  the  slaughterd  deere; 
Quoth  he,  Erie  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  heere: 
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But  if  I  thought  he  wold  not  comey 

Noe  longer  wold  I  staj. 
With  that  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  erle  did  say: 

Loe,  yonder  doth  Erie  Douglas  come, 

Eiis  men  in  armour  bright; 
FuU  twenty  hundred  Scottish  speres 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tiyydale^ 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweede: 

0  cease  your  sport,  Erie  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bowes  with  speede: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 

Tour  courage  forth  advance; 
For  never  was  there  champion  yett, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horsebacke  come. 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 
With  him  to  break  a  spere. 

Erie  Douglas  on  his  milke-white  steede, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  sayd  hee,  whose  men  you  bee, 

That  hunt  so  boldly  heere. 
That,  without  my  consent,  doe  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow  deere. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make. 

Was  noble  Percy  hee; 
Who  sayd,  Wee  Hat  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  wee  bee : 

Yet  will  wee  spend  our  deerest  blood, 

Thy  cheefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solempne  oathe, 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say-^ 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  bee, 

One  of  us  two  shall  dye : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  erle  thou  art. 

Lord  Percy,  soe  am  L 
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But  traBt  me,  Percy,  pitye  it  were, 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltlesse  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  you  and  me  the  battel  trye. 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he,  Erie  Percy  sayd. 

By  whom  tiiis  is  denyed. 

Then  stept  a  gallant  squier  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who  said,  I  wold  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry,  our  king,  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foote. 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  be  two  erles,  sayd  Witherington^ 

And  I  a  squier  alone: 

m  doe  the  best  that  doe  I  may. 
While  I  have  power  to  stand: 

While  I  have  power  to  weeld  my  sword, 
m  fight  wi^  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bowesy 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  trew ; 

At  the  first  fiight  of  arrowes  sent, 
Full  fourscore  Scotts  they  slew. 

Yet  bides  Erie  Douglas  on  the  bent, 
As  chieftain  stout  and  good ; 

As  valiant  captain,  all  unmoved. 
The  shock  he  firmly  stood. 

His  host  he  parted  had  in  three. 

As  leader  ware  and  tryd  ; 
And  soon  his  spearmen  on  their  foes 

Bare  down  on  every  side. 

Throughout  the  English  archery 
They  dealt  full  many  a  wound ; 

But  still  our  valiant  Englishmen 
All  firmly  kept  their  ground. 

And  throwing  strait  their  bowes  away, 
They  graspt  their  swords  so  bright : 

And  now  sharp  blows,  a  heavy  shower, 
On  shields  and  helmets  light. 
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Thej  closed  full  fast  on  everje  side, 

Noe  slacknes  there  was  found  i 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

0  Christ  I  it  was  a  griefe  to  see. 
And  likewise  for  to  heare, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore^ 
And  scattered  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stout  erles  did  meet. 

Like  captaines  of  great  might : 
Like  lions  wode,  they  layd  on  lode, 

And  made  a  cruell  fight 

They  fought  untill  they  both  did  sweat. 

With  swords  of  tempered  Steele  j 
UntQ  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 

They  trickling  down  did  feele. 

Yeeld  thee.  Lord  Percy,  Douglas  sayd ; 

Li  faith  I  will  thee  bringe 
Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  bee 

By  James,  our  Scottish  king. 

Thy  ransome  I  will  freely  give. 

And  thus  report  of  thee. 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

Noe,  Douglas,  quoth  Erie  Percy  then. 
Thy  proffer  I  doe  scome; 

1  will  not  yedde  to  any  Scott 
Thai  ever  yett  was  borne. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keene 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  strucke  Erie  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadlye  blow : 

Who  never  spake  more  words  than  these-— 

Fight  on  my  merry  men  all; 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end. 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall. 

Then  leaving  liffe,  Erie  Percy  tooke 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand ; 
And  said,  Erie  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Wold  I  had  lost  my  land. 
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O  Christ  I  my  veiy  hart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 
For  sure  a  more  redoubted  knight 

Mischance  cold  never  take. 

A  knight  amongst  the  Scotts  there  was^ 
Which  saw  ]&le  Dougks  dje, 

Who  streight  in  wrath  d^d  tow  revenge 
Upon  the  Erie  Percye: 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomerje  was  he  calld, 
Who^  with  a  spere  most  bright^ 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed. 
Ban  fiercely  through  the  fight ; 

_  • 

And  past  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  all  dread  or  feare ; 
And  through  Erie  Percye's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hatefull  spere ; 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore, 
The  staff  went  through  the  other  side 

A  large  doth-yard  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  noblec  Cje, 
Whose  courage  none  could  staine : 

An  English  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  erie  was  slaine : 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  hee : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Mountgomerye 

So  right  the  shaft  he  sett, 
The  gray  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  hart's  bloode  was  wett. 

This  fight  did  last  from  breake  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun  $ 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell^ 

The  battel  scarce  was  done. 

With  brave  Erie  Percy  there  was  slaine 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Batcl^  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James^  that  bold  bar5n. 
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And  with  Sir  Greorge  and  stout  Sir  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  account, 
Grood  Sir  Balph  Rabj  there  was  slaine. 

Whose  prowesse  £d  surmount. 

For  Witherington  needs  I  must  waile. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumpes  ; 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 

He  fought  upon  his  stumpes. 

And  with  Erie  Douglas  there  was  slaina 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomeiye, 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  feeld 

One  foote  wold  never  flee. 

Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Ratcliff,  too^ 

His  sister's  sonne  was  hee; 
Sir  David  Lamb^  so  well  esteemd. 

Yet  saved  cold  not  bee. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case 

Did  with  Erie  Douglas  dje: 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  speres. 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  flye. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three; 
The  rest  were  slaine  in  Chevy- Chase^ 

Under  the  greenewood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widowes  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewayle; 
They  washt  their  wounds  in  brinish  tearesi 

But  fdl  wold  not  prevayle. 

Theyr  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away; 
They  kisst  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  they  were  dadd  in  clay. 

This  newes  was  brought  to  Eddenborrow, 

Where  Scottland's  king  did  raigne, 
That  brave  Erie  Douglas  suddenlye 

Was  with  an  arrow  slaine: 

0  heavy  newes,  Eang  James  did  say, 
ScottiUuid  can  witnesse  bee 

1  have  not  any  captaine  more 

Of  such  account  as  hee. 

15 
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Like  tydinga  to  Elng  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  spiice. 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  filaiiiQ  in  Chevy-Chase: 
Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sith  it  will  noe  better  bee; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realme 

Five  hundred  aa  good  as  hee. 

Yet  shall  not  Scots  or  Scotland  say 

But  I  will  vengeance  take: 
ni  be  revenged  on  them  all, 

For  brave  Erie  Percye's  sake. 

This  vow  full  well  the  king  performd 

After  at  Humbledowne; 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  alayne, 

With  lordes  of  great  renowne: 

And  of  th    rest  of  small  account 

Di  1  many  hundreds  dj  e 
Thu>*  endeth  the  hunting  of  Chevj  Chase 

Made  by  the  Erie  Percy 

(lod  save  our  kmg  and  bless  thi    land 

In  pi  ntye  (oye  and  peace 
An  1  grant  henceforth  that  fo  lie  debate 
Twiit  noblemen  may  c  ase 


3£4i&ii«i  USsis^  fitB^  i'ins  M'm.'K 


V    ^^^^        thadunpiilulielUcBtltlclhfealrtlllt  Itietillndhanli. 
^  ^J  tob.U.B,»rlitrtlm 

"^  N  aomer  when  the  sliawes  be  ahejae. 
And  leves  be  large  aod  longe. 
Hit  is  fulle  mery  in  fryre  foreste 
To  here  tlie  Ibulvs  sour. 
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To  86  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale. 

And  leve  the  hiUes  hee. 
And  shadow  hem  m  the  leves  grene 

Vndur  the  grene  wode  tre. 

Hit  hefel  on  whitsontide, 

Erly  in  a  may  momyng. 
The  son  up  fajre  cao  shyne. 

And  the  briddis  merj  can  syng. 

This  is  a  mery  momyng,  seid  litnlle  Johne 

Be  h jm  that  dyed  on  tre, 
A  more  mery  man  then  I  am  one 

Lyres  not  in  cristiant^. 

Fluk  vp  thi  hert  my  dere  mayster, 

LituUe  Johne  can  sey, 
And  thynk  hit  is  a  fuUe  fayre  tyme 

In  a  momynge  of  may. 

Ze  on  thynge  greves  me  seid  Robyne> 
And  does  my  hert  myche  woo, 

Th^t  I  may  not  so  solem  day 
To  mas  nor  matyns  goo. 

Hit  is  a  fourtnet  and  more^  seyd  hec, 

Svn  I  my  sauyour  see ; 
To-aay  wil  I  to  Notynghjun*  seid  Eobyn» 

With  the  myght  of  mylde  Mary. 

Then  spake  Moche  the  myhier  (s)  smie, 

Euer  more  wel  hym  betyde. 
Take  xii  of  thi  wyght  zemen 

Welle  weppyna  be  ther  side. 

Such  on  wolde  thi  selfe  slon 

That  xii  dar  not  abyde, 
OfiP  alle  my  mery  men,  seid  Robyne, 

Be  my  &ithe  I  wil  non  haue. 

But  litulle  Johne  shall  beyre  my  bow 
Til  that  me  list  to  drawe 
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Thou  shaUe  beyre  thin  own  said  Litulle  Jon, 

Maister  &  I  will  beyre  myne. 
And  we  wille  shete  a  peny,  seid  litulle  Jon, 

'^''nder  the  grene  wode  lyne. 
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I  wil  not  sbete  a  penj,  seyd  Robyn  Hode^ 
In  feith  litul)e  Johne  with  thee» 

But  ener  for  on  as  thou  shetes*  seid  Eobyn* 
In  feith  I  holde  the  thre, 

Thna  ahet  thei  foiihe  these  zemen  too 

Bothe  at  buske  and  brome, 
Til  titulle  Johne  van  of  his  maister 

Vs.  to  hose  and  shone. 

A  ferlj  strife  fel  them  betwene 

As  they  went  hi  the  way ; 
LitoUe  John  seid  he  had  won  y  shyllyngs. 

And  Bobyn  Hode  seid  schortly  nay. 

With  that  Bobyn  Hode  Ijed  litol  Jone, 
And  smote  hym  with  ms  honde, 

litul  John  waxed  wroth  therwith. 
And  pulled  out  his  bright  bronde. 

Were  tbou  not  my  maister,  seid  litolle  Johne, 

Thou  shuldis  by  hit  fol  sore, 
Oet  the  a  man  where  thou  wilt  Robyn, 

For  thou  getes  me  no  more. 

Then  Bobyn  goes  to  Notyngham 

Hymselfe  momynge  allone. 
And  litolle  Johne  to  mery  Scherewode, 

The  pathes  he  knowe  alkone. 

Whan  Bobyn  came  to  Notyngham, 

Sertenly  withoutene  layne, 
Heprayed  to  God  and  myld  Mary 

To  brynge  hym  out  sane  agayne. 

He  gos  into  seynt  Mary  (s)  chirche. 
And  knelyd  downe  before  the  rode, 

Alle  that  euer  were  the  churche  within 
Beheld  wel  Bobyne  Hode. 

Beside  hym  stode  a  gret  hedid  munke, 

I  pray  to  God  woo  he  be, 
Ful  sone  he  knew  gode  Bobyn  (Hode) 

As  sone  as  he  hym  se. 

Out  at  the  durre  he  ran 

Ful  sone  and  anon, 
Alle  the  zatis  of  Notyngham 

He  made  to  be  sparred  eueryehonc. 


Id 
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Bise  TD,  he  seid,  thou  prowde  schereff, 

Buske  the  and  make  the  bowne* 
I  haue  spyed  the  kjnees  felone. 

For  aotne  he  is  m  this  towne. 

I  hane  spjed  the  false  felone. 

As  he  stondes  at  his  masse. 
Hit  is  longe  of  the  seide  the  mimke. 

And  eaer  he  fro  ts  passe. 

This  traytur  (s)  name  is  Bobyn  Hode, 

Vndur  the  grene  vode  lynde. 
He  robbjt  me  onjs  of  a  C  pound, 

Hit  shaHe  neuer  out  of  my  mynde. 

Vp  then  rose  this  prowd  schereff» 

And  zade  towara  hym  zare ; 
Many  was  the  modur  son. 

To  the  kyrk  with  hym  can  fare. 

In  at  the  durres  thei  throly  thrast 

With  staves  ful  gode  ilkone,  * 
Alas,  alas,  seid  Bobyn  Hode, 

Now  mysse  I  litolle  Johne. 

But  Bobyne  toke  out  a  too-hond  swordo^ 

That  hangit  down  be  his  kne, 
Ther  as  the  schereff  and  his  men  stode  thyckust, 

liiidunnird  wold  he. 

Thrres  thorow  at  them  he  ran, 

Ther  for  sothe  as  I  yow  say,    . 
And  woundyt  many  a  modur  sone. 

And  zii  he  slew  that  day. 

His  sworde  vpon  the  schireff  hed 

Sertanly  he  brake  in  too ; 
The  smyth  that  the  made,  seid  Bobyn, 

I  pray  God  wyrke  hym  woo. 

For  now  am  I  weppynlesse,  seid  Bobyne, 

Alasse  agayn  my  wylle ; 
But  if  I  ma^  fle  these  traytors  fro, 

I  wot  thei  wil  me  kylle. 

Bobyns  men  to  the  churche  ran 

Tnroout  hem  euer  ilkon. 
Sum  fel  in  swonyng  as  thei  were  dede^ 
And  lay  still  as  any  stone. 


Non  &i  tbejm  were  in  her  mynde 
But  only  litolle  Jon. 

Let  be  your  rule,  aeid  lituUe  Jon, 
For  his  luf  that  dyed  on  tre, 

Ze  that  shulde  be  duzty  men 
Hit  ia  gret  shame  to  se. 

Oure  maister  baa  bene  bard  bystode. 

And  set  scapyd  away, 
Fluk  up  your  bertes  and  leve  this  mone, 

And  berkyn  what  I  shal  say. 

He  baa  seruyd  our  lady  many  a  day, 

And  zet  wil  securly, 
Therfore  I  trust  in  her  spedaly 

No  wycked  deth  shal  be  dye. 

Therfbr  be  gUd,  seid  btul  Johne, 

And  let  tms  rooumyng  be. 
And  I  shall  be  the  munkes  gyde 

Wiih  the  myght  of  mylde  Mary. 

And  I  mete  hym,  sdd  litoll  John^ 
We  wine  go  but  we  too 


Loke  that  ze  kepe  wel  oure  tristfl  tre 

Yndur  the  levys  smale. 
And  spare  non  of  this  venyson 

That  gose  in  tbya  vale. 

Forche  tbd  went  these  zemen  too^ 

litul  Johne  and  Moche  onfere. 
And  lokid  on  Moche  emys  hows 

The  byeway  lay  fulle  nere. 

litnl  John  stode  at  a  window  in  the  momyngt. 

And  lokid  forth  at  a  stage. 
He  was  war  wher  the  muuke  came  ridyng^ 

ibid  with  hym  a  litul  page. 

Be  my  feith,  seid  litul  Johne  to  Modie^ 

I  can  the  tel  titbyngus  gode; 
I  ae  wher  ^e  munk  oomys  nrdyng^ 

I  know  hym  be  his  wyde  bode.  21 
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Thei  went  into  the  way  these  zemen  bothe» 

As  cuites  men  and  hende, 
Thei  spjrrred  tithyngos  at  the  munke 

As  tnei  hade  bene  his  frende. 

Fro  whens  come  ze,  seid  litut  Jobne, 

Tell  Ys  tithyngos  I  vow  pray 
Off  a  false  owtlay  (called  Robyn  Hode) 

Was  takyn  zisturday. 

He  robbyt  me  and  my  felowes  bothe 

Of  XX  marke  in  serten  ; 
If  that  fidse  owtlay  be  takyn. 

For  sothe  we  wolde  be  niyne. 

So  did  he  me,  seid  the  munke, 

Of  a  C  pound  and  more ; 
I  layde  furst  hande  hym  apon, 

Ze  may  thonke  me  therrore. 

I  pray  god  thanke  yow,  seid  litulle  Johne, 

And  we  wil  when  we  may. 
We  wil  go  with  yow  with  your  leve. 

And  brynge  yow  on  your  way. 

For  Robyn  Hode  base  many  a  wilde  felow, 

I  telle  yow  in  certen, 
If  thei  wist  ze  rode  this  way. 

In  feith  ze  shulde  be  slayn. 

As  thei  went  talkyng  be  the  way, 

'The  munke  and  litulle  Johne, 
Johne  toke  the  munkes  horse  be  the  hede 

Ful  sone  and  anone 

Johne  toke  the  munkes  horse  be  the  hed. 

For  sothe  as  I  yow  say. 
So  did  Muche  the  tituUe  page. 

For  he  shulde  not  stirre  away. 

Be  the  golett  of  the  hode 
Johne  pulled  the  munke  downe, 

Johne  was  nothynee  of  hym  agas^ 
He  lete  hym  faUe  on  his  crowne. 

Litulle  John  was  sore  agrevyd. 
And  drew  out  his  sw^e  m  bye. 

The  munke  saw  he  shulde  be  ded, 
Lowd  mercy  caQ  he  crye. 
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He  was  my  maister,  seid  titulle  Johne, 
That  thou  haae  browzt  in  bale, 

Shalle  thou  nener  cum  at  oure  kyngc 
For  to  telle  hjm  tale. 

John  smote  of  the  munkes  hed. 

No  longer  wolde  he  dwelle 
So  did  Moche,  the  lituUe  page> 

For  ferd  lest  he  wold  tell. 

Ther  thei  beryed  hem  both. 
In  nouther  mosse  nor  1  jnge. 

And  litulle  Johne  and  Muche  infere 
Bare  the  letturs  to  oure  kynge. 


He  kneled  down  ypon  his  kne, 
God  sow  saue  my  lege  lorde, 
Jesus  yow  saue  and  se. 

God  yow  saue  my  lege  kyng, 

To  speke  Johne  was  fulle  bolde ; 
Hegaf  hym  the  letturs  in  his  bond, 

T^e  kynge  did  hit  unfold. 

The  kynge  red  the  letturs  anon. 

And  seid  so  mot  I  the, 
Ther  was  neuer  zoman  in  mery  Inglond 

I  longnt  so  sore  to  see. 

^Wher  is  the  munke  that  these  shuid  haue  browzt, 

Oure  kynge  can  ulj. 
Be  my  troutne,  seid  fitulle  Jone, 

He  dyed  aftnr  the  way. 

The  kyng  gaf  Moche  and  litul  Jon 

XX  pound  in  sertan, 
And  made  theim  zemen  of  the  crowne. 

And  bade  theim  go  agayn* 

Hegaf  Johne  the  seel  in  hand, 

Tne  scheref  for  to  here. 
To  brynge  Robyn  hym  to. 

And  no  man  do  hym  dere. 

Johne  toke  his  leve  at  oure  kyng, 

The  sotbe  as  I  yow  s  iv  ; 
The  next  w^y  to  Notyngham 

To  take  he  sede  yie  way.  .23 
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Whan  Johne  came  to  Notyngham 
The  zatis  were  sparred  ychone 
j  Johne  callid  vp  the  porter, 

!  He  answeria  sooe  anon« 


What  is  the  cause,  seid  litul  John, 
Than  sparris  the  zates  so  fkst? 

Because  Bobyn  Hode,  seid  (the)  porter. 
In  depe  prison  is  cast. 

Johne,  and  Moche,  and  Wylle  Scathlok, 

For  sothe  as  I  yow  say, 
Thir  slew  oure  men  ypon  onre  wallis. 

And  sawtenet  ts  euery  day. 

lituUe  Johne  spyrred  afhur  the  schereff. 

And  sone  he  hym  fonde. 
He  oppyned  the  kyngus  priue  seelle. 

And  gaf  hym  in  his  honde. 

Whan  the  schereff  saw  the  kyngus  seelle 
He  did  of  his  hode  anon, 

Wher  is  the  munke  that  bare  the  lettura  t 
He  seid  to  lituUe  Johne. 

He  is  so  fayn  of  him,  seid  litulle  Johne, 

For  sothe  as  I  yow  sey  ; 
He  has  made  hym  ahot  of  Westmynster, 

A  lorde  of  that  abbay. 

The  scheref  made  John  gode  chere. 
And  gaf  hym  wine  of  the  best ; 

At  nyzt  thei  went  to  her  bedde. 
And  euery  man  to  his  rest. 

When  the  scheref  was  on-slepe 
Dronken  of  wine  and  ale, 

Litul  Johne  and  Moche  for  sothe 
Toke  the  way  vnto  the  gale ; 

litul  Johne  callid  vp  the  jayler. 
And  bade  hym  rise  anon ; 

He  seid  Robyn  Hode  had  brokyn  preson. 
And  out  of  hit  was  gon. 

The  portere  rose  anon  sertan, 

As  sone  as  he  herd  John  oaUe ; 
Lihil  Johne  was  redy  with  a  swerd, 
24  And  bare  hym  to  the  walle. 
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Now  will  I  be  porter,  seid  Utul  Johne, 

And  take  the  keyes  in  honde ; 
He  toke  the  way  to  Bobyn  Hode^ 

And  Bone  he  hjm  ynbonde. 

Heeaf  hym  a  gode  swerd  in  his  hond, 

ffis  hed  [ther-]  with  for  to  kepe* 
And  ther  as  the  waUe  was  lowyst 

Anon  downs  can  thei  lepe. 

Be  that  the  cok  began  to  crow. 

The  day  began  to  sprynge. 
The  scheref  fond  the  jaylier  ded. 

The  oomyn  belle  made  he  rynge. 

He  made  a  aye  thoroowt  al  the  tow  (n), 

Whedar  he  be  soman  or  knave, 
Thatcowthe  brynge  hym  Bobyn  Hode, 

His  warisone  he  shnld  hane. 

For  I  dar  neuer,  said  the  scheref. 

Com  before  oore  kynge  ; 
For  if  I  do  I  wot  serten. 

For  sothe  he  wil  me  heoge. 

The  scheref  made  to  seke  Notyngham, 

Bothe  be  strete  and  stye, 
And  Bobyn  was  in  mery  Scherwode 

As  list  as  lef  on  lynde. 

Then  bespake  gode  titolle  Johne 

To  Bobyn  Hode  can  he  say, 
I  hane  done  the  a  gode  tame  for  an  enylle, 

Qayte 'me' whftD  thonmay. 

I  hsue  done  the  a  gode  tome,  said  litoDe  Johne, 

For  sothe  as  I  yon  saie, 
I  hane  bronzt  the  yndor  (the)  grene  wode  lyne^ 

Fare  wel,  and  hane  goae  day. 

Nay  be  my  tronthe,  seid  Bobyn  Hode, 

so  shalle  hit  nener  be, 
I  make  the  maister,  seid  Bobyne  Hode, 

Off  alle  my  men  and  me. 

Nay  be  my  tronthe,  seid  litnlle  Johns^ 

so  shall  hit  nener  be. 
Bat  lat  me  be  a  felow,  seid  litulk  Johne^ 

No  nodiir  kqie  IH  be.  ^ 
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Thus  Johne  gate  Robyn  Hode  out  of  prisoue 

Sertan  without jn  lajne. 
When  his  men  saw  hjm  hoi  and  souade 

For  sothe  they  were  fol  fajne. 

Th&f  filled  in  wjne,  and  made  him  glao 

Vndur  the  levys  smale, 
And  zete  pastes  of  venysone 

That  gode  was  'withal.' 

Than  worde  came  to  our  kjnge. 

How  Robyn  Hode  was  gone, 
And  how  the  scheref  of  Notyngham 

Durst  neuer  loke  hyme  rpone. 

T^en  bespake  oure  cumly  kynge, 

In  an  angur  hye, 
LituUe  Jolme  hase  begyled  the  schereff* 

In  faith  so  hase  he  me. 

litulle  Johne  has  begyled  ts  bothe, 

And  that  fulle  wel  I  se, 
Or  ellis  the  schereff  of  Notyngham 

Hye  hongut  shuld  he  be. 

i  made  hem  zemen  of  the  crowne. 
And  gaf  hem  fee  with  my  bond, 

I  gaf  hem  grithe,  seid  oure  kyi^, 
Thorowout  alle  mery  Inglond. 

I  gaf  hem  grithe^  then  seid  oure  kyng, 

I  say,  so  mot  I  the. 
For  sothe  soche  a  zeman  as  he  b  on 

In  alle  Ingland  ar  not  thre* 

He  is  trew  to  his  maister,  seide  oure  kynge^ 

I  sey,  be  swete  seynt  Johne, 
He  louys  bettur  Robyn  Hode, 

Then  he  .dose  ts  ychone. 

Robyne  Hode  is  euer  bond  to  him, 

Bothe  in  strete  and  stalle, 
Speke  no  more  of  this  matter,  seid  our  kynge, 

But  John  has  begyled  ys  alle. 

Thus  endys  the  talkyng  of  the  munke. 

And  Robyne  Hode  I  wysse  ; 
God,  that  is  euer  a  crowned  kyng, 
26  Bryng  ys  alle  to  his  blisse. 


S^i&giB  ?Si9M  [ftisi'Sr  ftiSiig  IgisUitif.] 


'   N  Bchomer,  when  the  leves  sprvng, 
The  bloachems  on  every  bowp, 

i  So  merey  doyt  the  herJys  svng, 
7n  modys  merey  n 
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Herkena,  god  jemtsif 

Cowley,  coTteaaej,  and  god. 
On  of  the  best  that  yerer  bar  boo, 

Hea  name  waa  Roben  Hode. 

Roben  Hood  waa  the  yemana  name. 

That  waa  boyt  corte^s  and  fre. 
For  the  loffe  oi  owr  ladey, 

All  wemen  werschep  he. 

Bot  as  the  god  yeman  atod  on  a  day, 

Among  hea  meiy  mandy. 
He  waa  war  of  a  prowd  potter. 

Cam  dryfyng  owyr  the  ley. 

Yonder  comet  a  prod  potter,  aeyde  Boben, 
That  long  hayt  hantyd  this  wey. 

He  waa  never  ao  corteya  a  man 
On  peney  of  pawage  to  pay. 

T  met  hem  bot  at  Wentbreg,  aeyde  Lytyll  John, 
And  therfor  yeffell  mot  he  the, 

Seche  thre  atrokea  he  me  gafe, 
Tet  they  deffe  by  my  aeydya. 

T  ley  forty  ahillings,  aeyde  Lytyll  John^ 

To  pay  net  thea  aame  day, 
Ther  ya  nat  a  man  among  hna  all 

A  wed  achall  make  hem  1^. 

Her  jB  for^  ahillinga,  aeyde  Bobdn, 

Mor,  and  thow  dar  aay, 
That  y  achall  make  that  prowde  pott^, 

A  wed  to  me  achall  he  le ' 

Ther  thea  money  they  leyde. 
They  toke  het  a  yeman  to  kepe ; 

Boben  befor  the  potter  he  breydei 
And  up  to  hem  can  lepe. 

Ebmdya  apon  hea  horse  he  leyde, 
.    And  baa  hem  stonde  foil  atell. 
The  potter  achorteley  to  hem  aeyde, 
Felow,  what  ys  they  well? 

All  thes  thre  yer,  and  mor,  potter,  he  aeyd^ 

Thou  hast  hantyd  thes  wey. 
Yet  wer  tow  never  so  cortys  a  man 
28  One  peney  of  pauage  to  pay. 


BOBYN  HODE  [AND  THE  POTTER.] 


What  jB  they  name,  seyde  the  potter, 

For  paiiage  thow  aske  of  me  i 
''  Robcai  H^  ys  mey  name, 

A  wed  schall  thow  leffe  me." 

Wed  well  y  now  leffe,  seyde  the  potter, 

Nor  navae  well  y  now  pay  ; 
Awey  tney  honde  fro  mey  horse, 

T  well  the  tene  eyls,  he  mey  fay. 

The  potter  to  hes  cart  he  went, 

He  was  not  to  eeke, 
A  md  to-hande  ataffe  therowt  he  hent, 

Befor  Rohen  he  lepe. 

Roheu  howt  with  a  swerd  bent, 

A  bokeler  en  his  honde  therto; 
The  potter  to  Boben  he  went. 

And  seyde,  Felow,  let  mey  horse  go. 

Tcgeder  then  went  thes  two  yemen, 

Het  was  a  god  s^  to  se ; 
Therof  low  £byn  hes  men, 

Ther  they  stod  onder  a  tre. 

Leytell  John  to  hes  felowhes  seyde, 

lend  potter  wellc  steffeley  stonde. 
The  potter,  with  a  caward  stroke, 

Smot  the  bokeler  owt  of  hes  honde ; 

And  ar  Roben  meyt  get  hen  agen, 

Hes  bokeler  at  hes  fette. 
The  potter  yn  the  neke  hem  toke. 

To  the  gronde  sone  he  yede. 

That  saw  Roben  hes  men. 

As  thay  stode  ender  a  bow  : 
Letns  helpe  owr  master,  seyed  Lytell  John, 

Yonder  potter  els  well  hem  sclo. 

Thes  yemen  went  with  a  breyde. 

To  ther  master  they  cam. 
Leytell  John  to  hes  master  seyde, 

Mo  haet  the  wager  won  f 

Schall  y  haff  yowr  forty  shillings  seyde  Ly  tel  John^ 

Or  ye,  master,  schall  haffe  myne  ? 
Yeff  Uiey  wer  a  hundred,  seyde  Robdn, 

T  fethe,  thej  ben  all  theyne. 
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Het  js  fol  leytdl  cortesej,  sejde  the  potter, 

As  7  haife  harde  weyse  men  saye^ 
Yeff  a  por  yeman  com  drywyng  ower  the  wey, 

To  let  hem  of  hes  gomey. 

Be  mey  trowet,  thow  aeys  aoyt,  seyde  Roben, 

Tliow  seys  god  yemenrey ; 
Vnd  Aow  dreyffe  forthe  verery  day, 
Thow  schalt  never  be  let  for  me. 

f  well  prey  the,  god  potter, 

A  fehschepe  well  thow  haffe  ? 
Greife  me  they  dothyng,  and  thow  schalt  hafe  myna 

Y  well  go  to  Notynggam. 

Y  gnmt  therto,  seyde  the  potter, 

Thow  schalt  feynde  me  a  felow  gode ; 
Bot  thow  can  sell  mey  pottes  well. 

Com  ayen  as  thow  yode. 

Nay,  be  mey  trowt,  seyde  Boben,  j 

Ajid  then  y  bescro  mey  hede, 
Yeffe  y  br3mg  eney  pottes  ayen,  | 

And  eney  wejffe  well  hem  chepe. 

Than  spake  Leytell  John, 

And  all  hes  relowhes  heynd. 
Master,  be  well  war  of  the  screffe  of  Notyn^;am, 

For  he  ys  leytell  howr  frende. 

Thorow  the  helpe  of  howr  ladey, 

Felowhes,  let  me  alone ; 
leyt  war  howte,  seyde  Boben, 

To  Notynggam  well  y  gon. 

Robyn  went  to  Notynggam, 

Thes  pottes  for  to  seU ; 
The  potter  abode  with  Bobens  men, 

Ther  he  fered  not  eylle. 

Tho  Boben  droffe  on  hes  wey, 

So  merey  ower  the  londe. 
Heres  mor  and  affter  ys  to  saye, 

The  best  ys  beheynde. 


THE   SECOND   FIT. 
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When  Boben  cam  to  Not3mggam, 
The  soyt  yef  y  scholde  saye. 

He  set  op  hes  horse  anon. 

And  gafie  hem  hotys  and  haye. 


BOBTN  HODB  [AND  THE  POTTER.] 
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Tn  the  medjs  of  the  towne« 

Ther  he  schowed  hes  war, 
Pottvs  I  pottys !  he  gan  crey  foil  sone, 

tfaffe  hansell  for  the  mar. 

Poll  effen  aeenest  the  screffeys  gate, 

Schowed  he  hes  chaffiur ; 
Weyffes  and  wedowea  abowt  hem  drow. 

And  chepyd  fast  of  hes  war. 

Tet,  Pottys,  gret  chepe !  creyed  Rob3m, 

Y  loffe  yeffell  thes  to  stonde. 
\.nd  all  that  saw  hem  sell, 

Seyde  he  had  he  no  potter  loi^. 

The  pottys  that  wer  wertfae  pens  feyffe, 

He  solde  tham  for  pens  thre  : 
Prereley  seyde  man  and  weyffe, 

Ywonder  potter  schall  never  the. 

rhos  Boben  solde  foil  fost, 

Ten  he  had  pottys  hot  feyffe  ; 
Op  he  hem  toke  Jt  his  car, 

And  sende  hem  to  the  screffe3rs  weyffe. 

rherof  sche  was  ifoU  foyne, 

Gereamarsey,  sir,  than  seyde  sche, 
When  ye  com  to  thes  contre  ayen, 

Y  schall  hey  of  they  pottys,  so  mot  y  the 

Ye  schall  haffe  of  the  bes^  seyde  Boben, 

And  swar  be  the  treneytd. 
PqU  corteysley  she  gan  hem  call. 

Com  deyne  with  3ie  screfe  and  me, 

Godamarsey,  seyde  Koben, 

Yowr  bedyns;  schall  be  doyn. 
A  mayden  3m  me  pottys  gan  ber, 

Boben  and  the  serene  weyffe  folowed  anon. 

Whan  Boben  ynto  the  hall  cam. 
The  screffe  sone  he  met, 
j  The  potter  cowed  of  corteysey. 

And  sone  the  screffe  he  gret. 

I  "  Loketh  what  thes  potter  hayt  geflfe  yow  and  tnel 

Peyffe  pot^s  smaile  and  grete !" 
He  ys  fol  wellcom,  seyd  the  screflR% 
I  Let  OS  was,  and  go  to  mete.  3j 

I 
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As  they  sat  at  her  methe, 

With  a  nobell  cher, 
Two  of  the  screffes  men  gan  speka 

Off  a  gret  wag^. 

Was  made  the  thother  daye» 
Off  a  schotyng  was  god  and  fejme 

Off  forty  sfailmigs,  the  sojt  to  saye. 
Who  Bcholde  thes  wager  wen. 

Styll  than  sat  thes  prowde  potter, 

Thos  than  thowt  he. 
As  Y  am  a  trow  CersU^  man, 

Thes  schotyng  well  y  se* 

Whan  they  had  &red  of  the  best. 

With  bred  and  ale  and  weyne, 
To  the  bottys  they  made  them  prest. 

With  bowes  and  boltys  foil  feyne. 

The  screffes  men  schot  foil  fast. 

As  archares  that  weren  godde, 
Ther  cam  non  ner  ney  the  marke 

Bey  halfe  a  god  archares  bowe* 

Stell  then  stod  the  prowde  potter, 

Tlios  than  seyde  he, 
And  y  had  a  bow,  be  the  rode, 

On  schot  scholde  yow  se. 

Tliow  schall  haffe  a  bow,  seyde  the  screffe. 
The  best  that  thou  well  dieys  of  thre ; 

Tliow  semyst  a  stalward  and  a  strongs 
Asay  schall  thow  be. 

The  screffe  comandyd  a  yeman  that  stod  hem  oey, 

Afiter  bowhes  to  wende ; 
Hie  best  bow  that  the  yeman  browthe 

Boben  set  on  a  stryng. 

*'  Now  schall  y  wet  and  thow  be  god, 

And  polle  het  op  to  thy  ner." 
So  god  me  helpe,  seyde  the  prowde  potter, 

Thys  ys  hot  rygzt  weke  ger. 

To  a  quequer  Roben  went, 

A  god  bolt  owthe  he  toke. 
So  ney  on  to  the  marke  he  went^ 
32  He  fayled  not  a  fothe. 


All  they  schot  abowthe  agen. 

The  screffes  men  and  he. 
Off  the  marke  he  welde  not  fayle, 

He  deffi^  the  pretre  on  tlure. 

The  screffes  men  thowt  gret  schame. 

The  potter  the  mastry  wan; 
The  screffe  lowe  and  made  god  game, 

And  seyde,  Potter,  thow  art  a  man ; 
Thow  art  worthej  to  heir  a  bowe, 

Tn  what  plas  diat  thow  gang. 

In  mej  cart  y  haffe  a  bowe, 
Forsqyt,  lie  seyde,  and  that  a  godde ; 

Tn  mey  cart  ys  the  bow 
That  I  had  of  Robyn  Hode. 

Knowest  thon  Robyn  Hode  7  seyde  the  screffe, 

Potter,  y  prey  the  tell  thou  me. 
''A  hundred  tome  Y  haffe  schot  with  hem. 

Under  hes  tortyll  tre.** 

T  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  ponde,  seyde  the  screflb. 

And  swar  be  tbe  trenit^ 
T  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  ponde,  he  seyde, 

That  the  fals  owtelawe  stod  be  me. 

And  ye  well  do  afftyr  mey  red,  seyde  the  potter. 

And  boldeley  go  with  me. 
And  to  morrow,  or  we  het  bred, 

Roben  Hode  wel  we  se. 

Y  well  queyt  the,  kod  the  screffe. 

And  swer  be  god  of  meythe. 
Schetyng  thay  left,  and  bom  they  went, 

Her  scoper  was  redey  deythe. 

Upon  the  morrow,  when  het  was  day. 

He  boskyd  hem  forthe  to  reyde ; 
The  potter  hes  carte  forthe  gan  ray. 

And  wolde  not  be  leffe  behynde. 

He  toke  leffe  of  the  scre%s  wyflfe. 

And  thankyd  her  of  all  thyng ; 
"  ^m,  for  mey  loffe,  and  ye' well  thys  wer, 

Y  geffe  you  her  a  golde  ryng.** 


Gramarsey,  seyde  the  we>ffe. 
Sir,  God  cylde  het  the. 


The  screffes  hart  was  never  so  leythe, 
ss  The  feyr  forest  to  se. 


ROBYN  BODE  [AND  THE  KynUL] 

And  when  ht  earn  ynto  tke  fiveyst, 

Tonder  the  kflfefl  grene, 
Berdya  ther  sftnge  on  bowhes  pn0t» 

Het  Wis  gret  goy  to  sene. 

Her  het  ju  merey  to  be»  seyde  Bobcn, 
For  a  iban  that  had  hawt  to  spende ; 

Be  mer  home  we  schall  awet 
Yen  Boben  Hode  be  net  hande. 

Boben  wet  hes  home  to  hes  mowthe. 
And  blow  a  bUuit  that  was  ioll  eod. 

That  herde  hes  men  that  ther  ttodeb 
Per  downe  yn  tha  woddc. 

I  her  mey  master,  icyde  Lcvtyll  Mm  : 
They  ran  as  thay  wer  wode. 


Whan  thay  to  thar  master  earn, 
Leytell  John  wold  not  spar : 
Master,  how  hsiflfe  yow  nr  yn  Notynggam  ? 
Haffe  yow  aowlde  yowr  war  f" 


c« 


"  Ye,  be  mey  trowthe,  LeytyH  John, 

Loke  thow  take  no  car ; 
Y  haifc  browt  the  screffe  of  Notynggam, 

For  all  howr  chafiar/' 

Heys  foil  welloom,  seyde  LeytyH  John, 

llies  tydyng  ys  foil  godde. 
The  serene  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  pond 

He  had  net er  sene  Boben  Hode. 

"Had  I  west  that  bafonm. 
At  Notynggam  whan  w«  wisr, 

Thow  scholde  not  com  yn  feyr  ibrest 
Of  all  thes  thowsande  eyr.*" 


n 
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That  wot  I  wen,  seyde  Boben, 

Y  thadke  sod  thsit  y  be  her ; 
Therfbr  schaU  ye  le£fe  yowr  horse  with  hos. 

And  an  yowr  bother  ger. 

That  fend  !  godys  forbode^  kod  the  seteffi^ 

So  to  lese  mey  godde. 
**  Hether  ye  cam  on  horse  foil  ney. 

And  hom  schall  ye  go  on  fote; 
And  gret  well  they  weyffe  at  home^ 

The  woman  ys  foil  godde. 


^— —*—•,»- 


T  schaU  her  sende  a  wheyt  palffirqr* 

Her  liambellet  as  the  weynde ; 
Ner  for  the  loffe  of  yowr  weyflfe. 

Off  mor  sorow  scholde  yow  sejng." 

Thes  parted  Robjn  Hode  and  the  screffe. 

To  r^otniggiin  he  toke  the  waye : 
Hes  wtjTO  fejT  welcomed  hem  horn. 

And  to  hem  gan  sebe  aaje : 

ficjr,  how  haflb  yow  ftred  yn  erene  foreyst  ? 

baJle  ye  browt  Roben  horn  f 
"  Dam»  ike  deyell  apede  hem,  bothe  bodey  and  bow, 

T  haffe  hade  a  foil  grete  skome. 

Of  aD  the  god  that  y  haffe  lade  to  greae  wod« 

He  hayt  take  het  fro  me» 
AB  hot  diis  feyr  palffrey. 

Thai  he  hayt  sende  to  the." 


With  that  sche  toke  op  a  lowde  lawhyng» 

And  swhar  be  hem  that  deved  on  tre ; 
**  Now  haffe  yow  payed  for  all  the  pottya 

That  Boben  gaffe  to  me.'* 

Now  ye  be  com  bom  to  Notynggam, 

Te  aehall  haffe  ffood  ynowe. 
Now  spdce  we  of  Boben  Hode, 

And  of  the  pottyr  onder  the  grene  bowhe* 

**  Potter,  what  was  they  pottys  worthe 

To  Notynggam  that  y  ledde  with  me  V 
They  wer  worth  two  nobellys,  seyd  he. 

So  mot  y  tr^rffe  or  the  ; 
So  cowde  y  haa  for  tham. 

And  y  had  ther  be. 

T^iow  aduJt  hafe  ten  ponde,  seyde  Roben, 

Of  money  feyr  and  fre  ; 
And  yerer  whan  thow  comest  to  grene  wod, 

WeUeom,  potter,  to  me. 

Thea  nartyd  Bobyn,  the  screffe,  and  the  potter, 

OnoBroethe  the  grene  wod  tre. 
G«d  haffe  mersey  on  Boben  Hodys  solle. 

And  saffe  all  icod  yemanrey  I  Z6 
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His  name  was  Bobyii  Hode. 

A  LTTBLL  OESTE  OP  ROBTN  HODE. 


Bobjn  was  a  proade  oatlawe, 

Whjles  he  walked  on  groimde, 
So  conrteTse  an  outlawe  as  he  was  one 

Was  never  none  jfounde. 

Bobjn  stode  in  Bernjsdaley 

i^d  lened  hym  to  a  tree^ 
And  by  hjm  stode  Lytell  Johan, 

A  good  jenum  was  he ; 

And  also  djrde  good  Scathelock, 

And  Much  the  millers  sone; 
There  was  no  jnche  of  his  body, 

But  it  was  worthe  a  grome. 

Than  bespake  h jm  Ljtell  Johan 

All  unto  Bobjn  Hode, 
*  Majster,  yf  je  wolde  dyne  betjrme^ 

It  wolde  do  yon  moch  good.* 

Then  bespake  good  Bobyn^ 

'  To  dyne  I  have  no  lust^ 
Tjril  I  have  some  bolde  bar^n. 

Or  some  unketh  gest» 

[Or  ds  some  byshop  or  abbot  J 

That  may  paye  for  the  best; 
Or  some  knyght  or  some  squyere 

That  dwdleth  here  by  west.' 

A  good  maner  than  had  Bobyn, 

Li  londe  where  that  he  were^ 
Every  daye  or  he  woulde  dyne 

Tl^  messes  wolde  he  here : 

The  one  in  the  worshyp  of  the  fader^ 

The  other  of  the  holy  goost^ 
The  thyrde  was  of  our  dere  lady. 

That  he  loved  of  all  other  moste. 

Bobjm  loved  our  dere  lady, 

For  doute  of  dedely  synne; 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harme 

That  ony  woman  was  ynne. 

^Mayster/  than  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  And  we  our  horde  shall  sprede. 
Tell  us  whether  we  shall  gone. 

And  what  lyfe  we  shall  lede;  3^ 
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Where  we  AM  take,  where  we  ehdl  ls9% 

Where  we  ehall  abide  behyade^ 
Where  we  shall  robhe,  where  we  shall  reve^ 

Where  we  shall  bete  and  byode.* 

<  Ther  of  no  fsn,*  said  Rob;fn, 

'  We  shall  do  wdl  ynongh; 
But  loke  ye  do  no  hoosbonde  haraa 
That  tjlleth  with  hia  plough; 

No  more  fe  shall  no  good  jiemhii, 
That  walketh  I7  grene  wode  shawa* 

Ne  no  kayght,  ne  no  sqnj^, 
That  wolda  be  a  good  felawe. 

These  byahoppes^  and  thyae  archebjsriioppe8» 

Ye  shall  them  bote  and  byndet 
The  bye  eheryfe  of  NoQmghame» 

Hym  holde  in  your  mynde.' 

*  This  worde  shaH  be  holde,'  sayd  Lytjdl  Johan» 

*  And  this  leann  diall  we  lore; 

It  is  f erre  dayes^  god  sende  us  a  gest, 
That  we  were  at  our  dynere.' 

<  Take  thy  good  bowe  m  tky  hande»'  eaid  Bobyn» 

*  Let  Modie  wende  with  the, 
And  so  shaU  WyUyam  ScaUhdoeki^ 

And  no  man  abyda  with  me: 

And  walke  up  to  tibe  Sayles, 

And  so  to  Watlynge>stroCo» 
And  wayte  after  aone  uaketh  gesl^ 

Up-chaunoe  ye  mowe  them  mete. 

Be  he  erle  or  ony  bar6a, 

Abbot  or  ony  knyght, 
Biynge  hym  to  lodge  to  me^ 

Hys  dyner  shaU  be  dyght.' 

They  wente  unto  the  Sayle^ 

lliese  yemea  all  tfare, 
They  loked  est,  they  loked  wes^ 

lliey  myght  no  aian  see. 

But  as  they  loked  in  Bamysdale^ 

By  a  deme  strete. 
Then  came  there  a  knyght  rydynge^ 

Full  sone  thej  gan  hym  mete. 
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All  drtii  ^boBk  t«s  hit  lemMMit^ 

And  Ijtell  wim  h|ni  prjde, 
HjB  one  fate  w  the  aterope  etodft. 

That  other  w^ved  faesyde. 

H^  k^de  kaagyikge  over  hyi  ejea  tiro^ 

He  rode  in  sjmple  araj; 
A  soiyor  min  than  he  was  one 

Bode  nevev  in  lomow  liny. 

LyteU  J^hm  wai  eortejoep 
And  set  hym  4m  hie  kne: 

*  Welcome  be  je,  gcMtyll  kaygfat. 

Welcome  are  jov  to  ma^ 

Welcome  be  thoa  fn  grtae  weed, 

Hende  knyght  and  fin; 
Mj  majstflr  hath  abyden  yon  faatyn^a, 

Syr,  all  these  onrea  thse.' 

*  Who  is  y<Nir  mayelar?'  sayd  the  knyght. 

Johan  sayde,  '  Robyn  Hode.' 
'  He  is  a  good  yem^/  ^ayd  the  ksyghfty 
*  Of  hym  I  have  berde  mooh  good. 

I  grannta,'  he  aayd^  ^  ifith  yon  to  weii4e^ 

My  brethren  fil  ia^fere; 
My  paipose  «ras  jk>  have  deyned  to  day 

At  Bly^  0r  Daakaat^re^' 

Forthe  than  want  iJiis  gentyU  kaygh^ 

With  a  eamliill  chere» 
The  tepe^  eat  of  his  eyen  r^n. 

And  fell  downe  by  his 


They  brought  hy«  «nto  the  lod^s  dore. 

When  Bobya  gan  hym  se^ 
Fan  eniteydy  4yd€  of  his  hoda^ 

And  set  hym  on  his  kof. 

'  Weleei9My  syr  knyi^'  then  said  Bobyn, 

'  Welcome  thou  arte  to  me, 
I  hane  ahyde  jm  fiulTiiga,  syr^ 

All  these  houres  thee/ 

Then  answered  the  gentyll  knyghl 

With  wordes  fayre  and  fre, 
*  God  the  save,  good  Bohyn, 

And  all  thy  fiiyre  aseynd*' 
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Thej  washed  togyder  and  wyped  bothei 

And  set  tjU  ^eyr  djnere; 
Biede  and  wyne  thej  had  jnongh, 

And  nombles  of  the  dere; 

Swannea  and  fesauntes  thej  had  fall  good, 

And  foules  of  the  revere; 
There  fajled  never  so  Ijtell  a  bjrde^ 

That  ever  was  bred  on  brere. 

*  Do  gladljy  sjr  knyght,'  sajd  Bobjn. 

'  Gramercjy  syr,  sayd  he^ 

*  Such  a  dyner  had  I  not 

Of  all  these  wekes  thre: 

If  I  come  agayne,  Bobyn,  '  ~.' 

Here  by  this  conntr^ 
As  good  a  dyner  I  shall  the  make^ 

As  thou  luASt  made  to  me.' 

*  Gramercy,  knyght,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

^  My  dyner  whan  I  have, 
I  was  never  so  gredy,  by  dere  worthy  god. 
My  djmer  for  to  crave. 

But  pay  or  ye  wend%'  aayd  Bobyn, 

Me  thynketh  it  is  good  ryght; 
It  was  never  the  maner,  by  dere  worthy  god, 

A  yeman  to  pay  for  a  knyght' 

'  I  have  nought  in  my  oofers,'  sayd  the  knyght^ 

*  That  I  may  prefer  for  shame.' 

^  Lytell  JohaUy  go  loke,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Ne  let  not  for  no  blame. 

Tell  me  trouihy'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  So  god  have  parte  of  the.' 

*  I  have  no  more  but  ten  shillings^'  sayd  the  knyght» 

*  So  god  have  parte  of  me.' 

*  Tf  thoa  have  no  more^'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  1  wyll  not  one  peny; 

And  yf  thou  have  nede  of  ony  more. 
More  shall  I  len  the. 

Go  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 
The  trouthe  tell  thou  me, 
Yf  there  be  no  more  but  ten  shillingii^ 
.Q  Not  one  penny  that  I  se.' 
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LjteQ  Johan  spred  downe  his  manteU, 

Fall  fkyre  upon  the  grounde, 
And  there  he  foand  in  the  knjghtes  cofer 

But  even  halfe  a  ponnde. 

Lytyll  Johan  let  it  Ije  full  styll. 

And  went  to  his  majster  fnll  lowe. 
*  What  tydjnge>  Johan?*  sajd  Bobjn. 

*  Sjr,  the  knjght  is.  trewe  inongh/ 

'F7II  of  the  best  wyne**  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  The  knjght  shiJl  begynne; 
Moch  wonder  thjnketh  me 

Thy  clothynge  is  so  th jnne. 

Ten  me  one  worde,'  sajd  Bobyn, 

*  And  oomisell  shaQ  it  be; 

I  trowe  thou  were  made  a  knyght  of  forse^ 
Or  eUes  of  yemanry; 

Or  eDes  thon  hast  ben  a  soxy  housband. 

And  leyed  in  stroke  and  strrfe; 
An  okerer,  or  elles  a  lechourey'  said  Bobjn, 

*  With  wTonge  hast  thou  lede  thj  Ijfe.' 

'  I  am  none  of  them,'  sayd  the  knjght, 

'  Bj  god  that  made  me; 
An  hondreth  wjnter  here  before, 

Mjne  annsetters  knjghtes  have  be 

But  ofte  it  hath  befiil,  Bobjn, 

A  man  hath  be  djsgrate; 
But  god  that  sjteth  in  heyen  above 

Maj  amend  his  state. 

Within  two  or  thre  jere,  Bobjn,'  he  sajd» 

*  Mj  nejghbores  well  it  kende, 
Fomre  hmi^eth  pomide  of  good  money 

FqU  wel  than  m  jghte  I  spende. 

Now  have  I  no  good/  sajd  the  knjght^ 
'  Bnt  my  chyldren  and  my  wyfe; 

God  hath  shapen  sach  an  ende, 
T7II  god  may  amende  my  lyfe.^ 

'  In  what  maner/  sayd  Bobjn, 

*  Hast  thou  lore  thj  rich&?^ 
'  For  my  grete  fol j/  he  sajd, 

*  And  for  m  j  kkidenesse. 
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I  had  a  sone,  for  soth,  RobjOy 
That  sholde  have  ben  mj  eyre, 

When  he  was  twenty  wynter  olde^ 
In  felde  wolde  juste  full  feyre; 

He  slewe  a  knyght  of  Lancastshyre^ 

And  a  sqnyre  bolde; 
For  to  save  hym  in  his  lyght, 

My  goodes  beth  sette  and  solde; 

My  londes  beth  set  to  wedde>  Bobyn, 

Untyll  a  certayne  daye^ 
To  a  ryche  abbot  here  besyde, 

Of  Sajmt  Mary  abbay/ 

«  What  is  the  somme?*  sayd  Robyn, 
'  Trouthe  than  tell  thou  me/ 

*  Syr,*  he  sayd,  *  foure  hondred  pounde, 

The  abbot  tolde  it  to  me/ 

Now,  and  thou  lese  thy  londe,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  What  sh«n  fan  of  the? 

*  Hastely  I  wyll  me  buske^'  sayd  the  knyght, 

^  Over  the  salte  see, 

And  se  where  Cryst  was  quvcke  and  deed. 

On  the  mounte  of  Calnare 
Fare  well,  frende,  and  have  good  daye, 

It  may  noo  better  bo        * 

Teeres  fell  out  of  his  eyen  fwo^ 
He  wolde  haue  gone  his  waye«— 

*  Farewell,  frendes,  and  have  good  day^ 

I  ne  have  more  to  pay/ 

■  Where  be  thy  fiiendes?  sayd  Bobyiu 

*  Syr,  never  one  wyll  me  know; 
Whvie  I  was  rrdie  i»ow  At  home^ 

Grete  host  then  wolde  they  blowe. 

And  now  they  renne  awaye  fix)  m^ 

As  bestes  on  a  rowe; 
They  take  no  more  heed  of  me 

Then  they  me  never  sawe.* 

For  ruthe  then  w^te  Lytell  JobaOt 
Scathelocke  and  Much  in  frere. 

*  Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,  sayd  TRdfyn, 
42  '  ^^  ^cfo  IB  a  symple  chere. 
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Hftst  thoa  oaj  fiMndas,'  tafd  Bobyn^ 
i  <  Thj  borowes  that  wyU  be?* 

I  <  I  haFe  noDe^'  then  wjrd  the  kaiygbt, 

'  Bat  god  that  djed  on  a  tree.' 

*  Do  waye  thy  japee/  sayd  BobTo, 
'  Therof  wiU  I  right  noae; 
j  Wenest  thou  I  wyll  hare  god  to  boiower 

Peter,  Poole,  or  Jobsai? 

Nay,  by  fayni  that  aie  aiaie. 

And  shope  both  gonae  axid  moiie; 

Fynde  a  better  borowe,'  aayd  Bobyn, 
*  Or  mony  getest  thoa  none.' 

'  I  have  none  otber,'  eayd  the  fcnig*tf, 

'The  8othe  for  to  say. 
Bat  yf  it  be  our  det^  lady. 

She  fayled  me  never  or  thk  day/ 

*  By  dere  wortl^  god,'  sayd  Bobya, 
'  To  aeche  all  England  ihiatowe^ 

Yet  founde  I  never  to  my  pay 
A  moch  better  borove. 

Come  aaw  forthe,  LyteU  Johan, 

And  goo  to  my  tresovr^ 
And  brpge  me  fi)iire  hondi^d  povndeL 

And  loke  that  it  veil  toldeba* 

Forthe  then  vente  LyteU  Jeltti^ 
And  Scathelocke  went  belore, 

He  tolde  out  &are  houndf^  pouade^ 
By  e;^htene  score.* 

'  Is  this  well  tQlde?*  wid  lyteU  Muck. 

Johan  sayd,  <  What  greveth  the? 
It  is  almes  to  help  a  genfyU  kayght 

That  is  fall  in  poverty 

Mayster,'  than  said  Lytell  Johan» 
'  His  dothynge  is  fuU  thynne^ 

Te  must  gyve  the  knyght  a  ly  vttray 
To  lappe  bis  body  ther  in. 

For  ye  iiave  scarlet  and  gnoaeb  mayiter, 

And  many  a  ryche  aray ; 
There  is  no  marchaunt  in  mery  Aigldtide^ 

So  ryche,  I  dare  well  saye.' 
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*  Take,  hym  thre  jerdes  of  everj  coloure^ 

And  loke  that  well  mete  it  be.* 
Ljtell  Johan  toke  none  other  mesure 
Bat  his  bowe  tre, 

And  of  every  handfnll  that  he  met 

He  lept  ouer  fotes  thre. 
'  What  devilkyna  draper/  sajd  Utell  Mach, 

'  Thynkyat  thou  to  he? 

Scathelocke  stoode  fhU  styll  and  loagh. 

And  8ayd»  *  By  god  allmyght^ 
Johan  may  gyre  hym  the  better  meanre^ 

By  god,  it  cost  him  but  lyght' 

*  Mayster/  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

AU  unto  Bobyn  Hode, 

*  Ye  must  gyve  that  knight  an  hors, 

To  lede  home  al  this  good.' 

*  Take  hym  a  gray  courser/  sayd  Robyn, 

*  And  a  sadell  newe; 

He  is  our  ladyes  messengere, 
God  lene  that  he  be  true.* 

*  And  a  good  palfraye,'  sayd  lytell  Mocli» 

*  To  mayntayne  hym  in  his  ryght.* 

*  And  a  payre  of  botes,'  sayd  Scathelocke, 

*  For  he  is  a  genfyll  knyght.' 

*  What  Shalt  thou  gyve  hym,  Lytel  Johan?*  sayd  Bobyn. 

*  Syr,  a  payre  of  gylte  spores  dene^ 
To  pray  for  fdl  this  company : 

God  brynge  hym  oiltt  of  teneP 

*  Whan  shall  my  daye  be,'  sayd  the  knygh^ 

*  Syr,  and  your  wyll  be?* 

^This  daye  twelve  moneth,*  sayd  Bobyn, 
<  Under  this  grene  wode  tre. 

It  were  grete  shame,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  A  knyght  alone  to  ryde, 
Without  squyer,  yeman,  or  page. 

To  walke  by  hys  ayde. 

I  shall  the  lene  Lytyll  Johan  my  man. 

For  he  shall  be  thy  knave; 
In  a  vemans  stede  he  may  the  stonde^ 
^^  Yf  thou  grete  nede  have.' 
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THE  SECONDS  FTTTE. 

Nowe  is  the  knyght  went  on  this  waj» 

This  game  he  thought  full  good, 
When  he  loked  on  Bernjrsdale, 

He  bljBsed  Bobyn  Hoide; 

And  whan  he  thought  on  BerOTsdale, 

On  ScathelocJg,  Much,  and  jfohan. 
He  blyssed  them  for  the  best  company 

That  ever  he  in  oome. 

Then  spake  that  gentyll  knyght, 
To  Lytel  Johan  gan  he  saye, 

*  To-morowe  I  must  to  Yorke  toune^ 

To  Saynt  Mary  abbay; 

And  to  the  abbot  of  that  place 

Foore  hondred  poonde  I  must  pay; 
And  but  I  be  there  upon  this  nyght 

My  londe  is  lost  for  ay.' 

The  abbot  sayd  to  his  covent^ 
niere  he  stode  on  grounde, 

*  This  day  tweHe  moneth  came  there  a  knyght 

And  borowed  foure  hondred  ponnde* 

[He  borowed  foure  hondred  ponnde,] 

Upon  all  his  londe  fre^ 
But  he  come  this  ylke  day 

DysheoTtye  shall  he  be.* 

'  It  is  full  erely,'  sayd  the  pryoure^ 

*  The  day  is  not  yet  ferre  gone» 

I  had  lever  to  pay  an  hondred  pounde* 
And  lay  it  downe  a  none. 

The  knight  is  ferre  be  yonde  the  see^ 

In  Englonde  is  his  ryght, 
And  suffreth  honger  and  colde^ 

And  many  a  sory  nyght: 

It  were  grete  pyt^'  said  the  piyoure^ 

*  So  to  have  his  londe^ 

And  ye  be  so  lyght  of  your  conseyence 
Ye  do  to  him  much  wronge/  ^ 
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'  Thoo  art  ener  in  my  berde,'  sayd  the  abbot* 

Bj  god  ttod  sajnt  Byefaorde.' 
With  that  cam  in  a  fat-heded  monkey 

The  heygh  aelerer; 

'  He  is  dede  or  hanged,'  sayd  the  monkey 

*  By  god  that  bought  me  dere» 
And  we  shall  have  to  spende  in  this  place 

FoDxe  hondred  ponnde  by  yere.' 

The  sMMt  and  the  hy  sderer, 

Sfeerie  fortiie  fnll  bolde, 
The  high  justyoe  of  Englonde  ! 

The  abbot  there  dyde  holde. .  i 
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The  hye  jnskyce  aad  many  mo 

Had  ti^e  into  their  hoode 
Holy  all  the  knyi^itos  det. 

To  put  that  knyght  to  wronge. 

They  demad  the  knyght  wonder  sore, 

line  abbot  and  hys  meyn^: 
'  But  he  come  this  ^e  day 

Dysheryte  shall  he  be.' 

'  He  wyll  not  come  ye^'  sayd  the  justyoe^ 

*  Idare  well  nndertalke.' 
Bat  insorowe  tjme  Hot  them  all 

The  knyght  came  to  die  g^te. 

Than  beqpake  that  gentyll  knyght 

Untyll  hys  meynl, 
'  Now  pnt  on  your  symple  wedes 

That  ye  brought  m>  the  see.*' 

[They  put  on  their  symple  wedes,] 
And  came  to  the  gates  anone, 

The  porter  was  redy  hymselfe, 
And  weloomed  them  everychone. 

'  Welcome,  syr  kny^t,'  sayd  the  port^, 

*  My  lorde  to  mete  is  he. 
And  so  is  many  a  gentyll  man, 

For  the  love  of  the.' 

The  porter,  simxre  •  foQ  greie  othe» 

'  By  god  that  made  me. 
Here  be  the  best  ooresed  liers^ 

That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 
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*  That  eased  fo^fal  itey  leJ 

*  Thej  shall  net  coiba  Ib^iu^'  oagpd  tbe  i&iyghty 

'  Bj  god  1fa«l  djtd  on  a  tre.' 

Lordes  were  to  meto  iieMe 

In  that  abbotes  hall. 
The  knyght  wemt  forth  and  kneled  downe^ 

And  salved  tfaem  greta  and  smalL 

*  Do  ^adlj;  ajrr  abbot,'  sajd  the  knjgfat^ 

*  I  am  eome  to  holde  my  day/ 
The  fyeat  word  the  abbot  spake, 

'  Hast  thoa  brought  my  pay? 

^  Mot  one  peny,'  sayd  the  knyght, 
'  By  god  that  maked  me.' 

*  Thou  art  a  daretred  dettoor,'  sayd  the  abboti 

*  Syr  jnstyoe,  drynke  to  me. 

What  dooat  tfaoti  here,'  sayd  the  abbot, 

*  Bat  thou  haddest  brought  thy  pay?' 
'  Far  god,'  than  sayd  the  knight, 

*  To  pray  of  a  lenger  daye*' 

'  Tlnr  daye  k  broke,'  sayd  the  jiialyc% 

'  lionde  geftest  thou  none.' 
'  Now,  good  syr  jostyoe,  be  my  freikd^ 

And  &nde  me  of  my  fone.' 

*T  ma.  hold^  with  the  abbot»'  sayd  the  justyoe^ 
'  Bothe  with  cbUi  and  fee.' 

*  Now,  good  syr  sfaery^  be  my  frende.'. 

'  Nay  for  god,'  si^r^^  be. 

*  Now«  good  ayr  abbot>  be  my  frende^ 

For  &y  eorteys^ 
And  holde  my  kndes  in  thy  honde 
Tyll  I  have  made  tbfe  gree; 

And  I  wyll  be  t2^  true  servannte, 

And  trewely  aerve  the^ 
Tyl  ye  have  &iuge  hondved  pounde 

Of  money  good  and  free.' 

The  abbot  sware  a  ftiU  gretti  otbe» 

'  By  god  that  dyed  on  a  tree* 
€ret  the  k>nde  whero  thou  may. 

For  thou  getest  none  of  me.' 
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'  By  dere  worthy  god,*  then  Myd  she  knyghty 

'  That  all  this  worlde  wrooght^ 
But  I  have  my  kmde  agsyne 

Full  dere  it  ahall  be  bought; 

God,  that  waa  of  a  mayden  boroe, 

Lene  na  well  to  apede! 
For  it  ia  good  to  aaaay  a  firende 

Or  that  a  man  have  node.' 

The  abbot  lothely  on  him  gan  loke^ 
And  vylaynealy  hym  gan  call; 

*  Oat,'  he  saydy  *  thou  d^ae  knyght, 

Spede  the  out  of  my  hall  f 

*  Thou  lyeat,*  then  aayd  the  gentyll  knyght^ 

*  Abbot  in  thy  hal; 
Falae  knyght  was  I  never. 

By  god  that  made  us  alL' 

Up  then  stode  that  gentyll  knyght, 
To  the  abbot  sayd  he, 

*  To  suffice  a  knyght  to  knele  so  longe^ 

Thou  canst  no  curteyeje; 

In  joustes  and  in  toumement 

Full  ferre  than  have  I  be^ 
And  put  myselfe  as  ferre  in  preea 

As  ony  tiiat  ever  I  se.' 

<  What  wyll  ye  gyve  more?*  aaid  the  justyoe^ 

*  And  the  knyght  shaU  make  a  releyse; 
And  elles  dare  I  safly  swere 

Ye  holde  never  your  londe  in  pees/ 

'  Ap  hondred  pounde,'  sayd  the  abbot. 

The  justyce  said,  *  Gyve  him  two/ 
'  Nay,  be  god,'  said  the  knyght, 

Yet  gete  ye  it  not  soo: 

Though  ye  wolde  gyve  a  thoosande  more. 

Yet  were  ye  never  the  nere; 
Shall  there  never  be  myn  eyre, 

Abbots  justyae,  ne  frae.' 

He  sterte  hym  to  a  horde  anone, 

TyU  a  table  rounde, 
And  there  he  shoke  out  of  a  bagge 

Even  foure  hondred  pounde. 


*  Have  here  thj  golde,  syr  abbol^'  sayd  the  knjght^ 

'  Which  that  thou  lentest  me; 
Haddeat  thoa  ben  curteys  at  my  oomynge^ 
Bewarde  ahddest  thoa  have  be.* 

The  abbot  sat  atyfl,  and  ete  no  nunre. 

For  all  his  xyaU  chere. 
He  caste  his  hede  on  his  shold^, 

And  fast  began  to  stare. 

'  Take  me  my  golde  agayne,'  sayd  the  abbot, 

*  Syr  justyce^  that  I  toke  th& 
'  Not  a  peny/  sayd  the  justyce, 

'  By  god,  that  dyed  on  a  tree.* 

*  8jT  abboty  and  ye  men  of  lawe. 

Now  have  I  holde  my  daye. 
Now  ahaU  I  haye  my  londe  agavne, 
For  ought  that  yon  can  saye. 

The  knyght  stert  ont  of  the  dare, 

Awaye  was  all  his  care^ 
And  on  he  put  his  good  dothynge, 

The  other  he  lefte  there. 

He  wente  hym  forthe  full  mery  fljngynge^ 

As  men  have  tolde  in  tale» 
His  lady  met  hym  at  the  gate^ 

At  home  in  Wierysdale. 

*  Welcome^  my  lorde,'  sayd  his  lady; 

*  Syr,  lost  is  all  your  good  ?* 

^  Be  mery,  dame,'  sayd  &e  knyght, 
<  And  praye  for  Bobyn  Hode, 

That  ever  his  soule  be  in  blysse, 

He  hdpe  me  out  of  my  tene; 
Ne  had  not  be  his  kyndenesse, 

Baggers  had  we  ben. 

The  abbot  and  I  aoordyd  ben. 

He  is  served  of  his  pay. 
The  good  yeman  lent  it  me, 

Ab  I  came  by  the  way/ 

This  knyght  ihan  dwelled  fayre  at  home, 

The  sodi  for  to  say, 
Tyil  he  had  got  foure  hondreth  pounde, 

All  redy  for  too  paye. 
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He  purveyed  hym  an  hcmdred  bowes^ 
The  strenges  [were]  weUe  cj^yght. 

An  hoadred  shefe  of  urowes  good. 
The  bedes  bomyahed  fuU  orygbtp 

And  every  arowe  an  elle  kmge^ 

With  pecocke  weU  ydygbt, 
Inocked  all  with  whyte  sylveri 

It  was  a  semly  «yght. 

He  purveyed  hym  an  hondreth  men, 
Well  hameysed  in  that  atede. 

And  hymselfe  in  that  same  sete, 
And  clothed  in  whyte  and  rede. 

He  bare  a  launsgay  in  his  honde^ 

And  a  man  ledde  his  male. 
And  reden  with  a  lyght  songe, 

Unto  Bemysdale. 

As  he  went  at  a  brydge  ther  was  |k  wrastelyng. 

And  there  taryed  was  he, 
And  there  was  idl  the  best  yemea, 

Of  all  the  west  eountree. 

A  foil  fayre  game  there  was  upset, 

A  whyte  bull  up  ipyght; 
A  grete  courser  with  sadle  and  biydil, 

With  golde  barney  shed  full  hryght; 

A  payre  of  gloves,  a  rede  golde  ryoge, 
A  pype  of  wyne,  in  good  fay; 

What  man  bereth  him  best,  I  wys, 
The  pryee  shall  bere  away. 

There  was  a  yeman  in  that  place^ 

And  best  worthy  was  he. 
And  for  he  was  ferre  and  frend  besiad, 

Islayne  he  sholde  have  be. 

The  knyght  had  reuth  of  this  jeakop 
In  place  where  that  he  stode, 

He  said  that  yoman  sholde  have  no  hanne, 
For  love  of  Robyn  Hode. 

The  knyght  presed  into  the  place. 
An  hondred  folowed  hym  fre» 

With  bowes  bent,  and  arowes  sharpe, . 
For  to  shende  that  company. 
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Thej  sholdred  all,  aad  made  hjm  rome» 

To  wete  what  he  wolde  aaj, 
He  toke  the  jernan  by  the  hende. 

And  gave  hym  aU  the  playe; 


He  gave  hym  fyre  marke  far  faia  wjne, 

'Tbere  it  laje  on  the  moldfi^ 
And  bad  it  sholde  be  sette  a  broche^ 

Drynke  who  ao  wolde. 

Thus  longe  taryed  thia  gentyfi  knyght, 

Tyll  that  phiye  was  done, 
So  longe  abode  Bobyn  fastynge, 

Thre  honres  after  the  none. 


THE  THYBDE  FTTTE. 

Lyth  and  lysten,  gentyll  men, 

AQ  that  now  be  here, 
Of  LyteU  Johan,  that  was  the  knyghtes  man^ 

Good  myrthe  ye  shall  here. 

It  was  upon  a  mery  day. 

That  yonge  men  woLde  go  shete^  . 
Lytell  Johan  fet  his  bowe  anone^ 

And  sayd  he  wolde  them  mete. 

Thre  tymes  Lytell  Johan  shot  about, 

And  alway  deft  the  wande. 
The  proude  aheryf  of  Notyngfaam 

By  the  markes  gan  stands. 

The  sheryf  swore  a  full  grete  othe^ 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre^ 
This  man  is  the  best  archere 

That  yet  sawe  I  me. 

'  Say  me  now,  wyght  yonge  man. 

What  is  now  thy  name? 
In  what  countre  were  thou  born, 

And  where  is  thy  wonnynge  wan? 

'  In  Holdemesse  I  was  bore, 

I  wys  all  of  my  dame, 

Men  <^  me  Reynolde  Grenelefe^ 

Whan  I  am  at  hame.* 
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'  8^  me,  Beynaad  Grenelefe, 
Wolte  thou  dwell  with  me? 

And  every  yere  I  will  the  gvre 
Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee/ 

'  I  have  a  mayster/  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  A  curteys  knight  ib  he^ 
May  ye  gete  leve  of  hym. 

The  better  may  it  bee/ 

The  ahezyfe  gate  Lytell  Johan 
Twelve  monethes  of  the  knyght, 

Therfore  he  gave  him  ryght  anone 
A  good  hon  and  a  wyght. 

Now  is  Lytel  Johan  the  sheryffes  man. 

He  gyre  us  well  to  apede, 
But  alway  thooght  Lytell  Johan 

To  quyte  hym  well  his  mede. 

*  Now  BO  god  me  helpe,'  sayd  Lytel  Johan, 

*  And  he  my  trewe  lewt^, 
I  shall  be  the  worste  servaunte  to  hym 

That  ever  yet  had  he/ 

It  befell  upon  a  Wednesday, 

The  sheryfe  on  hontynge  was  gone 
And  Lytel  Johan  lay  in  Us  bed, 
'     And  was  foryete  at  home. 

Therfore  he  was  fastynge 

Tyl  it  was  past  the  none. 
*  Good  syr  stuard,  I  pray  the, 

Geve  me  to  dyne,'  sayd  Lytel  Johan; 

• 

'  It  is  to  long  for  Gh^nelefe, 
Fastynge  so  long  to  be; 

Therfore  I  pray  the,  stuarde. 
My  dyner  gyve  thou  me.* 

*  Shalt  thon  never  ete  ne  drynke,'  sayd  the  staardeb 

*  TyU  my  lord  be  come  to  towne.' 

*  I  mdLe  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Lytell  Johai^ 

I  had  lever  to  cracke  thy  crowne.' 

The  butler  was  fnl  nncurteysy 

There  he  stode  on  flore^ 
.He  sterte  to  the  buttery, 
.0                  And  shet  fast  the  dore» 
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Lytell  Johan  gaxe  the  buteler  sach  a  rap^ 

HLb  backe  yede  nygh  on  two» 
Tho  he  Ijred  an  hcmdreth  wynter. 

The  wors  he  sholde  ga 

He  spomed  the  dore  with  his  fote, 

It  went  ap  wel  and  fjne^ 
And  there  he  made  a  hurge  lyyeraj 

Both  of  ale  and  wjne. 

'  Syth  ye  wyl  not  dyne,'  sayd  Lytel  Johan, 

'  I  shall  gyre  yon  to  drynke. 
And  though  ye  lyve  an  hondred  wynter. 

On  Lytell  Johan  ye  shall  thynk/ 

Lytell  Johan  ete,  and  Lytell  [Johan]  dronke. 

The  whyle  that  he  wolde. 
The  sheryfe  had  in  hys  kechyn  a  ooke, 

A  stoute  man  and  a  bolde, 

*  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  the  coke» 

'  Thoa  arte  a  shrewde  hynde. 
In  an  honsholde  to  dwel. 
For  to  ask  thus  to  dyne.' 

And  there  he  lent  Lytel  Johan 
Grood  strokes  thre. 

*  1  make  myn  ayowe,'  said  Lytell  Johan, 

'  These  strokes  lyketh  well  me* 

Thou  arte  a  bolde  man  and  an  hardy, 

And  so  Ihynketh  me; 
And  or  I  passe  fro  this  place^ 

Asayed  better  shalt  thou  be/ 

Lytell  Johan  drewe  a  good  swerde, 

The  coke  toke  another  in  honde; 
They  thought  nothynge  for  to  fle. 

But  s^y  for  to  stonde. 

There  they  fought  sore  Jfcpgyder, 

Two  myle  way  and  more^ 
Myght  neither  other  harme  done. 

The  mountenannce  of  an  houre. 

*  1  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  And  be  my  trewe  lewte, 
Thou  art  one  of  the  best  swerdemen, 
That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 
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Coowdest  ihon  shote  ts  well  in  a  bowe. 
To  grene  wood  thou  sholdest  with  me, 

And  two  tjmes  in  the  yere  thy  dothjnge 
Ichaunged  sholde  be; 

And  etrerj  yere  of  Bobyn  Hode 
Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee.' 

*  Pat  np  thy  Bwerde,'  sayd  the  ooke, 

*  And  felowes  wyll  we  be.' 

Then  he  fette  to  Lytell  Johan 

The  numbles  of  a  doo. 
Good  brede  and  fall  good  wyne. 

They  ete  and  dranke  therto. 

And  whan  they  had  dronken  well, 
Ther  trouthes  togyder  they  plyght. 

That  they  wolde  be  with  Bobyn 
That  ylke  same  day  at  nyght. 

The  dyde  them  to  the  tresnre-hous. 

As  fast  as  they  myght  gone, 
The  lockes  that  were  of  good  stele 

They  brake  them  eyerychone ; 

They  toke  away  the  sylver  vessell, 
Ajad  all  that  they  myght  get, 

Feces,  masars,  and  spones^ 
Wolde  they  non  foi^ete; 

Also  they  toke  the  good  pence, 
Thre  hondred  pounde  and  thre; 

And  dyde  them  strayt  to  Bobyn  Hode, 
Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 

*  God  the  save,  my  dere  mayst^, 

And  Cryst  the  save  and  se.' 
And  than  sayd  Bobyn  to  Lytell  Johan, 
'  Welcome  myght  thou  be; 

And  also  be  that  fiiyie  yemkn 
Thou  bryngest  there  with  the. 

What  fydynges  firo  Notyngham? 
Lytell  J<^ian,  tell  thou  me.' 

*  Wen  the  greteth  the  proode  sheryfe^ 

And  sende  the  here  by  me 
Bis  coke  and  his  sylyer  vessell. 

And  thre  hondred  ponnde  and  thre.' 
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*  I  make  myn  ftyow  to  god,'  sayd  RobTn, 

*  And  to  the  treayt^ 

It  was  never  by  his  good  \fjU9 
This  good  is  oome  to  me.' 

Ljtell  Johan  hjm  there  bethonghty 

On  a  shrewed  wyle, 
Fjye  mjle  in  the  forest  he  ran, 

Hjm  happed  at  his  wjll; 

Than  he  met  the  proud  sheijf^ 
Hantynge  with  honnde  and  home^ 

Ljteil  Johan  cond  his  oortejsjey 
And  kneled  hjm  befome: 

*  God  the  save,  my  dere  mayst^r, 

And  Cr3r8t  the  save  and  se.' 

*  Baynolde  Grenelefe^'  sayd  the  sheryfe^ 

*  Where  hast  thou  nowe  be?' 

'  I  have  be  in  this  forest, 

A  fayre  syght  can  I  se. 
It  was  one  of  the  fayrest  syghtes 

That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me; 


!  Tonder  I  se  a  ryght  &yre  hart. 

His  ooloure  is  of  grene. 
Seven  score  of  dere  upon  an  herde 
Be  with  hym  all  bedene; 
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tynde  are  so  sharp,  maystor, 
Of  sezty  and  well  mo^ 
That  I  durst  not  shote  for  drede 
Lest  they  wolde  me  aloo.' 

*  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  the  sheryf, 

*  That  syght  wolde  I  fayn  se.'  « 

*  Buske  you  thyderwarde^  my  dere  mayster, 

Anone,  and  wende  with  me.' 

The  sheryfe  rode,  and  Lytell  Johan 

Of  fote  he  was  fbll  smarte, 
And  whan  they  came  afore  Bobyif  s 

'  Lo^  here  is  the  mayster  harte!' 

Styll  stode  the  proude  sheryf, 

A  sory  man  was  he: 
Wo  worthe  the,  Baynolde  Grenelefe! 
Thou  hast  now  betrayed  me.' 
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'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  Majster,  ye  be  to  bLime^ 
I  was  myeseryed  of  my  dynere^ 

When  I  was  with  you  at  haine.* 

Soone  he  was  to  sopper  sette, 

And  served  with  flrlver  whyte ; 
And  whan  the  sheryf  se  his  yessell, 

For  sorowe  he  myght  not  ete. 

'  Make  good  chere,'  sayd  Bobyn  Hode^ 

'  Sheryfe,  for  chaiyt^ 
And  for  the  love  of  Ljtell  Johan, 

Thy  lyfe  is  grannted  to  the.' 

When  they  had  sopped  well. 

The  day  was  all  agone, 
Robyn  oommannded  Xytell  Johan 

To  drawe  of  his  hosen  and  his  shone^ 

His  kyrtell  and  his  oote  a  pye^ 

That  was  forred  well  fyne^ 
And  take  him  a  grene  mant^U, 

To  hippe  his  body  theruL 

Bobyn  commaonded  his  wyght  young  men^ 

Under  the  grene  wood  tre^ 
They  shall  lay  in  that  same  sort; 

That  the  sheryf  myght  them  se. 

All  nyght  laye  that  prond  sheryf^ 

In  hiJB  breche  and  in  his  sherte, 
No  wonder  it  was  in  grene  wode» 

Tho  his  sydes  do  smerte. 

*  Make  glad  chere,'  sayd  Bobyn  Hode, 

^  Sheiyfei  for  charyte^ 
For  this  is  our  order  I  wysy 
Under  the  grene  wood  tre.' 

'  This  is  harder  order/  sayd  the  sheryfe, 

*  Than  ^ny  anker  or  frere; 
For  al  the  golde  in  mery  Englonde 

I  wolde  not  longe  dweU  here.' 

*  All  these  twelve  monethesy*  sayd  Bobyu, 

^  Thou  shalte  dwell  with  me; 
I  shall  the  teche,  proud  sheryfe, 
An  outlawe  for  to  be.' 
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'  Or  I  here  another  nyght  Ije^'  sayd  the  sherjrte^ 

*  Bobyn,  nowe,  I  pray  the^ 
Smyte  c^  my  hede  rather  to-mome^ 

And  I  forgyye  it  the. 

Lete  me  go^'  then  sayd  the  sheryf, 

<  For  saynt  Charyt^ 
And  I  wyll  be  the  best  frende 

That  ever  yet  had  the.' 

*  Hiou  shahe  swere  me  an  othe,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  On  my  bryght  bronde. 

Thou  shalt  never  awayte  me  scathe^ 
By  water  ne  by  londe; 

And  if  thon  fynde  ony  of  my  men, 

By  nyght  or  by  day, 
Upon  thyne  othe  thou  shalt  swere, 

To  helpe  them  that  thou  may'.' 

Now  have  the  sheyrf  iswore  his  othe^ 

And  home  he  b^gan  to  gone, 
He  was  as  fuU  of  grene  wode 

As  ever  was  hepe  of  stone. 


THE  FOURTH  FYTTB. 

The  sheryf  dwelled  in  Notynghame, 
He  was  fiiyne  that  he  was  gone, 

And  Bobyn  and  his  mery  men 
Went  to  wode  anone. 

'  Gro  we  to  dyner,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan. 

Bobyn  Hode  sayd, '  Xay ; 
For  I  drede  our  lady  be  wroth  with  me, 

For  she  sent  me  not  my  pay/ 

*  Have  no  dont,  mayster,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan^ 

*  Yet  is  not  tibe  sonne  at  rest. 
For  I  dare  saye,  and  saufly  swere^ 

The  knyght  is  trewe  and  trust' 

'  Take  thy  bowe  in  thy  hande,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

'  Let  Moche  wende  with  the. 
And  so  shall  Wyllyam  Scathelock, 

And  no  man  abyde  with  me, 
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And  walk  ap  into  the  Sayies, 

And  to  Watijnge-strete, 
And  wayte  after  some  nnketh  gest, 

Up-chaonce  je  maj  them  mete. 

Whether  he  be  messengere. 

Or  a  man  that  myrthes  can. 
Or  yf  he  be  a  pore  man, 

Of  my  good  he  shall  have  some.' 

Fordi  then  stert  Lytel  Johan, 

Half  in  tray  and  tene^ 
And  gyrde  hym  with  a  full  good  swerde^ 

Under  a  mantel  of  grene. 

They  went  up  to  the  Sayles, 

These  yemen  all  thre; 
They  loked  est,  they  loked  west. 

They  myght  no  man  se. 

But  as  they  loked  in  Bemysdale, 

By  the  hye  waye, 
Than  were  they  ware  of  two  Uacke  monkes^ 

Eche  on  a  good  palferay. 

Then  bespake  Lytell  Johan, 

To  Much  he  gan  say, 
*  I  dare  lay  my  lyfe  to  wedde, 

That  these  monkes  have  brought  our  pay. 

Make  glad  chere,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
'  And  frese  our  bowes  of  ewe, 

And  loke  your  hertes  be  seker  and  sad. 
Your  strynges  trusty  and  trewe. 

The  monke  hath  fifty  two  men. 
And  seven  somers  full  stronge, 

There  rydeth  no  bysshop  in  this  londe 
So  ryally,  I  understond. 

Brethem,*  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
*  Here  are  no  more  but  we  thre; 

But  we  brynge  them  to  dyner. 
Our  mayster  dare  we  not  se. 

Bende  your  bowes,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
'  Make  all  yon  prese  to  stonde, 

The  formost  monke,  his  lyfe  and  his  deth 
Is  closed  in  my  honde. 
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Abjde,  chorle  mooke/  sajd  Ljtell  Jo  ban, 
i  '  No  ferther  that  thou  gone; 

i  Tf  thoa  doost)  bj  dere  worthy  god, 

Thj  deth  ia  in  mj  honde. 

I  And  evyll  thijfte  on  thy  hede,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

I  '  Ryght  under  thy  hattes  bonde, 

I  For  thou  hast  made  our  mayster  wroth, 

I  He  is  fastynge  so  longe.' 
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*  Who  ia  your  mayster?'  sayd  the  monke. 

Lytell  Johan  sayd,  *  Robyn  Hode.' 
<  He  is  a  stronge  thefe,'  sayd  the  monke, 
^  Of  hym  herd  I  never  good.' 

*  Thou  lyesty'  than  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  And  that  shall  rewe  the; 
He  18  a  yeman  of  the  forest. 
To  dyne  he  hath  bode  the*' 

Much  was  redy  with  a  bolte, 

Bedly  and  a  none. 
He  set  the  monke  to  fore  the  bresti 

To  the  grounde  that  he  can  gone. 

Of  fyfty  two  wyght  yonge  men. 

There  abode  not  one^ 
Saf  a  lytell  page^  and  a  grome. 

To  iede  the  somers  with  Johan. 

Hiey  brought  the  monke  to  the  lodge  dore, 

Whether  he  were  loth  or  lefe, 
For  to  speke  widi  Bobyn  Hode^ 

Maugre  in  theyr  tethe. 

Bobyn  dyde  adowne  his  hode, 

Ibe  monke  whan  that  he  se; 
The  monke  was  not  so  curteyse, 

His  hode  then  let  he  be. 

'  He  is  a  chorle,  mayster,  by  dere  worthy  god/ 
Than  said  Lytell  Johiui. 

*  Thereof  no  force,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

^  For  curteysy  can  he  none. 

How  many  men,'  sayd  Bobj^n, 
'  Had  this  monk^  Johan?' 

*  Fifty  and  two  whan  that  we  met. 

But  many  of  them  be  gone.' 
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'  Let  blowe  a  home,'  sayd  Bobji!, 
*  That  felaoflhjp  may  as  knowe;' 

Seven  score  of  wjght  yemen, 
Came  pryckynge  on  a  rowe, 

And  everych  of  them  a  good  mantel! 

Of  Bcariet  and  of  raye, 
All  they  came  to  good  Robyn, 

To  wyte  what  he  wolde  say. 

They  made  the  monke  to  waahe  and  wype^ 

And  syt  at  his  denere, 
Robyn  Hode  and  Lytel  Johan 

Tbey  served  him  bothe  in  fere. 

*  Do  gladly,  monke,'  sayd  Bobyn. 

'  Gramercy,  syr,'  said  he. 

*  Where  is  your  abbay,  whan  ye  are  at  home, 

And  who  is  your  avow^?* 

^  Saynt  Mary  abbay,'  sayd  the  monke, 

*  Though  I  be  symple  here.' 

*  In  what  o%ce?'  sayd  Bobyn. 

*  Syr,  the  hye  selerer.' 

*  Ye  be  the  more  welcome,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  So  ever  mote  I  the. 

Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,'  sayd  Bobyn, 
<  This  monke  shall  drynke  to  me. 

But  I  have  grete  mervayle,  sayd  Bobyn, 

'  Of  all  this  longe  day, 
I  dreda  our  lady  be  wroth  with  mc^ 

She  sent  me  not  my  pay.' 

'  Have  no  doute,  mayster,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  Ye  have  no  nede  I  saye. 
This  monke  it  hath  brought,  I  dare  well  swere^ 

For  he  is  of  her  abbay.' 

*  And  she  was  a  borowe,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

'  Betwene  a  knyght  and  me, 
Of  a  lytell  money  that  I  hym  lent. 
Under  the  grene  wode  tree; 

And  yf  thou  hast  that  sylver  ibroughte^ 

I  pray  the  let  me  se. 
And  I  shall  helpe  the  eftsones, 

Yf  thou  have  nede  of  me.* 
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The  monke  swore  a  full  grete  othe. 
With  a  B017  chere, 

*  Of  the  boTowehode  thou  spekest  to  me^ 

Herde  I  never  ere.' 

*  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Bobjn^ 

*  Monke,  thou  art  to  blarney 
For  god  is  holde  a  rjghtwjs  man. 

And  so  is  hia  dame. 

Thou  toldest  with  thjn  owne  tonge. 

Thou  may  not  say  nay. 
How  ihou  arte  her  servaunt, 

And  servest  her  every  day: 

And  thou  art  made  her  messengere, 

My  money  for  to  pay, 
Therfore  I  can  the  more  thanke, 

Thou  arte  come  at  thy  day. 

What  is  in  yoar  cofers?  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Trewe  than  tell  then  me.' 

*  Syr,*  he  sayd,  *  twenty  marke^ 

Al  so  mote  I  the.' 

*  Yf  there  be  no  more,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  I  wyll  not  one  penv; 

Yf  thou  hast  myster  of  ony  more, 
Syr,  more  I  shall  lende  to  the; 

And  yf  I  fynde  more,'  savd  Bobyn, 

'  I  wys  tiiou  shalte  it  n>rgone; 
For  of  Uiy  spendynge  sylver,  monk, 

Thererf  wyll  I  ryght  none. 

60  nowe  fortlie,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  the  tronth  tell  thon  mei 
If  there  be  no  more  but  twenty  marke^ 

No  peny  that  I  se.' 

Lytell  Johan  spred  his  mantell  downe^ 

As  he  had  done  before. 
And  he  tolde  out  of  the  monkes  male^ 

Eyght  himdreth  ponnde  and  more^ 

Lytell  Johan  let  it  lye  full  styll. 
And  went  to  his  mayster  in  hast; 

*  ^J^*  ^^  ^y^  *  ^®  monke  is  trewe  ynowe^ 

Our  lady  hath  doubled  vour  cost.' 
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*  I  make  myn  aTOwe  to  god/  sajd  Robjii» 

*  Monke,  what  tolde  I  the? 
Our  iadj  is  the  trewest  womibD, 

That  ever  yet  founde  I  me. 

By  dere  worthy  god,'  said  Rdbyn, 

^  To  seche  aU  Englond  thorowe. 
Yet  founde  I  never  to  my  |My 

A  moche  better  boiowe. 

Fyll  of  the  beat  wyne,  do  hym  drynke/  said  Bobyn; 

*  And  grete  well  thy  lady  hende. 
And  yf  d^e  have  nede  of  Eobyn  Hode, 

A  frende  she  shall  hym  fynde; 

And  yf  the  nedeth  ony  more  tjMTf 

Come  thou  agayne  to  me. 
And,  by  this  token  she  hath  me  sent. 

She  shall  have  sach  thre.' 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  ward, 

There  to  holde  grete  mote, 
The  knyght  that  rode  so  hye  on  hors, 

To  brynge  hym  under  fote. 

*  Whether  be  ye  away?'  sayd  Robyn. 

*  Syr,  to  maners  in  this  l<mde. 
Too  reken  with  our  reves. 

That  have  done  moch  wronge.' 

'  Gome  now  forth,  Lytell  Johaa, 

And  haiken  to  my  tale^ 
A  better  yemen  I  knowe  none^ 

To  seke  a  monkes  male.' 

*  How  much  is  in  yonder  other  cofer?*  said  Robyn, 

The  soth  must  we  see/ 

*  By  our  lady,'  then  sayd  the  monke, 

'  That  were  no  curteysye. 

To  bydde  a  man  to  dyner. 

And  syth  hym  bete  and  bynde.' 
'  It  is  our  olde  manor,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  To  leve  but  lyteU  bdiynde.* 

The  monke  toke  the  hors  with  spore^ 
No  lenger  wolde  he  abyde. 

*  Aske  to  drynke,'  than  said  Robyn, 

*  Or  that  ye  forther  ryde/ 
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*  Nay,  for  god,'  than  sajd  the  monke, 

*  Me  reweth  I  cam  so  nere, 

For  better  cfaepe  I  mjght  have  dyned. 
In  Blythe  or  in  Dankestere.' 

*  Greta  well  jomr  abbot,'  said  Bobjny 

*  And  your  pryour,  I  you  pray. 
And  byd  hym  send  me  soeh  a  aonke» 

To  dyner  every  day.' 

Now  lete  we  that  monke  be  styll. 

And  speke  we  of  that  knyght^ 
Yet  he  came  to  holde  his  day, 

Whyle  that  it  was  lyght. 

He  dyde  hym  streyt  to  Bemysdale, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre, 
And  he  founde  there  Robyn  Hode, 

And  all  his  mery  meynd. 

The  knyght  lyght  downe  of  his  good  palMy» 

Robyn  whan  he  gan  see. 
So  corteysly  he  dyde  adoune  his  hode, 

And  set  hym  on  his  knee. 

'  Grod  the  save,  good  Bobyn  Hode, 

And  al  this  company.' 
'  Welcome  be  thou,  gentyll  knyght, 

And  ryght  welcome  to  me.' 

Than  bespake  hjm  Rchjn  Hode, 
To  that  knyght  so  fre^ 

*  What  nede  dzyveth  the  to  grene  wode? 

I  pray  thee,  syr  knyght»  tell  me. 

And  welcome  be  thou,  gentyl  knyght, 

Why  hast  thou  be  so  longe?' 
'  For  Uie  abbot  and  the  hye  justyce 

Wolde  have  had  my  lond^' 

*  Hast  thou  thy  lond  agayneP  sayd  Bobyn, 

'  Treuth  tbui  tell  thpu  me.' 
*•  Ye,  for  god,'  sayd  the  knyght, 
'  And  &at  thanke  I  god  and  the. 

<  But  take  not  a  grefe,  I  have  be  so  longe; 

I  came  by  a  wrastelynge. 
And  there  I  dyd  holpe  a  pore  yem^n. 

With  wronge  was  put  behynde.' 


*  Naj,  for  god/  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Syr  knjghty  that  thanke  I  the; 
What  man  that  hdpeth  a  good  yemaiiy 
frende  than  w^  I  be.' 


*  Have  here  fonre  hondred  ponnde^'  than  mjd  the  knjght» 

*  The  whiche  ye  lent  to  me; 
And  here  is  alao  twenty  marke 

For  yoor  curteysy/ 

*  Nay,  for  god/  than  aayd  Bobyn, 

*  Thou  broke  it  well  for  ay. 
For  our  lady,  by  her  selerer, 

Hath  sent  to  me  my  pay; 

And  yf  I  toke  it  twyse, 

A  shame  it  were  to  me: 
But  trewely,  gentyll  knyght, 

Welcom  arte  thoa  to  me.' 

When  Bobyn  had  tolde  his  tale. 
He  leugh  and  had  good  chore. 

*  By  my  tronthe,'  then  sayd  the  knyght, 

*  Toar  money  is  redy  here.' 

*  Broke  it  weU,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  Thou  gentyll  Imyght  so  fre; 
And  welcome  be  thou,  gentill  knyght^ 

Under  my  trystell  tree. 

But  what  shall  these  bowes  do?*  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  And  these  arowes  ifedered  fre^ 

*  By  god,'  than  sayd  the  knyght» 

'  A  pore  present  to  the.' 

<  Come  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  go  to  my  treasury 
And  brynge  me  there  fonre  hondred  pounde 

The  monke  over-tdlde  it  me. 

Have  here  foure  hondred  pounde, 

Thou  gentyll  knyght  and  trewe, 
And  bye  hors  and  hames  good. 

And  gylte  thy  spores  all  newe: 

And  yf  thou  fayle  ony  spendynge, 

Com  to  Bobyn  Hode, 
And  by  my  trouth  thou  shalt  none  fayle^ 
^  The  whyles  I  have  any  good. 
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And  broke  well  thy  four  hundred  poand, 

Whiche  I  lent  to  the, 
And  make  thy  selfe  no  more  so  bare. 

By  the  coonsell  of  me.' 

Thus  than  holpe  hym  good  Robyn, 

The  knyght  all  of  his  care. 
Crody  that  sytteth  in  heven  hye, 

Graunte  us  well  to  fare. 


THE  FYFTH  FYTTE. 


Now  hath  the  knyght  his  leve  itake. 

And  wente  hym  on  his  way; 
Bobyn  Hode  and  his  mery  men 

Dwelled  styll  full  many  a  day. 

Lyth  and  lysten,  gentil  men, 

And  herken  what  I  shall  say, 
How  the  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham 

Dyde  crye  a  full  fayre  play; 

That  all  the  best  archers  of  the  north 

Sholde  come  upon  a  daye, 
And  he  that  shoteth  alder  best 

The  game  shall  here  away. 

*  He  that  shoteth  alder  best 

Furthest  fayre  and  lowe, 
At  a  payre  of  fynly  buttes, 
Under  the  grene  wode  shawe, 

A.  ryght  good  arowe  he  shall  have, 

The  shaft  of  sylver  whjrte. 
The  heade  and  the  feders  of  ryche  rede  golde, 

In  Englond  is  none  lyke.' 

This  then  herde  good  Robyn, 
Under  his  trystell  tre: 

*  Make  you  redy,  ye  wyght  yonge  men^ 

That  sho^rnge  wyll  I  se. 

Buske  you,  my  mery  yonge  men, 

Ye  shall  go  with  me; 
And  I  wyll  wete  the  shryves  fayth> 

Trewe  and  yf  he  be.' 
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Whan  thej  had  theyr  bowes  ibent, 

Theyr  takles  fedred  fre, 
Seven  score  of  wyght  jonge  men 

Stode  by  Robjn's  kne. 

Whan  they  cam  to  Not^ngham, 
The  bnttes  were  fayre  and  longe, 

Many  was  the  bolde  archere 
That  shoted  ¥rith  bowes  stronge. 

'  There  shall  bat  syx  shote  with  me, 
The  other  shal  kepe  my  hede, 

And  stande  with  good  bowes  bcoit, 
That  I  be  not  desceyved.' 

The  fourth  ontlawe  his  bowe  gan  bende. 

And  that  was  Bobyn  Hode, 
And  that  behelde  the  proude  sheryfe. 

All  by  the  but  he  stode. 

Thryes  Bobyn  shot  about, 

And  alway  he  slist  the  wand. 
And  so  dyde  good  Gylberte, 

With  the  whyte  hande. 

Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scatheloke 

Were  archers  good  and  fre; 
Lytell  Much  and  good  Reynolde, 

The  worste  wolde  they  not  be. 

Whan  they  had  shot  aboute, 
These  archours  fayre  and  good, 

Evermore  was  the  best, 
Forsoth,  Bobyn  Hode. 

Hym  was  deljrvered  the  goode  ar6w, 

For  best  worthy  was  he; 
He  toke  the  yeft  so  curteysly, 

To  grene  wode  wolde  he. 

They  cryed  out  on  Bobyn  Hode, 
^d  great  homes  gan  they  blowe. 

*  Wo  worth  the,  treason!'  sayd  Bobyn, 
'  Full  evyl  thou  art  to  knowe. 

And  wo  be  thou,  thou  proud  sheryf. 

Thus  gladdynge  thy  gest, 
Other  wyse  thou  behote  me 

In  yonder  wylde  forest; 
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Bnt  had  I  the  in  grene  wode. 

Under  my  trystell  tre, 
Thou  sholdest  leve  me  a  better  wedde 

Than  thy  trewe  lewt^.' 

Fall  many  a  bowe  there  was  bent» 

And  arowes  let  they  glyde. 
Many  a  kyrtell  there  was  rent^ 

And  hurt  many  a  syde. 

The  outlawes  shot  was  so  stronge. 

That  no  man  mjght  them  diyve, 
And  the  proud  sheiyfes  men 

They  fled  away  full  blyve. 

Bobyn  sawe  the  busshement  to-broke^ 

In  grene  wode  he  wolde  have  be, 
Many  an  arowe  there  was  shot 

Amonge  that  company. 

Lytell  Johan  was  hurte  fuU  sore, 

With  an  arowe  in  his  kne. 
That  he  myght  neyther  go  nor  rjde; 

It  was  full  grete  pyt^. 

Mayster/  then  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

*  If  ever  thou  lovest  me, 
And  for  that  ylke  lordes  love, 

That  dyed  upon  a  tre, 

And  for  the  medes  of  my  servyce, 

That  I  have  served  the, 
Lete  never  the  proude  sheryf 

Alyve  now  fynde  me; 

But  take  out  thy  browne  swerde. 

And  smyte  aU  of  my  hede, 
And  gyre  me  woundes  dede  and  wyde^ 

No  lyfe  on  me  be  lefte.' 

•  I  wolde  not  that,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  Johan,  that  thou  were  slawe. 
For  all  the  golde  in  mery  Englond,    * 

Though  it  lay  now  on  a  rawe.' 

*  God  forbede,'  sayd  LyteU  Much, 

*  That  dyed  on  a  tre. 

That  thou  sholdest,  Lytell  Johan, 
Parte  our  company/  ^^ 
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Up  he  toke  him  on  his  backe, 

And  bare  hjm  well  a  myle; 
Many  a  tjme  he  lajd  hjm  dowuc, 

And  shot  another  whjle. 

Then  was  there  a  fayre  cast^U, 

A  Ijteli  within  the  wode, 
Double-djched  it  was  about, 

And  walled,  by  the  rode; 

And  there  dwelled  that  gentyll  knyght, 

Syr  Richard  at  the  LoIb, 
That  Bobyn  had  lent  his  good, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tree. 

In  he  toke  good  Bobyn, 

And  all  his  company: 
*  Welcome  be  thou,  Bobyn  Hode, 

Welcome  arte  thou  [to]  me; 

And  moche  [I]  thanke  the  of  thy  comfort^ 

And  of  thy  curteysye. 
And  of  thy  grete  kyndenesse. 

Under  ihe  grene  wode  tre; 

I  love  no  man  in  all  this  worlde 

So  much  as  I  do  the; 
For  all  the  proud  sheryf  of  Notyngham, 

Byght  here  shalt  thou  be 

Shyt  the  gates,  and  drawe  the  bridge. 

And  let  no  man  com  in; 
And  arme  yon  well,  and  make  you  redy. 

And  to  the  walle  ye  wynne. 

For  one  thyng,  Bobyn,  I  the  behote, 

I  swere  by  saynt  Quyntyn, 
These  twelve  dayes  thou  wonest  with  mc. 

To  suppe,  ete,  and  dyne.' 

Hordes  were  layed,  and  clothes  spred, 

Reddely  and  anone; 
Bobyn  Hode  and  his  mery  men 

To  mete  gan  they  gone. 
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Ljthe  and  lysten,  geirtjlmen. 

And  herken  unto  your  songe; 
How  the  pronde  sherjfe  of  Notjngliaii^ 

And  men  of  annes  stronge. 

Full  faste  came  to  the  hje  sheryfe. 

The  conntre  up  to  rout, 
And  thej  beset  tiie  knyghts  cast^ll. 

The  wall^  all  about. 

The  proude  sheryfe  loude  gan  crje. 
And  sajdy  '  Thou  traytour  knyght. 

Thou  kepeste  here  the  kynges  enemje, 
Agajne  the  lawes  and  rjght.' 

*  Sjr,  I  wjU  avowe  that  I  have  done^ 

The  dedes  that  here  be  djght, 
Upon  all  the  londes  that  I  have, 
As  I  am  a  trewe  knjght. 

"Wende  forthe,  syrs,  on  your  waye, 

And  doth  no  more  to  me, 
Tyll  ye  wytte  our  kynges  wyD 

What  he  woU  say  to  the.' 

The  sheref  thus  had  his  answere, 

With  out  ony  leasynge, 
Forths  he  yode  to  London  toune, 

All  for  to  tel  our  kynge. 

There  he  tolde  hym  of  that  knyght, 

And  eke  of  Robyn  Hode, 
And  also  of  the  bolde  archeres, 

That  noble  were  and  good. 

'  He  wolde  avowe  that  he  had  done, 
To  raayntayne  the  outlawes  stronge, 

He  wolde  be  lorde,  and  set  you  at  nought. 
In  all  the  north  londe.' 

*  I  woU  be  at  Notyngham,'  sayd  the  kynge, 

'  Within  this  fourtynyght. 
And  take  I  wyll  Robyn  Hode, 
And  80  I  wyll  that  knyght. 
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Go  home,  thou  proad  sheKyf, 

And  do  as  I  bjdde  the> 
And  ordajne  good  archeres  inowe 

Of  all  die  wjde  countree.' 

The  sheiTf  had  his  leve  itake. 
And  went  hym  on  his  way; 

And  Bobyn  Hode  to  grene  wode  [went] 
Upon  a  certayn  day; 

And  Lytell  Johan  was  hole  of  the  arowe. 

That  shote  was  in  his  kne, 
And  dyde  hym  strayte  to  Bobyn  Hode, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 

Bobyn  Hode  walked  in  the  foreste. 

Under  the  leves  grene, 
The  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham, 

Therfore  he  had  grete  tene. 

The  sheryf  there  fayled  of  Bobyn  Hode, 
He  myght  not  have  his  pray, 

Then  he  awayted  that  gentyll  knyght, 
Bothe  by  nyght  and  by  daye. 

Ever  he  awayted  that  gentyll  knyght, 

Syr  Rychard  at  the  Lee; 
As  he  went  on  haukynge  by  the  ryyer  syde 

And  let  his  haukes  flee, 

Toke  he  there  this  gentyll  knyght^ 
With  men  of  armes  stronge. 

And  lad  hym  home  to  Notyngham  warde» 
Ibonde  both  fote  and  honde. 

The  sheryf  swore  a  full  grete  othe, 
By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre. 

He  had  lever  than  an  hondrede  pounde, 
That  Bobyn  Hode  had  he. 

Then  the  lady,  the  knyghtes  wyfe, 

A  fayre  lady  and  fre, 
She  set  her  on  a  gode  palfi^y, 

To  grene  wode  anon  rode  she. 

When  she  came  to  the  forest, 
Under  the  grene  wode  tre, 
Founde  she  there  Bobyn  Hode^ 
70  And  all  his  fayre  meyn^. 
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*  Gk)d  the  save,  good  Bobjm  Hode, 

And  all  thy  company; 
For  our  dere  ladjes  love, 
A  bone  grannie  thou  me. 

Let  then  never  my  wedded  lorde 

Shamfolly  slayne  to  be; 
He  is  fast  ibounde  to  Notyngham  warde^ 

For  the  love  of  the/ 

Anone  then  sayd  good  Bobyn, 
To  that  lady  fre, 

*  What  man  hath  your  lorde  itakeP 

'  The  pronde  shmfe,'  than  sayd  she. 

['  The  proude  sheryfe  hath  hym  itake] 

Forsoth  as  I  the  say; 
He  is  not  yet  thre  myles 

Passed  on  his  waye.' 

Up  then  sterte  good  Bobyn, 

As  a  man  that  had  be  wode; 
<  Bnske  you,  my  mery  younge  men. 

For  hym  that  dyed  on  a  rode; 

And  he  that  this  sorowe  forsaketh, 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
And  by  him  that  al  thinges  maketh, 

No  lenger  shall  dwell  with  me.' 

Sone  there  were  good  bowes  ibent, 

Mo  than  seven  score. 
Hedge  ne  dyche  spared  they  none, 

ll^t  was  them  before. 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn^ 
*  The  knyght  wolde  I  fayn  se^ 

And  yf  I  may  hym  take, 
Iquyt  than  shall  he  bee.' 

And  whan  they  came  to  Notyngham, 

They  walked  in  the  strete. 
And  with  the  proud  sheryf,  I  wys^ 

Sone  gan  they  mete. 

'  Abyde,  then  proud  sheryf,'  he  sayd, 
'  Abyde  and  speake  with  me. 

Of  Bome  tydynges  of  our  kynge, 
I  wolde  fayne  here  of  the. 
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This  seven  yere,  bj  dere  worthy  god, 

Ne  jede  I  so  fast  on  fote, 
I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,  tJion  pxonde  sheryfe^ 

It  is  not  for  thy  good.' 

Bobyn  bent  a  good  bowe, 

An  arowe  he  drewe  at  his  wyll. 
He  hyt  so  the  proud  sheryf, 

Upon  the  ground  he  lay  full  styU; 

And  or  he  myght  up  aryse, 

On  his  fete  to  stonde. 
He  smote  of  the  sheryves  hede. 

With  his  bryght  bronde. 

*  Lje  thou  there,  thou  proud  sheryf, 

Eyyll  mote  thou  thryye; 
There  myght  no  man  to  the  trust, 
The  whyles  thou  were  alyve.' 

His  men  drewe  out  theyr  bryght  swerdes. 

That  were  so  sharpe  and  kene. 
And  layde  on  the  sheryves  men, 

And  dryved  them  downe  bydene. 

Bobyn  stert  to  that  knyght, 

And  cut  a  two  his  bonde, 
And  toke  hym  in  his  hand  a  bowe, 

And  bade  hym  by  hym  stonde. 

*  Leve  thy  hors  the  behynde, 

And  leme  for  to  renne; 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  grene  wode. 
Through  myre,  mosse  and  fenne; 

Thou  shalt  with  me  to  grene  wode, 

Without  ony  leasynge, 
Tyll  that  I  have  gete  us  grace. 

Of  Edwarde  our  comly  kynge.' 


THE  SEVENTH  FTTTE. 

I 

The  kynge  came  to  Notynghame, 

With  knyghtes  in  grete  arraye. 
For  to  take  tiiat  gentyll  knyght, 
72  -^^  Robyn  Hode,  yf  he  may.  I 
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He  asked  men  of  that  coiintr^y 

After  Bobjn  Hode» 
And  after  that  gentyU  knyght^ 

That  was  so  bolde  and  stout. 

Whan  they  had  tolde  hym  the  case 

Our  kjnge  understonde  tiier  tale. 
And  seased  in  his  honde 

The  knyghtes  londes  all. 

All  the  passe  of  Lancasshyrey 

He  went  both  ferre  and  nere, 
T^ll  he  came  to  Flomton  parke, 

He  faylyd  many  of  his  dere. 

There  our  kynge  was  wont  to  se 

Herdes  many  one. 
He  coad  unneth  fynde  one  dere, 

That  bare  ony  good  home. 

The  kynge  was  wonder  wroth  withall. 
And  swore  by  the  trynyt^ 

*  I  wolde  I  had  Robyn  Hode, 

With  eyen  I  myght  hym  se; 

And  he  that  wolde  smyte  of  the  knyghtes  hede^ 

And  brynge  it  to  me, 
He  shall  have  the  knyghtes  londes, 

Syr  Rycharde  at  the  Le; 

I  gyve  it  hym  with  my  charts, 

And  sele  it  with  my  honde, 
To  have  and  holde  for  ever-more. 

In  all  mery  Englonde.' 

T]i:in  bespake  a  fayre  olde  knyght. 
That  was  treue  in  his  fay, 

*  A,  my  lege  lorde  the  kynge. 

One  woide  I  shall  you  say; 

There  is  no  man  in  this  country 

May  have  the  knyghtes  londes, 
Whyle  Sobyn  Hode  may  ryde  or  gone^ 

And  here  a  bo  we  in  his  hondes; 

That  he  ne  shall  lese  his  hede, 

That  is  the  best  ball  in  his  hode: 
Give  it  no  man,  my  lorde  the  kynge^ 

That  ye  wyll  any  good.'  »g 
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Half  a  yere  dwelled  our  comlj  kynge 
In  NotTDgham,  and  well  more, 

Conde  he  not  here  of  Robjn  Hode, 
In  what  conntre  that  he  were; 

Bat  alway  went  good  Bobjm 
By  halke  and  ^e  bj  hyll. 

And  alwaj  slewe  the  kynges  der^ 
And  welt  them  at  his  wylL 

Than  bespake  a  proude  fostere, 
That  stode  by  our  kynges  kne» 

'  K  ye  wyll  se  good  Robyn, 
Ye  must  do  after  me; 

Take  fyve  of  the  best  knyghtes 

That  be  in  your  lede, 
And  walk  downe  by  yon  abbay, 

And  gete  you  monkes  wede. 

And  I  wyll  be  your  ledes  man, 
And  lede  you  the  way, 

And  or  ye  come  to  Notyngham, 
Myn  hede  then  dare  I  lay, 

That  ye  shall  mete  with  good  Bobyn. 

On  lyve  yf  that  he  be. 
Or  ye  come  to  Notyngham, 

With  eyen  ye  shall  hym  se.' 

Full  hastly  our  kjnge  was  dyght^ 
So  were  his  knyghtes  fyve, 

Everych  of  them  in  monkes  wede, 
And  hasted  them  thyder  blyth. 

Our  kynge  was  grete  above  his  cole, 
A  brode  hat  on  his  crowne, 

Ryght  as  he  were  abbot-lyke, 
They  rode  up  in-to  the  towne. 

Styf  botes  our  kynge  had  on, 

Forsoth  as  I  you  say, 
He  rode  syngynge  to  grene  wode, 

The  covent  was  clothed  in  graye, 

His  male  hors,  and  his  grete  som^rs, 
Folowed  our  kynge  behynde, 
:      Tyll  they  came  to  grene  wode, 
^^  A  myle  under  the  lynde, 
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There  they  met  with  good  Bobjn, 

Stondjnge  on  the  waye. 
And  so  dyde  many  a  bolde  aiehere. 

For  80th  as  I  you  say. 

Robyn  toke  the  kynges  hor8» 

Hastely  in  that  stede. 
And  sayd,  *  Syr  abbot,  by  your  leye» 

A  whyle  ye  most  abyde; 

We  be  yemen  of  this  foreste, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 
We  lyve  by  our  kjniges  dere. 

Other  shyft  have  not  we; 

And  ye  have  chyrches  and  rentes  both, 

And  gold  fall  grete  plenty ; 
Gyve  ns  some  of  your  spendyng^ 

For  saynt  Charyt^.' 

Than  bespake  our  cumly  kynge, 

Anone  than  sayd  he, 
*  I  brought  no  more  to  grene  wode» 

But  forty  pounde  with  me; 

1  have  layne  at  Notyngham, 

This  fourtynyght  with  our  kynge. 
And  spent  I  have  full  moche  good^ 

On  many  a  grete  lordynge; 

And  I  have  but  forty  pounde. 

No  more  than  have  I  me, 
But  yf  I  had  an  hondred  pounde, 

I  would  geve  it  to  the.' 

Robyn  toke  the  forty  pounde, 

A:id  departed  it  in  two  partye, 
Halfendell  he  gave  his  mery  men. 

And  bad  them  mery  to  be. 

FuU  curteysly  Boby  gan  say, 

*  Syr,  have  this  for  your  spendyng, 
We  shiJ]  mete  a  nother  day.' 

^  Gramercy,'  then  sayd  our  kynge; 

^  But  well  the  greteth  Edwarde  our  kynge, 

And  sent  to  the  his  seale. 
And  byddeth  the  com  to  Notyngham, 

Both  to  mete  and  mele.'  ^^ 
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He  toke  out  the  brode  tarpe^ 

And  sone  he  lete  hjm  se; 
Robyn  coud  his  courteysy, 

And  set  hjm  on  his  kne: 

'  I  love  no  man  in  all  the  worlde 

So  well  as  I  do  my  kynge. 
Welcome  is  my  lordes  seale; 

And,  monke,  for  thy  tydjmge^ 

SjT  abbot,  for  thy  tjdjngesy 
To  day  thou  shalt  dyne  with  me. 

For  the  love  of  my  kynge, 
Under  my  trystell  tre.' 

Forth  he  lad  our  comly  kynge^ 

Full  fayre  by  the  honde, 
Many  a  dere  there  was  slayne, 

And  full  fast  dyghtande. 

Robyn  toke  a  full  grete  homOi 

And  loude  he  gan  blowe, 
Seven  score  of  wyght  yonge  men. 

Came  redy  on  a  rowe» 

All  they  kneeled  on  theyr  kne, 

Full  fayre  before  Robyn. 
The  kynge  sayd  hymselfe  untyll, 

And  swore  by  saynt  Austyn, 

'  Here  is  a  wonder  semely  ayght. 
Me  thynketh,  by  goddes  pjnie; 

His  men  are  more  at  his  byddynge, 
Then  jny  men  be  at  myn.' 

Full  hastly  was  theyr  djrner  idyght, 

And  therto  gan  they  gone, 
They  served  our  kynge  with  al  theyr  myght 

Both  Robyn  and  Lytell  Johan. 

A  none  before  our  kynge  was  set 

The  fatte  venyson,     • 
The  good  whyte  brede,  the  good  red  wyne^ 

And  therto  the  fyne  ale  browne. 

*  'Mjkke  good  chere,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  Abbot,  for  charyt^; 
And  for.  this  ylke  tydynge^ 

Blyssed  mote  thou  be. 
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Now  shalte  thou  se  what  life  we  lede. 

Or  thou  hens  wende. 
Than  thou  may  enfourme  our  kjnge, 

Whan  je  togjder  lende.' 

Up  they  sterte  all  in  hast, 

Thejr  bowes  were  smartlj  bent, 
Our  kjnge  was  never  so  sore  agast^ 

He  wende  to  have  be  shente. 

Two  yerdes  there  were  up  set, 

There  to  gan  they  gange; 
Bj  Mtj  pase,  our  kjnge  sayd, 

The  merkes  were  to  longe. 

On  every  syde  a  rose  garlonde, 

They  shot  under  the  lyne. 
*  Who  so  fay  leth  of  the  rose  garlonde,'  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  His  takyll  he  shall  tyne, 

And  yelde  it  to  his  mayster, 

Be  it  never  so  fyne, 
For  no  man  wyll  I  spare, 

So  drynke  I  ale  or  wyne. 

And  here  a  buffet  on  his  hedc, 

I  wys  right  all  bare.' 
And  all  that  fell  in  Robyns  lotc, 

He  smote  them  wonder  sare. 

Twyse  Bobyn  shot  aboute, 

And  ever  he  cleved  the  wande. 
And  so  dyde  good  Gylberte, 

With  the  whyte  hand. 

Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scathelocke, 

For  nothynge  wolde  they  spare, 
When  they  fayled  of  the  garlonde, 

Bobyn  smote  them  foil  sare. 

At  the  last  shot  that  Bobyn  shot^ 

For  aU  his  frendes  fare, 
Yet  he  fayled  of  the  garlonde, 

Thre  fyngers  and  mare. 

Than  bespake  good  Gylberte, 

And  thus  he  gan  say, 
'  Mayster,'  he  sayd,  '  your  takyll  is  lost^ 

Stand  forth  and  take  your  pay.' 
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<  If  it  be  80,'  said  Robyn, 

*  That  may  no  better  be; 

Sjr  abbot,  I  deljyer  the  mjn  arowe, 
I  pray  the,  sjr,  serye  thou  me.' 

*  It  falleth  not  for  mjn  order/  sajd  the  kjnge^ 

*Robyn,  by  thy  leve, 
For  to  smyte  no  good  yem4n, 
For  doute  I  sholde  hym  greve.' 

'  Smyte  on  boldely/  sayd  Bobyn, 

*  I  give  the  large  leve.' 
Anone  our  kynge,  with  that  worde, 

He  folde  up  his  sieve, 

And  sych  a  buffet  he  gave  Robjm, 
To  grounde  he  yede  full  nere. 

*  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  Thou  art  a  stalworthe  frere; 

There  is  pith  in  thyn  arme,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  I  trowe  thou  canst  well  shote.' 
Thus  our  kynge  and  Robyn  Hode 

Togeder  than  they  met. 

Bobyn  behelde  our  comly  kynge 

Wystly  in  the  face. 
So  dyde  syr  Richarde  at  the  Le, 

And  kneled  downe  in  that  place; 

And  so  dyde  all  the  wylde  outlawes 
When  they  6e  them  knele. 

*  My  lorde  the  kynge  of  Englonde, 

Now  I  knowe  you  well.' 

'  Mercy,'  then  Robyn  sayd  to  our  kynge^ 

*  Under  your  trystyll  tre, 

Of  thy  goodnesse  and  thy  grace, 
For  my  men  and  me  I 

Yes,  for  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  And  also  god  me  save; 

I  aske  mercy,  my  lorde  the  kynge, 
And  for  my  men  I  crave.' 

*  Yes,  for  god,'  then  sayd  our  kynge, 

*  Thy  peticion  I  graunt  the. 
With  that  thou  leve  the  grene  wode, 

And  all  thy  company; 
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And  come  home,  syr,  to  my  courte, 

And  there  dwell  with  me.' 
*  I  make  mjn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robjn, 

*  And  ijght  so  shall  it  be; 

I  wjll  come  to  your  courte^ 

Your  seryyse  for  to  se, 
And  brynge  with  me  of  my  men 

Seven  score  and  thre. 

Bat  me  lyke  well  your  servyse, 

I  come  agayne  full  soone, 
And  shote  at  the  downe  dere, 

As  I  am  wonte  to  done.' 


THE  EIGHTH  FYTTE. 

*  Haste  thou  ony  grene  cloth,'  sayd  our  kjrnget 

*  That  thou  wylte  sell  now  to  me? 

*  le,  for  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  Thyrty  yerdes  and  thre.' 

*  Bobyn,'  sayd  our  kynge, 

*  Now  pray  I  the, 

To  sell  me  some  of  that  cloth, 
To  me  and  my  meyn^.' 

'  Yes,  for  god,'  then  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Or  elles  I  were  a  fole; 
Another  day  ye  wyll  me  clothe, 

I  trowe,  ayenst  the  Yole.' 

The  kynge  kest  of  his  cote  then, 

A  grene  garment  he  dyde  on. 
And  every  knyght  had  so,  I  wys. 

They  clothed  them  full  soone. 

Whan  they  were  clothed  in  Lyncolne  greno. 
They  kest  awaye  theyr  graye. 

*  Now  we  shall  to  Notyngham,' 

All  thus  our  kynge  gan  say. 

Theyr  bowes  bente  and  forth  they  wenty 

Shotynge  all  in-fere, 
Towarde  the  towne  of  Notyngham, 

Oudawes  as  they  were. 
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Our  kjage  and  Bobjn  rode  togjder. 

For  soth  as  I  jou  saj, 
And  they  shote  plucke-buffet^ 

As  thej  went  by  the  way; 

And  many  a  buffet  our  kynge  wan, 

Of  Robyn  Hode  that  day; 
And  nothynge  spared  good  Robyn 

Our  kynge  in  his  pay. 

'  So  god  me  helpe,'  sayd  oar  kynge, 
'  Thy  game  is  nought  to  lere, 

I  sholde  not  get  a  shote  of  the, 
Though  I  shote  all  this  yere.' 

All  the  people  of  Notyngham 

They  stode  and  behelde, 
They  sawe  nothynge  but  mantels  of  grene 

That  covered  all  the  felde; 

Than  every  man  to  other  gan  say, 
I  drede  our  kynge  be  slone; 

Come  Robyn  Hode  to  the  towne,  I  wys. 
On  lyve  he  leveth  not  one. 

Full  hastly  they  began  to  flee, 

Both  yemen  and  knaves. 
And  olde  wyves  that  myght  evyll  goo^ 

They  hypped  on  the3rr  staves. 

The  kynge  loughe  fuU  fast, 

And  commanded  theym  agayne; 

When  they  se  our  comly  kynge, 
I  wys  they  were  full  fayne. 

They  ete  and  dranke,  and  made  them  glad, 
^d  sange  with  notes  hye. 

Than  bespake  our  comly  kynge 
To  syr  Rycharde  at  the  Lee: 

He  gave  hym  there  his  londe  agayne, 
A  good  man  he  bad  hym  be. 

Robyn  thanked  our  comly  kynge. 
And  set  hym  on  his  kne. 

Had  Robyn  dwelled  in  the  kynges  courte 
But  twelve  monethes  and  thre. 

That  he  had  spent  an  hondred  pounde, 
And  all  his  mennes  fe. 
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In  every  place  where  Bobyn  came^ 
Ever  more  he  layde  downe^ 

Both  for  knyghtes  and  for  aqajres, 
To  gete  hym  grete  renowne. 

By  than  the  yere  was  all  agone^ 
He  had  no  man  but  twajrne, 

Lytell  Jokan  and  good  Scathelocke, 
Wyth  hym  aH  for  to  gone. 

Bobyn  Mwe  yonge  men  shale, 

Full  &yre  upon  a  day; 
'  Alaar  than  aayd  good  Bobyn, 

'  My  welthe  is  went  away. 

Somtyme  I  was  an  arehere  good, 
A  styflb  and  eke  a  stronge, 

I  was  oommytted  the  beat  arohere 
That  was  in  mery  Englonde. 

<  Alas!'  then  aayd  good  Bobyn, 

'  Alas  and  wdl  a  woo! 
Tf  I  dwde  longer  with  the  kynge^ 

Sorowe  wyll  me  sloo.* 

Forth  than  went  Bobyn  Hode 
TjH  he  came  to  our  kynge ; 

'  My  lorde  the  kynge  of  Et^londe, 
Gnmnte  me  myn  askynge. 

I  made  a  chapdl  in  Bemysdale, 

That  semely  is  to  se. 
It  is  of  Mary  Magdalene, 

And  thereto  wolde  I  be; 

I  myght  never  in  this  seven  nyght. 

No  tyme.  to  slope  ne  wynke, 
Nother  all  these  seven  dayes^ 

Nother  ete  ne  diynke. 

Me  longeth  sore  to  Bemysdale^ 

I  may  not  be  therfro^ 
Barefote  and  wolwarde  I  have  hyght 

Tliyder  for  to  go.' 

*  Yf  it  be  so,'  than  sayd  onr  kynge, 

*  It  may  no  better  be; 
Seven  nyght  I  gyve  the  love, 

No  lengre,  to  dwell  fro  me.* 
o 
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*  Ghramercj,  lorde,'  then  sayd  Bobjn 

And  set  hjm  on  bis  kne; 
He  toke  his  leye  full  oourteysly. 
To  grene  wode  then  went  he. 

Whan  he  came  to  greoe  wode^ 

In  a  meiy  mornyngei 
There  he  herde  the  notes  small 

Of  byrdeQ  mecy  syngynge* 

*  It  is  fene  gone,'  sayd  Bobyui 

'  That  I  was  last  here. 
If e  lyste  a  ^tell  for  to  diote 
At  the  donne  dere.' 

Bobyn  alewe  a  full  grete  harte, 

EQs  home  than  gan  he  blow»  j 

That  all  the  oatUwes  of  that  fortet^ 

That  home  ooud  they  knowe^ 

And  gadred  them  togyder^ 

In  a  lytell  throwe. 
Seven  score  of  wight  yonge  men 

Came  redy  on  a  rowe; 

And  fayre  dyde  of  theyr  hodes^ 
And  set  them  on  theyr  kne: 

*  Welcome,'  they  sayd,  *  our  mayat^ 

Under  tiiia  grene  wode  tre.' 

Bobyn  dwelled  in  grene  wode 

Twenly  yere  and  two^ 
For  all  drede  of  Edwarde  our  kynge^ 

Agayne  wolde  he  not  goo. 

Yet  h0  was  begyled,  I  wys, 

Through  a  wycked  womikBy 
The  pryoresse  of  Eyrkeslyy 

That  nye  was  of  his  kynne^ 

For  the  love  of  a  knyght, 

Syr  Boger  of  Donkest^r, 
That  was  her  owne  specially 

Full  eyyll  mote  they  fara 

They  toke  togyder  theyr  ooxmsell 

Bobyn  Hode  for  to  sle, 
And  how  they  m^ht  best  do  that  ded«u 
banis  ior  to  be. 


Than  bespake  good  Bobyn* 

In  place  where  as  he  stode, 
*  Tomorow  I  moste  to  Kjrk^ley, 

Craftelj  to  be  leten  Uode.' 

Sjr  Roger  of  Donkestere^ 

B7  the  pryoresse  he  lay, 
And  there  they  betrayed  good  Bobyn  Hode, 

Through  theyr  false  playe. 

Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  8oule» 

That  dyed  on  the  rode! 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe, 

And  dyde  pore  men  modi  god. 


[In  a  iMimd  kmI  UgMy  liit«rMtliig  iroric,  «QUtl«d,  *  Baaja  on  aalOeoto  ooim«et«t  with 
the  UtaratoM,  Popular  8iipentitlons»  and  History  of  Bn^aod  In  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Thomae  Wright,  M.A.,  F.8.A^  kc  ftc^'  (Londaii,  1846.)  there  Is  an  Bimj  *  On  the  popular 
^jde  oT  the  BdUn  Hood  BaUads,*  from  wfaieh,  by  Mr.  Wrights  permlwion,  the  fidlowiiig 
eztraet  is  nede. 

*TMs  flingnlar  prodnctlon  [A  Ljtell  Oesle  of  Bobyn  Hode]  would  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to 
Mne  of  flM  beUads  [of  the  Bobhi  Hood  oydoj  that  were  then  popular,  into 
Uke  •  consistent  story.  It  is.  In  Act,  an  eplo  poem,  and  It  is,  as  such,  both  perfect 
TUs  cyde  oonslsted  of  the  oommon  popular  stories  of  outlaw  warfere  In  the 
graen  wood,  as  thsy  were  song  at  the  festtrals  and  rejoicings  of  the  peasantry,  with  whom,  at 
tlie  time  the  songs  were  madSb  such  tales  must  naturally  hane  been  feTourltaa.  As  fer  as  we 
I  Jndgab  the  dilferent  incidents  of  the  CTde  were.not  numerous;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
kpOsrcf  the*  Oeste' introduced  into  it  aU  that  he  knew.  This  poem,  indeed,  seems,  at 
the  pertod  of  Its  pnblleatlon,  to  have  been  the  grand  1  eprseenlaUye  of  the  cyde,  and  to  liave 
eootalned  at  least  moat  of  that  which  was  commonly  SUV  about  the  roads  and  streets.  One^ 
p^»»^f^  of  the  ballads  which  contributed  to  the  fcnnation  of  this  poem,  may  ha?e  been 
itMfij  the  adventure  of  Bobin  Hood  and  the  Kni|^  wliich  here  oemq^  the  first  and 
sooond  'Ottca,*  and  is  made  to  ran  mttre  or  less  tiirough  the  whole. 

The  neat  bellad  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  thecompHaHonof  thia'Geete' waa  th« 
■una  stciy,  a  little  Taried  in  lU  details,  with  that  of  Bobin  and  the  Potter. 

The  third  ballad  used  in  the  Ibrmation  of  tUs  *  Geste '  was  one  of  Bdbtai  Hood  andtba 
Monk  t  and  perhape  the  only  othsr  waa  that  wliich  Itarnidted  the  last  two  *  iyttes,'  the 
meetia«  of  Bobin  and  the  Ung;  and  tt  would  seem  that  he  hadusedthe*espUcit'of  the 
ballad  Itaeli;  or  that  be  had  It  in  his  mind,  when  be  wrote  at  the  end— *Bacplycit  Xynga 
Bdwarde  and  Bobyn  Hode  and  lytellJohan.*  * 

From  the  nature  of  the  stories  whioh  formed  the  cyeleof  Bobin  Hood  ballads^  Mr«  Wright 
*  condndes  that  the  dianMter  and  popular  history  of  Bobin  Hood  was  ftcmod  upon  the  baUads, 
and  not  the  ballads  upon  the  person.  There  arises,  howerer,'  he  says,  *thereupon  an  inter- 
esting  qneetton— wh<^  was  the  person  that  in  these  beUads  bears  the  name  or  title  of  Bobin 
Hood?~a  question  at  the  same  time  which  certainly  doea  not  admit  of  a  very  eaqr  solotlon  i* 
andas  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 'Enay' from  which  the  foregoing  aztract  is 
taken,  the  ulioie  of  which  will  amply  repay  perusal.  He  may  also  oonsult,  witii  advantage 
and  pleasure,  Thierry, '  Histobe  de  la  Gonqn£te  de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands,'  bk.  zL 
VQLlT.p.5ft-tt,7thed.,Paris»  1846|  or  tha  transletJon  l^y  William  HaalltS Esq.,  (European 
r,  landon,  1847.)> 
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i  HEN  shflws  becne  sheene,  and  shradds 

full  fayre, 

Anii  leaves  hiiili  large  nrnl  longe, 

Ittisnierryewalk^ngiiitbu%retbrrfest 

To  heare  the  BtnM  birdee  aooge. 
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^■t 


The  woodweele  sang,  and  wold  not  cease. 

Sitting  upon  the  spraje^ 
Soe  lowde,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay. 

Now  by  my  faye,  sayd  jollye  Bobln, 

A  sweaven  I  had  this  night; 
I  dreamt  me  of  tow  wighty  yemen, 

That  fast  with  me  can  fight. 

Methought  they  did  mee  beate  and  binde, 

And  tooke  my  bow  mee  froe; 
Iff  I  be  Bobin  aJive  in  this  lande, 

He  be  wroken  on  them  towe. 

Sweavens  are  swift,  master,  quoth  John, 
As  the  wind  blowes  ore  the  hiU; 

For  if  itt  be  never  so  londe  this  night, 
To-morrow  it  may  be  still. 

Bnske  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merry  men  ail. 
And  John  shall  goe  with  mee. 

For  Be  goe  seeke  yond  wight  yeomen, 
In  greenwood  where  the  bee. 

Then  they  cast  on  their  gownes  of  grene. 
And  tooke  theyr  bowes  each  one; 

And  they  away  to  the  greene  forr^st 
A  shooting  forth  are  gone; 

Untill  they  came  to  the  merry  greenwood, 
Wh^re  they  had  gladdest  to  bee. 

There,  were  ihe  ware  of  a  wight  jeomhn. 
That  body  leaned  to  a  tree. 

A  sword  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  his  side, 

Of  manye  a  man  the  bane; 
And  he  was  dad  in  his  capnll  hyde 

Topp  and  tayll  and  mayne. 

Stand  you  stUl,  master,  qnotfa  Little  John, 

Under  this  tree  so  grene. 
And  I  will  go  to  yond  wight  yeoman 

To  know  what  he  doth  meane. 

Ah!  John,  by  me  thou  settest  noe  store. 

And  that  I  farley  finde: 
How  cfSt  send  I  my  men  befiR>re, 

And  tarry  my  selfe  behinde? 
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It  is  no  cnnning  a  knave  to  ken. 
And  a  man  but  heare  him  speake; 

And  itt  were  not  for  bursting  of  mj  bowe» 
John,  I  thy  head  wold  br^e. 

As  often  wordes  they  breeden  bale» 
So  th^  parted  Robin  and  John; 

And  John  is  gone  to  Bamesdale: 
The  gates  he  knoweth  eche  one. 

But  when  he  came  to  Bamesdale, 


Great  heavinesse  there  hee  hadd, 
>r  he  found  tow  of  his  owne  i 
Were  slaine  both  in  a  slade. 


For  he  found  tow  of  his  owne  fellbwes  ! 
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And  Scarlette  he  was  flying  a-foote 

Faste  over  stocke  and  stone. 
For  the  proud  sherife  with  seven  score  men 

Fast  idfter  him  is  gone. 

One  shoote  now  I  will  shoote,  quoth  John, 
With  Christ  his  might  and  mayne; 

Be  make  yond  fellow  that  flyes  soe  flasty 
To  stopp  he  shall  be  fayne. 

Then  John  bent  np  his  long  bende-bowe. 

And  fetteled  him  to  shoote: 
The  bow  was  made  of  tender  bonghe. 

And  fell  down  at  his  foote. 

Woe  worth,  woe  worth  thee,  wicked  wood. 

That  ere  thou  grew  on  a  tree; 
For  now  this  day  thou  art  my  bale, 

My  boote  when  thou  shold  bee. 

His  shoote  it  was  but  loosely  shott, 
Yet  flewe  not  the  arrowe  in  vaine^ 

For  itt  mett  one  of  the  sherriffes  men, 
Good  William  a  Trent  was  slaine. 

It  had  bene  better  of  William  a  Trent 
To  have  bene  abed  with  sorrowe, 

Than  to  be  that  day  in  the  green  wood  slade 
To  meet  with  Little  Johiui  arrowe. 

But  as  it  is  said,  when  men  be  mett 

Fyve  can  doe  more  than  three, 
The  Bheri£fe  hath  taken  Little  John, 

And  bound  him  fast  to  a  tree. 
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Thoa  ahalt  be  drawen  by  dale  and  downe, 

And  hanged  bye  on  a  bilL 
But  thou  mi^t  layle  of  thy  purpose^  quoth  John, 

If  itt  be  Christ  his  wilL 

Let  US  leave  talking  of  Little  John, 

And  thinke  of  Bobin  Hood,. 
How  he  is  gone  to  the  wight  yeom^ 

Where  under  the  leaves  he  stood. 

Good  morrowei  good  feDowe^  sayd  Bobin  so  fajre, 
Grood  morrowe,  good  fellow,  quoth  he: 

Methinkes  by  this  bowe  thou  beares  in  thy  hande 
A  good  arohere  thou  sholdst  bee. 

I  am  wilfulle  of  my  waye,  quo'  the  yeman, 

And  of  my  morning  tyde. 
Be  lead  thee  through  the  wood,  sayd  Bobin; 

Good  fellow,  Be  be  thy  guide. 

I  seeke  an  outUkwe^  the  straunger  sayd. 

Hen  call  him  Bobin  Hood; 
Bather  Bd  meet  with  that  proud  outl&we 

Than  fortye  pound  soe  good. 

Now  come  with  me^  thou  wighty  yeman, 

And  Bobin  thou  soone  shalt  see: 
But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

First  let  us  some  masteiye  make 

Among  the  woods  so  even, 
We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Bobin  Hood 

Here  att  some  unsett  steven. 

They  cutt  them  down  two  summer  shroggs, 

ThBt  grew  both  under  a  breere, 
And  sett  them  threescore  rood  in  twaine 

To  shoote  the  prickes  y-fere. 

Leade  on,  good  fellowe,  quoth  Bobin  Hood, 

Leade  on,  I  doe  bidd  tiiee. 
Nay  by  my  faith,  good  feUowe,  bee  sayd. 

My  leader  thou  shalt  bee. 

The  first  time  Bobin  shot  at  the  pricke, 

He  mist  but  an  inch  it  froe; 
The  yeoman  he  was  an  archer  good, 

But  he  cold  never  shoote  soe. 
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The  second  shoote  had  the  wightye  yemaoy 

He  shot  within  the  garUnde; 
Bat  Robin  he  shott  far  better  than  hee. 

For  he  clave  the  good  pricke  wande* 

A  blessing  upon  thy  heart,  he  sayd; 

Gxx)de  feliowe,  thy  shooting  is  goode; 
For  an  thy  hart  be  as  good  as  thy  hand. 

Thou  wert  better  tlwn  Robin  Hoode. 

Now  tell  me  thy  name,  good  fellowe,  sayd  he^ 

Under  the  leaves  of  lyne. 
Nay  by  my  faith,  quoth  bolde  Robin, 

Till  thou  have  told  me  thine. 

I  dwell  by  dale  and  downe,  quoth  bee. 

And  Robin  to  take  Lne  swome; 
And  when  I  am  caUed  by  my  right  name 

I  am  Quy  of  good  Gisb5me. 

My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood,  sayes  Robin, 

By  th^  I  set  right  nought: 
I  am  Robin  Hood  of  Barn^sdale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought. 

He  that  had  neyiher  beene  kithe  nor  kin, 
Might  have  seen  a  full  fayre  sight, 

To  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  browne  and  bright. 

To  see  how  these  yeomen  together  they  fought 

Two  howres  of  a  summers  day: 
Tett  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  sir  Guy 

Them  fettled  to  flye  away. 

Robin  was  reachles  on  a  roote, 

And  stumbled  at  that  tyde; 
And  Guy  was  quicke  and  nimble  with-all. 

And  hitt  him  ore  the  left  side. 

Ah  deere  Lady,  sayd  Robin  Hood  thou, 

Thou  art  but  mother  and  may', 
I  think  it  was  never  mans  destinye 

To  dye  before  his  day. 

Robin  thought  on  our  lady  deere. 

And  soone  leapt  up  againe. 
And  strait  he  came  with  a  '  backward'  stroke. 

And  he  sir  Guy  hath  slayne. 
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He  took  sir  Guys  head  by  the  hajre. 
And  Btuck  itt  upon  his  bowes  end; 

Thou  hast  beene  a  trajtor  all  thy  life» 
Which  thing  must  have  an  ende. 

Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irish  knife. 

And  nicked  sir  Guy  in  the  face^ 
That  he  was  never  on  woman  bom. 

Cold  teU  whose  head  it  was. 

Sales,  Lye  there,  lye  there,  now  sir  Guye, 

And  with  me  be  not  wrothe; 
If  thou  have  had  the  worst  strokes  at  my  hand, 

Thou  shalt  have  the  better  clothe. 

Robin  did  off  his  gowne  of  greene^ 

And  on  sir  Guy  did  throwe, 
And  hee  put  on  that  capull  hyde^ 

That  cladd  him  topp  to  toe. 

The  bbwe,  the  arrowes,  and  little  home, 

Now  with  me  I  will  beare; 
For  I  will  away  to  Bam^sdale^ 

To  see  how  my  men  doe  fare. 

Robin  Hood  sett  Guyes  home  to  his  mouth, 

And  a  loud  blast  in  it  did  blow, 
That  beheard  the  sheriffe  of  Nottingham, 

As  he  leaned  under  a  lowe. 

Hearken,  hearken,  sayd  the  sheriffe, 

I  heare  nowe  tydings  good. 
For  yonder  I  heare  sir  Guyes  home  blowe. 

And  he  hath  slayne  Robin  Hoode. 

Yonder  I  heare  sir  Guyes  home  blowe, 

Itt  blowes  soe  well  in  tyde. 
And  yonder  comes  that  wightye  yeoman, 

Cladd  in  his  capull  hyde. 


Come  hyther,  come  hyther,  thou  good  sir  Guy, 
>  Aske  what  thou  wilt  of  mee. 

O  I  will  none  of  thy  gold,  sayd  Robin, 
Nor  I  will  none  of  thy  fee: 

But  now  I  have  slaine  the  master,  he  sayes^ 

Let  me  goe  strike  the  knave; 

For  this  is  all  the  rewarde  I  aske; 

Nor  noe  other  will  I  have. 
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Hiou  art  a  madman,  said  the  sheriffe, 
Thoa  aholdst  have  had  a  knightes  fee: 

But  fleeing  IJ17  asking  hath  be^e  soe  bad. 
Well  granted  it  shale  be. 

When  little  John  heard  his  master  speake. 

Well  knewe  he  it  was  his  Steven: 
Now  shall  I  be  looset,  quoth  Little  John, 

With  Christ  his  might  in  heaven. 

Fast  Robin  hee  hjed  him  to  Little  John, 

He  thought  to  loose  him  belive: 
The  sheriffe  and  all  his  oompanje 

Fast  after  him  can  drive. 

Stand  abacke,  stand  abaoke,  sayd  Robin; 

Why  draw  70a  mee  so  neere? 
Itt  was  never  the  use  in  our  country^ 

Ones  shrift  another  shold  heere. 

But  Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irysh  knife. 

And  losed  John  hand  and  foote. 
And  gave  him  sir  Guyes  bow  into  his  hand, 

And  bade  it  be  his  boote. 

Then  John  he  took  Guyes  bow  in  his  hand. 

His  boltes  and  arrowes  eche  one: 
When  the  sheriflfe  saw  Little  John  bend  his  bow^ 

He  fettled  him  to  be  gone. 

Towards  his  house  in  Nottingham 
towne. 

He  fled  full  fast  away; 
And  soe  did  all  the  companye: 

Not  one  behind  wold  stay. 

But  he  cold  neither  runne  soe  fast, 

Nor  away  soe  fast  cold  ryde, 
But  Little  John  with  an  arrowe  soe 
broad, 

He  shott  him  into  the  backe-syde. 
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ill      _y  /  *^'-^'^  gentleineii  and  yeomen  bold, 
1==^       Or  wbateoever  you  ore, 
To  have  a  stately  story  told 
AttentioD  now  prepwe: 


A  TBUE  TALE  OP  ROBIN  HOOD. 

It  is  a  tale  of  Bobin  Hood, 

Which  i  to  you  will  tell; 
Which,  being  lightlj  understood, 

I  know  wul  please  you  wdL 


Robin,  so  much  talked  on, 
Was  once  a  man  of  fame^ 
Instiled  Earl  of  Huntington, 
Lord  Robin  Hood  by  name. 

In  courtship  and  magnificence 
His  carriage  won  him  praise. 

And  greater  favour  with  his  prince 
Than  any  in  those  days. 

In  bounteous  liberahty. 
He  too  much  did  ezceU, 

And  loved  men  of  quality 
More  than  exceeding  welL 

His  great  revenues  all  he  sold 
For  wine  and  costly  chear; 

He  kept  three  hundred  bow-men  boU^ 
He  shooting  lov'd  so  dear. 

No  archer  in  his  living  time, 
With  him  might  well  compare; 

He  practis'd  all  his  youthful  prime 
That  exercise  most  rare. 

At  last,  by  his  profuse  expense, 
He  had  consumed  his  wealth; 

And,  being  outlaw'd  by  his  prince^ 
In  woods  he  liv'd  by  stealth. 

The  abbot  of  Saint  Maries  rich. 
To  whom  he  money  ought, 

His  hatred  to  the  earl  was  such 
That  he  his  downfal  wrought 

So  being  outlaw'd  (as  'tis  told) 
He  with  a  crew  went  forth 

Of  lusty  cutters  stout  and  bold, 
And  robbed  in  the  north. 

Among  the  rest  one  Little  John, 
A  yeoman  bold  and  free^ 

Who  could  (if  it  stood  him  upon) 
With  ease  encounter  three. 
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One  hundred  men  in  all  he  got. 

With  whom  (the  story  says) 
Three  hundred  common  men  durst  not 

Hold  combat  any  waies. 

They  Yorkshire  woods  frequented  much. 

And  Lancashire  also, 
Wherein^  th6ir  practises  were  such 

That  they  wrought  muckle  woe. 

None  rich  durst  travel  to  and  fnv 
Though  ne'er  so  strongly  arm'd. 

But  by  tiiese  thieves  (so  strong  in  show) 
They  still  were  rob'd  and  harm'd. 

His  chiefest  spight  to  th'  clergy  was^ 
That  liv'd  in  monstrous  pride: 

No  one  of  them  he  would  let  pass 
Along  the  h^hway  side. 

But  first  they  must  to  dinner  go^ 

And  aflerwardit  to  shrift: 
Full  maiiy  a  one  he  served  so^ 

Thus  while  he  liv'd  by  theft 

No  monks  nor  fryers  he  would  let  go^ 

Without  paying  their  fees: 
If  they  thought  much  to  be  used  so^ 

Their  stones  he  made  them  lese. 

For  such  as  they  the  country  flll'd 

With  bastards  in  those  days: 
Which  to  previont,  these  sparks  did  geld 

All  that  came  in  their  ways. 

But  Robin  Hood  so  gentle  was^ 

And  bore  so  brave  a  mind. 
If  any  in  distress  did  pass. 

To  them  he  was  so  kind. 

That  he  would  give  and  lend  to  them. 

To  help  them  in  their  need: 
This  made  all  poor  men  pray  for  him. 

And  wish  he  well  might  speed. 

The  widow  and  the  fatherless 

He  would  send  means  unto; 
And  those  whom  famine  did  oppress 

Found  him  a  friendly  foe. 
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Nor  would  he  do  a  woman  wrong. 

But  see  her  safe  eonyey'd: 
He  would  protect  with  power  strong 

All  those  who  crav'd  his  aid. 

Theabbot  of  Saint  Maries  then. 

Who  him  undid  before. 
Was  riding  with  two  hundred  men. 

And  gold  and  silyer  store: 

But  Robin  Hood  upon  him  set, 
With  his  Gouragious  sparks, 

And  all  the  cojn  perforce  did  get. 
Which  was  twelve  thousand  marks. 

He  bound  the  abbot  to  a  tree, 
And  would  not  let  him  pass^ 

Before  that  to  his  men  and  he 
His  lordship  had  said  mass: 

Which  being  done,  npon  his  horse 

He  set  him  fast  astride, 
And  with  his  fiice  towards  his  tail 

He  forced  him  to  ride. 

His  men  were  forced  to  be  his  goidc^ 
For  he  rode  backward  home. 

The  abbot,  being  iJius  yillify'd. 
Did  sorely  chafe  and  fume. 

Thus  Robin  Hood  did  vindicate 
His  former  wrongs  recety'd: 

For  'twas  this  covetous  prelate 
That  him  of  land  bereav'd. 
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The  abbot  he  rode  to  the  king. 

With  all  the  haste  he  could; 
And  to  his  grace  he  everything 

Exactly  did  unfdd: 

And  said  that  if  no  course  were  ta'n. 

By  force  or  stratagem. 
To  take  this  rebel  and  his  train. 

No  man  should  pass  for  them. 

The  king  protested  by  and  by 

Unto  the  abbot  then, 
That  Robin  Hood  with  speed  should  dye 

With  all  his  meny  men. 
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But  ere  the  king  did  any  send. 

He  did  another  feat» 
Which  did  his  grace  miiGh  mora  offend. 

The  Act  indeed  was  great. 

For  in  a  short  time  after  that 

Hie  king's  receivers  went 
Towards  London  with  the  ooyn  they'd  got. 

For  'a  highness  northern  rent: 

Bold  Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John» 

With  the  rest  of  their  train, 
Not  dreading  kw>  set  them  upon. 

And  did  their  gold  obtain. 

The  king,  mnch  moved  at  the  same^ 

And  the  abbot^s  talk  bIbo, 
In  this  his  anger  did  proclaim^ 

And  sent  ward  to  and  iaro, 

That  whosoever  alive  or  dead 
»     Conld  bring  bold  Bobin  Hood, 
Should  have  one  thonsand  marks  well  paid 
In  gold  and  silver  good. 

This  promise  of  the  king  did  make 

FnU  many  yeomen  bold 
Attempt  stent  Bobin  Hood  to  take 

With  an  the  force  they  could. 

But  still  when  any  came  to  hi™^ 

Within  the  gay  green  wood. 
He  entertainment  gave  to  them 

With  venison  &t  and  good; 

And  shew'd  to  them  such  martial  sport 

With  his  long  bow  and  arrow, 
That  they  of  hmi  did  give  report. 

How  that  it  was  great  sorow 

That  such  a  wortl^  man  as  he 

Should  thus  be  put  to  shift, 
Being  a  late  lord  of  high  degree, 

Of  living  quite  bereft. 

The  king  to  take  him  more  and  more 

Sent  men  of  mickle  might; 
But  he  and  his  still  beat  them  sore, 

And  conquered  them  in  fight:  95 
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Or  else  with  lore  and  coortesie 

To  him  he  won  their  hearts. 
Thus  still  he  lived  by  robbery 

Throughout  the  northern  parts; 

And  all  the  country  stood  in  dread 

Of  Bobin  Hodd  and 's  men: 
For  stouter  lads  ne'r  liVd  by  bread. 

In  those  days,  nor  since  then. 

The  abbot,  which  before  i  namU 
Sought  all  the  means  he  could 

To  have  by  force  this  rebel  ta'n. 
And  his  adherents  bold.  . 

Therefore  be  arm'd  five  hundred  mep 

With  furniture  compleat; 
But  the  outlaws  slew  half  of  them. 

And  made  the  rest  retreat. 

The  long  bow  and  the  arrow  keen 

They  were  so  used  unto^  • 

That  still  he  kept  the  forrest  green 
In  spight  o'  th'  proudest  foe. 

Twelve  of  the  abbot's  men  he  took. 

Who  came  to  have  him  ta'n, 
When  all  the  rest  the  field  forsook. 

These  he  did  entertain 

With  banqueting  and  merriment. 

And  having  used  .them  well. 
He  to  their  lord  them  safely  sent, 

And  will'd  them  him  to  teU, 

That  if  he  would  be  pleased  at  last 

To  beg  of  our  good  king, 
That  he  might  pardon  what  was  past, 

And  him  to  favour  bring, 

He  would  surrender  back  againe 

The  money  which  before 
Was  taken  by  him  and  his  men 

From  him  and  many  more. 

Poor  men  might  safely  pass  by  hun, 
And  some  that  way  would  chuse, 

For  well  they  knew  that  to  help  them 
He  evermore  did  use. 
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But  where  he  knew  a  miBer  rich 

That  did  the  poor  oppress, 
To  feel  his  coyn  his  hfmds  did  itch. 

He'd  have  it,  more  or  less. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  highway  faii'd^ 

Then  he  his  courage  rouses, 
He  and  his  men  have  oft  assail'd 

Such  rich  men  in  their  houses: 

So  that,  through  dread  of  Robin  then, 

And  his  adventurous  crew, 
The  misers  kept  great  store  of  men, 

Which  else  maintained  but  few. 

Eing  Richard,  of  that  name  the  first, 

^rnamed  Cosur  de  Lyon, 
Went  to  defeat  the  pagans  curst. 

Who  kept  the  coasts  of  Sioh. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  chanceUor, 
•    Was  left  a  vice-roy  here, 
Who^  like  a  potent  emperor, 
Did  proudly  domineer. 

Our  chronicles  of  him  report^ 

That  oonmionly  he  rode 
With  a  thousand  horse  from  court  to  court. 

Where  he  would  make  abode. 

He,  riding  downwards  towards  the  north, 

With  Us  aforesaid  train, 
Robin  and  his  men  did  issue  forth, 

Them  all  to  entertain; 

And  with  the  gallant  gray-goose  wing 
They  shew'd  to  them  such  play 

Tliat  made  their  horses  kick  and  fiing. 
And  down  their  riders  lay. 

Full  glad  and  fain  the  bishop  was. 

For  all  his  thousand  men. 
To  seek  what  means  he  coidd  to  pass 

From  out  of  Robin's  ken. 

Two  hundred  of  his  men  were  kiU'd, 

And  fourscore  horses  good, 
Thirty,  who  did  as  captives  3rield, 

Were  carried  to  the  green  wood; 
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Which  afterwards  were  ransomed, 

For  twenty  marks  a  man: 
The  rest  set  spurs  to  horse  and  fled 

To  th'  town  of  Warrington. 

Il&e  bishop,  sore  inniged,  then 
Did,  in  King  Richard's  name. 

Master  up  a  power  of  northern  men, 
These  outlaws  bold  to  tame. 

But  Robin  with  bis  oourtesie 

So  won  the  meaner  sort, 
That  they  were  loath  on  h^m  to  try 

What  rigour  did  import 

So  that  bold  Robin  and  his  tnun 

Did  live  unhurt  of  them, 
Until  Cng  Richard  came  again 

From  fair  Jerusalem: 

And  then  the  talk  of  Robin  Hood 

His  royal  ears  did  fill; 
His  grace  admired  that  i*  th*  green  wood 

He  was  continued  stilL 

So  that  the  country  ftr  and  near 
Did  give  him  great  applause; 

For  none  of  tbem  need  stand  in  fear 
But  such  as  broke  the  laws. 

He  wished  well  unto  the  king, 
And  prayed  still  for  his  health. 

And  never  practised  anything 
Against  the  common-wealth. 

Only,  because  he  was  undone 

By  th*  cruel  clergy  then, 
All  means  that  he  could  think  upon 

To  vex  such  kind  of  men. 

He  enterpriz'd  with  hateful  spleen; 

For  which  he  was  to  blarney 
For  fault  of  some  to  wreak  his  teen 

On  all  tiiat  by  him  came. 

With  wealth  that  he  by  roguery  got, 

Eight  alms-houses  he  built^ 
Thinking  thereby  to  purge  the  blot 

Of  blood  which  he  nad  spilt 
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Such  was  their  blind  devotion  then, 

Depending  on  their  w<H:k8; 
Whicii  if  'twere  true,  we  Christian  me 

Inferionr  were  to  Turks. 

But,  to  speak  true  of  Robin  Hood, 

And  wrong  him  not  a  jot. 
He  never  w<mld  shed  anj  mans  blood 

That  him  invaded  not. 

Nor  would  he  injure  husbandmen, 
That  toil  at  cart  and  plough; 

For  well  he  knew  wer^  not  for  them 
To  live  no  man  knew  how. 

The  king  in  person,  with  some  lords, 

To  Nottingham  did  ride, 
To  try  what  strength  and  skiU  affords 

To  crush  this  outlaw's  pride. 

And,  as  he  onee  before  had  done, 

He  did  again  proclaim, 
Hiat  whosoever  would  take  upon 

To  bring  to  Nottingham, 

Or  any  place  within  the  land, 

Rebellious  Robin  Hood, 
Should  be  preferred  in  place  to  stand 

With  Hiose  of  noble  blood. 

Whoi  Robin  Hood  heard  of  the  same, 

Within  a  little  space, 
Into  the  town  of  Nottingham 

A  letter  to  his  grace 

He  shot  upon  an  arrow  head, 

One  evening  cunningly; 
Which  was  brought  to  the  king,  and  read 

Before  his  miyesty. 

The  tenour  of  the  letter  was 

That  Robin  would  submit. 
And  be  true  liegeman  to  his  grace 

In  anything  that's  fit. 

So  that  his  highness  would  forgive 

Him  and  his  merry  men  all; 
If  not,  he  must  i'  th'  green  wood  Hve^ 

And  take  what  chance  did  falL 
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The  king  would  fain  have  pardoned  him, 

But  thiait  some  lorda  did  saj. 
This  preaident  will  much  oondemn 

Tour  grace  another  daj. 


While  thai  the  king  and  lords  did  ttqr 

Debating  on  this  things 
Some  of  these  outlaws  fied  away 

Unto  the  Scottish  king. 

For  they  suppos'd,  if  he  were  ta'n. 

Or  to  the  king  did  yield, 
By  th'  commons  all  the  rest  ors  train 

Full  quickly  would  be  quelled* 

Of  more  than  full  an  hundred  men. 

But  forty  tarried  still. 
Who  were  resolVd  to  stick  to  him. 

Let  Fortune  work  her  wilL 

If  none  had  fled,  all  for  his  sake 
Ehd  got  their  pardon  free; 

The  king  to  favour  meant  to  take 
His  merry  men  and  he. 

But  e're  the  pardon  to  him  came^ 

This  famous  archer  dy'd: 
His  death  and  manner  of  the  same 

lie  presently  describe. 

For,  being  vezt  to  think  upon 

His  followers*  revolt, 
In  melancholy  passion 

He  did  recount  his  fault. 

Perfidious  traytors!  said  he  then, 

In  all  your  dangers  past 
Have  i  you  guar<fed  as  my  men, 

To  leave  me  thus  at  last  I 

This  sad  perplexity  did  cause 

A  feaver,  as  some  say, 
Which  him  unto  confusion  draws, 

Though  by  a  stranger  way. 

This  deadly  danger  to  prevent, 
He  hied  him  with  all  speed 

Unto  a  nunnery,  with  intent 
For  his  health's  sake  to  bleed 
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A  faitUess  fryer  did  pretend 

In  love  to  let  him  blood. 
Bat  be  by  falsbood  wrought  the  end 

Of  famouB  Robin  Hood. 

The  fryer,  as  some  say,  did  this^ 

To  vindicate  the  wrong 
Which  to  the  clergy  he  and  and  his 

Had  done  by  power  strong. 

Thus  ^ed  he  by  treachery, 

That  could  not  die  by  force: 
Had  he  liy'd  longer,  certainly 

King  Richard,  in  remorse, 

Had  unto  favour  him  recdv'd, 

His  brave  men  elevated: 
Tia  pitty  he  was  of  life  bereav'd 

By  one  whidi  he  so  hated* 

A  treacherous  leadi  this  firyer  wto. 

To  let  him  bleed  to  death; 
And  Robin  waa^  methinks,  an  ass 

To  trust  him  with  his  breath. 

His  corps  the  prioress  of  the  places 

The  next  day  that  he  dy'd. 
Caused  to  be  buried,  in  mean  case^ 

Close  by  the  high-way  side. 

And  over  him  she  caused  a  stone 

To  be  fixt  on  the  ground. 
An  epitaph  was  set  hereon, 

Wheran  his  name  was  found; 

The  date  o'  th'  year  and  day  also 

She  made  to  be  set  there; 
That  all,  who  by  the  way  did  go, 

Might  see  it  plain  appear, 

That  such  a  man  as  Robin  Hood 

Was  baried  in  that  place; 
And  how  he  lived  in  the  green  wood 

And  robbed  for  a  space. 

It  seems  that  though  the  dergy  he 

Had  put  to  mickle  woe. 
He  should  not  quite  forgotten  be, 

Althougfa'he  was  their  foe.  iqi 
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This  woman,  though  she  did  him  faate^ 

Yet  loved  his  memory; 
And  thought  it  wondrous  f»ttj  that 

His  fame  should  ever  d/e. 

This  epitaph,  as  ceoords  tell. 
Within  this  hundred  jeara^ 

B/  man^  was  discerned  well; 
Bat  tune  all  things  out-weurs. 
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foUowerSi  when  he  was  dead. 
Were  some  reprieved  to  grace; 
The  rest  to  foreign  countries  fled. 
And  left  their  native  place. 

Although  his  funeral  was  but  mean. 

This  woman  had  in  mind. 
Least  his  fiune  should  be  buried  clean 

From  those  that  came  behind. 

For  certainly,  before  nor  siacsb 

No  man  ere  understood. 
Under  the  reign  of  any  prince^ 

Of  one  like  Bobin  Hood. 

Full  thirteen  years^  and  sometldng  more^ 

These  outlaws  lived  thus: 
Feared  of  the  rich,  loved  of  the  poor: 

A  thing  most  marvellons. 

A  thing  impossible  to  us 

This  story  seems  to  be; 
None  dares  be  now  so  venturous^ 

But  times  are  changed,  we  side. 

We  thaA  live  in  these  latter  days 

Of  civil  government, 
If  need  be^  have  an  hundred  ways 

Such  outlaws  to  prevent 

In  those  days  men  more  barbarous  wercv 

And  lived  less  in  awe; 
Now  (God  be  thanked)  people  fear 

More  to  offend  the  law. 

No  waring  guns  were  then  in  ose^ 
They  dreamt  of  no  such  thing; 

Our  Englishmen  in  fight  did  use 
The  gallant  gray-goose  wingi 
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In  which  actiTitj  these  men, 
Through  practise,  were  so  good, 

That  in  those  days  none  eqoal'd  them, 
Especiallj  Robin  Hood. 

So  that,  it  seems,  keeping  in  caves, 
In  woods  and  forests  thick, 

They'd  beat  a  multitude  with  staves^ 
Their  arrows  did  so  prick. 

And  none  durst  neer  unto  them  come. 

Unless  in  courtesie; 
All  such  he  braydy  would  send  home, 

With  mirth  and  jollity: 

Which  courtesie  won  him  such  loye 

As  i  before  have  told, 
*Twas  the  chief  cause  that  he  did  prove 

More  prosperous  than  he  could. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  these  times 
Of  plenty,  truth  and  peace; 

And  leave  our  great  and  horrid  crimes, 
Least  they  cause  this  to  cease. 

I  know  there's  many  feigned  tales 
Of  Robin  Hood  and  's  crew; 

But  chronicles,  which  sddome  fails. 
Reports  this  to  be  true. 

Let  none  then  think  this  is  a  lye. 
For,  if  'twere  put  to  th'  worst, 

They  may  the  truth  of  all  descry, 
r  th*  reign  of  Richard  the  First 

If  any  reader  please  to  try, 

As  i  direction  shew. 
The  truth  of  this  brave  history, 

Hell  find  it  true  I  know. 

And  i  shall  think  my  labour  well 

Bestow'd  to  purpose  good, 
When  H  shall  be  said  that  i  did 

True  tales  of  Robin  Hood. 
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[Th«  Epitaph  mentioned  in  Um  ImUmI  is  glrwi  m  miftar.bj  RItMO,  flroin  *  tti*  paptn  of  the 
leamtd  Dr.  Gale,  late  dean  of  Tocke*:— 


linear  mOiernealir  )rfs  laitl  Bteon 
Udf  rotot  earl  of  (vntmgtvii 
nta  arcir  bn  a?  (it  sa  geiOi 
an  pipl  lanltr  tai  rofiln  (eiOi 
ftidi  vUaiD?  a?  |i  an  i?  men 
bil  eaglaitH  aitir  si  agea. 

obtit  24  iial  ^ditmibrts  1247. 


Notwithstanding  this  epitaph,  however,  and  the  protestotton  of  veraei|y  with  whleh  thia 
'  True  Tale*  oondodes,  critics  have  been  ftyond,  not  haflng  the  fear  of  Rllson  heAre  thMr 
eyes,  sceptical  enoon^  to  doubt,  not  alone  the  title  of  this  ballad  to  the  ohanetar  It  so  ear- 
nestlyehallenfestoitsrtC^battheTeryezlsteneeofltsberol  Mr.  Wrist's  soeptlolsni  maj  be 
seen  In  his  worii  lefatred  to,  p.  901 ;  and  while  these  sheets  are  pasdng  throoigh  tiM  press, 
another  *  mad,  abandoned  eritio,'  (alier  et  idem  f)  dlseonrsss  thns  trrsverentlj  of  *  Bobort 
Earl  of  Hontington'  :— 

*  And  now  —  throwing  aside  the  poetioal  earldom,  and  the  popolar  Uaimm  with  Maid 
Marian,  and  the  ballads  elearlj  sobaMiaent  to  the  Lytell  Oeete— we  airive  at  the  ^nestlon, 
who  and  what,  after  all,  was  Robin  Hood?  Where  and  when  did  he  reaUj  lire?  What  do 
eontemporaiy  English  chroniclers  ssj  respeoUng  him  ?  Not  a  word.  What  eridsnoe  does 
anj  contemporary  author  allbrd  ooneeming  him?  None  at  all.  What  proof  is  there,  in 
short,  that  he  erer  existed,  or  did  any  one  of  the  feats  attributed  to  hlmP  The  tastliiwiy 
only  of  ballads  and  popular  tradition.  Nothing  else.  For,  atthongh  he  is  mentioned  in  two 
ScotUik  flhronlcles,  written  sereral  hundred  years  after  the  moat  recent  of  the  periods  at 
which  he  Is  supposed  to  have  llTed,  it  is  plain  that  the  authors  of  the  ehronlciss  in  question 
knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  the  ballads;  and  mardy  assigned  a  speculative  date  to  the  life 
and  adrentures  of  the  person  whom  tlie  ballads  celebrated.  The  Ant  of  these  chronicles  is 
the  SeoUekromioom,  partly  written  by  Fordun,  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  beiifeen  tiM  years  1877 
and  1884,  and  partly  by  Bower,  Abbot  of  St.  Columba,  about  tlie  year  1460.  The  other  Is 
Mi^or  Mahr,  whose  UiHoHa  MitfoHs  BHtammUt,  was  first  published  in  15IS,  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  a  Tory  little  while  before. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  c«nment  upon  the  eontradlelinj  statements  of  these 
two  writers.  It  Is  clear  that  they  wrote  from  the  ballads  and  from  oommon  tradition.  They 
relied  vyon  those  sources  alone,  and  so  must  we.  And  what  can  we  lean  from  them  ?  What 
is  the  testimony  of  tradltlov  P  It  ooofounds  the  movements  of  diflbrent  periods  and  different 
races— monnmante  between  the  erection  of  iriileh  many  agee  and  maoy  revdntlons  must 
have  intervenedi  it  huddles  together  thinp  natural  and  artificial ;  remains  British,  Roman, 
Saxon— rsUcs  in  all  paiis  of  the  kingdom;  and  assigns  them  all  to  RoUn  Hood.  And 
what  of  the  ballads?  So  long  as  all  contemporary  histocy  oontlnnes  to  be  a  blank  respecting 
Uie  hero  of  them,  we  may  accept  the  ballads  and  the  traditions  as  evidence  of  the  widely 
diAised  popularity  of  the  tloryi  but  for  anything  we  can  see  to  the  oontrary,  th^  rather 
show  that  It  ought  to  be  placed  unong  our  natlonsi  fictions  than  among  our  national 
feeta. 

Two  French  writers  have  recently  endeavoured  to  is  the  wandering. Robin  witUn 
certain  daflnito  limlta  both  of  Ume  and  spaee.  Thierry  [vide  supri,  p.  Ml,]  and  the  author 
of  ThUe  dt  JAUeratme  mr  le$  Ficiaihidet  et  let  Tram^fimmatiamedm  C^de  popmlaire  de  Robi* 
Hood,  (Paris,  I8SI,)  would  throw  hhn  back  to  the  reign  of  the  fint  Nonnan  kings.  They 
discover  under  his  disguise  one  of  the  Saxon  patriots,  who  to  long  resisted  the  Nonnan  rule. 
These  writers  dUfer  a  Uttle  flrom  each  other,  but  their  theory  Is  in  principle  the  sams^  and  it 
Is  no  more  than  a  theory,  a  plctureaque  Imagination,  very  taking  and  romantic,  but  totally . 
St  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  which  Is  one  of  loyalty  to  the  mvereign, 
not  of  opposition  to  his  sway.   Besides,  the  aUence  of  contcmpocaiy  hlatniriana  Is  what  lawyers 
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•  Mgrtiy  pngnaiit.  TImm  historlani  name  the  moit  dlatliigaldMd  Bvum  oaOawB;  but 
^.,nf»».«i«ij  d]«n|  regarding  Bofaln  Hood.  It  li  mMj  to  doretaJl  the  exiatenoe  and 
of  tiM  boro  of  the  green  wood  apon  any  paaaage  which  indicatea  tlie  exiaienee  of 
•  baad  of  oadawa.  Thia  ia  what  the  Seotickromioom  haa  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  in.»  and 
Mair  in  that  of  Bidiard  !.«  and  Tliierry  and  Barry  at  other  petioda.  Hot  until  aome  real 
a  bo  incndooed  Ibr  Bdbin  Hood'a  existence,  at  aome  one  period  or  other,  lie  moat 
Uatorioaniy  a  dream ;  or»  if  aeholara  pleaae,  a  myth—*  the  hunter  and  the  deer,  • 
Bnt»  in  the  meantime,  lie  may  be  Juat  aa  naeftal  or  renowned.  Tlie  old  Giant-UUer 
ef  Greece,  eommonly  ealled  Herculea,  will  astooiah  achootboya  by  hia  labours  to  the  end  of 
ttnie ;  and  Bnbin  Hood  will  hare  home  and  ahelter  in  the  Tery  heart  .of  English  song  and 
bncy,  aa  long  aa  there  is  pleasure  and  flreshness,  freedom,  and  adventure,  in  birds  and 
Imlladii,  Ln  green  wciods,  and  the  air  that  blowa  OTor  tlie  early  morning  gf  a  nation's  being.'— 
Ed  Ker.,  Ja|j,  1M7.J 
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YTH  and  listen,  gentleii 
That  be  of  higli  bora  blood, 

I'll  tfll  you  of  ft  brave  booting 
Tlint  befell  Robin  Hood. 


BOBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BE6GAE. 


Robin  Hood  upon  a  day. 

He  went  forth  him  akme, 
And  as  he  came  from  Bamadale 

Into  fair  erening. 

He  met  a  bcmir  on  the  way, 

Who  sturmfy  could  gang ; 
He  had  a  pike-ataff  in  hia  hand 

That  was  both  stark  and  Strang ; 

A  clouted  dock  about  him  was. 

That  held  him  frae  the  eold. 
The  thinnest  bit  of  it,  I  guess. 

Was  more  than  twenty  fold. 

His  meal-poke  hang  about  his  neck. 

Into  a  leatheni  whanff, 
Well  fasten'd  to  a  broaa  bude. 

That  was  both  stark  and  Strang. 

He  had  three  hats  upon  his  head. 

Together  sticked  fast. 
He  car*d  neither  for  wind  nor  wet. 

In  lands  where'er  he  past. 

Good  Robin  cast  him  in  the  way. 

To  see  what  he  might  be. 
If  any  beggar  had  mon^y. 

He  thought  some  part  had  he. 

Tarry,  tarty,  good  Robin  says. 

Tarry  and  speak  with  me. 
He  heard  him  as  he  heard  him  not. 

And  fast  on  his  way  can  hy. 

*Tis  be  not  so,  says  good  Eob(n, 

Nay,  thou  must  tarry  still. 
By  my  troth,  said  the  bold  begg&r. 

Of  that  I  haye  no  will. 

It  is  for  to  my  lodging  house. 

And  it  is  growing  late, 
If  thepr  have  supt  e'er  I  come  in 

I  will  look  wondrous  blate. 

Now,  by  mj  truth,  says  good  Robin, 

I  see  well  by  thy  fare. 
If  thou  shares  well  to  thy  supper. 

Of  mine  thou  dost  not  care,  ~  107 
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Who  wants  my  dinner  all  this  day. 
And  wots  not  where  to  ly^ 

And  would  I  to  the  tavern  go, 
I  want  money  to  bay. 

Sir,  you  must  lend  me  some  mon^y 

Till  we  meet  again. 
The  beggar  answer'd  cankardly, 

I  have  no  money  to  lend : 

Thou  art  a  young  man  as  I, 
And  seems  to  be  as  sweer  ; 

If  thou  fast  till  thou  get  from  me 
Thou  shalt  eat  none  this  year. 

Now,  by  my  truth,  says  sood  BobiUi 
Since  we  are  assembled  so. 

If  thou  hast  but  a  small  farthing, 
I'll  have  it  e'er  thou  go. 

Gome,  lay  down  thy  clouted  cloak. 
And  do  no  longer  stand. 

And  loose  the  stnngs  of  all  thy  pokes, 
I'll  ripe  them  with  my  hand. 

And  now  to  thee  I  make  a  vow. 

If  thou  make  any  din, 
I  shall  see  a  broad  arrow. 

Can  pierce  a  beggar's  skin. 

The  beggar  smil'd,  and  answer  made. 

Far  better  let  me  be ; 
Think  not  that  I  will  be  afraid, 

For  thy  nip  crooked  tree ; 

Or  that  I  fear  thee  any  whit, 
For  thy  cum  nips  of  sticks, 

I  know  no  use  for  them  so  meet 
As  to  be  puding-pricks. 

Here  I  defy  thee  to  do  me  ill. 
For  all  thy  boisterous  fair, 

Thou's  get  nothing  from  me  but  iU, 
Would' st  thou  seek  evermair. 

Good  Bobin  bent  his  noble  bow. 

He  was  an  angry  man, 
And  in  it  set  a  broad  arrdw ; 
106  JjoI  e'er  'twas  drawn  a  span. 
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The  beggar,  with  his  noble  tree, 
Hea/Sxd  him  so  round  a  rou^ 

That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arr6w. 
In  flinders  flew  about. 

Good  Bobin  bound  him  to  his  brand. 
But  that  proved  likewise  vain. 

The  beggar  lighted  on  his  hand 
Witnhis  pike-staff  again : 

I  wot  he  might  not  draw  a  sword 

For  forty  days  and  mair. 
Good  Bobin  could  not  speak  a  word. 

His  heart  was  ne'er  so  sair. 

He  could  not  fight,  he  could  not  flee. 

He  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
The  begKar  with  his  noble  tree 

Laid  lusty  slaps  him  to. 

He  paid  sood  Robin  back  and  side, 

Ajid  laist  him  up  and  down. 
And  with  his  pyke-staff  laid  on  loud, 

T3i  he  fell  in  a  swoon. 

Stand  up,  man,  the  b^;gar  said, 

'Tis  shiune  to  go  to  rest ; 
Stay  tin  thou  get  thy  money  told, 

I  think  it  were  the  best : 

And  syne  go  to  the  tayem  house. 
And  buy  forth  wine  and  ale  ; 

Hereat  thy  friends  will  crack  fioll  crouse. 
Thou  hast  been  at  the  dale. 

Good  Bobin  answer'd  ne'er  a  word. 

But  lay  still  as  a  stane ; 
His  cheeks  were  pale  as  any  clay. 

And  closed  were  his  een. 

The  beggar  thought  him  dead  but  fiul. 
And  boldly  bound  his  way, — 

I  would  ye  had  been  at  the  dale, 
And  gotten  part  of  the  play. 


FABT  THB  SBCOND. 

Now  three  of  Bobin's  men,  by  chance. 

Came  walking  by  the  way. 
And  found  their  master  in  a  trance. 

On  ground  where  that  he  lav.  ^^ 
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Up  have  they  taken  good  Robin, 
Making  a  piteous  bear. 

Yet  saw  they  no  man  there  at  whom 
They  might  the  matter  spear. 

They  looked  him  all  round  about. 
But  wound  on  him  saw  nane. 

Yet  at  his  mouth  came  hocking  out 
The  blood  of  a  good  vain. 

Gold  water  they  have  gotten  syne. 
And  east  unto  his  face ; 

Then  he  ht&n  to  hitch  his  ear. 
And  speak  within  short  space. 

Tell  u^  dear  master,  said  his  men. 

How  with  you  stands  the  case. 
Good  Robin  sigk'd  e*er  he  b^an 

To  tell  of  hu  disgrace. 

*'  I  haye  been  watchman  in  this  wood 
Near  hand  this  twenty  year. 

Yet  I  was  never  so  hard  bestead. 
As  ye  have  found  me  here ; 

A  beggar  with  a  clouted  clock* 
Of  whom  I  feared  no  ill 

Hath  wiUi  his  pike-staif  cla'd  my  back, 
I  fesr  'twill  never  be  well. 

See,  where  he  goes  o'er  yon  hill. 
With  hat  upon  his  head  ; 

If  e'er  ye  loved  your  master  well. 
Go  now  revenge  this  deed ; 

And  bring  him  back  anin  to  me. 

If  it  he  in  your  m^ht. 
That  I  may  see,  before  I  die„ 

Him  punish'd  in  my  sight : 

And  if  you  may  not  bring  him  back. 
Let  him  not  go  loose  on ; 

For  to  us  all  it  were  great  shame 
If  he  escape  again." 

*Oneof  us  shall  with  you  remain. 

Because  you're  iU  at  ease. 
The  other  two  shall  bring  him  badc» 
110  To  use  him  as  you  please.' 
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Now,  by  my  truth,  says  good  Robin, 
I  trae  tbere^s  enoagb  said. 

And  he  get  scouth  to  wield  his  tree, 
I  fear  you'll  both  be  paid. 

'  Be  not  fcar'd,  our  master, 

Tliat  we  two  can  be  dung 
With  any  bhiter  base  begg^. 

That  nas  nought  but  a  rung 

EQs  staff  shall  stand  him  in  no  stead. 
That  you  shall  shortly  aee« 

But  back  again  he  shall  be  led. 
And  ftst  bound  shall  he  be. 

To  see  if  ye  will  have  him  slain, 
Or  hanged  on  a  tree/ 

'  But  cast  you  sliely  in  his  way, 

Before  he  be  aware, 
And  on  his  pyke-staif  first  hands  lay, 

Ye'U  speed  the  better  far.' 

Now  leare  we  Robin  with  his  man, 

Again  to  play  the  child. 
And  kam  hmiself  to  stand  and  gang 

By  balds,  for  aD  his  eild. 

Now  pass  we  to  the  bold  begg^. 

That  raked  o'er  the  hUl, 
Who  never  mended  his  pace  more» 

Than  he  had  done  no  iB. 


And  they  have  taken  another  way. 
Was  nearer  by  miles  three. 

They  stoutly  ran  with  aU  their  might, 
Spared  neither  dub  nor  mire» 

Thf^  started  at  nather  how  nor  height. 
No  travel  made  them  tire. 

Till  they  before  the  beggar  wan. 

And  cast  them  in  his  way ; 
A  little  wood  lay  in  a  glen. 

And  there  they  both  did  stay; 

They  stood  up  closely  by  a  tree, 

In  each  siae  of  the  gate, 
Untill  the  beggar  came  them  nigh. 

That  thought  of  no  such  lati^  - 
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And  as  he  was  betwixt  them  past, 

They  lept  upon  him  haith  ; 
The  one  his  pyke-staff  gripped  hat. 

They  feared  for  its  sluith. 

The  other  he  held  in  his  sig^t 
A  drawen  durk  to  his  breast. 

And  said.  False   carel,  quit  thy  staff. 
Or  I  shall  be  thy  priest. 

His  pyke-staff  they  haye  taken  him  frae. 

And  stuck  it  in  the  green, 
He  was  full  loath  to  let  it  gae. 

An  better  might  it  been. 

The  beggar  was  the  feardest  man. 

Of  any  that  e'er  might  be. 
To  win  away  no  way  he  can ; 

Nor  help  him  with  his  tree. 

Nor  wist  he  wherefore  he  was  ta*en. 

Nor  how  many  was  there ; 
He  Uiought  his  life  days  had  been  gane.' 

He  grew  into  despahr. 

Grant  me  my  life,  the  benar  said. 
For  hun  that  d/d  on  we  tree. 

And  hold  away  tliat  ugly  kmfe. 
Or  else  for  fear  Fll  die. 

I  niey'd  you  neyer  in  all  my  life, 

Neither  by  late  or  air, 
Tou  haye  great  sin  if  you  would  slay 

A  silly  poor  beggiur. 

Thou  liest,  false  lown,  they  said  again. 

For  all  that  may  be  sworn ; 
Thou  hast  near  slain  the  gentlest  man 

Of  one  that  e'er  was  bom ; 

And  back  asain  thou  shall  be  led. 
And  fast  bound  shalt  thou  be. 

To  see  if  he  will  haye  thee  slain. 
Or  hanged  on  a  tree. 

The  beggar  then  thought  all  was  wrong, 

They  were  set  for  his  wrack. 
He  saw  nothing  appearing  then 

But  ill  upon  warse  back. 
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Weie  he  out  of  their  hands,  he  thought. 

And  had  again  his  tree. 
He  should  not  be  led  back  for  nought, 

With  such  as  he  did  see. 

Then  he  bethought  him  on  a  wile^ 

a  it  could  take  effect, 
How  he  might  the  young  men  beguile. 

And  giire  them  abegCMsk. 

Thus  to  do  them  shame  for  ill 

His  beastly  breast  was  bent. 
He  found  the  wind  blew  something  shrill. 

To  further  his  intent. 

He  said.  Brave  gentlemen,  be  good,. 

And  let  a  poor  man  be  ; 
When  ye  have  taken  a  beggar's  blood. 

It  helps  you  not  a  flee. 

It  was  but  in  my  own  defence. 

If  he  has  gotten  skaith ; 
But  I  will  make  a  recompence 

Is  better  for  you  baith. 

If  ye  win  set  me  fair  and  free. 

And  do  me  no  more  dear, 
An  hundred  pounds  I  will  you  gire^ 

And  much  more  odd  silver. 

That  I  have  gathered  this  many  yean» 

Under  this  clouted  doak. 
And  hid  up  wonder  privately. 

In  bottom  of  my  poke. 

The  young  men  to  the  council  yeed» 

And  let  the  beggar  gae ; 
They  wist  full  weU  he  had  no  speed, 

from  them  to  run  away. 

They  thought  they  would  the  money  tak 

Come  after  what  so  may ; 
And  yet  they  would  not  take  him  back, 

But  in  that  place  him  slay. 

By  that  ffood  Robin  would  not  know 

That  tney  had  sotten  coin. 
It  would  content  him  well  to  show 

That  there  they  had  him  slain.  n^ 
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Th<^  sMid,  False  carel,  aoon  have  done, 

ijid  teU  forth  thj  tnonfy. 
For  the  ill  torn  that  thou  hast  dcAe 

It*s  hut  a  simple  plee. 

And  yet  we  wiU  not  hare  thee  hack. 

Come  after  what  so  tna^, 
■If  thou  wilt  do  that  which  thou  spak. 

And  make  us  present  pay, 

O  then  he  loosed  his  clouted  dock. 
And  spread  it  on  the  ground. 

And  thereon  lay  he  many  a  poke, 
Betwixt  them  and  the  wind. 

He  tbok  a  great  bag  from  his  hals. 

It  was  hear  full  of  kneal. 
Two  pecks  in  it  at  least  there  was. 

And  more,  I  wot  fidl  well. 

Upon  this  cloak  he  s6t  it  down. 
The  mouth  he  opened  wide. 

To  turn  the  same  he  made  him  bown» 
The  young  men  ready  spy'd ; 

In  every  hand  he  took  a  nook 

Of  that  great  leathren  mail, 
And  with  a  fling  the  meal  he'  shook 

into  their  fade  all  hail : 

Wherewith  he'  blitfd^  them  so  close, 
A  stime  they  06>atd  not  see ; 

And  then  in  heart  he  did  rejoice. 
And  clap*d  his  lusty  tree. 

He'  thouj^t  if  he  had  ddne  them  Wrong, 

In  mealing^  of  their  doaths, 
Fbr*  to  strike  off  the  meal  again 

With  his  pyke-staff  he  goes. 

E'er  any  of  them  could  red  thdr  een 

Or  a  glitnmring  might  see, 
like  one  of  them  a  dozen  hiul. 

Well  laid  on  with  his  tree. 

The  young  men  were  right  swift  of  foot^ 

And  boldly  bound  away. 
The  beggar  could  them  no  more  hit 

For  aU  the  haste  he  may. 
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What*  s  all  this  haste  f  the  beggar  said. 

May  not  you  tarnr  still, 
Untill  your  money  be  received  f 

I'll  pay  you  with  good  will. 

Itie  shaking  of  my  pokes,  I  fear. 

Hath  blown  into  your  een ; 
But  I  have  a  good  pyke-staff  here 

Can  ripe  them  out  full  clean. 

The  young  men  answered  never  a  word. 

They  were  dum  as  a  stane ; 
In  the  thick  wood  the  b^gar  fled. 

E'er  they  riped  their  een  : 

And  syne  the  night  became  so  late. 

To  seek  him  was  in  vain  : 
But  judge  ye  if  they  looked  blate 

V/hen  they  cam  home  again. 

Good  Robin  speer'd  how  they  had  sped. 

They  answered  him.  Full  ill. 
That  cannot  be,  good  Robin  says. 

Ye  have  been  at  the  mill. 

The  mill  it  is  a  meat-rife  part. 
They  may  lick  what  they  please. 

Most  bke  ye  have  been  at  the  art. 
Who  would  look  at  your  clsiths. 

They  hang'd  their  headiB,  they  drooped  down, 

A  word  they  could  not  speak. 
Robin  said.  Because  I  fell  a-sound, 

I  think  ye'll  do  the  like. 

TeU  on  the  matter,  less  or  more, 

And  tell  me  what  and  how 
Ye  have  done  with  the  bold  beggkr, 

I  sent  you  for  right  now. 

And  when  they  told  him  to  an  end. 

As  I  have  said  before. 
How  that  the  beggar  did  them  blind, 

What  mister  presses  more  ? 


And  how  m  the  thick  woods  he  fled. 
E'er  they  a  stime  could  see ; 
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And  how  they  scarcely  could  win  home, 
Their  bonea  wen  Iwite  so  sore ; 

Good  Robin  crr'd,  F7  I  out  1  for  shsme 
We're  sham  d  for  eTennoTC. 

Altho  good  Robin  would  fbll  bin 

Of  his  wfftth  revenged  be, 
lie  smil'd  to  see  his  merry  yonng  men 

HMd  gotten  s  taste  of  the  tree. 


OME  listen  awhile,  you  gpntlemen  rII, 

That  are  tliia  bower  within, 
For  a  atory  of  gallsiil  bold  Roliiii  Hood, 

I  purpose  n 
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What  time  of  dajl  quo  Robin  Hood  then. 

Quoth  Little  John,  'tis  in  the  prime. 
Why  then  we  will  to  the  green  wood  gang, 

^r  we  have  no  Tittles  to  dine. 

As  Robin  Hood  walkt  the  forrest  along, 

It  was  in  the  mid  of  the  day. 
There  he  was  met  of  a  deft  young  man, 

As  ever  walkt  on  the  way. 

His  doublet  was  of  silk  tis  said, 

His  stockings  like  scarlet  shone ; 
And  he  walked  on  along  the  way. 

To  Robin  Hood  then  unknown. 

A  herd  of  deer  was  in  the  bend. 

All  ibeiing  before  his  face : 
Now  ^e  best  of  you  lie  have  to  my  dinner. 

And  that  in  a  utde  space. 

Now  the  &traiu;er  he  made  no  miekle  adoe, 

But  he  bends  and  a  right  good  bow. 
And  tiie  best  of  all  the  herd  he  slew. 

Forty  good  yards  him  froe. 

Well  shot,  well  shot,  quo  Robin  Hood  then. 

That  shot  it  was  shot  in  time ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  accept  of  the  place, 

Thou  shalt  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine. 

Go  play  the  chiyen,  the  stranger  said, 

linke  haste  and  quickly  go ; 
Or  with  my  fist,  be  sure  of  this, 

De  ^ve  thee  buffets  sto'. 

Thou  hadst  not  best  buffet  me,  quo  Robin  Hood, 

For  though  I  seem  forlorn, 
Tet  I  have  those  will  take  my  part, 

If  I  but  blow  my  horn. 

Thou  wast  not  best  wind  thy  horn,  the  stranger  said, 

Beest  thou  never  so  much  in  hasten 
For  I  can  draw  a  good  broad  sword. 

And  will  quickl^  cut  the  blast. 

Then  Robin  Hood  bent  a  very  good  bow. 

To  shoot,  and  that  he  would  fidn ; 
The  stranger  he  bent  a  very  good  bow. 

To  shoot  at  bold  Robin  again. 
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Hold  thy  hand,  hold  ihj  hand^  qao  Bohin  Hood, 

To  shoot  it  would  be  in  vain ; 
For  if  we  ahonld  shoot  the  one  at  the  other. 

The  one  of  ns  may  be  slain. 

Bat  let's  take  onr  swords  and  oor  broad  bucklers. 

And  gang  under  yonder  tree. 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved^  the  stranger  he  said, 

One  foot  I  will  not  flee. 

Then  Robin  lent  the  stranger  a  blow, 

'Most  scared  him  out  of  his  wit ; 
Thou  never  felt  blow,  the  stranger  he  said. 

That  shall  be  better  quit. 

The  stranger  he  drew  out  a  good  broad  sword. 

And  hit  Robia  on  the  crown. 
That  from  every  haire  of  bold  Robin's  head 

The  blood  ran  trickling  down. 

God  a  mercy,  good  fellow,  quod  Robin  Hood  then, 

And  for  this  that  thou  hiuBt  done. 
Tell  me,  good  fellow,  what  thou  art, 

Tell  me  where  thou  dost  won. 

The  stranger  then  answered  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Be  tell  thee  where  I  do  dwell ; 
In  Maxwell  town  I  was  bred  and  bom, 

My  name  is  young  GramwelL 

For  killing  of  my  own  father's  steward, 

I  am  forc'd  to  this  English  wood  ; 
And  for  to  seek  an  uncle  of  mine. 

Some  call  him  Robin  Hood. 

I  But  art  thou  a  cousin  of  Robin  Hood,  then  ■/ 

I  The  sooner  we  should  have  done. 

I  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  the  stranger  then  said 

I  am  his  own  sLstei's  son. 

0 
I 

But,  lord,  .what  kissing  and  courting  was  there, 

When  these  two  cousins  did  greet  I 
And  they  went  all  that  summer's  day, 
I  And  Little  John  did  not  meet. 

And  when  they  met  with  Little  John, 

He  unto  them  did  say, 
O!  master,  pray  where  have  you  been. 

Ton  have  tarried  so  long  away  ?  i  lo 
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I  met  with  a  stnunser,  quo  Robin  Hood, 

Full  sore  he  hath  beaten  me. 
Then  He  have  a  bout  with  him,  quod  Little  John, 

And  try  if  he  can  beat  me. 

<>  no,  O  no,  quo  Robin  Hood  then. 

Little  John,  it  may  not  be  so ; 
For  he  is  my  own  dour  sister  s  son. 

And  cousins  I  have  no  mo. 

But  he  shall  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine, 

My  chief  man  next  to  thee ; 
And  I  Robin  Hood,  and  thou  little  John, 

And  Scadlock  he  shall  be. 

And  well  be  three  of  the  braTest  outlaws, 

That  live  in  the  north  country. 
If  you  will  hear  more  of  bold  Robin  Hood, 

In  the  second  part  it  will  be. 
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PART   THE   SECOND. 

Now  Robin  Hood,  Will  Scadlock,  and  Little  John, 

Were  walking  over  the  plain. 
With  a  ffood  fat  buck,  which  Will  Scadlock 

With  his  strong  bow  had  slain. 

Jog  on,  iog  on,  cries  Robin  Hood« 

The  day  it  runs  full  fast ; 
For  tho'  my  nephew  me  a  breakfast  gSTe, 

I  have  not  broke  my  fast. 

Then  to  yonder  lodge  let  us  take  our  way, 

I  think  it  wondrous  good, 
Where  my  nephew,  by  my  bold  yeoman. 

Will  be  welcomed  unto  the  green  wood. 

With  that  he  took  his  bugle  horn. 

Full  well  he  could  it  blow : 
Straight  from  the  woods  came  marching  down. 

One  hundred  tall  fellows  and  mo. 

Stand,  stand  to  your  arms,  says  Will  Scadlock, 

Lo  I  the  enemies  are  within  ken. 
With  that  Robin  Hood  he  laugh*d  aloud. 

Crying,  they  are  my  bold  yeomen. 
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"Who  when  iihej  aniY'd,  and  Bobin  espj'd, 

Crydj  master,  what  is  your  will  7 
We  tnonght  you  had  in  danger  been, 

Tonr  horn  did  sound  so  shrill. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

The  danger  is  past  and  gone ; 
I  would  have  you  welcome  my  nephew  here. 

That  has  paid  me  two  for  one. 

In  feasting  and  sporting  they  passed  the  day. 

Till  Phoebus  sunk  into  the  deep ; 
Then  each  one  to  his  quarters  hied. 

His  guard  there  for  to  keep. 

Not  long  had  they  walked  within  the  green-wood. 

But  Bobin  he  soon  espy'd, 
A  beautiful  damsel  all  alone. 

That  on  a  black  palfrey  did  ride. 

Her  riding-suit  was  of  a  sable  hue  black. 

Cypress  over  her  face. 
Thro'  which  her  rose-Uke  cheeks  did  blush, 

All  with  a  comely  grace. 

Come  tell  me  the  cause,  thou  pretty  one, 

Quoth  Robin,  and  teU  me  a  right. 
From  whence  thou  comest,  and  whither  thou  goest, 

All  in  thb  mournful  plight  ? 

From  London  I  came,  the  damsel  reply' d. 

From  London  upon  the  Thames, 
Which  circled  is,  O,  grief  to  tell  I 

Besieged  with  foreign  arms. 

By  the  proud  Prince  of  Arragon, 

Who  swears  by  his  martial  hand. 
To  have  the  princess  to  his  spouse. 

Or  else  to  waste  this  land. 

Except  such  champions  can  be  found, 

That  dare  fieht  three  to  three. 
Against  the  prmce,  and  giants  twain. 

Most  horrid  for  to  see  ; 

Whose  grisly  looks,  and  eyes  like  brands. 

Strike  terror  where  they  come  ; 
With  serpents  hissing  on  their  helms. 

Instead  of  feathered  plume.  I2i 
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The  prinoess  shall  be  the  ▼ictor's  prise. 
The  King  hath  voVd  and  said  ; 

And  he  that  shall  the  conquest  win. 
Shall  have  her  to  his  bnde. 

Now  we  are  four  damsels  sent  abroad, 
To  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 

To  try  whose  fortune  is  so  good. 
To* find  these  champions  out. 

But  all  in  vain  we  have  sought  about 

For  none  so  bold  there  are. 
Who  dare  adventure  life  and  blood. 

To  free  a  lady  fair. 

When  is  the  day  ?  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

Tell  me  this  and  no  more ; 
On  midsummer  next,  the  damsel  said. 

Which  is  June  the  twenty-four. 

With  that  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks, 

And  silent  was  her  tongue ; 
With  sighs  and  sobs  she  took  her  lea¥e. 

And  away  her  palfrey  sprung. 

The  news  struck  Robin  to  the  heart, 

He  fell  down  on  the  grass, 
His  actions  and  his  troubled  mind 

Shew'd  he  perplexed  was. 

Where  lies  your  grief?  quoth  Will  Scadlock, 

O  master,  tell  to  me ; 
If  the  damsel  s  eyes  have  pierc'd  your  heart, 

I'll  fetch  her  back  to  thee. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
She  doth  not  cause  my  smart ; 

But  'tis  the  poor  distressed  princ^, 
That  wounds  me  to  the  heart : 

I'll  go  fight  the  giants  all, 

To  set  the  lady  free ; 
The  devil  take  my  soul,  quoth  Little  John, 

If  I  part  with  thy  company. 

Must  I  stay  behind  ?  quoth  Will  Scadlock, 

No,  no,  that  must  not  be  ; 
lie  make  the  third  man  in  the  fight, 
122  So  we  shall  be  three  to  three. 
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These  words  cheered  Robin  to  the  heart, 

Joy  shone  upon  his  face ; 
Within  his  arms  he  hugged  them  both. 

And  kindly  did  embrace. 

Quoth  he,  we'll  put  on  motley  grey. 

And  long  staves  in  our  hands, 
A  script  and  bottle  by  our  sides. 

As  come  from  the  holy  land. 

So  we  may  pass  along  the  highway, 
None  will  ask  us  from  whence  we  came ; 

But  take  us  pilgrims  for  to  be* 
Or  else  some  holy  men. 

Now  they  are  on  their  journey  gone. 

As  fast  as  they  may  speed ; 
Yet  for  all  their  haste,  ere  they  arriv'd, 

The  princess  forth  was  led, 

To  be  defivered  to  the  prince. 

Who  in  the  list  did  stand. 
Prepared  to  fight,  or  else  receive 

His  lady  by  the  hand. 

With  that  he  walk'd  about  the  list. 

With  giants  by  his  side ; 
Bring  forth,  quoth  he,  your  champions. 


I  Or  bring  me  forth  my  bride. 


This  is  the  four  and  twentieth  day. 

The  day  prefizt  upon  ; 
Bring  forth  my  bride,  or  London  bums, 

I  swear  by  Alcaron. 

Then  cries  the  King,  and  Queen  likewise. 

Both  weeping  as  they  spake, 
Lo  I  we  have  brought  our  daughter  dear, 

Whom  we  are  forced  to  forsake. 

With  that  stept  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Cries,  my  hege,  it  must  not  be  so. 
Such  bc«nty  as  tibe  fair  princ^ 

Is  not  for  a  tyrant's  mow. 

The  prince  he  then  began  to  storm. 

Cries,  fool,  fanatic^  baboon ! 
How  dare  thou  stop  my  valour's  prize 

I'll  kill  thee  with  a  frown.  123 


Thou  tyrant  Turk,  thou  infidel. 
Thus  Robin  began  to  reply. 

Thy  frowns  I  scorn ;  lo  I  here's  my  gage. 
And  thus  I  thee  defy. 

And  for  those  two  Groliahs  here, 

That  stand  on  either  side. 
Here  are  two  little  Davids  by. 

That  soon  shall  tame  their  pride. 

Then  did  the  king  for  armour  send. 
For  lances,  swords,  and  shields  ; 

And  thus  all  three  in  armour  bright 
Came  marching  into  the  field. 

The  trumpets  began  to  sound  a  charge. 

Each  singled  out  his  man ; 
Their  arms  m  pieces  soon  were  hew'd. 

Blood  sprang  ftx^m  every  vein. 

The  prince  he  reacht  Robin  Hood  a  blow. 
He  struck  with  might  and  main. 

Which  made  him  to  reel  about  the  field. 
As  though  he  had  been  slain. 

God  a  mercy,  quoth  Robin,  for  that  blow. 
The  quarrel  shall  soon  be  trVd, 

This  stroke  shall  shew  a  ftill  divorce 
Betwixt  thee  and  thy  bride. 

So  from  his  shoulders  he  cut  his  head. 
Which  on  the  ground  did  fall. 

And  grumbled  sore  at  Robin  Hood, 
To  be  so  dealt  withal. 

The  giants  then  began  to  rage. 
To  see  their  prince  Ue  dead : 

Thou's  be  the  next,  quoth  Little  John, 
Unless  thou  wilt  guard  thy  head. 

"^th  that  his  faulchion  he  wherl'd  about, 
It  was  both  keen  and  sharp, 

He  dove  the  g^ant  to  the  belt, 
And  cut  in  twain  his  heart. 

Will  Scadlock  well  had  play'd  his  part. 

The  giant  he  had  brought  to  his  knee  ; 
Quoth  Will,  the  devil  cannot  break  his  fast, 
124  Unless  he  have  you  all  three. 
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So  with  his  faulchion  he  ran  him  through, 

A  deep  and  ghastly  wound  ; 
Who  damned  and  foam'd,  curst  and  hlasphem'd. 

And  then  fell  to  the  ground. 

Now  all  the  lists  with  shouts  nere  fill'd* 

The  skies  they  did  resound. 
Which  brought  the  princess  to  herself. 

Who  had  fallen  into  a  swound 

The  king  and  queen^  and  princess  fair, 

Came  walkins  to  the  place. 
And  gave  the  champions  many  thanks. 

And  did  them  farther  grace. 

Teil  me,  quoth  the  king,  whence  you  are. 

That  thus  disguised  came. 
Whose  yalour  speaks  that  noble  blood 

Doth  run  through  every  vein. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

On  my  knees  I  beg  and  crave ; 
By  my  crown,  quoth  the  kinff,  I  grant. 

Ask  what,  and  thou  shalt  have. 

Then  pardon  I  beg  for  my  merry  men. 

Which  are  in  the  green  wood. 
For  Little  John  and  Will  Scadlock, 

And  for  me,  bold  Robin  Hood. 

Art  thou  Robin  Hood  7  quoth  the  king ; 

For  the  valour  thou  hast  shown 
Tour  pardons  I  do  freely  grant. 

And  welcome  every  one. 

The  princess  I  promis'd  the  victor's  prize. 

She  cannot  have  you  all  three. 
She  shall  choose,  quoth  Robin ;  said  Little  John, 

Then  little  share  fidls  to  me. 

Then  did  the  princess  view  all  three. 

With  a  comely  lovely  grace. 
And  took  Will  Scadlock  by  the  hand. 

Saying,  here  I  make  my  choice. 

With  that  a  noble  lord  stept  forth. 

Of  'Maxfield  earl  was  he. 
Who  look'd  Will  Scadlock  in  the  face, 

And  wept  most  bitterlv.  125 
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Quoth  he,  I  had  a  son  like  thee, 
Whom  I  lov'd  wondrous  well ; 
,  Bat  he  is  gone,  or  rather  dead. 

His  name  it  is  young  Gamwell. 

Then  did  Will  deadlock  fall  on  his  knees, 

Crying,  father  I  fiither !  here. 
Here  kneels  your  son,  ywvr  young  Gamwell, 

You  said  you  lov'd  so  dear. 

But,  lord !  what  emhracing  and  kissing  was  there, 

When  all  these  ftiends  were  met  I 
They  are  gone  to  the  weddine,  and  so  to  the  bedding ; 

And  so  I  bid  you  good  nignt. 

rThe  following  ve  Che  BtenaM  aiMitioned  in  CIm  Int.udaetory  Notl««,  p.  978.  ] 

Then  bold  Robin  Hood  Co  the  north  he  wonld  go. 

With  vftloar  and  mickle  might, 
With  tword  b/  Us  tide,  which  oft  hud  been  tried. 

To  Aght  and  raoover  hb  right. 

The  ilnt  that  he  met  was  a  bonny  bold  Scot, 

His  senrant  he  said  he  would  be : 
No,  quoth  Robin  Hood,  it  cannot  be  good. 

For  thou  wilt  proTe  Mae  unto  me. 

Thou  hast  not  been  true  to  sire  nor  cus, 

Naj,  many,  the  Scot  he  said. 
As  true  as  your  heart,  De  noTer  part, 

Gude  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Then  Robin  turned  his  fiMe  to  the  east. 

Fight  on,  my  merry  men  stout, 
Our  cause  is  good,  quo  brave  Robin  Hood, 

And  we  shall  not  be  beaten  out. 

The  battel  grows  hot  on  erery  side, 

The  Scotchman  made  great  moan  ; 
Quoth  Jockey,  gude  Caith,  they  fight  on  each  side, 

Would  I  were  with  my  wife  Joan  ! 

The  enemy  oompast  brave  Robin  about, 

'TIS  long  ere  the  battel  ends ; 
There's  ndther  will  yield,  nor  give  up  the  field. 

For  both  are  supplied  with  friends. 

This  song  It  was  made  in  RoMn  Hood's  dayes  ; 

Let's  pray  unto  Jove  above. 
To  give  us  true  peace,  that  n^whief  may  eease. 

And  war  may  give  plaee  nnto  love. 

[Pt.  8.  St.  9i.    '  Alearan,*  says  Ritson,  '  is  a  deity  formed  bv  merAtliesis  from  Alcoran,  a'  [the] 
'  book.'    Thus  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  *  The  Sowdon  of  Babylone/ 

'  And  songe  the  dirige  of  Alkaron, 
That  btbiU  is  of  here  layo ;' 
Alkaron  is  expressly  the  name  of  a  book,  (i.  e..  The  Koran) :  la  the  following  passage  it  is  that  of 
afod: 

*  He  defyod  Mahounde,  and  Apolyne, 
Jnblter,  Astarot,  and  Aloaron  also.' 
Wynken  de  Woide  printed '  A  lytell  treatyse  of  the  Turkes  btw,  called  Alcaron,  drc'  Bee  Herbert, 
8S4.    It  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  name  in  the  Bast ;  as,  '  Accaron  prinoeps  insnlae  Cypri*, 
is  mentioned  by  Roger  Hoveden,  786.'] 
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reign  of  aiwen  Eliiibelh.'] 

'jjf'^  IND  gentlemen,  will  you  be  patient  awliiie? 
W>^>'-'       iy^  im J  then  you  ehall  hear  a 

A  very  good  baliad  of  bold  Robin  Hood, 
And  of  his  brave  man  Little  John. 
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In  Lockfllj  town,  in  merry  Nottinghmnfthire, 

In  merry  sweet  Lockdy  town. 
There  bold  Bobin  Hood  he  was  bom  and  was  bred, 

Bold  Bobin  of  famous  renown. 

The  father  of  Bobin  a  forrester  was. 

And  he  shot  in  a  lasty  strong  bow 
Two  north-country  miles  and  an  inch  at  a  shot. 

As  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  does  know. 

For  he  brought  Adam  BeD,  and  Clim  of  the  Clugh, 

And  William  of  Clowdesle, 
To  shoot  with  our  forrester  for  forty  mark, 

And  the  forrester  beat  them  all  three. 

Wb  mother  was  neece  to  the  Coventry  knight. 

Which  Warwickshire  men  call  Sir  Guy; 
For  he  slew  the  blue  bore  that  hangs  up  at  the  gate^ 

Or  mine  host  of  the  Bull  tells  a  Ue. 

Her  brother  was  Gamwel,  of  Grreat  Gramwel-hall, 

A  noble  house-keeper  was  he, 
Ay,  as  ever  broke  bread  in  sweet  Nottinghamshire, 

And  a  'squire  of  famous  degree. 

The  mother  of  Bobin  said  to  her  husband. 

My  honey,  my  love,  and  my  dear. 
Let  Bobin  and  I  ride  this  morning  to  Gamwel, 

To  taste  of  my  brother's  good  dieer. 

And  he  said,  I  grant  thee  thy  boon,  gentle  Joan, 

Take  one  of  my  horses,  I  pray: 
The  sun  is  arising,  and  therefore  make  haste, 

For  to-morrow  is  Christmas  day. 

Then  Bobin  Hood's  father's  grey  gelding  was  brought 

And  saddled  and  bridled  was  he; 
God-wot  a  bine  bonnet,  his  new  suit  of  deaths, 

And  a  doak  that  did  reach  to  his  knee. 

She  got  on  her  holyday  kirtle  and  gown. 

They  were  of  a  light  Lincoln  green; 
The  death  was  homespun,  but  for  colour  and  make 

It  might  have  beseemed  our  queen. 

And  then  Bobin  got  on  his  basket-hilt  sword. 

And  his  dagger  on  his  tother  side; 

And  said,  Mv  dear  mother,  let's  haste  to  be  gone^ 

We  have  rorty  long  miles  to  ride. 
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When  Robin  had  mounted  his  gelding  so  grey. 

His  £ftther,  without  way  trouhlei 
Set  her  up  bdiind  him,  and  bad  her  not  fear» 

Far  his  gelding  had  oft  carried  double. 

And  when  she  was  settled,  they  rode  to  their  neighbours, 
And  drank  and  shook  hands  with  them  all; 

And  then  Robin  gallopt,  and  never  gave  o're, 
Till  they  lighted  at  Oamwel-halL 

And  now  you  may  think  the  right  worshipful  'squire 

Was  joyful  his  sister  to  see; 
For  he  kist  her,  and  kist  her,  and  swore  a  great  oath, 

Thou  art  welcome,  kind  sister,  to  me. 

To-morrow,  when  mass  had  been'said  at  the  chappel. 

Six  tables  were  covered  in  the  hall, 
And  in  comes  the  'squire  and  makes  a  short  speech. 

It  was.  Neighbours,  you're  welcome  alL 

But  not  a  man  here  shall  taste  my  March  beer, 

TUl  a  Christnuis  carrol  he  does  sing. 
Then  all  dapt  their  hands,  and  they  touted  and  sung. 

Till  the  hall  and  the  parlour  did  ring. 

Now  mustard  and  brawn,  roast  beef  and  plumb  pies, 

Were  set  upon  every  table; 
And  noble  George  Ghunwel  said.  Eat,  and  be  merry. 

And  drink,  too^  as  long  as  you're  able. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  his  chaplain  said  grace. 
And,  Be  meny,  my  friends,  said  the  'squire; 

It  rains  and  it  blows,  but  call  for  more  ale. 
And  lay  some  more  wood  on  the  fire. 

And  now  call  ye  Little  John  hither  to  me. 

For  Little  John  is  a  fine  lad. 
At  gambols  and  juggling,  and  twenty  such  tricksy 

As  shall  make  you  both  merry  and  glad. 

When  Little  John  came,  to  gambols  they  went. 

Both  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  down; 
And  what  do  you  think?  Why,  as  true  as  I  live^ 

Bold  Robin  Hood  put  them  all  down. 

And  now  you  may  think  the  right  worshipful  'squi^i? 

Was  joyful  this  sight  for  to  see; 
For  he  said,  Cousin  Robin,  thou'st  go  no  more  home, 

But  tarry  and  dwell  here  with  me. 
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Thou  shalt  have  my  land  when  I  die,  and  till  then. 

Thou  shalt  be  the  staff  of  my  age. 
Then  grant  me  my  boon,  dear  uocle^  sud  Bobiny 

That  Little  John  may  be  my  page. 


And  he  said,  Kind  ooarin,  I  grant  thee  thy  boon  i 

With  all  my  heart,  so  let  it  be. 
Then  come  hither,  Little  John,  said  Bobin  Hood, 

Come  hither  my  page  onto  me. 

Go  fetch  me  my  bow,  my  longest  long  bow. 
And  broad  arrows  one^  two,  or  three, 

For  when  'tis  fidr  weather  well  into  Sherwood, 
Some  merry  pastime  to  see. 

When  Bobin  Hood  came  into  merry  Sherwood, 

He  winded  his  bugle  so  dear; 
And  twice  five  and  twenty  good  yeomen  and  bold, 

Before  Bobin  Hood  did  appear. 

Where  are  your  companions  all  ?  said  Bobin  Hood, 

For  still  I  want  forty  and  three. 
Then  said  a  bold  yeoman,  Lo,  yonder  they  stand. 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

As  that  word  was  spoke,  Qorinda  came  by. 
The  queen  of  the  shepherds  was  she ; 

And  her  gown  was  of  velvet  as  green  as  the  grass, 
And  her  buskin  did  reach  to  her  knee. 

Her  gate  it  was  graceful,  her  body  was  straight, 
And  her  countenance  free  firom  pride; 

A  bow  in  her  hand,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows 
Hung  dangling  by  her  sweet  side. 
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Her  eyebrows  were  black,  ay,  and  so  was  her  hair. 
And  her  skin  was  as  smooth  as  ^ass ; 

Her  visage  spoke  wisdom,  and  modesty  too; 
Sets  with  Bobin  Hood  such  a  lass! 

Said  Bobin  Hood,  Lady  fair,  whither  away  ? 

O  whither,  fair  lady,  away? 
And  she  made  him  answer.  To  kill  a  fat  buck; 

For  to-morrow  is  Titbury  day. 

Said  Bobin  Hood,  Lady  fair,  wander  with  me 

A  little  to  yonder  green  bower; 
There  set  down  to  rest  you,  and  you  shall  be  sure, 

Of  a  brace  or  a  leash  in  an  hour. 
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And  as  we  were  going  towards  the  green  bower 
Two  hundred  good  bucks  we  espy'd  ; 

She  chose  oat  the  fattest  that  was  in  the  herd^ 
And  she  shot  him  through  side  and  side. 

Bj  the  £Euth  of  mj  body,  said  bold  Bobin  Hood, 

I  never  saw  woman  like  thee  ; 
And  oom'st  thou  from  east,  or  oom'st  thou  from  west, 

Thou  need'st  not  b^  venison  of  me. 

However,  along  to  snj  bower  jou  shall  go, 

And  taste  of  a  fbrrester's  meat ; 
And  when  we  came  thither  we  found  as  good  cheer 

As  any  man  needs  for  to  eat. 

For  there  was  hot  venison,  and  warden  pies  cold, 
Cream  clouted,  and  honeycombs  plenty  ; 

And  the  servitors  they  were,  besides  Little  John, 
Good  yeomen  at  least  four  and  twenty. 

ClOTinda  said.  Tell  me  your  name,  gentle  sir; 

And  he  said,  'Tis  bold  Robin  Hood: 
Squire  Gamwcd's  my  unde,  but  all  my  delight 

Is  to  dwell  in  the  merry  Sherwood ; 

For  'tis  a  fine  life,  and  'tis  void  of  all  strife. 

So  'ti%  sir,  Clorinda  reply'd. 
But  oh!  said  bold  Robin,  how  sweet  would  it  be, 

If  Clorinda  would  be  my  bride. 

She  blusht  at  the  motion;  yet,  after  a  pause, 

Said,  Yes,  sir,  and  with  all  my  heart 
Iben  let  us  send  for  a  priest,  said  Robin  Hood, 

And  be  married  before  we  do  part 

But  she  said.  It  may  not  be  so^  gentle  sir. 

For  I  must  be  at  Titbury  feast; 
And  if  Robin  Hood  will  go  thither  with  me, 

m  make  him  the  most  welcome  guest. 

Said  Robin  Hood,  Reach  me  that  buck.  Little  John, 

For  m  go  along  with  my  dear; 
And  bid  my  yeomen  kill  six  brace  of  bucks^ 

And  meet  me  to-morrow  just  here. 

Before  he  had  ridden  five  Stafibrdshire  miles, 

Eight  yeomen,  that  were  too  bold, 
isid  Robin  Hood  stand,  and  deliver  his  buck: 

A  truer  tale  never  was  told. 
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I  will  not,  faith,  said  bold  Bobin;  come,  John, 

Stand  by  me,  and  well  beat  'em  alL 
Then  both  drew  their  swords,  and  so  cut  'em,  and  slasht  'em, 

That  five  out  of  them  did  fall. 

The  three  that  remain'd  call'd  to  Bobm  for  quarter. 

And  pitiful  John  begged  their  lives; 
When  John's  boon  was  granted,  he  gave  them  good  oounsel. 

And  sent  them  all  home  to  their  wives. 

This  battle  was  fought  near  to  Titbury  town, 

When  the  bagpipes  baited  the  bull; 
I'm  the  king  of  the  fiddlers,  and  I  swear  'tis  truth. 

And  I  cidl  him  that  doubts  it  a  gull : 

For  I  saw  them  fighting,  and  fiddled  the  while; 

And  Glorinda  song,  *  Hey  deny  down! 
The  bumkins  are  beaten,  put  up  ibj  sword.  Bob, 

And  now  let's  dance  into  the  town.' 

Before  we  came  in,  we  heard  a  great  shouting. 

And  all  that  were  in  it  look'd  madly; 
Por  some  were  on  bull-back,  some  dancing  a  morris. 

And  some  singing  Arthur^a-Bradky, 

And  there  we  see  Thomas,  our  justice's  clerk. 

And  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  kind; 
For  Tom  rode  before  her,  and  call'd  Mary  madam, 

And  kiss'd  her  full  sweetly  behind: 

And  so  may  your  worships.     But  we  went  to  dinner. 

With  Thomas,  and  Mary,  and  Nan; 
They  all  drank  a  health  to  Glorinda,  and  told  her. 

Bold  Bobin  Hood  was  a  fine  man. 

Wlien  dinner  was  ended,  Sir  Boger,  the  parson 

Of  Dubbridge,  was  sent  for  in  haste: 
He  brought  his  mass-book,  and  he  bad  them  take  hands* 

And  joyn'd  them  in  marriage  full  fast 

And  then,  as  bold  Bobin  Hood  and  his  sweet  bride 
Went  hand  in  hand  to  the  green  bower. 

The  birds  simg  with  pleasure  in  merry  Sherwood, 
And  'twas  a  most  joyful  hour. 

And  when  Bobin  came  in  sight  of  the  bower, 

Where  are  my  yeomen?  said  he: 
And  Little  John  answer'd,  Lo,  yonder  they  stand, 
^^2  All  under  the  green- wood- tree. 
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Then  &  garland  they  brought  her  by  two  and  by  two, 
And  plac'd  them  all  on  the  bride  s  head: 

Hie  music  BtruA  up,  and  we  all  fell  to  dance, 
Till  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  a-bed. 

And  what  they  did  there  murt  be  oouiuel  to  me. 

Because  they  lay  long  the  next  day; 
And  I  had  haate  home,  but  I  got  a  good  piece 

Of  bride-ct^e,  aud  ao  came  away. 

Now,  out,  alaa!  I  bad  foigotten  to  tell  ye, 

That  marry'd  they  were  with  a  ring; 
And  BO  will  Nan  Enight,  or  be  buried  a  maiden: 

And  now  let  us  pray  for  the  king; 

That  he  may  have  children,  and  they  may  have  more. 

To  govern  and  do  ns  Bome  good: 
And  then  HI  make  ballads  in  Bobin  Hood's  bower, 

And  UDg  'em  in  merry  Sherwood. 


Ilfi  hniipenVl  hi  meet  Little  John, 
A  jolly  brisk  binde,  right  fit  for  the  trade. 
For  he  was  a  lusty  young  man. 
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Tlio'  he  was  call'd  Little,  his  limbs  they  were  large. 

And  his  stature  was  seven  foot  high ; 
WhereeTer  he  came^  they  quaked  at  his  name» 

For  soon  he  would  make  them  to  fly. 

How  th^  came  acquainted*  FU  tell  yon  in  brief. 

If  you  would  but  listen  awhile ; 
For  this  very  jest,  among  all  the  rest, 

I  think  it  may  cause  you  to  smile. 

For  Robin  Hood  said  to  his  jolly  bowman. 

Pray  tarry  you  here  in  this  grove ; 
And  see  that  you  all  observe  well  my  call. 

While  thorough  the  forest  I  rove. 

We  have  had  no  sport  for  these  fourteen  long  days, 

Therefore  now  abroad  will  I  go ; 
Now  should  I  be  beat,  and  cannot  retreat* 

My  horn  I  will  presently  blow. 

Then  he  did  shake  hands  with  his  merry  men  all. 

And  bid  them  at  present  good  Vyw'e ; 
Then  as  near  the  brook  his  journey  he  took, 

A  stranger  he  chane'd  to  espy. 

They  happen'd  to  meet  on  a  long  narrow  bridge* 

And  neither  of  them  would  give  way ; 
Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  and  sturdilv  stood, 

m  shew  you  right  Nottingham  play. 

With  that  from  his  quiver  an  arrow  he  drew, 

A  broad  arrow  witn  a  goose-wing ; 
The  stranger  reply'd,  I'll  liquor  thy  hid^ 

If  thou  offer  to  touch  the  string. 

Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  Thou  dost  prate  like  an  ass^ 

For  were  I  to  bend  but  my  bow, 
I  could  send  a  dart,  quite  tlirough  thy  proud  heart. 

Before  thou  couldst  strike  me  one  blow. 

Thou  talk'st  like  a  coward,  the  stranger  reply'd; 

Well  arm'd  with  a  long  bow  you  stand. 
To  shoot  at  my  breast,  while  I*  I  protest. 

Have  nought  but  a  staff  in  my  hand. 

Hie  name  of  a  coward,  quoth  Robin*  I  scorn. 

Therefore  my  long  bow  I'll  lay  by ; 
And  now  for  thy  sake,  a  staff  I  will  take» 

The  truth  .of  thy  manhood  to  try.  ^^ 


Then  Robin  Hood  stept  to  a  thicket  of  trees. 

And  chose  him  a  staff  of  ground  oak ; 
Now  this  being  done,  away  he  did  run 
To  the  stranger,  and  merrily  spoke. 

j 

Lo  I  see  my  staff  is  lusty  and  tough. 

Now  here  on  the  bridge  we  will  play  ; 
Whoever  falls  in,  the  other  shall  win 

The  battle,  and  so  well  away. 

With  all  my  whole  heart,  the  stranger  reply'd, 

I  scorn  in  the  least  to  give  out : 
This  said,  they  fell  to't  without  more  dispute. 

And  their  staffs  they  did  flourish  about. 

At  first  Robin  he  gave  the  stranger  a  bang. 

So  hard  that  he  made  his  bones  ring ; 
The  stranger  he  said.  This  must  be  repaid, 

1*11  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring. 

So  lonff  as  I'm  able  to  handle  a  staff. 

To  die  in  your  debt,  friend,  I  scorn  : 
Then  to  it  each  goes,  and  follow  their  blows. 

As  if  they'd  been  threshing  of  com. 

The  stranger  gave  Robin  a  crack  on  the  crown. 

Which  caused  the  blood  to  appear ; 
Then  Robin  enrag'd,  more  fiercely  engag'd* 

And  follow'd  his  blows  more  severe. 

So  thick  and  so  fast  he  did  lay  it  on  him. 

With  a  passionate  fiiry  'vnd  ire  ;* 
At  eyenr  stroke  he  made  him  to  smoke. 

As  if  he  had  been  all  on  fire. 

0  then  into  fury  the  stranger  he  grew. 
And  save  him  a  terrible  look. 

And  witn  it  a  blow,  that  laid  him  full  low. 
And  tumbl'd  him  into  the  brook. 

1  prithee,  good  fellow,  O  where  art  thou  now  7 

The  stranger,  in  laughter,  he  cry'd : 
Quoth  bold  Robin  Hood,  Grood  faiUi,  in  the  flood, 
And  floating  along  with  the  tide. 

I  needs  must  acknowledge  thou  art  a  brave  soul. 

With  thee  I'll  no  longer  contend ; 
For  needs  must  I  say,  tnou  hast  got  the  day, 
136  Our  battel  shall  be  at  an  end. 
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Then  unto  the  bank  be  did  presentlj  wade. 
And  puird  bimself  out  by  a  tborn  ; 

Which  done,  at  last  be  blowd  a  loud  bkst. 
Straightway  on  bis  fine  bugle-born. 

The  eccho  of  wbicb  through  the  vallies  did  fly. 
At  which  his  stout  bowmen  appear'd^ 

AH  doathed  in  green»  most  gay  to  be  seen. 
So  up  to  their  master  they  steer'd. 

O,  what  is  the  matter  ?  quoth  William  Stutely, 
Good  master,  you  are  wet  to  the  skin  ; 

No  matter,  quoth  he,  the  lad  which  you  see. 
In  fighting  has  tumbled  me  in 

He  shall  not  go  scot-free,  the  others  reply'd ; 

So  strait  they  were  seizing  him  there. 
To  duck  him  lu^ewise ;  but  Robin  Hood  cries, 

He  is  a  stout  fellow ;  forbear. 

There's  no  one  shall  wrong  thee,  friend,  be  not  afraid. 

These  bowmen  upon  me  do  wait ; 
There's  threescore  and  nine  ;  if  thou  wilt  be  mine» 

Thou  shalt  have  my  liyery  strait. 

And  other  accoutrements  fit  for  a  man ; 

Speak  up,  jolly  blade,  never  fear ; 
m  teach  you  also  the  use  of  the  bow, 
I  To  shoot  at  the  fat  fallow  deer. 
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O,  here  is  my  hand,  the  stranger  reply'd, 

rU  senre  you  widi  all  my  whole  heart ; 
My  name  is  John  Little,  a  man  of  good  mettle. 

Ne'er  doubt  me,  for  I'D  play  my  part. 

His  name  shall  be  alter'd,  ouoth  William  Stutely, 

And  I  will  his  godfather  be ; 
Prepure  then  a  f&ist,  and  none  of  the  least, 

ror  we  will  be  merry,  quoth  he. 

Th^  nresently  fetch'd  him  a  brace  of  fiit  does, 

Witn  humming  strong  hquor  likewise ; 
The^  loT'd  what  was  good ;  so  in  the  green  wood 

lliis  pretty  sweet  babe  they  baptize. 

He  was,  I  must  tell  you,  but  seren  foot  high. 

And,  may  be,  an  ell  in  the  waist ; 
A  sweet  pretty  lad ;  much  feasting  they  had ; 
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With  all  his  bovmen  which  atood  im  ■  ring. 
And  were  of  the  Nottin^tam  breed  j 

Brave  Stately  came  then,  with  seren  jeomia. 
And  did  in  this  manner  proceed. 

This  infant  wm  called  John  Little,  quotb  he, 

Hia  name  ahall  be  dianged  anon ; 
The  words  we'll  transpose  :  so  whereever  he  goes. 

His  name  shall  be  call'd  Little  John. 

They  all  with  a  shout  made  the  elements  ring ; 

As  soon  as  the  office  waa  ore ; 
To  feasting  they  went,  with  true  merriment. 

And  tippled  strong  liquor  gillore. 

Then  Bobin  he  took  the  pretty  sweet  babe. 
And  doath'd  him  from  top  to  the  toe. 

In  Ksrments  of  green,  most  gay  to  be  seen. 
And  gave  him  a  curious  long  bow. 

Thou  shalt  be  an  archer,  as  well  as  the  best. 
And  mice  in  the  green  wood  wiUi  us ; 

Where  we'll  not  want  gold  or  silTer,  behold, 
While  bishops  have  ought  in  their  pnrse. 

We  live  here  like  'squires,  or  lords  of  renown. 

Without  ere  a  foot  of  free  land ; 
We  feast  on  good  cheer,  with  wine,  ale,  and  beer. 

And  erery  thing  at  our  command. 

Then  mnsick  and  dancing  did  finish  Ibe  day  ; 

At  length,  when  the  sun  waxed  Iiw, 
Then  all  the  whole  train  the  erove  did  refnun. 

And  unto  their  eaves  they  did  go. 

And  so,  erer  after,  as  long  as  they  liv'd, 

AJtho'  he  was  proper  and  tsll. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  the  truth  to  express. 

Still  little  John  they  did  him  call. 


3!&i!ii^dw  fUmiit)^^^  Duftitila  ^w^  Dlmvil^lU 


BHOWUTG  HOW  HE  WAS  TAKEN  ILL,  AND  HOW  HB  WENT  TO  HIS  COUSIN 
AT  KI&KLET  HALL,  WHO  LET  HIM  BLOOD.  WHICH  WAS  THE  CAUSE 
OF  HIS  DEATH. 

Tune  ot  RaMn  Hood*!  iMt  IhratraU.  &o. 


fThii  very  old  and  earlocu  ptooe  is  preMrvsd  Mlfllj  in  th*  editions  of  *  Robin  Hood's 
Gariand,'  printed  at  Toiii,  (or  aucb  as  have  been  taken  firom  them,)  where  it  is  made  to  eon- 
dade  with  some  foolish  lines,  (adopted  fh>m  the  London  copy  of  abaUad,  entitled  *  Robin  Hood 
the  Valiant  Knight,')  in  ocder  to  introduce  the  epit^h.  It  is  here  given  from  a  collation  of 
two  <fiftrent  copies,  containing  numerous  Tariations,  a  few  of  which  mn  retained  in  the 
notes  at  fiioL'—  Rmov.] 

There  Is  an  account  of  Robin  Hood's  death,  which  dUBers  materially  from  this,  giTcn  in  the 
bsllad  Jnstallndedto,  which  stales  that  tlw  hero  being  taken  ill  after  his  conflict  with  the 
TaHaat  knight,— 

**  He  sent  for  a  monk,  to  let  him  blood. 
Who  took  his  life  away.* 


When  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 

Went  o'er  yon  bank  of  broom. 
Said  Robin  Hood  to  Little  John 

We  have  shot  for  many  a  pound. 

But  I  am  not  able  to  shoot  one  shot  mor^ 

My  arrows  will  not  flee; 
But  I  have  a  cousin  lives  down  below. 

Please  God,  she  will  bleed  me. 

Now  Robin  is  to  fair  Kirkley  gone, 

As  fast  as  he  can  win; 
But  before  he  came  there,  as  we  do  hear, 

He  was  taken  very  ilL 

And  when  that  he  came  to  fair  Kirkley-hall, 

He  knockt  all  at  the  ring. 
But  none  was  so  ready  as  his  cousin  herself 

For  to  let  bold  Robin  in. 

Will  yon  please  to  sit  down,  cousin  Robin,  said  she. 

And  drink  spme  beer  with  me? 
No^  I  will  neither  sit  jaor  drink, 

Till  I  am  blooded  by  thee.  139 


Well,  I  have  *  room,  coosin  Bobiiiy  ahe  said^ 

Which  70a  never  did  see, 
And  if  yoa  please  to  walk  therein. 

You  blooded  bj  me  shall  be. 

She  took  him  by  the  lillj-white  hand. 
And  led  him  to  a  private  room. 

And  there  she  blooded  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Whilst  one  drop  of  blood  would  run. 

She  blooded  him  in  the  vein  of  the  arm. 
And  lockt  him  up  in  the  room; 

There  did  he  bleed  all  the  live-long  day. 
Until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  a  casement  door, 

Thinking  for  to  be  gone; 
He  was  so  weak  he  could  not  leap^ 

Nor  he  could  not  get  down. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  his  bugle-horn, 
Which  hung  low  down  to  his  knee; 

He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth. 
And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three. 

Then  Little  John,  when  hearing  him^ 

As  he  sat  under  the  tree, 
I  fear  my  master  is  near  dead. 

He  blows  so  wearily. 

Then  Little  John  to  fair  Kirkley  is  gone^ 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree; 
But  when  he  came  to  Kirkley-hall, 

He  broke  locks  two  or  three; 

Untill  he  came  bold  Robin  to^ 

Then  he  fell  on  his  knee; 
A  boon,  a  boon,  cries  Little  John, 

Master,  I  beg  of  thee. 

What  is  that  boon,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  then  begs  of  me? 

It  is  to  bum  fair  Kirkley-haU, 
And  all  their  nunnery. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood« 
That  boon  Pll  not  grant  thee; 

I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life^ 
Nor  man  in  woman's  company. 
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I  never  hurt  fair  maid  in  all  mj  time. 

Nor  at  mj  end  shall  it  he; 
But  give  me  hent  how  in  my  hand, 

Aod  a  hroad  arrow  111  let  flee; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up 

There  dudl  my  grave  digged  be. 

Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 

And  another  at  my  feet, 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Which  was  my  music  sweet; 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green* 

Which  is  most  right  and  meet. 

Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough. 
With  a  green  sod  under  my  head; 

That  they  may  say,  when  I  am  dead, 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood. 

These  words  they  readily  promised  him, 
Which  did  bold  Robin  please: 

And  there  they  buried  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Near  to  the  fair  Kirkleys. 


[St  16  is  omitted  in  ooe  edition. 

8t.n.IiiMl»4: 

With  verdant  lodB  meet  neatly  put. 

Sweet  aa  the  green  wood  tree. 

StiSfHiMS.    Tfala  line  ia  manifestly  impertinent  and  oorrupt    WemlffHtroad 

With  a  stone  1900  the  sod. 
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XOR  Jesus  sake  be  meny  and  glad, 
Be  blythc  of  blood,  of  bone,  and  blee, 

And  of  your  worda  he  sober  and  sad, 
And  a  little  while  listen  to  me: 
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I  shall  tell  jou  how  Lady  Bessy  made  her  moaiip 

And  down  she  kneeled  upon  her  knee 
Before  the  Earle  of  Darfoy  her  self  alone, 

These  were  her  words  fair  and  free: — 
Who  was  your  beginner,  who  was  your  ground, 

Gk>od  father  Stanley,  will  you  tdl  me? 
Who  married  you  to  the  Margaret  Bichmond, 

A  Dutchess  of  a  high  degree? 
And  your  son  the  Lord  George  Strange 

By  that  good  lady  you  had  him  by. 
And  Harden  lands  under  your  hands, 

And  Monies  dale  also  under  your  fee, 
Your  brother  Sir  Wiltiam  Stanley  by  pariiameDt 

The  Holt  Castle  who  gave  him  truely? 
Who  gave  him  Brome-field,  that  I  now  ment? 

Who  gave  him  Chirk-land  to  his  fee? 
Who  mi^e  him  High  Qiamberlain  of  Chedure? 

Of  that  country  f arr  and  near . 
They  were  all  wholly  at  his  desire^ 

When  he  did  call  they  did  appear; 
And  also  the  Forrest  of  Delameer, 

To  hunt  therin  both  day  and  night 
As  often  as  his  pleasure  were, 

And  to  send  for  baron  and  knight; 
Who  made  the  knight  and  lord  of  all? 

Good  father  Stanley,  remember  thee! 
It  was  my  father,  that  king  royall. 

He  set  you  in  that  room  so  high. 
Bemember  Richmond  banished  full  bare. 

And  lyeth  in  Brittain  behind  the  sea, 
You  may  recover  him  of  his  care. 

If  your  heart  and  mind  to  him  will  gree: 
Let  1dm  come  home  and  claim  his  rights 

And  let  us  cry  him  King  Henry! 
And  if  you  will  maintain  him  with  might. 

In  Brittain  he  needeth  not  long  to  tarry. 
Go  away,  Bessy,  the  Lord  said  then, 

I  tell  thee,  now,  for  certainty, 
That  fair  words  make  oft  fooles  ftdl  faine, 

When  they  be  but  found  vain  glory. 
Oh  I  father  Stanley,  to  you  I  call, 

For  the  love  of  Grod  remember  thee, 
Since  my  father  King  Edward,  that  king  rojrall 

At  Westminster  on  his  death  bed  lee; 
He  called  to  him  my  unckle  Richard, 

So  he  did  Robert  of  Brackenbury, 
And  James  Terrill  he  was  the  third;  ^^^ 
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He  sent  them  to  Ludlow  in  the  west  oountrey, 
To  fetch  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence» 

These  two  lords  bom  of  a  high  degree. 
The  Duke  of  York  should  have  been  princey 

And  king  after  mj  father  free. 
But  a  balle-full  game  was  then  among. 

When  they  doomed  these  two  lords  to  dje: 
They  had  neither  justice  nor  right,  but  had  great  wrong, 

Alack!  it  was  the  more  pittyl 
Neither  were  they  hurried  in  St.  Maries, 
In  church  or  churchyard  or  holy  place; 
Alas!  they  had  dolefull  destinies, 

Hard  was  their  chance,  worse  was  their  disgrace! 
Therefore  help,  good  father  Stanley,  while  you  have  spaoe^ 

For  the  love  of  Grod  and  mild  Mary, 
Or  eke  in  time  to  come  you  shall,  alas! 

Remember  the  words  of  Lady  Bessyl 
Grood  Lady  Bessy,,  be  content^ 

For  tho'  your  words  be  never  so  sweety 
If  King  Richard  knew,  you  must  be  shen^ 

And  perchance  cast  into  prison  deep; 
Theq  had  you  cause  to  waill  and  weep, 

And  wring  your  hands  with  heavy  chear; 
Therefore,  good  lady,  I  you  beseek 

To  move  me  no  more  in  this  matter. 
Oh!  good  father  Stanley,  listen  now  and  hear; 

Heare  is  no  more  but  you  and  I: 
King  Edward  that  was  my  father  dear, 

On  whose  estate  God  had  mercy, 
In  Westminster  as  he  did  stand, 

On  a  certain  day  in  a  study, 
A  book  of  reason  he  had  in  his  hand, 

And  so  sore  Ms  study  he  did  apply, 
That  his  tender  tears  fell  on  the  ground, 

All  men  might  see  that  stood  him  by: 
There  were  both  earls  and  lords  of  land, 

But  none  of  them  durst  speak  but  L 
I  came  before  my  father  the  king, 

And  kneeled  down  upon  my  knee; 
I  desired  him  lowly  of  his  blessing, 

And  full  soon  he  gave  it  unto  me: 
And  in  his  arms  he  could  me  thring, 

And  set  me  in  a  window  so  high; 
He  spake  to  me  full  sore  weeping, — 

These  were  the  words  he  said  to  me: 
Daughter,  as  thou  wilt  have  my  blessings 

Do  as  I  shall  councell  thee. 


And  to  my  words  give  good  liatningy 

For  one  day  they  may  pleasure  thee: 
Here  is  a  book  of  Reason,  keep  it  well. 

As  yon  will  have  the  love  of  me; 
Neither  to  any  creature  do  it  tel1» 

Nor  let  no  liveing  lord  it  see, 
Except  it  be  to  the  Lord  Stanley, 

The  which  I  love  full  heartiley: 
All  the  matter  to  him  show  you  may» 

For  he  and  his  thy  help  must  be; 
As  soon  as  the  truth  to  him  is  shown 

Unto  your  words  he  will  agree; 
For  their  shall  never  son  of  my  body  be  gotten 

That  shall  be  crowned  after  me, 
But  you  shall  be  queen  and  wear  the  crown, 

So  doth  expresse  the  prophecye  I 
He  gave  me  tax  and  toland, 

And  also  diamonds  to  my  degree. 
To  gett  me  a  prince  when  it  pleaseth  Christi 

The  world  is  not  as  it  will  be: 
Therefore,  good  father  Stanley,  grant  my  request 

For  the  love  of  Grod  I  desire  ^ee; 
All  is  at  your  commandment  down  in  the  west, 

Both  knight  and  squire  and  the  commentie; 
Tou  may  choose  then  where  you  like  best^ 

I  have  enough  both  of  gold  and  fee; 
I  want  nothing  but  the  strength  of  men, 

And  good  captains  two  or  three* 
Go  away,  Bessy,  the  lord  said  then. 

To  tliis  will  I  never  agree. 
For  women  oft  time  cannot  faine, 

These  words  they  be  but  vain  glory  I 
For  and  I  should  treason  begin 

Against  £jng  Richard  his  royalty. 
In  every  street  within  London 

The  Eagle's  foot  should  be  pulled  down. 
And  as  vet  in  his  great  favour  I  am. 

But  tnen  shoud  I  loose  my  great  renownet 
I  shoud  be  called  traitor  thro'  the  same 

Full  soon  in  every  markett  towne! 
That  were  great  shame  to  me  and  my  name^ 

I  had  rather  spend  ten  thousand  pounde. 
O  fiither  Stanley,  to  you  I  mak  my  moane^ 

For  the  love  of  Grod  remember  thee; 
It  is  not  three  days  past  and  gone. 

Since  my  unckle  Richard  sent  after  mo 
A  batchelor  and  a  bold  baron, 
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A  Doctor  of  IXyiiiit7e» 
And  bad  that  I  should  to  hk  chamber  gone, 

His  love  and  his  leman  that  I  should  bee; 
And  the  queen  that  was  his  wedded  feere. 

He  would  her  pojsoB  and  putt  awaj; 
So  would  he  his  son  and  his  heir, 

Christ  knoweth  he  is  a  proper  boy! 
Yet  I  had  rather  bum  in  a  tnnne 

On  the  Tower  Hill  that  is  so  high, 
Or  that  I  would  to  his  chamber  come, 

His  love  and  his  leman  will  I  not  be ! 
I  had  rather  be  drawn  with  wOd  horses  flve^ 

Through  every  street  of  that  citty, 
Or  that  good  woman  should  lose  her  Mfe^ 

Good  father,  for  Ihe  love  of  mee.  i 

I  am  his  brother^s  daughter  dear;  ! 

He  is  my  unde,  it  is  no  nay;  - 

Or  ever  I  woud  be  his  wedded  feere. 

With  sharp  swords  I  will  me  slay;  i 

At  his  bidding  if  I  were  then, 

And  followed  also  his  crud  intent, 
I  were  well  worthy  to  sufier  pain. 

And  in  a  fire  for  to  be  brent  I 

Therefore,  good  &ther  Stanley,  some  pitty  take 

On  liie  Earle  Richmond  and  me. 
And  the  rather  for  my  father^s  sake. 

Which  gave  thee  the  Be  of  Man  so  free; 
He  crowned  thee  with  a  crown  <^  lead, 

He  holpe  the  first  to  thatt  d^ree; 
He  set  thee  the  crown  upon  thy  h^id. 

And  made  thee  the  lord  of  that  oountrey ; 
That  time  yon  promised  my  father  dear, 

Tohim  to  be  both  true  and  just,  ! 

And  now  you  stand  in  a  disweare, 

OhI  Jesu  Christ,  who  may  men  trust? 

0  good  lady,  I  say  againe 

Your  fair  words  shall  never  move  my  mind;  , 

King  Richard  is  my  lord  and  sov^rugn, 
To  him  I  will  never  be  unkind. 

1  will  serve  him  trudy  tiH  I  die, 
I  will  him  take  as  I  him  find; 

For  he  hath  given  to  mine  and  me, 

His  bounteous  gifls  do  me  so  bind.  I 

Yet  good  father  Stanley,  remember  thee, 

As  I  have  said  so  shall  it  prove, 
If  he  of  his  gift  be  soe  free, 
14Q  It  is  for  fear  and  not  for  love; 
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Far  if  lie  maj  to  his  purpose  oome, 

You  shaU  not  live  these  years  three. 
For  these  words  to  me  he  did  once  move 

In  Sandall  Castle  underneath  a  tree: 
He  said  there  shall  no  hranch  of  the  eagle  fly 

Within  England,  neither  far  nor  nigh; 
Nor  none  of  ti^e  Talbots  to  ran  him  by, 

Nor  none  of  their  lineage  to  the  ninth  degree; 
Bat  he  would  them  either  hang  or  head, 

And  that  he  swear  fall  grievoasly. 
Therefore  help,  gentle  lord,  with  aU  speed; 

For  when  yoa  wood  fain  it  will  not  be. 
Year  brodier  dwellith  in  the  Holt  Castle, 

A  noble  knight  forsooth  is  he; 
All  the  Welsh-men  love  him  wel^ 

He  may  make  a  great  company. 
9tr  John  Savage  is  your  sister's  son. 

He  is  well  beloved  within  his  shire, 
A  great  company  with  him  will  come^ 

He  will  be  ready  at  yoor  desire. 
Gilbert  Talbott  is  a  captam  pure, 

He  will  come  with  main  and  might; 
To  you  he  will  be  £ust  and  sure, 

Against  my  ande  king  and  knight 
Let  us  raise  an  host  with  him  to  fighl^ 

Soon  to  the  ground  we  shall  him  ding, 
For  Grod  will  stand  ever  with  the  right, 

For  he  hath  no  right  to  be  king! 
Go  away,  Bessy,  the  Lord  ean  say; 

Of  these  words,  Bessy,  now  lett  be; 
I  know  king  Richard  would  not  me  betray, 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantye. 
I  am  ills  subject,  sworn  to  be  true: 

1£  I  should  seek  treason  to  begin, 
I  and  eSi  mine  full  sore  should  me, 

For  we  were  as  like  to  lose  as  winne. 
Beside  that,  it  were  a  deadly  sm 

To  refuse  my  king,  and  him  betray: 
The  child  is  yet  unbome  that  might  moan  in  tims^ 

And  think  upon  that  woef all  day. 
Wherefore,  good  lady,  I  do  you  pray. 

Keep  all  things  close  at  your  hart  root; 
So  now  £uT  past  it  is  of  the  day. 

To  move  me  more  it  is  no  boot. 
Then  from  her  head  she  cast  her  attire. 

Her  colour  changed  as  pale  as  lead. 
Her  faze  liiat  shoan  as  the  gold  wire 
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She  tair  it  of  besides  her  head. 
And  in  a  swoon  down  can  she  swje* 

She  spake  not  of  a  certain  space! 
The  Lord  had  never  so  great  pittj 

As  when  he  saw  her  in  that  case^ 
And  in  his  arms  he  can  her  embrace; 

He  was  fuU  sorrj  then  for  her  sake. 
The  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  apace. 

Bat  at  the  last  these  words  she  spake. 
She  said,  to  Christ  mj  soul  I  betake, 

For  mj  body  in  Tem'ms  drown'd  shall  be! 
For  I  know  my  sorrow  will  never  slake, 

And  my  bones  upon  the  sands  shall  lye! 
The  fishes  shall  feed  upon  me  their  fill; 

This  is  a  dolefiille  destinye! 
And  you  may  remedy  this  and  you  will, 

Therefore  the  bone  of  my  death  I  give  to  theel 
And  ever  she  wept  as  she  were  woode, 

The  Earle  on  her  had  so  great  pitty, 
That  her  tender  heart  turned  his  mocni. 

He  said,  stand  up  now,  Lady  Bessye, 
As  you  think  best  I  will  agree. 

Now  I  see  the  matter  you  do  not  faine, 
I  have  thought  in  this  matter  as  much  as  yee: 

But  it  is  hard  to  trust  women. 
For  many  a  man  is  brought  into  great  woe^ 

Through  telling  to  women  his  privity; 
I  trust  you  will  not  serve  me  so 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantie. 
No,  father,  he  is  my  mortall  foe, 

On  him  fain  wrooken  woud  I  bee! 
He  hath  put  away  my  brethren  two, 

And  I  know  he  would  do  so  by  me; 
But  my  trust  is  in  the  Trinity, 

Through  your  help  we  shall  bale  to  him  brings 
And  such  a  day  on  him  to  see 

That  he  and  his  full  sore  shall  rue! 
O  Lady  Bessye,  the  Lord  can  say. 

Betwixt  us  both  forcast  we  must 
How  we  shall  letters  to  Richmond  convey* 

No  man  to  write  I  dare  well  trust; 
For  if  he  list  to  be  unjust 

And  us  betray  to  King  Richard, 
'  Then  yon  and  I  are  both  lost; 

Therefore  of  the  scribe  I  am  afraid. 
You  shall  not  need  none  such  to  call, 
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What  my  father,  King  Edward,  that  king  royal. 

Did  for  my  sister,  my  Lady  Wells,  and  me: 
He  sent  for  a  scrivener  to  lusty  London, 

He  was  the  best  in  that  dtty; 
He  taught  ns  both  to  write  and  read  full  soon, 

If  it  please  you,  full  soon  you  shall  see: 
Lauded  be  God,  I  had  such  speed, 

That  I  can  write  as  well  as  he. 
And  also  indite  and  full  well  read 

And  that  (Lord)  soon  shall  you  see, 
Both  English  and  alsoe  French, 

And  also  Spanish,  if  you  had  need. 
The  Earle  said.  Yon  are  a  proper  wench. 

Almighty  Jesus  be  your  speed. 
And  giye  us  grace  to  proceed  out, 

That  we  may  letters  soon  convey 
In  secrett  wise  and  out  of  doubt 

To  Richmond,  that  lyeth  beyond  the  sea. 
We  must  depart^  lady,  the  earle  said  then; 

Wherefore  keep  this  matter  secretly, 
And  this  same  night,  betwixt  nine  and  ten. 

In  your  chamber  1  think  to  be. 
Look  that  you  make  all  things  ready. 

Your  maids  shall  not  our  councell  hear, 
For  I  will  bring  no  man  with  me 

But  Humphrey  Brereton,  my  true  esquire. 
He  took  his  leave  of  that  lady  fair, 

And  to  her  chamber  she  went  full  tight^ 
And  for  all  things  she  did  prepare. 

Both  pen  and  ink,  and  paper  white* 
The  lord  unto  his  study  went, 

Forecasting  with  all  his  might 
To  bring  to  pass  all  his  intent: 

He  took  no  rest  till  it  was  night. 
And  when  the  stars  shone  fair  and  bright. 

He  him  disguised  in  strange  mannere. 
He  went  unknown  of  any  wyght, 

Ko  more  with  him  but  his  esquire. 
And  when  he  came  her  chamber  near, 

Full  privily  there  can  he  stand, 
To  cause  the  lady  to  appeare 

He  made  a  signe  with  his  right  hand; 
And  when  the  lady  there  him  wist. 
She  was  as  glad  as  she  might  be. 
Char*coals  in  chimneys  there  were  cast. 

Candles  on  sticks  standing  full  high; 
She  opened  the  wickett  and  let  him  in. 
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And  said,  welcome,  lord  and  knigkifc  aoe  firael 
A  rich  chair  was  set  for  him. 

And  another  for  thai  hir  bdj. 
Thej  ate  the  spice  and  drank  the  wine»  ' 

He  had  all  things  at  his  intent;  I 

Thej  rested  thero  as  for  a  time^ 

Ajid  to  their  study  then  they  went.  | 

Then  that  lady  so  fair  and  free^  i 

With  rudd  as  red  as  rose  in  May,  I 

She  kneeled  down  apon  her  knee. 

And  to  the  lord  thus  can  she  say:  ^ ; 

Good  father  Stanley,  I  you  pray. 

Now  here  is  no  more  hut  yon  and  I; 
Let  me  know  what  you  will  say. 

For  pen  and  paper  I  have  ready. 
He  saitii,  commend  me  to  my  son  George  Strange^ 

Li  Tiatham  Castle  there  he  doth  lye, 
When  I  parted  with  him  his  heart  &d  chai^pe^ 

From  Latham  to  Manchester  he  road  me  by.  i 

Upon  Salford  Bridge  I  tamed  my  horse  againe^ 

My  son  Greorge  by  the  hand  I  hent; 
I  held  so  hard  forsooth  eertaine,  ' 

That  his  formast  finger  out  of  the  joint  went; 
I  hurt  him  sore,  he  did  complain. 

These  words  to  him  then  I  did  say:  , 

Son,  on  my  blessing,  tome  home  againe^ 

This  shall  be  a  token  another  day. 
Bid  him  come  like  a  merchant  of  Famfield, 

Of  Coophmd,  or  of  EendaU,  wheather  that  it  be^ 
And  seven  with  him,  and  no  more  else. 

For  to  bear  him  company. 
Bid  him  lay  away  watch  and  ward. 

And  take  no  heed  to  mynstrel's  glee; 
Bid  him  sit  at  tbe  lower  end  of  the  board, 

When  he  is  amongst  his  meany. 
His  back  to  the  door,  his  face  to  the  wall, 

That  comers  and  goers  shall  not  him  see; 
Bid  him  lodge  in  no  common  hall, 

But  keep  him  unknowne  right  secretly. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  Sr  William  so  dear. 

In  the  Holt  Castle  there  dwelleth  bee; 
Since  the  last  time  that  we  together  were, 

In  the  forest  of  Delameere  both  fair  and  free. 
And  seyen  harts  upon  one  hearde, 

Were  brought  to  the  buck  sett  to  him  and  me; 
But  a  forester  came  to  me  with  a  whoore  beards^ 
And  said,  good  sir,  awhile  rest  ye. 
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I  have  found  you  a  hart  in  Damail  Ptok, 

Bach  a  one  I  never  saw  with  1117  eve. 
I  did  him  crave,  he  said  I  shond  him  have; 

He  was  brought  to  the  broad  heath  truelj; 
At  him  I  let  my  grajhoond  then  dipp^ 

And  followed  after  while  I  might  dree. 
He  left  me  Ijeing  in  an  ould  moss  pitt^ 

A  loud  laughter  then  laughed  he; 
He  said.  Rise  up^  and  draw  out  jour  cousin; 

The  deer  ia  d«id»  come  you  and  see. 
Bid  him  come  as  a  marchant  of  Gamarvony 

Or  else  of  Bew-morris  whether  it  be; 
And  in  his  company  seven  Welshmen, 

And  come  to  London  and  speak  to  me; 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  speak  with  him, 

I  think  it  long  since  I  him  see. 
Commend  me  to  %  John  Savage,  that  knight, 

Lady,  he  is  my  sister^s  sone, 
Since  upon  a  ftiday  at  night 

Before  my  bedside  he  kneeled  downe: 
He  desired  me  as  I  was  undo  dear. 

Many  a  time  full  tenderly, 
That  I  would  lowly  King  Richard  require 

If  I  might  get  him  any  fee. 
I  came  before  my  soveraigne  Lord, 

And  kneeled  down  upon  my  knee. 
So  soon  to  me  he  did  accord 

I  thanked  him  full  courteously, 
A  gatt  him  an  hundred  pounds  in  Kent 

To  him  and  his  heirs  perpetually, 
Alsoe  a  manor  of  a  duchy  rent, 

Two  hundred  pounds  he  may  spend  thereby, 
And  high  sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 

And  alsoe  the  park  of  Tewksbury. 
He  hath  it  all  at  his  desire. 

Therewith  dayley  he  may  make  merry. 
Bid  him  come  as  a  merchant  man 

Of  West  Chester,  that  fair  dty, 
And  seven  yeomen  to  wait  him  on, 

Bid  him  come  to  London  and  speak  with  me. 
Commend  me  to  good  Gilbert  Talbott, 

A  gentle  esquire  forsooth  is  he; 
Once  on  a  Fkyday,  full  well  I  woot 

King  Richard  caUed  him  traitour  high: 
But  Qflbert  to  his  fawchon  prest, 

A  bold  esquire  forsooth  is  he; 
Their  durst  no  sarjant  him  arreasl^ 
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He  is  called  so  perlous  of  his  body. 
In  the  Tower  Street  I  meet  him  then 

Groing  to  Westminster  to  take  sanctuarie; 
1  light  beside  mj  horse  I  was  upon, 

The  purse  from  mj  belt  I  gave  him  truelj; 
I  bad  him  ride  down  into  the  North- West, 

Perchance  a  knight  in  England  I  might  him  see 
Wherefore  pray  him  at  my  request 

To  come  to  London  to  speak  with  me. 
Then  said  the  rojall  Lord  so  just. 

Now  you  have  written,  and  sealed  have  I, 
There  is  no  messenger  that  we  may  trust, 

To  bring  these  writeings  into  the  West  Countrcy. 
Because  our  matter  it  is  so  high. 

Least  any  man  won'd  us  descry. 
Humphrey  Brereton,  then  said  Bessye, 

Hath  been  true  to  my  father  and  me; 
He  shall  take  the  writeings  in  hand, 

And  bring  them  into  the  West  Countrey: 
I  trust  him  best  of  all  this  land 

On  this  message  to  go  for  me. 
Go  to  thy  bed,  Father,  and  sleep  full  soon. 

And  I  shall  wake  for  you  and  me. 
By  tomorrow  at  the  riseing  of  the  sune, 

Humphrey  Brereton  shall  be  with  thee. 
She  brings  the  Lord  to  his  bed  so  trimly  dight 

All  that  night  where  he  sjioud  lye, 
And  Bessy  waked  all  that  niglit. 

There  came  no  sleep  within  her  eye: 
In  the  morning  when  the  day  can  spring, 

Up  riseth  young  Bessye, 
And  maketh  hast  in  her  dressing; 

To  Humphrey  Brereton  gone  is  she: 
But  when  she  came  to  Humphrey's  bower  bright^ 

With  a  small  voice  called  she, 
Humphrey  answered  that  lady  bright, 

Saith,  Who  calleth  on  me  so  early  ? 
I  am  King  Edward's  daughter  right, 

The  Ck)untesse  dear,  young  Bessy, 
In  all  hast  with  mean  and  might 

Thou  must  come  speak  with  the  Earle  of  Darby* 
Humphrey  cast  upon  him  a  gowne. 

And  a  pair  of  slippers  upon  his  feet.; 
Alas!  said  Humphrey,  1  may  not  ride. 

My  horse  is  tired  as  you  may  see; 
Since  I  came  from  London  city, 

Neither  night  nor  day,  I  tell  you  plain^ 
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There  came  no  sleep  within  my  eye; 

On  my  business  I  thought  certaine. 
JjSLy  thee  down  Humphrey,  he  said,  and  sleep^ 

I  will  give  space  of  hours  three: 
A  fresh  horse  I  thee  beehyte, 

Shall  bring  thee  through  the  West  Coantrey* 
Humphrey  slept  not  hours  two, 

But  on  his  journey  well  thought  hee; 
A  fresh  horse  was  brought  him  tooe, 

To  bring  him  through  the  West  Counti*ey. 
Then  Humphrey  Brereton  with  mickle  might> 

Hard  at  Latham  knocketh  hee; 
Who  is  it,  said  the  porter,  this  time  of  the  night» 

That  so  hastily  calleth  on  mee? 
The  porter  then  in  that  state, 

I'hat  time  of  the  night  riseth  hee, 
And  forthwith  opened  me  the  gate. 

And  received  both  my  horse  and  me. 
Then  said  Humphrey  Brereton,  truely 

With  the  Loni  Strange  speak  would  I  faine. 
From  his  father  the  Earle  of  Darby. 

Then  was  I  welcom  that  time  certaine; 
A  torch  burned  that  same  tide, 

And  other  lights  that  he  might  see; 
And  brought  him  to  the  bedd  side 

Where  as  the  Lord  Strange  lie. 
The  lord  mused  in  that  tide. 

Said,  Humphrey  Brereton,  what  mak'st  thou  here? 
How  fareth  my  father,  that  noble  lord, 

In  all  England  that  hath  no  peer? 
Humphrey  took  him  a  letter  in  hand, 

And  said,  Behold,  my  lord,  and  you  may  see. 
When  the  Lord  Strange  looked  the  letter  upon, 

The  tears  trickled  downe  from  his  eye: 
He  said,  we  must  come  under  a  cloud, 

We  must  never  trusted  bee; 
We  may  sigh  and  make  a  great  moane. 

This  world  is  not  as  it  will  bee. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  pounds  three, 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee; 
Commend  me  to  my  father  dear. 

His  daily  blessing  he  would  give  me; 
He  said  also  in  that  tide, 

Tell  him  also  thus  from  me; 
If  I  be  able  to  go  or  ride, 

This  appointment  keep  will  L 

When  Humphrey  received  the  gold,  I  say, 
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Straight  to  Maadiester  rideth  hm, 
The  sun  was  light  up  of  the  daj, 

He  iras  aware  of  the  Warden  and  Edward  Stanleji 
The  one  brother  said  to  the  other,  ' 

As  they  together  their  mattins  did  say:  I 

Behold,  hs  said,  mj  own  dear  brother,  ; 

Yonder  comes  Humphrey  Breretoo,  it  is  no  nay,  | 

My  father's  senrant  at  command 

Some  hasty  tydeings  bringeth  hee. 
He  took  them  either  a  letter  in  hand,  j 

And  bad  them  behold,  read  and  see: 
They  tum'd  their  backs  shortly  tho'. 

And  read  those  letters  readily. 
Up  they  leap  and  laughed  too^ 

And  also  they  made  game  and  glee,— 
Fair  fare  our  father,  that  noble  lord. 

To  stirr  and  rise  now  beginneth  hee; 
Buckingham's  blood  shall  be  wroken. 

That  was  beheaded  in  Salsbury; 
Fare  fall  that  countesse,  the  king's  daughter, 

That  fair  lady,  young  Bessye, 
We  trust  in  Jesus  in  time  hereafter. 

To  bring  thy  love  oyer  the  sea. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  of  either  of  us  shillings  t&a, 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee. 
He  took  the  gold  of  the  two  gentlemen, 

To  sir  John  Savage  then  rideth  hee$ 
He  took  him  then  a  letter  in  hand, 

And  bad  him  behold,  read  and  see: 
When  sir  John  Savage  looked  the  letter  upoi^ 

All  blackned  the  knighf  s  blee; 
Woman's  wisdom  is  wondrous  to  hear,  loe^ 

My  unde  is  turned  by  young  Bessye: 
Whether  it  turn  to  waile  or  woe. 

At  my  uncle's  bidding  will  I  bee. 
To  Sheffield  Castle  at  that  same  tide, 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  bee, 
Humphrey  took  bis  horse  and  forth  could  rid^ 

To  Gilbert  Talbot  fair  and  free. 
He  took  him  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Behold,  said  Humphrey,  read  and  see; 
When  he  the  letter  looked  upon, 

A  loud  laughter  laughed  hee,— 
Fare  fall  that  Lord  in  his  renowne  there, 

To  stirr  and  rise  beginneth  hee: 
Fair  fall  Bessye  that  countesse  dear, 
15^  That  such  oounoell  cou'd  give  true^; 
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Commend  me  to  my  nephew  nigh  of  blood. 

The  young  Earle  of  Shrewsbury, 
Bid  him  neither  dread  for  death  nor  good; 

In  the  Tower  of  London  if  he  bee, 
I  shall  make  London  gates  to  tremble  and  quake^ 

But  my  nephew  borrowed  shall  bee. 
Commend  me  to  the  countesse  that  fair  make^ 

King  Edward's  daughter,  young  Bessy: 
Tell  her  I  trust  in  Jesu  that  hath  no  pear, 

To  bring  her  loye  over  the  sea. 
Commend  me  to  that  lord  to  me  so  dear, 

Thiit  lately  was  made  the  Earle  of  Darby; 
And  every  hair  of  my  head 

For  a  man  counted  might  bee, 
With  that  lord  without  any  dread, 

With  him  will  I  live  and  dye. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  pounds  three. 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee; 
Look  to  London  gates  thou  ride  quickly, 

In  all  the  hast  that  may  bee; 
Commend  me  to  that  countesse  young  Bessy, 

She  was  King  Edward's  daughter  dear. 
Such  a  one  she  is,  I  say  truely, 

In  all  this  land  she  hath  no  peer. 
He  took  his  leave  at  that  time. 

Strait  to  London  rideth  he. 
In  all  the  hast  that  he  could  wind. 

His  journey  greatly  he  did  apply. 
But  when  he  came  to  London,  as  I  weene^ 

It  was  but  a  little  before  the  evening, 
There  was  he  warr,  walking  in  a  garden. 

Both  the  earle,  and  Richard  the  king. 
When  the  earle  did  Humphrey  see, 

When  he  came  before  the  king, 
He  gave  him  a  privy  twink  then  with  his  eye, 

Then  downe  falls  Humphrey  on  his  knees  kneeling; 
Welcome,  Humphrey,  says  the  lord, 

I  have  missed  thee  weeks  three. 
I  have  been  in  the  west,  my  lord. 

There  bom  and  bred  was  I, 
For  to  sport  and  play  me  certaine. 

Among  my  friends  far  and  nigh. 
Tell  me,  Humphrey,  said  the  earle  then, 

How  fareth  all  that  same  countrey? 
Of  all  the  countreys  I  dare  well  say. 

They  be  the  flower  of  chivalry; 
For  they  will  bycker  with  their  bowes^ 
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Thej  will  fight  and  never  flj. 
Tell  me,  Humphrey,  I  thee  pray, 

How  fareth  King  Richard  his  commenty? 
When  King  Richard  heard  him  say  so. 

In  his  heart  he  was  right  merry; 
He  with  his  cap  that  was  so  dear, 

He  thanked  that  lord  most  courteously: 
And  said.  Father  Stanley,  thou  art  to  me  near^ 

You  are  the  chief  of  our  poor  commenty; 
Half  England  shall  be  thine, 

It  shall  be  equall  between  thee  and  me; 
I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine, 

So  two  fellows  will  we  bee. 
I  swear  by  Mary,  that  inild  maiden, 

I  know  no  more  such  under  the  skye; 
When  I  am  king  and  wear  the  crown,  then 

I  will  be  chief  of  the  poor  commenty: 
Task  nor  mize  I  will  nudce  none, 

In  no  countrey  farr  nor  nigh; 
If  their  goods  I  shoud  take  and  pluck  them  downe^ 

For  me  they  woud  fight  full  faintly: 
There  is  no  riches  to  me  so  rich, 

As  is  the  love  of  our  poor  commenty. 
When  they  had  ended  all  their  speeches, 

They  take  their  leave  full  heartiley; 
And  to  his  bower  King  Richard  is  gone. 

The  earle  and  Humphrey  Brereton 
To  Bessy's  bower  anon  were  gone; 

When  Bessy  Humphrey  did  see  anon, 
She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  times  three* 

Welcome,  she  said,  Humphrey  Brereton; 
How  hast  thou  spedd  in  the  West  Countrey 

I  pray  thee  teU  me  quickly  and  anon. 
Into  a  parlour  they  went  from  thence. 

There  were  no  more  but  he  and  shee: 
Humphrey,  said  Bessy,  tell  me  e*re  we  go  hence 

Some  tideings  out  of  the  West  Countrey; 
J£  1  shall  send  for  yonder  prince 

To  come  over  the  sea,  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  King  Richard  shoud  him  convince, 

Alus!  it  were  great  ruthe  to  see, 
Or  murthered  among  the  Stanley's  blood  to  be, 

Indeed  that  were  great  pitty; 
That  sight  on  that  prince  I  woud  not  see, 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantie! 
Tell  me,  Humphrey,  I  thee  pray, 
jgg  How  hast  thou  spedd  in  the  West  Countrey? 
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What  answer  of  them  thou  had  now  say, 

And  what  reward  they  gave  to  thee. 
By  the  third  day  of  May  it  shall  be  seen, 

In  Xiondon  all  that  they  will  bee; 
Thou  shalt  in  England  be  a  queen, 

Or  else  doubtless  that  they  will  dye. 
Thus  they  proceed  forth  the  winter  then, 

Their  councell  they  kept  close  all  three, 
The  earle  he  wrought  by  prophecy  certaine, 

In  London  he  would  not  abide  or  bee, 
But  in  the  subburbs  without  the  ci^ 

An  ould  inn  chosen  hath  hee. 
A  drew  an  Eagle  foot  on  the  door  trnely, 

That  the  western  men  might  know  where  he  did  lye. 
Humphrey  stood  on  a  high  tower  then, 

He  looked  into  the  West  Countrey; 
Sir  William  Stanley  and  seven  in  green, 

He  was  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawne; 
He  drew  himselfe  so  wonderous  nigh, 

And  bad  his  men  go  into  the  towne, 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry; 

Into  the  same  inn  he  went  full  prest. 
Whereas  the  earle  his  brother  lay. 

Humphrey  full  soon  into  the  west 
Looks  over  a  long  lee; 

He  was  aware  of  the  Lord  Strange  and  seven  in  green. 
Gome  rideing  into  the  city. 

When  he  was  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawn, 
He  drew  himself  so  wonderously  nieh. 

He  bad  his  men  go  into  the  towne  Certain. 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry; 

And  he  himselfe  drew  then. 
Where  as  his  father  in  the  inne  lay. 

Humphrey  looked  in  the  west,  I  say. 
Sixteen  in  green  then  did  he  see; 

He  was  aware  of  the  Warden  and  Edward  Stanley, 
Come  rideing  both  in  one  company. 

When  they  were  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawne, 
The  gentlemen  they  drew  it  nee; 

And  bad  their  men  go  into  the  towne. 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry. 

And  did  go  themselves  into  the  same  inn  full  prest, 
Where  the  earle  their  father  lay. 

Yet  Humphrey  beholdeth  into  the  west, 
Andlooketh  towards  the  north  countrey; 

He  was  aware  of  Sir  John  Savage  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot 
Came  rideing  both  in  one  company. 
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When  thej  were  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawn^  ' 

ThemselyeB  grew  it  full  nigh,  | 

And  bad  &dr  men  go  into  the  towne^ 
To  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry. 

Thej  did  go  themselyeB  into  the  same  fnn» 
Where  as  the  earle  and  Bessy  Ije. 

When  all  the  lords  togeth^  were,  ' 

Amongst  them  all  Bessy  was  foil  bnissy;  ! 

WiUi  goodly  words  Bessy  then  said  there. 
Fair  lords,  what  will  yon  do  for  me?  i 

Will  yon  relieve  ycmder  prince, 
That  is  exiled  beyond  the  sea? 

I  would  not  have  Ejng  Richard  him  to  convince^ 
F<Mr  all  the  gold  in  Chri^entye. 

The  Earle  of  Darby  came  forth  then^ 
These  words  he  said  to  yonng  Beasje, — 

Ten  thousand  pounds  will  I  send, 
Bessy,  for  the  love  of  thee, 

And  twenty  thousand  Eagle  feet^ 
The  queen  of  England  for  to  make  dies; 

Then  Bessy  most  fowly  the  earle  did  greet* 
And  thankt  his  honor  most  heartiley. 

Sir  William  Stanley  came  forth  then. 
These  words  he  said  to  fair  Bessy: 

Bemember,  Bessy,  another  time, 
Who  doth  the  most,  Bessy,  for  thee; 

Ten  thousand  coats,  that  shall  be  red  eerlainei 
In  an  hours  warning  ready  shaH  bee; 

In  England  thou  shalt  be  our  queen, 
Or  doubtlesse  I  wiU  dye. 

Sir  John  Savage  came  forth  then« 
These  words  he  said  to  yonng  Beasye,-— 

A  thousand  marks  £ar  thy  sake  eertaiae, 
Will  I  send  thy  love  beycmd  the  sea. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbott  came  forth  the% 
These  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessy: 

Ten  thousand  marks  for  thy  sake  oertamc^ 
I  will  send  to  beyond  the  sea. 

The  Lord  Strange  came  forth  then. 
These  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessy: 

A  little  money  and  few  men, 
Will  bring  thy  love  over  the  sea; 

Let  us  keep  our  gold  at  home^  said  he^ 
For  to  wage  oar  company; 

For  if  we  should  send  it  over  the  sea* 
We  shoud  put  our  gold  in  jeopartie. 
^^  Edward  Stanley  came  forth  theiif 
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Tbese  were  the  wcrdB  be  and  to  Bessje: 

Bemembery  Bessye,  aaoUier  tune^ 
Who  that  now  doth  the  best  for  thee. 

For  there  is  no  power  that  I  baTe, 
Nor  no  gold  for  to  give  tiiee; 

I  will  be  under  my  father's  baimer,  if  €k>d  me  iavoy 
There  either  to  live  or  dye. 

Bessye  came  forth  before  the  lords  aU^ 
And  downe  she  falleth  upon  her  knee; 

Nineteen  thousand  poond  of  gold  I  sfaall 
Send  my  love  behind  the  sea^ 

A  love  letter,  and  a  goid  ring. 
From  my  heart  root  rite  wiH  I. 

Who  shall  be  the  messenger  the  same  to  bring, 
Both  the  gold  and  the  wiiteing  oyer  the  sea? 

Humphrey  BreretoOy  said  Bessy, 
I  know  bim  trusty  and  true  cartaiiie, 

Therefore  the  writeing  and  the  gold  tnely 
By  him  shall  be  carried  to  Little  &ittajne. 

Alas,  said  Humphry,  I  dare  not  take  io  hand. 
To  carry  the  gold  orer  the  sea; 

These  galley  shipps  they  be  so  strange^ 
They  wiD  me  night  so  wonderously; 

Tliey  will  me  robb,  they  will  me  drowne^ 
They  will  take  the  gold  from  me. 

Hold  thy  peace,  Hmnphrej,  said  Besqre  then» 
Thou  shalt  it  carry  without  jepordye; 

Thou  shalt  not  haye  any  caskett  nor  any  male, 
Nor  budgett»  nor  doak  sack,  shall  go  with  thee; 

Three  mules  that  be  stiff  and  strong  withall, 
Sore  loaded  with  gold  shall  they  bee, 

With  saddle-side  skirted  I  do  tell  thee 
Wherein  the  gold  sowe  will  L 

If  any  man  faine  whose  is  the  shipp  truely 
That  saileth  forth  upon  the  sea, 

Say  it  is  the  Lord  Lislay, 
In  E^land  and  France  weU  beloyed  is  he. 

Then  came  forth  the  fiarle  of  Darby, 

These  words  he  said  to  young  Bessy: 
He  said,  Bessye,  tiiou  art  to  bhume 

To  appoint  any  shipp  upon  the  sea; 
I  haye  a  good  shipp  of  my  ewne. 

Shall  carry  Humphrey  with  the  mnlee  threei 
An  eagle  shall  be  drawne  upon  the  mast  top^ 

That  the  Italians  may  it  see; 
I  There  is  ne  fireak  in  all  France 

,    i^^         The  eagle  that  dare  come  iiee» 
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J£  any  one  ask  whose  shipp  it  is,  then 

Say  it  is  the  Earles  of  Darbj. 
Humphrey  took  the  three  mules  then. 

Into  the  west  wind  wou*d  hee, 
Without  all  doubt  at  Liverpoole 

He  took  shipping  upon  the  sea: 
With  a  swift  wind  and  a  liart^ 

He  so  saild  upon  the  sea, 
To  Beggrames  Abbey  in  Little  Brittain, 

Where  as  the  English  Prince  lie; 
The  porter  was  a  Cheshire  man, 

Well  he  knew  Humphrey  when  he  him  eoa; 
Humphrey  knockt  at  the  gate  truely, 

Where  as  the  porter  stood  it  by, 
And  welcomed  me  full  heartiley, 

And  received  then  my  mules  three; 
I  shall  thee  give  in  this  breed 

To  thy  reward  pounds  three; 
I  will  none  of  thy  gold,  the  porter  said^ 

Nor  Humphrey  none  of  the  fee, 
I  will  open  thee  the  gates  certaine 

To  receive  thee  and  the  mules  three; 
For  a  Cheshire  man  bom  am  I  certain. 

From  the  Malpas  but  miles  three. 
The  porter  opened  the  gates  that  time. 

And  received  him  and  the  mules  three. 
The  wine  that  was  in  the  hall  that  time 

He  gave  to  Humphrey  Brereton  truely. 
Alas!  said  Humphrey,  how  shoud  I  doe^ 

I  am  strayed  in  a  strange  countrey. 
The  Prince  of  England  I  do  not  know. 

Before  I  never  did  him  see. 
I  shall  thee  tell,  said  the  porter  then. 

The  Prince  of  England  know  shall  ye^ 
Low  where  he  siteth  at  the  butts  certaine^ 

With  other  lords  two  or  three; 
He  weareth  a  gown  of  velvet  black 

And  it  is  cutted  above  the  knee, 
With  a  long  visage  and  pale  and  black — 

Thereby  know  that  prince  may  ye; 
A  wart  he  hath,  the  porter  said, 

A  little  alsoe  above  the  chinn, 
His  £!ioe  is  white,  his  wart  is  redd. 

No  more  than  the  head  of  a  small  pinn; 
You  may  know  the  prince  certaine. 

As  soon  as  you  look  upon  him  truely.^— 
He  received  the  wine  of  the  porter,  then 
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With  bim  he  took  the  mules  three. 
When  Humphrej  came  before  that  prince, 

He  falleth  downe  npon  his  knee, 
He  deliyeretb  the  letters  which  Bessy  sent, 

And  so  did  he  the  mules  threes 
A  rich  ring  with  a  stone, 

Thereof  the  prince  glad  was  hee; 
He  took  the  ring  of  Hamphrey  then, 

And  kissed  the  ring  times  three. 
Humphrey  kneeled  still  as  any  stone, 

As  sure  as  I  do  tell  to  thee; 
Homphrey  of  the  prince  answer  gott  none. 

Therefore  in  heart  was  he  heavy; 
Humphrey  stood  up  then  fall  of  skill, 

Aiid  then  to  the  prince  said  he: 
Why  standest.thou  so  still  at  thy  wiU, 

And  no  answer  dost  give  to  me? 
I  am  come  from  the  Stanleys'  blood  so  dear. 

King  of  England  for  to  make  thee, 
A  fairer  lady  then  thou  shalt  have  to  thy  fair. 

There  is  not  one  in  all  christantye; 
She  is  a  countesse,  a  king's  daughter,  Humphrey  said, 

The  name  of  her  it  is  Bessye, 
She  can  write,  and  she  can  read. 

Well  can  she  work  by  prophecy; 
I  may  be  called  a  lewd  messenger, 

For  answer  of  thee  I  can  gett  none, 
I  may  sail  home  with  heavy  cheare. 

What  shall  J  say  when  I  come  home? 
The  prince  he  took  the  Lord  Lee, 

And  the  Earle  of  Oxford  was  him  nee, 
The  Lord  Ferris  wou'd  not  him  b^uile  truely, 

To  councell  they  are  gone  all  three; 
When  they  had  their  councell  taken. 

To  Humphrey  then  turned  he: 
Answer,  Humphrey,  I  can  give  none  truely 

Within  the  space  of  weekis  three; 
The  mules  into  a  stable  were  taken  anon. 

The  saddle  skirts  unopened  were, 
Therein  he  found  gold  great  plenty 

For  to  wage  a  c(»npany. 
He  caused  the  abbot  to  make  him  chear: 

In  my  stead  now  let  him  be, 
If  I  be  king  and  wear  the  crown 

Well  acquited  Abbott  shalt  thou  be. 
Early  in  the  morning,  they  made  them  knowne. 

As  soon  as  the  light  they  cou'd  sec; 
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With  him  he  toketh  his  lords  three. 

And  8traig;ht  to  Paris  he  took  his  way. 
An  herriott  of  arms  thej  made  ready. 

Of  men  and  money  they  oou'd  him  pray. 
And  shipps  to  bring  him  over  the  sea. 

The  Stanleys'  blood  for  me  hath  sent. 
The  King  of  England  for  to  make  me, 

And  I  thank  them  for  their  intent, 
For  if  eyer  in  England  I  wear  the  crowne, 

Well  aocquited  the  King  of  France  shall  be« 
Then  answered  the  King  of  France  anoo. 

Men  nor  money  he  getteth  none  of  me^ 
Nor  no  shipps  to  bring  him 'over  the  sea; 

In  England  if  he  wear  the  orownep 
Then  wiU  he  daim  them  for  his  own  tmelyx 

With  this  answer  departed  the  prince  anon^ 
And  so  departed  the  same  tide, 

And  the  F^nglish  lords  three 
To  Beggrames  Abbey  soon  coud  the  ride^ 

There  as  Hamphrey  Brereton  then  lee; 
Have  Hamphrsy  a  thousand  ma^  here. 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  be; 
Commend  me  to  Bessy  that  Coantesse  dear. 

Before  her  nerer  did  I  see: 
I  trust  in  €rod  she  shall  be  my  feer» 

For  her  I  will  trarell  orer  the  aea; 
Commend  me  to  my  father  Stanley,  to  me  ao  dear» 

My  owne  mother  married  hath  he. 
Bring  him  here  a  lore  letter  full  right 

And  another  to  yoong  Bessye^ 
Tell  her,  I  trust  in  Jesus  full  of  might 

That  my  queen  that  she  shall  bee; 
Conmiend  me  to  Sir  William  Stanley, 

That  noble  knight  in  the  west  oonntrey. 
Tell  him  that  about  Michaelmas  oertaine 

In  England  I  do  hope  to  be; 
Att  Milford  haven  I  will  come  inn 

With  all  the  power  that  make  may  I, 
The  first  towne  I  will  come  inn 

Shall  be  the  towne  of  Shrewsbury; 
Fhty  Sir  William  Stanley,  that  noble  knight, 

That  night  that  he  will  look  on  me: 
Commend  me  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  that  royall  knight» 

He  much  in  the  north  coontrey. 
And  Sir  John  Savage,  that  man  of  might. 

Pray  them  all  to  look  on  me, 
For  I  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  so  full  of 


In  England  for  to  abide  and  bee. 
I  wiU  none  of  thy  gdd,  sir  prince,  aaid  Hmnphrey,  then, 

Nor  none  snre  will  I  have  of  thy  fee» 
Therefcffe  keep  th j  gold  thee  withui» 

For  to  wage  thy  company; 
If  every  hair  were  a  man, 

With  thee,  sir  prince,  will  I  bet 
Thna  Hons^Arey  Brereton  his  leare  hath  tane^ 

And  saileth  forth  upon  the  sea, 
Straight  to  London  he  rideth  then. 

There  as  the  eerie  and  Bessy  lay; 
And  bad  them  behold,  read  and  see. 

The  earle  took  leave  of  Richard  the  king, 
And  into  the  west  wind  woa'd  he; 

He  left  Bes^e  in  Leicester  then 
And  bad  her  lye  in  pryritye, 

For  if  king  Bicherd  knew  thee  here  anon. 
In  a  fire  buraed  thoa  must  be. 

Straight  to  Latham  the  earie  is  gone^ 
Tbei!«e  as  the  Lord  Strange  then  lee; 

He  sent  the  Lord  Strange  to  London, 
To  keep  King  lUchard  company. 

Sir  William  Stanley  made  anone 
Ten  thousand  eoals  readily. 

Which  were  as  redd  as  any  blood. 
Thereon  the  harf  s  head  wss  set  foU  Idgh, 

Which  after  were  tryed  both  trusty  and  good 
As  any  oou'd  be  in  Chnstanty& 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  ten  thonsand  doggs 
In  one  hour's  warning  for  to  be. 

And  Sir  John  Sarage  fifteen  white  hoods, 
Which  wou'd  fight  and  never  fiee;  . 

Edward  Stanley  had  three  hundred  men, 
There  were  no  better  in  Ghristaniye; 

Sir  Bees  ap  Thomas,  a  knight  of  Wales  oertain. 
Eight  thousand  spears  brought  he 

Sir  William  Stanley  sat  in  the  H<^t  Castle, 
And  looked  over  his  head  so  high; 

Which  way  standeth  the  wind,  can  any  tell? 
I  pray  you,  my  men,  look  and  see. 

The  wind  it  standeth  sonth  east. 
So  said  a  knight  thst  stood  him  by. 

This  night  yonder  pilnce,  truely 
Into  England  entereth  hee. 

He  cdled  a  gentleman  that  stood  him  nighi 
name  was  Bowland  of  Warburton, 

He.bad  him  go  to  Shrewsbory  that  nigh^ 
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And  bid  yonder  prince  oome  inn: 

Bat  when  Rowland  came  to  Shrewsbury, 
The  portcolles  was  let  downe; 

They  called  him  Henry  Tydder,  in  soom  truely. 
And  said,  in  England  he  shou'd  wear  no  crowne; 

Rowland  be|hought  him  of  a  wyle  then, 
And  tied  a  writeing  to  a  stone, 

And  threw  the  writeing  over  the  wall  certain. 
And  bad  the  bailifl&  to  look  it  upon: 

They  opened  the  gates  on  every  side, 
And  met  the  prince  with  procession; 

And  woa*d  not  in  Shrewsbury  there  abide, 
But  straight  he  drest  him  to  Stafford  towne. 
King  Richard  heard  then  of  his  comeing, 
He  called  his  lords  of  great  renowne; 

The  Locd  Pearcy  he  came  to  the  king 
And  upon  his  knees  he  falleth  downe, 
I  have  thirty  thousand  fighting  men 
For  to  keep  the  crown  with  thee. 

The  Duke  of  Northfolk  came  to  the  king  anone^ 
And  downe  he  faUeth  upon  his  knee; 

The  Earle  of  Surrey,  that  was  his  heir. 
Were  both  in  one  company; 

We  have  either  twenty  thousand  men  here. 
For  to  keep  the  crown  with  thee. 

The  Lord  Latimer,  and  the  Lord  Lovell, 
And  the  Earle  of  Kent  he  stood  him  by. 

The  Lord  Ross,  and  the  Lord  Scrope,  I  you  teU, 
They  were  all  in  one  company; 

Tlie  Bishopp  of  Durham,  he  was  not  away. 
Sir  William  Bonner  he  stood  him  by. 

The  good  Sir  William  of  Harrington,  as  I  say, 
Saidr  he  wou'd  fight  and  never  fly. 
King  Richard  made  a  messenger. 
And  sent  him  into  the  west  countrey. 

And  bid  the  Earle  of  Darby  make  him  bowne, 
And  bring  twenty  thousand  men  unto  me. 

Or  else  the  Lord  Strange  his  head  I  will  him  send. 
And  doubtless  his  son  shall  dye; 

For  hitherto  his  father  I  took  for  my  friend, 
And  now  he  hath  deceived  me. 
Another  herald  appeared  then 
To  Sir  William  Stanley  that  doughty  knight, 

Bid  him  bring  to  me  ten  thousand  men, 
Or  else  to  death  he  bhall  be  dight. 

Then  answered  that  doughty  knight. 
And  spake  to  the  herald  without  letting; 
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StLjf  upon  Bosseworth  Field  I  meen  to  fight| 
Uppon  Monday  early  in  the  morning; 

Socb  a  breakfast  I  him  behight, 
Ab  never  did  knight  to  any- king. 

The  messenger  home  can  him  gett. 
To  teU  King  Richard  this  tydeing. 

Fast  together  his  hands  then  cou'd  he  ding, 
And  said,  the  Lord  Strange  shou'd  surely  dye; 

And  putt  him  into  the  Tower  of  London, 
For  at  liberty  he  shou'd  not  bee. 

Lett  us  leave  Richard  and  his  lords  full  of  pride. 
And  talk  we  more  of  the  Stanleys'  blood* 

That  brought  Richmond  over  the  sea  with  wind  and  tyde, 
From  Litle  Brittain  into  England  over  the  flood. 

Now  is  Earle  Richmond  into  Stafford  come. 
And  Sir  William  Stanley  to  Litle  Stoone; 

The  prince  had  rather  then  all  the  gold  in  Christantyo^ 
To  have  Sir  William  Stanley  to  look  upon; 

A  messenger  was  made  reiEidy  anone^ 
That  night  to  go  to  Litle  Stoon; 

Sir  William  Stanley  he  rideth  to  Stafford  towne^ 
With  a  solemn  company  ready  bowne. 

When  the  knight  to  Stafford  was  oomi*: 
That  Earl^  Richmond  might  him  see, 

He  took  him  in  his  arms  then. 
And  there  he  kissed  him  times  three; 

The  welfare  of  thy  body  doth  comfort  me  more 
Then  all  the  gold  in  Christantye. ' 

Then  answered  that  royall  knight  there. 
And  to  the  prince  these  words  spake  he, — 

Remember,  man,  both  night  and  day. 
Who  doth  now  the  most  for  thee; 

Li  England  thou  shalt  wear  a  crown,  I  say, 
Or  else  doubtless  I  will  dye; 

A  fairer  lady  then  thou  shalt  have  for  thy  feer, 
Was  there  never  in  Christanty; 

She  is  a  countesse,  a  king's  daughter. 
And  there  to  both  wise  and  witty; 

I  must  this  night  to  Stone,  my  soveraigne^ 
For  to  comfort  my  company. 

The  prince  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  said,  farewell.  Sir  William,  fair  and  free. 

Now  is  word  come  to  Sir  William  Stanley  there, 
Early  in  the  Monday,  in  the  morning. 

That  the  Earle  of  Darby,  his  brother  dear. 
Had  given  battle  to  Richard  the  king. 

That  wou'd  I- not,  said  Sir  WiUiam  anone, 
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For  all  the  gold  in  Christantye, 

That  the  battle  shoa'd  be  done; 
Straight  to  Lichftdd  coa'd  he  ride, 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  bee, 
And  when  he  came  to  Lichfield  that  tyde, 

All  they  cryed  Eing  Henry: 
Straight  to  Bolesworth  can  they  go 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  be, 
But  when  he  came  Bolesworth  Field  onto, 

There  met  a  rojiill  company; 
The  Earle  of  Darby  thither  was  come, 

And  twenty  thousand  stood  him  by; 
Sir  John  Savage,  his  sister's  son, 

He  was  his  nephew  of  his  blood  so  nigh. 
He  had  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men, 

That  woifd  fight  and  never  fiye; 
Sir  William  Stimley,  that  royall  knight,  then 

Ten  thoQsand  red  coats  had  he, 
They  wou'd  bicker  with  their  bows  there. 

They  wou'd  fight  and  never  fiye; 
The  Bed  Bosse,  and  the  Blew  Boar, 

They  were  both  a  solemn  company; 
Sir  Bees  ap  Thomas  he  was  thereby, 

With  ten  thousand  spears  of  mighty  tree; 
The  Earle  of  Bichmond  went  to  the  Earle  of  Darby, 

And  downe  he  falleth  upon  his  knee. 
Said,  father  Stanley,  full  of  might, 

The  vaward  I  pray  you  give  to  me. 
For  I  am  come  to  daime  mv  right. 

And  faine  revenged  wou  d  I  bee. 
Stand  up,  he  said,  my  son,  quiddy, 

Thou  hast  thy  mother's  blessing  truely, 
The  vaward,  son,  I  will  give  to  thee, 

So  that  thou  wilt  be  ordered  by  me: 
Sir  William  Stanley,  my  brother  dear. 

In  the  battle  he  shall  be; 
Sir  John  Savage,  he  hath  no  peer. 

He  shall  be  a  wing  then  to  thee; 
Sir  Bees  ap  Thomas  shall  break  the  array, 

For  he  will  fight  and  never  fiee; 
I  myselfe  will  hove  on  the  hill,  I  say, 

The  fkir  battle  I  will  see. 
Bang  Bichard  he  hoveth  upon  the  mountaine; 

He  was  aware  of  the  banner  of  the  bould  Stanley, 
And  saith.  Fetch  hither  the  Lord  Strange  certain. 

For  he  shall  dye  this  same  day; 
.  _       To  the  death.  Lord,  thee  ready  make, 
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For  I  tell  tliee  oertainly 
That  thou  slialt  dye  for  thy  micle's  aake. 

Wild  William  of  Stanley. 
If  I  shall  dye,  said  the  Lonl  Strange  then. 

As  Grod  forbid  it  shou'd  so  bee^ 
Alas!  for  my  lady  that  is  at  home^ 

It  should  be  long  or  she  see  me, 
Bat  we  shall  meet  at  dooiiisday» 

When  the  great  doom  shall  be* 
He  called  for  a  gent  in  good  fay. 

Of  Lancashire^  both  fair  and  free, 
The  name  of  him  it  was  Ladium; 

A  ring  of  gould  he  took  from  his  finger. 
And  threw  it  to  the  gent  then. 

And  bad  him  bring  it  to  Lancashire^ 
To  his  lady  that  was  at  home; 

At  her  table  she  may  sit  right. 
Or  she  see  her  lord  it  may  be  long, 

I  hare  no  foot  to  fiigh  nor  fight> 
I  must  be  murdered  with  the  king: 

If  fortune  my  uncle  Sir  William  Stanley  loose  the  field. 
As  Grod  forbid  it  shou'd  so  bee^ 

Pray  her  to  take  my  eldest  son  and  child. 
And  exile  him  over  behind  the  seai 

He  may  come  in  another  time 
By  feild  or  fleet,  by  tower  or  towne^ 

Wreak  so  he  may  his  father's  death  in  fyne^ 
Upon  Richard  of  England  that  weareth  the  crown. 

A  knight  to  King  Richard  then  did  appeare^ 
The  good  Sir  William  of  Harrington. 

Let  that  lord  have  his  life,  my  dear 
Sir  king,  I  pray  you  grant  me  tiiis  boone^ 

We  shall  have  upon  this  field  anon. 
Hie  father,  the  son,  and  the  unde  all  three; 

Then  shall  you  deem,  lord,  with  your  own  mouth  then. 
What  shall  be  the  death  of  them  all  three. 

Then  a  block  was  cast  upon  tlie  ground. 
Thereon  the  lord's  head  was  laid, 

A  slare  over  his  head  can  stand, 
And  thus  that  time  to  him  thus  said: 

In  faith  there  is  no  other  booty  tho', 
But  need  that  thou  must  be  dead. 

Harrington  in  hart  was  full  woe, 
When  he  saw  that  the  lord  must  needs  be  dead. 

He  said,  our  ray  breaketh  on  ey^ry  ade, 
We  put  our  feyld  in  jepordie. 

He  took  up  the  lord  that  tfde. 
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King  Richard  afW  did  him  xteyer  see. 

Then  they  blew  up  their  bewgles  of  braaa^ 
That  made  many  a  wife  to  erj  aUu! 

And  many  a  wive's  child  fatherlesae; 
They  shott  of  guns  then  very  fast, 

O^er  their  heads  they  coold  them  throw; 
Arrows  flew  them  betweeni 

As  thick  as  any  hayle  or  snowe^ 
As  then  that  time  might  plaine  be  seen^; 

Then  Rees  ap  Thomas  with  the  black  raven. 
Shortly  he  brake  their  array; 

Then  with  thirty  thoasand  fighting  men 
The  Lord  Pearcy  went  his  way; 

The  Duke  of  Northefolke  wou'd  have  fledd  with  a  good  wil^ 
With  twenty  thousand  of  his  company; 

They  went  up  to  a  wind  millne  uppon  a  hill, 
That  stood  soe  fayre  and  wonderousse  hye; 

There  he  met  Sir  John  Savage,  a  royall  knight. 
And  with  him  a  worthy  company; 

To  the  death  was  he  then  dight, 
And  his  sonne  prisoner  taken  was  he; 

Then  the  Lord  Alroes  b^an  for  to  flee^ 
And  so  did  many  other  moe; 

When  King  Richard  that  sight  did  see^ 
Li  his  heart  hee  was  never  soe  woe: 

I  pray  you  my  merry  men,  be  not  away. 
For  upon  this  field  will  I  like  a  man  dye^ 

For  I  had  rather  dye  this  day. 
Then  with  the  Standley  prisoner  to  be. 

A  knight  to  King  Richard  can  say  there. 
Good  Sir  William  of  Harrington; 

He  said,  sir  king,  it  hathe  no  peer. 
Upon  this  feyld  to  death  to  be  done, 

For  there  may  no  man  these  dints  abide; 
Low,  your  horse  is  ready  at  your  hand; 

Sett  the  crown  upon  my  head  that  tyde. 
Give  me  my  battle  axe  in  my  hand; 

I  make  a  vow  to  mjld  Mary  that  is  so  bright, 
I  will  dye  the  king  of  merry  England. 

Besides  his  head  they  hewed  the  crown  down  righV 
That  after  he  was  not  able  to  stand; 

They  dinge  him  downe  as  they  were  woode, 
They  beieit  his  bassnet  to  his  header 

Until  the  braynes  came  out  with  the  bloode; 
They  never  left  him  till  he  was  dead. 

Tlien  carryed  they  him  to  Leicester, 
And  pulled  his  head  under  his  feet 
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Bessje  mett  him  with  a  merrj  cheare^ 
And  with  these  words  she  did  him  greete; 

How  like  70U  the  killing  of  mj  In^thren  dear? 
Welcome,  gentle  uncle,  homel 

Great  solace  ytt  was  to  see  and  hear^ 
When  the  hattell  yt  was  all  done; 

I  tell  70a,  masters,  without  lett, 
When  the  Red  Rosse  soe  fair  of  hew. 

And  young  Bessye  together  mett. 
It  was  great  joy  I  say  to  you. 

AhiaJiopp  them  marryed  with  a  ringe 
The  two  bloods  of  great  renowne. 

Bessy  said,  now  may  we  singe,  . 
Wee  two  bloods  are  made  all  one. 

The  Earle  of  Darby  hee  was  there. 
And  Sir  William  Studey,  that  noble  knight, 

Upon  their  heads  he  set  the  crown  so  fair, 
That  was  made  of  gould  so  bright. 

And  there  he  came  under  a  cloud. 
That  soipe  time  in  England  looked  full  high; 

But  then  the  hart  he  lost  his  head. 
That  after  no  man  couM  him  see. 

But  Jesus,  that  is  both  bright  and  shine, 
And  bom  was  of  myld  Mary, 

Save  and  keepe  our  noble  kinge, 
And  alao  the  poore  oommentie         Amen. 
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EARKEN  to  me,  gentler 
Come  and  you  shall  heare; 

He  tell  you  of  two  of  the  boldest 
brethren, 
That  ever  born  y-were. 
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The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  jonge. 
The  totfaer  was  kjng  Estmere; 

The  were  as  bolde  men  in  their  deedesb 
As  any  were  farr  and  neare. 

As  thejr  were  drinking  ale  and  wine 

Within  kyng  Eatmerea  halle: 
When  will  ye  marry  a  wyfe,  broths, 

A  wyfe  to  gladd  na  all? 

Then  bespake  him  kyng  Estmere, 

And  answered  him  hastilee: 
I  knowe  not  Uiat  ladye  in  any  lande, 

That  is  able  to  marry  with  mee. 

Kyng  Adland  hath  a  daughter,  brother. 
Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene; 

If  I  were  kynge  here  in  your  stead, 
Uiat  ladye  shold  be  qneene. 

Sayes,  Beade  me,  reade  me,  deare  brother. 

Throughout  merry  Engl&nd, 
Where  we  might  find  a  messenger 

Betweene  us  two  to  sonde. 


T 

Sayes,  Tou  shall  ryde  yourselfe,  broth^, 
Be  beare  you  company ; 
f  Many  throu^  fals  messengers  are  deceived, 

I  And  I  feare  lest  soe  shold  wee. 

Thus  the  renisht  them  to  ryde 
Of  twoe  good  renisht  steedes. 

And  when  they  came  to  kyng  Adlands  hallei 
Of  red  g<Me  shone  their  weedes. 

And  when  the  came  to  kyng  Adlands  halle 

Before  the  goodlye  yate^ 
Ther  they  foimd  good  kyng  Adl^d 

Bearing  himselfe  theratt. 

Nowe  Christ  thee  save,  good  kyng  AdBtaid; 

Nowe  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 
Sayd,  You  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere, 

kight  hartilye  to  mee. 

You  have  a  daughter,  sayd  Adler  yonge^ 
Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene, 

My  brother  woid  marrye  her  to  his  wifTe, 
Of  Englande  to  be  queene. 
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YeAterdaje  was  att  mj  dere  daughter 
Sjr  Bremor  the  kjng  of  Spajne; 

And  then  she  nicked  hun  of  naje, 
I  feare  sheele  do  joue  the  same. 

The  kjng  of  Spajne  is  a  foule  paynlm. 

And  leeveth  on  Mahound; 
And  pitye  it  were  that  fajre  lady^ 

Shold  marrye  a  heathen  hoan<L 

But  grant  to  me,  sayes  kjng  Estmere, 

For  my  love  I  you  praye; 
That  I  may  see  your  daughter  dere 

Before  I  goe  hence  awaye. 

Althonghe  itt  is  seven  yeare  and  more 
Sjrth  my  daughter  was  in  halie^ 

She  shall  com<e  downe  once  for  your  sake 
To  glad  my  guest^s  alle. 

Downe  then  came  that  mayden  fayre^ 

With  ladyes  laoede  in  pall. 
And  halfe  a  hondred  of  bolde  knightes^ 

To  bring  her  from  bowre  to  hall; 
And  eke  as  many  gentle  squieres, 

To  waite  upon  them  alL 

Hie  talents  of  golde,  were  on  her  head  sette^ 
Hunge  lowe  downe  to  her  knee; 

And  ererye  rynge  on  her  small  finger, 
Shone  of  the  chrystall  free. 

Sayes,  Christ  you  save,  my  deare  madame; 

Sayes,  Christ  you  save  and  see. 
Sayes,  You  be  welcome,  kyng  E^tmere. 

Bight  welcome  unto  mee. 

And  iff  you  love  me,  as  you  saye. 

So  well  and  hartil^e. 
All  that  ever  you  are  comen  about 

Soone  sped  now  ilt  may  bee. 

Then  bespake  her  father  deare: 

My  daughter,  I  saye  naye; 
Remember  well  the  kyng  of  Spayne^ 

What  he  sayd  yesterdaye. 

He  wold  pull  downe  my  halles  and  casdes^ 
y^2  -^^  reave  me  of  my  lyfe: 
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And  ever  I  feare  that  pajnim  kyng. 
Iff  I  reave  him  of  his  wyfe. 

Your  cflBtleB  and  your  towres,  father, 

Are  stronglye  built  aboute;    ' 
.'And  therefore  of  that  foule  paynbn 

Wee  neede  not  atande  in  donbte* 

Fljght  me  your  troth,  nowe,  kyng  Estm^re^ 
By  heaven  and  your  righte  hande, 

That  you  will  marrye  me  to  your  wyfe^ 
And  make  me  queene  of  your  land* 

Hien  kyng  Estmere  he  plight  his  troth 
By  heaven  and  his  righte  hand, 

That  he  wolde  marrye  her  to  his  wyfe, 
And  make  her  queene  of  his  land. 

And  he  tooke  leave  of  that  ladye  fayre, 

To  goe  to  his  owne  countree, 
To  fetdie  him  dukes  and  lordes  and  knightes, 

That  marryed  the  might  bee. 

They  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle, 

A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kynge  of  Spayne, 

With  kemp^  many  a  one. 

But  in  did  come  the  lyng  of  Spayne, 

With  manye  a  grimme  barbne, 
Tone  day  to  marrye  kyng  Adlands  daughter, 

T  other  daye  to  carrye  her  home. 

Then  shoe  sent  after  kyng  Estmere 

In  all  the  spede  might  bee, 
That  he  must  either  retume  and  fighte^ 

Or  goe  home  and  lose  his  lady^. 

One  whyle  then  the  page  he  went, 

Another  whyle  he  ranne; 
Till  he  had  oretaken  king  Estmere, 

I  wis^  he  never  blanne. 

Tydinges,  tydinges,  kyng  Estmere! 

What  tydinges  nowe,  my  boye? 
O  tydinges  I  can  tell  to  you, 

That  will  you  sore  annoye. 

You  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle^ 
A  myle  out  of  the  towne. 
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But  in  didoome  die  kyng  of  Spajme 
With  kemp^  manj  a  one: 

But  in  did  oome  llie  kyng  of  Spftjne 

With  manje  a  grimaie  baidnc^ 
Tone  day  to  marrye  kjng  Adlanda  daoghtert 

T  other  daje  to  canyo  har  hone^ 

That  ladje  hjre  die  greetes  jon  v«U» 

And  ever-more  wdQl  by  mae: 
YoQ  mnst  eitiier  tome  againe  and  figkti^ 

Or  goe  home  and  kMe  your  ladyd; 

Sayea,  Reade  me,  reade  me,  deare  brother; 

My  reade  Bhall  ryde  atthee^ 
Whiche  way  we  b^  may  tame  aad  flghli^ 

To  sare  thia  fayre  ladyft. 

Now  hearken  to  me,  ai^es  Adier  yonge^ 
And  TOur  reade  mnat  riae  at  we, 

I  qoieklye  will  deviae  a  waye 
To  aette  thy  ladye  free. 

My  mother  was  a  weatenie  woman. 

And  learned  in  gnunarye. 
And  when  I  learned  at  the  aehole, 

Something  shee  tanght  ttt  me. 

There  groweth  an  hearbe  witifadn  llna  flelda^ 

And  iff  it  were  Init  knowne, 
Hiseolor^  which  is  whyte  and  redd. 

It  will  make  Uacke  and  browne: 

Sb  color,  whidi  ia  browne  and  blaok% 

Itt  will  make  redd  and  whyte; 
That  sword  is  not  in  all  Kngplande^ 

Upon  his  ooate  will  byte. 

And  yon  afaal  be  a  harper,  broAer, 

Oat  of  the  north  oonntr^; 
And  Be  be  yoor  boye^  so  fiuiae  of  fighter 

To  beare  your  hwpe  by  your  knee. 

And  you  diall  be  the  beat  harp^. 
That  ever  tooke  harpe  in  hand; 

And  I  will  be  the  best  singer. 
That  ever  sung  in  this  land* 

Itt  ahal  be  written  in  our  foiheads 
All  and  in  grammary^, 
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That  we  towe  are  the  boldest  meot 
That  are  in  all  ChriBtentje. 

And  thna  they  reoiBht  them  to  rjde^ 

On  towe  good  reniah  ateedes; 
And  whan  thej  came  to  kyng  Adlanda  haU^ 

Of  redd  gold  shone  their  weedea. 

And  whan  the  came  to  kjug  Adlands  hall 

IJntill  the  fayre  hall  jate, 
There  thej  found  a  proud  porter 

Bearing  himselfe  theratt 

Sajesy  Christ  thee  save,  thou  proud  porter* 
Sayes,  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 

Nowe  jou  be  welcome,  sajd  the  porter. 
Of  what  land  soever  ye  bee. 

We  been  harpers,  sayd  Adler  yonge^ 
Come  out  of  the  northe  eountr^; 

We  beene  come  hitber  untill  this  plaoe^ 
This  prond  weddinge  for  to  see. 

Sayd,  And  your  color  were  white  and  redd. 

As  it  is  blacke  and  browne, 
Bd  saye  king  Estmere  and  his  brother 

Were  eomen  untill  this  towne. 

Then  th^  polled  out  a  ryng  of  gold, 

Layd  itt  on  the  porters  arme: 
And  ever  we  will  thee,  proud  porter, 

Thow  wilt  saye  us  no  hurme. 

Sore  he  looked  on  kyng  Estmdre, 

And  sore  he  handled  the  ryng, 
Hien  opened  to  them  the  fayre  hall  yates^ 

He  lett  for  no  kind  of  thyng. 

Kpig  Estmere  he  light  off  his  steede 

Up  att  the  fayre  hall  board; 
The  frothe,  that  came  from  his  brydle  bitte^ 

Light  on  kyng  Bremors  beard. 

Sayes,  Stable  thy  steede,  thou  proud  harp^f 

€ro  stable  him  in  the  stalle; 
Itt  doth  not  beseeme  a  proud  harper 

To  stable  him  in  a  kyngs  halle. 

Hy  ladd  he  is  «o  lither,  he  sayd. 
He  will  do  nonght  that's  meetes 
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And  aje  that  I  cold  bnt  find  the  man, 
Were  able  him  to  beate. 

Thou  speakst  proad  words^  sajd  the  Paynun 

Thou  harper  here  to  mee: 
There  is  a  man  within  this  halle, 

That  wiU  beate  thy  lad  and  thee. 

O  lett  that  man  come  downe,  he  sajd* 

A  sight  of  him  wold  I  see; 
And  whan  hee  hath  beaten  well  mj  ladd^ 

Then  he  shall  beate  of  mee. 

Downe  then  came  the  kemperye  man, 

And  looked  him  in  the  eare; 
For  all  the  gold,  that  was  under  heaven. 

He  durst  not  neigh  him  neare. 

And  how  nowe,  kempe,  sayd  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

And  how  what  aileth  thee? 
He  sayes,  Itt  is  written  in  his  forhead 

All  and  in  gramarye, 
That  for  all  the  gold  that  is  under  heaven, 

I  dare  not  neigh  him  nye. 

Kyng  Estmere  then  pulled  forth  his  harpe^ 

And  played  thereon  so  sweete: 
Upstarte  the  ladye  from  the  kynge, 

As  hee  sate  at  the  meate. 

Now  stay  thy  harpe,  thou  proud  harper, 

Now  stay  thy  harpe,  I  say; 
For  an  thou  playest  as  thou  b^innest, 

Thou'lt  till  my  bride  awaye. 

He  strucke  upon  his  harpe  agayne. 

And  playd  both  fayre  and  free; 
The  ladye  was  so  pleasde  theratt, 

She  laught  loud  laughters  three. 

Nowe  sell  me  thy  harpe,  sayd  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 
Thy  harpe  and  stryngs  eche  one, 

And  as  many  gold  nobles  thou  shalt  have. 
As  there  be  stryngs  thereon. 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe,  he  sayd. 

Iff  I  did  sell  it  yee  ? 
*  To  playe  my  wiffe  and  me  a  fitt, 
175  When  abed  together  we  bee.' 
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Now  sell  me,  quoth  hee»  thy  bryde  soe  gay. 

As  shoe  aitts  laced  in  pall. 
And  as  many  gold  nobles  I  will  give^ 

As  there  be  rings  in  the  hall. 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  bryde  soe  gay. 

Iff  I  did  sell  her  yee? 
More  seemelye  it  is  for  her  fayre  bodye 

To  lye  by  mee  than  thee. 

Hee  played  agayne  both  loud  and  shrille» 

And  Adler  he  did  syng, 
*  O  ladye,  this  is  thy  owne  true  love; 

Noe  harpe;,  but  a  kyng. 

O  ladye,  this  is  thy  owne  true  love, 

As  playnlye  thou  mayest  see; 
And  Be  rid  thee  of  that  foule  paynim. 

Who  partes  thy  love  and  thee.' 

The  ladye  looked,  the  ladye  blushte, 

And  blushte  and  lookt  agayne, 
While  Adler  he  hath  drawne  his  brande, 

And  hath  the  Sowdan  slayne. 

Up  then  rose  the  kemperye  men, 

And  loud  they  gan  to  crye: 
Ah!  traytors,  yee  have  slayne  our  kyng. 

And  tiierefore  yee  shall  dye. 

Kyng  Estmere  threwe  the  harpe  asyde. 

And  swith  he  drew  his  brand; 
And  Estmere  he,  and  Adler  yonge 

Right  stiffe  in  stour  can  stand. 

And  aye  their  swordes  soe  sore  can  byte, 

Throughe  help  of  Oramary^, 
That  soone  they  have  slayne  the  kempery  men. 

Or  forst  them  forth  to  flee. 

Kyng  Estmere  tooke  that  fayre  ladye, 

And  marryed  her  to  his  wyfe. 
And  brought  her  home  to  merrye  EngHind 

With  her  to  ieade  his  lyfe. 

(In  this  ImIUuI,  the  rMder  wOliee  Ui«  dutneter  oftheold  minilrtla,  tliOM  mooMtortof 
the  barda»  placed  In  a  ywj  reepectable  light :  one  of  them  being  repretented  mounted  on 
m  Sne  hone,  eocompenled  with  an  attendant  to  bear  his  harp  after  liim,  and  to  sing  the 
pwema  of  his  composing;  and  mixing  in  the  oompanj  of  kings  without  ceremony;  no 
mean  proof  of  the  great  antiqait  j  of  this  poem.  As  to  Estmere's  riding  into  the  hall  while 
the  kings  were  at  taUe,  this  was  usoal  in  the  ageeof  chiiralry;  and  eren  to  this  day  we  see 
a  relic  of  this  castom  still  kept  up,  In  the  Champion's  riding  into  Westminster  Hall  during 
the  Coronation  dinner /—Prrcy.]  j  ^  y 
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it  rjghl  or  wrong,  these  men  among 

On  women  do  eomplayne ; 
Affyrmynge  this,  how  that  it  ia 

A  labour  spent  in  vayne, 
To  love  them  wele;  for  never  a  dele 

They  love  a  man  agayne: 
For  late  a  man  do  what  he  tan, 

Theyr  favour  to  attayne. 
Yet,  yf  a  ncwe  do  them  pursue,  J^j;^ 

Theyr  firat  true  lover  than  -■^'"^ 

Labooreth  for  nought;  for  from  her  thought 

He  is  a  banyshed  man. 
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I  say  not  naji  Irat  that  all  day 

It  is  bothe  writ  and  sajd 
That  womanB  faith  is,  as  who  sayth. 

All  utterly  decay d; 
But,  neverthelesse,  ryght  good  wytnesse 

In  this  case  might  be  layd. 
That  they  love  true  and  continue: 

Becorde  the  Not-browne  Mayde: 
Which,  when  her  love  came,  her  to  prove^ 

To  her  to  make  his  mone, 
Wolde  not  depart:  for  in  her  hart 

She  loved  but  hym  alone. 

Than  betwaine  us  late  us  dyscus 

What  was  all  the  manere 
Betwayne  them  two:  we  wyll  also 

Tell  all  the  payne  and  fere 
That  she  was  in.     Nowe  I  begyn, 

So  that  ye  me  answere; 
Wherefore,  all  ye,  that  present  be, 

I  pray  you,  gyve  an  ere. 
I  am  the  knyght;  I  come  by  nyght. 

As  secret  as  I  can; 
Sayinge,  Alas!  thus  standeth  the  case, 

I  am  a  banyshed  man. 

And  I  your  wyll  for  to  fulfyll 

In  this  wyll  not  refuse; 
Trnstying  to  shewe,  in  wordes  fewe, 

That  men  have  an  yll  use 
(To  ihejT  own  shame}  women  to  blame, 

And  causeless  them  accuse ; 
Therfore,  to  you  I  answere  nowe. 

All  women  to  excuse,— 
Myne  owne  hart  dere,  with  you  what  chere? 

I  pray  you  tell  anone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  aU  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

It  standeth  so;  a  deed  is  do, 

Whereof  grete  harm  shall  growe; 
My  destiny  is  for  to  dv 

A  shamefull  deth,  I  trowe; 
Or  elles  to  flee:  the  one  must  be. 

None  other  way  I  knowe. 
But  to  withdrawe,  as  an  outlawe, 

And  take  me  to  my  bowe.  179 
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Wherefore  adue,  my  owne  hart  true! 

None  otiier  rede  I  can:  ' 

For  I  most  to  the  grene  wode  go. 

Alone,  a  banjshed  man. 

0  Lord,  what  is  tbjs  worldys  blysse, 

That  changeth  as  the  mone!  , 

My  somers  day  in  lusty  May  j 

Is  derked  before  the  none.  I 

1  hear  you  say,  Farewell!    Nay,  nay,  | 

We  depart  not  so  sone. 
Why  say  ye  so?  wheder  wyll  ye  go? 

Alas!  what  have  ye  done? 
All  my  welfkre  to  sorrowe  and  care 

Sholde  chaunge  yf  ye  were  gone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankjmde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

I  can  beleve,  it  shaU  you  greve. 

And  somewhat  you  dystrayne : 
But  aAyrwarde,  your  paynes  harde 

Within  a  day  or  twayne 
Shall  sone  aslake;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  agayne. 
Why  sholde  ye  ought?  for  to  make  thought. 

Tour  labour  were  in  yayne. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  you  to. 

As  hartely  as  I  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Now  syth  tiiat  ye  have  shewed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mynde, 
I  shall  be  playne  to  you  .agajme, 

Lyke  as  ye  shall  me  fynde. 
Syth  it  is  so  that  ye  wyll  go, 

I  wolle  not  leve  behynde  ; 
ShaU  never  be  sayd,  the  Not-Browne  Mayde 

Was  to  her  love  unkynde : 
Make  you  redy,  for  so  am  I, 

Allliiough  it  were  anone  ; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Tet  I  you  rede  to  take  good  hede 

What  men  wyll  thynke,  and  say  : 
Of  yonge  and  olde  it  shall  be  tolde, 
IgO  That  ye  be  gone  away, 
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Your  wanton  wyll  for  to  fulfyU, 

In  grene  wode  you  to  play  ; 
And  that  ye  myght  from  your  ddyght 

No  longer  make  delay. 
Bather  than  ye  sholde  Uius  for  me 

Be  called  an  yU  womkn, 
Yet  wolde  I  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Though  it  be  songe  of  old  and  yonge. 

That  I  sholde  be  to  blame, 
Theyrs  be  the  charge,  that  speke  so  large 

In  hurtynge  of  my  name  : 
For  I  wyll  prove,  that  faythfuUe  love 

It  is  devoyd  of  shame  ; 
In  your  dystresse,  and  hevynesse, 
,  To  part  with  you,  the  same  : 

And  sure  all  tho,  that  do  not  so, 

True  lovers  are  they  none; 
I  For  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde, 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

I  counceyle  you,  remember  howe 
I  It  is  no  mayden's  lawe 

'  Nothynge  to  dout,  but  to  renne  out 

To  wode  with  an  outlkwe ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  here 

A  bowe,  redy  to  drawe  ; 
And  as  a  thefe,  thus  must  you  lyve, 

Ever  in  drede  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  grete  harme  myght  growe  ; 

Yet  had  I  lever  than, 
That  I  had  to  the  grene  wode  go. 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

I  thynke  not  nay,  but  as  ye  say, 

It  is  no  mayden's  lore  : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake, 

As  I  have  sayd  before, 
To  come  on  fote,  to  hunt  and  shote 

To  get  us  mete  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  aske  no  more  : 
From  which  to  part  it  maketh  my  hart 

As  cold  as  ony  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone.  ^^^ 
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For  an  outlawe  this  is  the  lawe, 

That  men  hjm  take  and  bynde ; 
Without  pyt^  hanged  to  be, 

And  waver  with  the  wjnde. 
If  I  had  nede,  (as  God  forbede !) 

What  rescous  coud  ye  fynde  ? 
Forsoth^  I  trowe,  ye  and  your  bowe 

For  fere  wolde  draw  behynde  : 
And  no  mervayle ;  for  lytell  avayle 

Were  in  your  counoeyle  than  : 
Wherefore  I  wyll  to  the  grene  wode  go^ 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Byght  wele  knowe  ye,  that  women  be 

But  feble  for  to  fyght ; 
No  womanhede  it  is  indede 

To  be  bolde  as  a  knyght : 
Yet,  in  such  fere,  yf  that  ye  were 

With  enemyes  day  or  nyght, 
I  wolde  withstande,  with  bowe  in  hande, 

To  greve  them  as  I  myght. 
And  you  to  save;  as  women  have 

From  deth  many  one  : 
For  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankjmde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Yet  take  good  hede,  for  ever  I  drede 

That  ye  coude  not  sustayne 
The  thomie  way^s,  the  depe  val^ies. 

The  snowe,  the  frost,  the  rayne. 
The  Golde,  the  hete;  for  dry  or  wete. 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plajme; 
And  us  above,  none  other  rofe 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twayne : 
Which  sone  sholde  greve  you,  I  bcleve, 

And  ye  wolde  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  grenewode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Syth  I  have  here  been  partynere. 
With  you  of  joy  and  blysse, 

I  must  also  parte  of  your  wo 
Endure,  as  reson  is. 

Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  plesikre, 
And,  shortely,  it  is  this; 

That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pard^, 
182  I  oolde  not  fare  amysse. 
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Without  more  specbe,  I  jou  beseche 

That  we  were  sooe  agone^ 
For,  in  my  mjnde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

K  ye  go  thyder,  ye  must  consyder, 

When  ye  have  lust  to  dyne, 
There  shall  no  mete  be  for  to  gete, 

Nor  drinke,  here,  ale,  ne  wyne, 
No  shetes  clene,  to  lye  betwene. 

Made  of  threde  and  twyne; 
None  other  house  but  leves  and  bowes, 

To  cover  your  bed  and  myne. 
Oh  myne  harte  swete,  this  evyll  dyete, 

Sholde  make  you  pale  and  wan; 
Wherfore  I  wyll  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Among  the  wylde  dere,  such  an  ardi^re, 

As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
Ne  may  not  fayle  of  good  vitayle. 

Where  is  so  grete  plente. 
And  water  dere  of  the  ryv^re, 

Shall  be  full  swete  to  me. 
With  which  in  hele,  I  shall  ryght  wele 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see; 
And,  or  we  go,  a  bedde  or  two 

I  can  provyde  anone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Lo  yet,  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

Yf  ye  wyU  go  with  me; 
As  cut  your  here  up  by  your  ere, 

Your  kjrrtle  by  tiie  kne; 
With  bowe  in  hande,  for  to  withstande 

Your  enemyes,  yf  nede  be ; 
And  this  same  nyght,  before  day-lyght, 

To  wode-warde  wyll  I  fle. 
Yf  that  ye  wyll  all  this  fulfill, 

Doit  shortely  as  ye  can: 
Els  wyll  I  to  Uie  grene  wode  go. 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

I  shall  as  nowe  do  more  for  you 

Than  longeth  to  womanhede, 
To  shorte  my  here,  a  bow  to  here, 

To  shote  in  tyme  of  nede.  .g„ 
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0»  my  swete  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  drede; 
But  nowe  adnel  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lede. 
All  this  make  ye:  Now  let  us  fle; 

Tlie  day  cometh  fast  upon: 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Nay,  nay,  not  so;  ye  shall  not  go, 

Ajid  I  shall  tell  ye  why: 
Tour  appetyght  is  to  be  lyght 

Of  love,  I  wele  espy: 
For  lyke  as  ye  have  sayed  to  me, 

In  lyke  wyse,  hardely. 
Ye  wolde  answdre  whosoever  it  were^ 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  sayd  of  old,  Sone  hot,  sone  oolde; 

And  so  is  a  woman  ; 
Wherfore  I  to  the  wode  wyll  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Yf  ye  take  hede,  it  is  no  nede 

Such  wordes  to  say  by  me  ; 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  longe  assayed. 

Or  I  you  loved,  parde  : 
And  though  that  I,  of  auncestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  be, 
Yet  have  you  proved  howe  I  you  loved, 

A  squyer  of  low  degre  ; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befall ; 

To  dye  therfore  anone ; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  idone. 

A  baron's  chylde  to  be  begylde, 

It  were  a  cursed  dede  1 
To  be  felawe  with  an  outlawe 

Almighty  Gk)d  forbede  1 
Yt  beter  were,  the  poor  squy^re 

Alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  ye  sholde  say,  another  day. 

That,  by  my  cursed  dede. 
Ye  were  betrayd :  Wherefore,  good  mayd. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
Is,  that  I  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 
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Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall 

Of  this  thyng  you  upbrajd ; 
But,  yf  ye  go,  and  leve  me  so, 

Than  have  ye  me  betrayd. 
Remember  you  wele,  howe  that  ye  dele  $ 

For  yf  ye,  as  ye  sayd, 
Be  so  imkjmde  to  leve  behynde 

Your  love,  the  Not-Browne  Mayd, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  dye 

Sone  after  ye  be  gone  ;  . 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Tf  that  ye  went,  ye  sholde  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  nowe 
I  have  purvayed  me  of  a  mayd. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you  ; 
Another  fayr^  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  wele  avowe, 
And  of  you  bothe  eche  sholde  be  wrothe 

With  other,  as  I  trowe  : 
It  were  myne  ese  to  lyve  in  pese ; 

So  wyll  I,  yf  I  can ; 
Wherfore  I  to  the  wode  wyll  go^ 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Though  in  the  wode  I  undyrstode 

Ye  had  a  paramour, 
All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thoughti 

But  that  I  wyll  be  your. 
And  she  shall  fynde  me  soft  and  kynde 

And  courteys  every  hour; 
Glad  to  f ulfyll  all  that  she  wyll 

Commaunde  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

Of  them  I  wolde  be  one; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Myne  own  dere  love,  I  see  the  prove 

That  ye  be  kynde  and  true; 
Of  mayde  and  wyfe,  in  all  my  lyfe. 

The  best  that  ever  I  knewe. 
Be  merry  and  glad;  be  no  more  sad; 

The  case  is  chaunged  newe; 
For  it  were  ruthe,  that,  for  your  truthe. 

Ye  sholde  have  cause  to  rewe.  i86 
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Be  not  dismayed ;  whatever  I  uyd 

To  joo,  when  I  began  ; 
I  wyll  not  to  the  greae  wode  go, 

I  am  no  banjahed  man. 
These  tjdiDgs  be  more  gladd  to  me, 

Than  to  be  made  a  qnene, 
Yf  I  were  sure  they  sholde  endure  : 

Bnt  it  is  often  sene, 
When  men  wyll  breke  promyse,  they  spelie 

The  wordes  on  the  splene. 
Te  diape  some  wyle  me  to  begyle, 

And  stele  from  me,  I  wene  : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was. 

And  I  more  wo-begone  : 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  m&nkynde 

I  love  bnt  yon  alone. 
Te  shall  not  node  farther  to  drede  : 

I  wyll  not  dispari^e 
You  (God  defend  !)  ayth  ye  deecend 

Of  so  grete  a  lynkge. 
Now  undyrstande ;  to  WestmarUnde, 

Which  is  myne  heryiige, 
I  wyll  you  brynge  ;  and  with  a  rynge, 

By  way  of  maryftge 
I  wyll  you  take,  and  lady  make, 

As  shortely  as  I  can  : 
Thus  have  you  won  an  erlys  son, 

And  not  a  bauyshed  man. 
Here  may  ye  se,  that  women  be 

In  lore,  meke,  kynde  and  stable : 
Lute  never  man  reprore  them  than, 

Or  call  them  varinble  ; 
But,  rather,  pray  God,  that  we  mny 

To  lliera  b*  comfortable  ; 
'Wliich  sometjme  proveth  such  as  ho  loveth, 

Yf  ihey  be  chaijtable. 

For  syth  men  wolde  that  women  sholde 
Be  mcke  to  them  each  one  ; 
&  Moche  more  ought  they  to  God  obey, 
And  serve  but  hym  ulone. 
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E  men  that  will  of  auntera  winne. 
That  late  within  this  land  hnth  beene, 

Of  one  I  will  you  tdl ; 
And  of  a  sow  that  was  sen  Strang ; 
Alas  !  thai  vvcr  she  livcd  sea  lang, 

For  fell  folk  ilid  she  whell. 
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She  was  mare  than  other  three. 
The  grisliest  beast  that  ere  might  be. 

Her  head  was  ereat  and  gray : 
She  was  bred  in  Uokeby  wood. 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed. 

That  came  on  live  away. 


Her  walk  was  endlong  Greta  side ; 
There  was  no  bren  that  durst  her  bide. 

That  was  frae  heaven  to  hell ; 
Nor  never  man  that  had  that  might. 
That  ever  durst  come  in  her  sight, 

Her  force  it  was  so  fell. 


Ralph  of  Rokeby,  with  good  will, 
The  fryers  of  Richmond  gave  her  till. 

Full  well  to  garre  them  fare ; 
Fryar  Middleton  by  his  name. 
He  was  sent  to  fetch  her  hame, 

That  rued  him  sine  full  sare. 


With  him  tooke  he  wicht  men  two, 
Peter  Dale  was  one  of  thoe. 

That  ever  was  brim  as  beare  ; 
And  well  durst  strike  with  sword  and  knife. 
And  fight  fiill  manly  for  his  life. 

What  time  as  mister  ware. 


These  three  men  went  at  Grod's  will. 
This  wicked  sew  while  they  came  till, 

liggan  under  a  tree  ; 
Rugg  and  rusty  was  her  haire ; 
She  raise  up  with  a  felon  fare. 

To  fight  against  the  three. 
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She  was  so  griselv  for  to  meete, 
She  rave  the  earth  up  with  her  feete. 

And  bark  came  fro  the  tree  ; 
When  Fryar  Middleton  her  saugh, 
Weet  ye  well  he  might  not  laugh. 

Full  earnestly  look't  bee. 
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Those  men  of  aunters  that  ^as  so  ^ght» 
Thej  bound  them  bauldly  for  to  fight. 

And  strike  at  her  full  sare : 
Until  a  kiln  they  garred  her  flee. 
Wold  Grod  send  them  the  -victory. 

They  wold  ask  him  noa  mare. 


The  sew  was  in  the  kiln  hole  down. 
As  they  were  on  the  balke  aboon, 

For  horting  of  their  feet ; 
They  were  so  aaulted  with  this  3ew, 
That  among  them  was  a  stalworth  stew. 

The  kiln  began  to  reeke. 


Darst  noe  man  neigh  her  with  his  hand. 
Bat  put  a  rape  down  with  his  wand, 

And  haltered  her  faHl  meete  ; 
They  hurled  her  forth  against  her  will, 
Whiles  they  came  into  a  hill 

A  little  uo  the  street. 


And  there  she  made  them  such  a  fray  ; 
If  they  should  liye  to  Doomes-day, 

They  tharrow  it  ne'er  forgett ; 
She  braded  upon  eyery  side. 
And  ran  on  them  gapmg  full  wide, 

For  nothing  would  she  lett. 


She  gaye  such  brades  at  the  band 
That  Peter  Dale  had  in  his  hand. 

He  might  not  hold  his  feet ; 
She  chafed  them  to  and  fro, 
The  wight  men  was  neyer  soe  woe, 

Their  measure  was  not  so  meete. 


She  bound  hes  boldly  to  abide ; 

To  Peter  Dale  she  came  aside. 

With  many  a  hideous  yell ; 

She  gaped  soe  wide  and  cried  soe  heet 

The  Fryar  seid,  I  conjure  thee. 

Thou  art  a  fiend  of  hell. 
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Thou  art  come  hither  for  some  traine, 
I  oonjore  thee  to  go  agayne 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  dwell. 
He  sajned  him  with  crosse  and  creede, 
Took  forth  a  boolce,  began  to  reade 

In  St.  John  his  gospell. 


The  sew  she  would  not  Latin  heare. 
But  rudely  rushed  at  the  Frear, 

That  blinked  all  his  blee ; 
And  when  she  would  have  taken  her  hold. 
The  Fryar  leaped  as  Jesus  wold. 

And  healed  him  with  a  tree. 


She  was  as  brim  as  any  beare^ 
For  all  their  meate  to  labour  there^ 

To  them  it  was  no  boote : 
Upon  trees  and  bushes  that  by  her  stood. 
She  ranged  as  she  was  wood. 

And  Tttve  them  up  by  roote. 


He  si^d,  Alas!  that  I  was  Frear ! 
And  I  shall  be  rugged  in  sunder  here, 

Hard  is  my  destinie  I 
Wist  my  brethren  in  this  houre, 
That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  stoure. 

They  would  pray  for  me. 


This  wicked  beast  that  wrought  this  woe, 
Tooke  that  rape  from  the  other  two, 

And  then  they  fledd  all  three ; 
They  fledd  away  by  Watling-street, 
They  had  no  succour  but  their  feet. 

It  was  the  more  pity. 


The  feild  it  was  both  lost  and  wonne ; 
The  sew  went  hame,  and  that  faJl  soone. 

To  Morton  on  the  Greene ; 
Waen  Ralph  of  Rokeby  saw  the  rape. 
He  wist  that  there  had  been  debate. 

Whereat  the  sew  had  beene. 
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He  bad  them  stand  out  of  her  waj. 
For  she  had  had  a  sudden  firay» — 

I  saw  never  so  keene ; 
Some  new  things  shall  we  heare 
Of  her  and  Middleton  the  Frear, 

Some  hattell  hath  there  beene. 


But  all  that  served  him  for  nought. 
Had  they  not  better  sucoour  songht, 

Th^  were  served  therfore  loe. 
Then  Mistress  Rokeby  came  anon. 
And  for  her  broueht  shee  meate  foil  soone. 

The  sew  caime  here  nnto. 


She  gave  her  meate  upon  the  flower» 

*  «  «  4  * 

«  *  «  *  « 

«  *  «  «  « 

«  «  *  *  « 

«  *  *  «  « 


When  Fryar  Middleton  came  home 
His  brethren  was  full  faine  ilkone» 

And  thanked  God  of  his  life ; 
He  told  them  all  unto  the  end. 
How  he  had  foughten  with  a  fiend. 

And  lived  through  micUe  strife. 


We  gave  her  battell  half  a  day. 
And  sithen  was  fain  to  fly  away, 

For  savii^  of  our  life ; 
And  Peter  Dale  would  never  blinn. 
But  as  fast  as  he  could  ryn. 

Till  he  came  to  his  wife. 


The  warden  said,  I  am  full  of  woe. 
That  ever  ye  should  be  torment  so. 

But  wee  with  you  had  beene  I 
Had  wee  been  there  your  brethren  all. 
Wee  should  have  garred  the  warle  fall. 

That  wrought  you  all  this  teyne. 
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Frjar  Middleton  said  soon,  Nay, 
In  faith  yon  would  haye  fled  away. 

When  most  mister  had  been ; 
Ton  will  all  speake  words  at  hame, 
A  man  would  ding  yon  every  ilk  ane, 

And  if  it  bf  as  I  weine. 


He  look't  so  griesly  all  that  night, 
The  warden  said.  Yon  man  will  fight 

If  you  say  ought  but  good ; 
Ton  guest  hath  grieved  him  so  sare. 
Hold  your  tongues  and  speake  noe  mare. 

He  looks  as  he  were  wooAe. 


The  warden  waged  on  the  mome. 
Two  boldest  men  that  ever  were  borne, 

I  weine,*  or  ever  shall  be  ; 
The  one  was  Gilbert  Griffin's  son. 
Full  mickle  worship  has  he  wonne. 

Both  by  land  and  sea. 


The  other  was  a  bastard  son  of  Spain, 
Many  a  Sarazin  hath  he  slain. 

His  dint  hath  gart  them  die. 
These  two  men  the  battle  undertooke. 
Against  the  sew,  as  says  the  booke, 

And  sealed  security, 


That  they  should  boldly  bide  and  fight. 
And  skomfit  her  in  mame  and  might. 

Or  therefore  should  they  die. 
The  warden  sealed  to  them  againe, 
And  said.  In  field  if  ye  be  slain, 

This  condition  make  I : 


We  shall  for  you  pray,  sing,  and  read 
To  doomesday  with  hearty  speede. 

With  all  our  proeeny. 
Then  the  letters  well  was  made, 
Bands  bound  with  scales  brade. 

As  deedes  of  arraes  should  be 
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These  men  of  armes  that  were  so  wight. 
With  annour  and.  with  hrandes  bright, 

Thej  went  this  aew  to  see ; 
She  made  on  them  slike  a  rerd,. 
That  for  her  thej  were  sare  ifer'd, 

And  almost  bonnd  to  llee* 

She  came  royeing  them  againe.; 
That  saw  the  bastard  son  of  Spaine, 

He  braded  out  his  brand ; 
PoU  spiteously  at  her  he  strake. 
For  aU  the  fence  that  he  oonld  make. 

She  gat  ^ord  out  of  hand ; 
And  raye  in  sunder  half  his  shielde. 
And  bare  him  backward  in  the  feilde. 

He  might  not  her  gainstand. 

She  would  haye  riyen  his  priyich  geare. 
But  Gilbert  with  his  sword  of  werre. 

He  strake  at  her  full  strong, 
On  her  shoulder  till  she  held  the  swerd ; 
Then  was  good  Gilbert  sore  afer'd, 

When  the  blade  brake  in  throng. 


Since  in  his  hands  he  hath  her  tane. 
She  tooke  him  by  the  shoulder  bane 

And  held  her  nold  full  fast. 
She  straye  so  stiffly  in  that  stower. 
That  throuffh  all  his  rich  armour 

The  blood  came  at  the  last. 


Then  Gilbert  grieyed  was  sae  sare. 
That  he  raye  off  both  hide  and  haiie. 

The  flesh  came  fro  the  bone ; 
And  with  all  force  he  felled  her  there, 
And  wann  her  worthily  in  werr^ 

And  band  her  him  alone. 


And  lift  her  on  a  horse  sea  hee, 
Into  two  paniers  well-made  of  a  tre. 

And  to  Richmond  they  did  hay  : 
When  they  saw  her  come, 
The^  sang  merrily  Te  Deum, 

llie  Fryers  on  that  day. 
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TVr  tbaaksd  Cbd  ud  St.  PnuMU, 
As  thej  had  won  the  bnt  of  pri^ 

And  nerer  ft  man  was  daine  ; 
llieK  did  never  a  nun  more  mdIj, 

I^  Loth  of  LonthjnuM. 

If  ye  will  BDj  more  of  thia. 
In  the  Ftyen  of  BidinioBd  'ti* 

In  parchmant  good  and  fine ; 
And  hov  Fryar  Middelton  that  waa  ao  keod 
At  Grata-bridge  oo^jnred  a  feind 

In  Ukeneu  of  a  awioe. 

It  i*  mil  known  to  nany  a  man. 
That  FiTU  llieDUld  wat  wardan  t^M. 

And  this  fell  in  hli  time ; 
And  Chriat  them  bleaa  both  farre  and  nean 
All  that  for  lolace  Het  tfaie  to  hcaK, 

And  fahn  that  made  the  rhime. 

Balph  RokebT  with  AiO  good-will, 

The  Fiyen  m  Bichmond  he  gave  her  GU, 

This  sew  to  mend  their  &re  : 
Fryar  HiddlettMi  by  his  name. 
Would  iweds  hring  the  ftt  sew  heme, 

That  rued  him  tiuce  Adl  eare. 


ISM  <S>y!.U&M  Mviwti^, 


b»*  Ukeo,  .      _    _ 

incMor  of  tit  ■udeoi  hmllj  of  PblUpluutih,  in  SalUcfc- 

nudfd  <kivn  In  thlt  mng  mlgtit  htte  bul  niorr  I 


TTRICEE  Foreste  is  &  for  foreste, 
In  it  grows  manie  4  semelie  trie; 

There's  hart  and  hy&d,  and  dae  and  rae^ 
And  of  a'  wild«  beastea  grete  plentie. 
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There's  a  feir  castelle^  bigged  wi'  lyme  and  stand: 

01  gin  it  stands  not  pleasaontliel 
In  the  forefront  6*  that  castelle  fdr, 

Twa  uniooms  are  bra'  to  see; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladje  bright^ 

And  the  grene  hollin  abone  their  brie. 

There  an  OutUw  keepis  five  hundred  meni  i 

He  keepis  a  royalle  oompanie! 
His  menyemen  are  a'  in  ae  liveiTe  clad,  ' 

O*  the  Linkome  grene  saye  gaye  to  seei 
He  and  his  Udye  in  purple  clad, 

O!  gin  they  lived  not  royallie! 

Word  is  gane  to  our  nobil  king, 

In  Edinburgh,  where  that  he  lay, 
That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Counted  him  nought,  nor  a*  his  courtrie  gay. 
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'  I  make  a  vowe,'  then  the  gude  king  said, 

*  Unto  the  man  that  deir  bought  me, 
Fse  either  be  king  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Or  king  of  ScoUonde  that  Outlaw  sail  ber 

Then  spak  the  lord,  hight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  king  said  he, 
'*  My  sovereign  prince,  sum  counsell  take. 

First  at  your  nobiHs,  syne  at  me. 

*  1  redd  ye,  send  yon  braw  Outlaw  till, 

And  see  gif  your  man  cum  will  he: 
Desyre  him  cum  and  be  your  man. 
And  hald  of  you  yon  Foreste  frie. 

'  Gif  he  refuse  to  do  that. 

Well  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he! 
Or  else,  we'll  throw  his  casteil  down. 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  his  gay  ladye.' 

The  king  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 

James  Boyde,  (the  earl  of  Arran  his  brother  was  he.) 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  king. 

He  knelit  befor  him  on  his  kne. 

*  Wellcum,  James  Boyd!'  said  our  nobil  king; 

'  A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me: 
Ye  maun  hye  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 
To  yon  Outlaw,  where  bydeth  he; 
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*  Ask  him  of  whom  he  haldis  his  landis, 

Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  he, 

And  desyre  him  cum,  and  be  my  man. 

And  hald  of  me  yon  Foreste  frie. 

*  To  Edinburgh  to  cun  and  gang. 

His  safe  warrant  I  sail  gie; 
And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

'  Thou  may^st  tow  HI  cast  his  castell  down. 

And  mi^  a  widowe  o*  his  gay  ladye; 
m  hang  his  merryemen,  payr  by  payr. 

In  ony  frith  where  I  may  them  see.' 

James  Boyd  tnik  his  leave  o'  the  nobil  king^ 

To  Ettricke  Foreste  feir  cam  he; 
Down  Birkendale  Brae  when  that  he  cam 

He  saw  the  feir  Foreste  wi'  his  e'e. 

Baith  dae  and  rae^  and  hart  and  hinder 

And  of  a'  wilde  beastb  great  plentie; 
He  heard  the  bows  that  bauldly  ring. 

And  arrows  whidderan'  hym  near  bi« 

Of  that  feir  castell  he  got  a  sight ; 

The  like  he  neir  saw  wi'  his  e'e ! 
On  the  fore  front  o'  that  castell  feir, 

Twa  nnicoms  were  gaye  to  see ; 
The  picture  of  a  knight,  and  ladye  bright, 

And  the  grene  hoUin  abmie  their  brie. 

Thereat  he  spyed  fiye  hmidred  men, 

Shuting  witii  bows  on  Newark  Lee ; 
They  were  a'  in  ae  livery  dad, 

O*  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see. 

His  men  were  a'  dad  in  the  grene, 

The  knight  was  armed  capapie, 
With  a  bended  bow,  on  a  ndlk-white  steedi 

And  I  wot  they  ranked  right  bonnilie* 

Therby  Boyd  kend  he  was  master  man, 

And  senr'd  him  in  his  ain  degre. 
*  Gk)d  mot  thee  save,  braw  Outkw  Murray  t 

Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chyvakie!' 
^  Mairy,  thou's  wellcum,  gentleman, 

Some  king's  messenger  thou  seemis  to  be.' 
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*  The  king  of  Scotlonde  seat  ma  here, 

And,  gude  OntUwi  I  am  eent  to  thee; 
I  wad  wot  of  whom  ye  hald  jour  landii^ 
Or  man,  wha  may  thj  master  heP 

<  Thir  landifl  are  mNs!'  the  Outlaw  eaidi 

*  I  ken  nae  king  in  ChriBtentie; 
Frae  Soudron  I  thie  Foreete  wan. 

Whan  the  king  nor  his  knightifl  were  not  to 

*  He  desjree  youl  com  to  Edinbnrgh, 

And  hauld  of  him  this  Foreste  £net 
And,  gif  ye  refnae  to  do  this. 

Hell  oonqness  baith  thy  landia  and  theOi 
He  hath  ▼ow'd  to  cast  thy  castell  down. 

And  mak  a  widowe  o'  thy  gaye  ladye; 

*  Hell  hang  thy  merryemen,  payr  by  payr. 

In  ony  frith  where  he  may  them  finde.' 

*  Aye,  by  my  troth!'  the  Outlaw  said, 

«  Than  wald  I  thinke  me  far  behinde. 

*  Ere  the  king  my  feir  comitrie  ge^ 

This  land  thats  nativest  to  met 
Mony  o'  his  nobilis  sail  be  canld, 
Their  ladyes  sail  be  right  wearie.' 

Then  spak  his  ladye,  feir  of  &oe, 
She  seyd,  *  Without  consent  cf  me^ 

That  an  Outlaw  suld  cum  befor  a  kii^; 
I  am  right  rad  of  treasonrie. 

Bid  him  be  gude  to  his  lordis  at  hame, 
For  £dinbat]g^  my  lord  sail  nevir  see.' 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o'  the  Outlaw  kene, 

To  Edinburgh  boon  is  he; 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  king, 

He  knelit  lowlie  on  his  kne. 

*  Weleum,  James  BoydP  seyd  our  nobfl  king; 

<  What  Foreste  is  Ettricke  Foreste  fHe?* 

*  Ettricke  Foreste  is  the  feirest  foreste 

That  evir  man  saw  wi'  his  e'e. 

*  There's  the  dae,  the  rae,  the  hart,  the  hyiide, 

And  of  a'  wild  beastis  grete  plentie; 
There's  a  pretly  eastell  of  lyme  and  stane^ 
O  gif  it  standis  not  pleasauntliel 
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*  Tbere'9  in  the  fdrefront  o'  thai  eastell, 

Twa  unieoriUy  sae  bra*  to  see; 
There's  the  pictnre  of  a  knight,  and  a  kdje  bright^ 
Wi*  the  grene  hoUin  abaae  their  brie. 

<  There  the  Outlaw  keepis  Hre  hondred  men. 

He  keepis  a  royalle  companie! 
His  merrjmen  in  ae  livery  dad, 

,  O*  the  Linkome  grene  sae  gaje  to  see: 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad; 

O I  gin  thej  live  not  roTalliel 

*  He  says,  yon  Foreste  is  his  awin; 

He  wan  it  frae  the  Soathronie; 
Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae  will  he  keep  it, 
Contrair  all  khi^  in  Christentie.* 

*  Grar  warn  me  Perthshire,  and  Angus  baith; 

Fife  up  and  downe,  and  Louthians  three. 
And  gndth  my  horse!'  said  our  nobil  king, 

*  For  to  Ettricke  Foreste  hie  will  I  me.' 

Then  word  is  irane  the  Outlaw  tiU, 
Li  Ettricke  Foreste,  wliere  dwelleth  he, 

That  the  king  was  ouming  to  his  countries 
To  conqvess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

'  I  mak  a  vow,'  the  Outlaw  said, 

'  I  mak  a  vow,  and  that  trulie,  ^. 

Were  there  but  three  men  to  tak  my  pairt. 

Ton  king^s  cuming  full  deir  suld  be!* 

Then  messengers  he  called  forth. 
And  bade  them  hie  them  speedilye--* 

*  Ane  of  ^e  gae  to  Halliday, 

The  laird  of  the  Corehead  is  he. 

*  He  certain  is  mj  aister's  son; 

Bid  him  cum  quick  and  succour  mei 
The  king  cums  on  for  Ettricke  Foreste^ 
And  kndless  men  we  a'  will  be.' 

<  What  news?  What  news?'  sad  HaUidajt 

*  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  meP 
'  Not  as  ye  wad;  seeking  your  aidei 

The  king's  his  mortal  enemie.'  199 
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*  Aje,  by  mj  trothr  o«v»  ^^.^.^wj, 

*  Even  far  that  it  rq>eiiteth  me; 
For  gif  be  lose  feir  Ettricke  Forester 

Hell  tak  feir  Moflbtdale  frae  me. 

*  rU  meet  him  wi*  Ave  hondied  men, 

And  sorely  mair>  if  mae  may  be; 
And  before  be  gets  the  Foroste  feir. 
We  a'  will  die  OQ  Newark  LeeP 

The  Outlaw  called  a  messenger. 

And  bid  him  hie  him  speedilye. 
To  Andrew  Muray  of  Cockpool — 

'  That  man*s  a  deir  cousin  to  me; 
D^yie  him  cum,  and  mak  me  ayd. 

With  a'  the  power  that  he  may  be.* 

'  It  stai^  me  hard,'  Andrew  Murray  saic^ 

*  Judge  gif  it  stand  na  hard  wi*  me; 
To  enter  against  a  king  wi'  crown. 

And  set  my  landls  in  jeopardie! 
Tet,  if  I  cum  not  on  the  day. 
Surely  at  night  he  sail  me  see.* 

To  Sir  James  Murray  of  Traquair, 
i«  A  message  cam  right  speedilye— 

*  What  news?  What  news?*  James  Murray  said, 

*  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  meP 

-  * 

*  What  neids  I  tell  ?  for  weell  ye  ken. 

The  king's  his  mortal  enemie; 
And  now  he  is  coming  to  Ettricke  Forester 
And  landless  men  ye  a*  will  be.* 

'  And,  by  my  trothe,*  James  Murray  said, 

*  Wi'  that  Outlaw  will  I  live  and  die; 
The  king  has  gifted  my  landis  lang  syne-* 

It  cannot  be  nae  warse  wi*  me.* 


The  king  was  cuming  through  Caddon  Ford, 
And  fall  five  thousand  men  was  he; 

They  saw  the  derke  foreste  them  before^ 
Tliey  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see. 

Then  spak*  the  lord,  hight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  king  said  he, 
*  My  sovereign  liege,  sum  coundl  tak*, 
200  First  at  your  notnlis,  syne  at  me. 
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*  Desyre  him  mete  thee  at  Pennanacore, 

And  bring  four  in  bis  cumpanie; 
Five  erles  sail  gang  jonrsel'  befor, 
Ginde  cause  that  70U  suld  honoured  be. 

*  Andy  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that. 

We'll  conqness  baith  his  landis  and  he; 
There  sail  nevir  a  Murray^  after  him, 
Hald  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  frie.' 

Then  spak'  the  kene  laird  of  Buckscleuth, 
A  stalworthye  man,  and  steme  was  h^^- 

*  For  a  king  to  gang  an  outlaw  till, 

Is  beneath  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 

*  The  man  that  wons  yon  foreste  intill, 

He  lives  by  reif  and  feloniel 
Wherfore,  brayd  on,  my  sovereign  liege! 

Wi'  fire  and  swoiil  well  follow  thee; 
Or,  gif  your  courtrie  lords  fa'  back. 

Our  borderers  sail  the  onset  gi'e.' 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  nobil  king. 
And  round  him  cast  a  wilie  e'&— 

*  Now  had  thy  tongue.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Nor  speik  of  reif  nor  felonie: 
For,  had  everye  honeste  man  his  awin  kye^ 
A  right  pure  dan  thy  name  wad  bel' 

The  king  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 

Royal  banner-bearer  there  was  he; 
James  Hop  Fringle  of  Torsonse,  by  name; 

He  cam'  and  knelit  upon  his  knee. 

*  WeUcum,  James  Fringle  of  Torsonse! 

A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me; 
Ye  maun  gae  to  yon  Outlaw  Murray, 
Surely  where  bauldly  bideth  he. 

*  Bid  him  mete  me  at  Permansoore) 

And  bring  fpur  in  his  cumpanie; 
Five  erles  sail  cum  wi'  mysel', 
6ude  reason  I  suld  honour'd  be. 

'And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that^ 

Bid  him  luke  for  nae  good  o'  mei 

There  sail  nevir  a  Murray  after  him, 

Have  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  friOi' 
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James  cam'  before  the  Outlaw  kene, 
And  aerv'd  him  in  hia  ain  degree 

*  Welcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonae! 

What  message  frae  the  king  to  me? 

*  He  bids  je  mete  him  at  Permanaoore^ 

And  brmg  four  in  joor  cumpanie; 
Five  erles  sail  gang  himsel'  befor, 
Nae  mair  in  number  will  he  be. 

*  And,  gif  yon  refuse  to  do  that, 

(I  freelj  here  upgive  wi*  thee) 
Hell  cast  yon  bonnie  castle  down, 
And  make  a  widowe  o'  that  gay  ladye. 

*  Hell  loose  yon  Uuidhoond  borderers^ 

Wi'  fire  and  sword  to  foUow  thee; 
There  will  nevir  a  Murray,  after  thyael', 
Have  land  in  fittricke  Foreate  fine.' 

*  It  stands  me  hard,'  the  Outlaw  said; 

'Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  wi'  me; 
Wha  leck  not  losing  of  mysd', 
But  a'  my  offspring  after  me. 

*  My  merryemen's  lives,  my  widowe's 

There  lies  the  pang  that  pinehes  me; 
When  I  am  straught  in  bluidie  card. 
Yon  casteU  will  be  right  dreirie. 

*  Auld  HaJHday,  young  HaUidiqr, 

Ye  sail  be  twa  to  gang  wi'  me; 
Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Murray, 
Well  be  nae  mae  in  cumpanie.' 

When  that  they  cam'  before  the  king. 
They  fell  befor  him  on  their  knee — 

*  Grant  merde,  merde,  nolnl  king  I 

E'en  for  his  sake  that  dyed  on  trie.' 

*  Sicken  like  mercie  sail  ye  have; 

On  gallows  ye  sail  hangit  heV 

*  Over  Grod's  fothoda/  quo'  the  Outlaw  ihen, 

*I  hope  your  grace  will  bettir  be! 
Else,  ere  you  oome  to  Edinburgh  port^ 
I  trow  thin  guarded  sail  ye  bet 
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*  nur  landis  of  Ettricke  Foreste  feir» 
I  wan  them  frran  the  enemie; 

like  as  I  wan  them^  sae  will  I  keep  them, 
C^ntndr  a'  kingis  in  Christentie.' 


All  the  nobilis  the  king  abont. 

Said  pitie  it  were  to  see  him  dee — 

*  Yet  grannt  me  mercie,  sovereign  prince! 

Extend  your  favoor  unto  me! 

*  m  give  thee  the  keys  of  mj  casteU, 

Wi'  the  blessing  o'  my  gaye  ladje, 
Gin  thoult  make  me  sheriffe  of  this  foreste, 
And  a'  mj  offspring  after  me.' 

*  Wilt  thon  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 

Wi'  the  blessing  of  thy  gaje  ladye? 
Fse  make  thee  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Surely  while  upward  grows  the  trie; 
If  you  be  not  traitour  to  the  king, 

Forfanlted  sail  thou  nevir  be.' 

*  But,  prince,  what  sail  cum  o'  my  men? 

'  "Wlien  I  gae  back,  traitour  theyll  ca'  me; 
I  had  rather  lose  my  life  and  land. 
Ere  my  merryemen  rebuked  me.' 

*  Will  your  merryemen  amend  their  lives? 

And  a'  their  pardons  I  grant  thee — 
Now,  name  thy  landis  where'er  they  lie, 
And  here  I  render  them  to  thee.' 

*  Fair  Fhiliphaugh  is  mine  by  rights 

And  Lewinshope  still  mine  shall  be; 
Newark,  Foulshiells,  and  Tinnies  baith, 
My  bow  and  arrow  purchased  me. 

*  And  I  have  native  steads  to  me. 

The  Newark  Lee  and  Hangingshaw; 
I  have  mony  steads  in  the  foreste  shaw, 
But  them  by  name  I  dinna  knaw.' 

The  keys  o'  the  castell  he  gave  the  king, 

Wi'  the  blessing  o'  his  feir  ladye; 
He  was  made  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste^ 

Surely  while  upward  grows  the  trie; 

And  if  he  was  na  traitour  to  the  king, 

Forfaulted  he  suld  nevir  be. 
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Wha  ever  heard,  in  ony  times, 

Sicken  an  outlaw  in  his  degree^ 
Sic  favour  get  befor  a  king, 

Ab  did  the  Outlaw  Murraj  of  the  foreate  frie? 


[*TlMtndllloiiorBttridkPot«tlbattn,tfMAtli6  0stlAWWM4iiuuiorL  -, 

liimiiwliig  m  iMton  or  elnb*  with  irtdeh  Im  laid  ler  (L  6^  wail«)  the  eoontry  ftr  ntaj  b^Ui 
roand ;  uid  that  ba  waa  at  langtb  dain  by  Bocdeoeb,  or  maia  of  his  dan,  at  a  Uttla  mooot, 
coyared  with  Ar-traaa,  anQoinliiff  to  Newaxk  Castla,  and  laldto  hava  baen  a  part  of  the  garden. 
A  furjbag  tranUtlon  bears  the  piaoe  of  Ua  death  to  h«fe  been  near  to  the  boose  of  the  Ooke 
of  Buoeleoeh's  game-keeper,  beneath  the  castle;  and  that  the  flttal  arrow  waa  shot  bj  Soott 
of  Halnlng,  Arom  the  mlns  of  a  oottage  on  the  OKM>ite  aide  of  the  Tamnr.  This  castle  is 
by  UMoonunon  people  sQpposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  tale.  Tiris  is  h^idy  Improbable, 
because  Newark  was  always  a  royal  fbrtrsas.  Indeed,  Mr.  Plammsrremembira  the  Ais^wni 
of  the  imicoms,  ao.,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  liallad,  in  existence  upon  the  old  tower  at 
Hanglngshaw,  theseatof  thePhilipbangbfhmily.  This  tower  has  besp  demoHshed  fcr  many 
yeers.  It  stood  in  a  romantlo  and  solitary  situation  on  the  nlassira  1  banks  of  tlie  Tarrow. 
when  the  moontalns  aroond  HangingBhaw  were  eorered  with  the  wild  copee  which  ooosti- 
tntee  a  8cotUdi  Ibrsst,  a  mors  ssonre  etmnghold  An*  an  ootlawed  baron  can  hardly  be 


In  the  verse  oommeneing  *  Fair  PUUphangh,'  and  the  IbDowIng,  the  eeramany  of  Ibndal 
Investiture  is  supposed  to  l>e  gone  throng  by  the  Outlaw  rsaignmg  Us  poesessloni  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Ui^  end  recelTlng  them  back  to  l>e  held  of  him  as  superior.  The  lands  of 
Phlttphangfa  are  stiU  possBssad  by  the  Outlaw^  reprssentatlve.  Hanglngshaw  and  Lewina- 
hope  were  sold  of  lete  yeers.  Newark,  FonlshleiSk  and  Tinniei^  have  loi^  bekuned  to  the 
aunlly  of  Buocleiioh.    Brorr.J 
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;  M»fa. 


m>T»?r-^f^^ 

■r      -^ 

1  jk       ^\^^B 

1.            uldenM 

Tdri  lu  UniH  UHiDnl 

rv  l»      bmi    iB|«t  on.          »«                 Em  m     IM 

1  ifi^EC^^Hrr 

».          ,»a»      M    k.>iri°r                      n                 u 
it                               w.       telul     1. 

nm  Dd       Hun     iffa                 nn      n        «l        lud 

1' '-  ly 

cl.» '    H.  pHnl-ld  l>  >n  hi. '  Rell^a,'  fro,„  ,  1,l»k-l<,lt.r 
COP7  Id  tin  Prpys  CollMlton.     T'ho  pnunt  venildn    U 

chloBT  that  al  Ptrcj',  compiuwl,  hoiKTiir,  with,  and  Ld  inms 

BriiUhMoHiim;  one  of  ulikh  hu  Ilie  rolloxtni  lllli-^-^ 

1  ^<s9r^tJ& 

WTio  IWod  ■*«!  Mr  Lord  Kid  Bivioor  J»u.  Chrf.l  wu 

rnidflpd.  uid  .ppolBiwl  by  him  lo  l!«  lili  hli  euidIoc 
in»ln.    Tone,  Tbo  Udj-.  F.ll.     Priolod  t>  knd  for  W. 

1     -JKulTl 

[illiXDl  0,  [nitjl,  md  Bid  bj  Ih.  B™1i»1I«.  .1  P,=  Con>tr 

ind   London- Bridge.'      At  Itie  end  nl  mcb  lUuia  !•    lb* 

kllowlni  maml  ■  burdiMi  :'— 

•neiwn.  lhrr>-fonr.  OEnabuirtl 

Rtp.ol.litr.l,onl.....iact; 

And  do  nol.  like  Ihli  WIclHBl  Jew, 

^S'a^^^^K/f  I/' 

Dsaplia  Ood'i  proffered  jnice.'i 

«HffiH 

Our  Sbtwut  Christ  did  live, 

1               V       vSnRD, 

And  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world 

His  own  dear  life  did  give  ; 

The  wicked  Jews  with  scoffs  and  setirn* 

Did  dftilyp  him  molest, 

TliRt  never  till  he  left  his  life. 

Our  Saviour  could  not  rest.                3"'' 

THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


When  thej  luul  crowned  lua  head  with  thorns. 

And  soourg^d  hun  with  diagnoe. 
In  aoornfiil  lort  they  led  him  forth 

Unto  hu  dying  plaee ; 
Where  thomiuids  thoonnds  in  the  street 

Beheld  him  pus  sIob^ 
Yet  not  one  gentle  heart  was  there. 

That  pittyd  this  his  wrong. 


Both  old  and  yonnc  rerfled  him. 

As  in  the  street  he  went. 
And  nought  he  found  but  churlish  taonts^ 

By  eyeiy  one's  consent : 
His  owne  deare  crosse  he  bore  himself, 

A  burthen  far  too  great. 
Which  made  him  in  uie  street  to  fidnt. 

With  blood  and  water-sweat 


Bdng  weanr  thns^  he  soviet  fer  rest. 

To  ease  his  bunhened  soul. 
Upon  a  stone  ;  the  which  a  wretch 

Did  churlishly  oontroul ; 
And  sayd.  Away  I  thou  kinc  of  Jews, 

Thou  dialt  not  rest  thee  here ; 
Pass  on ;  thy  execution  place 

Thou  seei^  now  diaweth  neare. 


And  thereupon  he  thrust  him  thence ; 

At  which  our  Saviour  said, 
I  sure  will  rest,  but  thou  shalt  walk. 

And  have  no  journey  stayd. 
With  that  this  cursed  shoemaker, 

For  offering  Christ  this  wrong, 
Left  wife  and  children,  house  and  all. 

And  went  from  thence  along. 
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Where  after  he  had  seen  the  blood 

Of  Jesus  Christ  thus  shed. 
And  to  the  cross  his  bodye  nail'd. 

Away  with  speed  he  ned. 
Without  retunung  back  again 

Unto  his  dwelling  ]dace. 
And  wandereth  up  and  down  the  world, 

A  runagate  most  base. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


No  resting  could  he  find  at  all» 

No  ease,  nor  hearts  content ; 
No  house,  no  home,  no  dwelling  place ; 

But  wandring  forth  he  went. 
From  town  to  town  in  foreign  lands. 

With  grieved  conscience  stillt 
R^enting  for  the  heinous  guilt 

Of  his  fore-passed  sin. 


Thus  after  some  few  ages  past 

In  wandring  up  and  down. 
He  much  agam  aesured  to  see 

Jerusalems  fair  town. 
But  finding  it  all  quite  destroyed. 

He  wandred  thence  with  woe. 
Our  Saviours  words  which  he  had  spoke» 

To  Terifie  and  show. 


FU  rest !  sayd  hee,  but  thou  shalt  walk. 

So  doth  this  wandring  Jew 
From  place  to  place,  but  cannot  stay 

For  seeing  countries  new ; 
Declaring  still  the  power  of  him. 

Whereas  he  comes  or  goes ; 
And  of  all  things  done  in  the  east. 

Since  Christ  nis  death,  he  shows. 


The  world  he  still  doth  compass  round 

And  see  those  nations  strange, 
That  hearing  of  the  name  of  Christ, 

Their  idol  eods  do  change : 
To  whom  he  hath  told  wondrous  things 

Of  times  forepast  and  gone, 
And  to  the  princes  of  the  world 

Declares  nis  cause  of  moan : 


Desiring  still  to  be  diBsolr^d, 

And  yield  his  mortal  breath  ; 
But,  if  the  Lord  hath  thus  demed, 

He  shall  not  yet  see  death. 
For  neither  looks  he  old  or  young. 

But  as  he  did  those  times. 
When  Christ  did  sniffer  on  the  cross» 

For  mortal  sinnerB  crimes. 


He  hath  past  throoffh  many  a  foreign  plaotp 

Arabia,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Grecia,  Syria,  and  mat  Thrace, 

And  tluroogh  all  Hnngaria. 
Where  Paul  and  Peter  preached  Christ, 

Tliose  blest  apostles  deare  ; 
Where  he  hath  told  our  Saviours  words. 

In  countries  far  and  near. 


And  lately  in  Bohemia, 

With  many  a  German  town ; 
And  now  in  Flanders,  as  tis  thought. 

He  wandreth  up  and  down : 
Where  learned  men  with  him  confer 

Of  those  his  lingering  days. 
And  wonder  mudi  to  hear  him  tell 

His  joumies,  and  his  ways. 


If  people  give  this  Jew  an  alms, 

'Hie  most  that  he  will  take 
Is  not  aboTC  a  groat  a  time  : 

Which  he  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Will  kindly  give  unto  the  poor. 

And  thereof  make  no  spare,  • 
Affirming  still  that  Jesus  Christ 

Of  him  hath  daily  care. 


He  ne'er  was  seen  to  laugh  or  smile» 

But  weep  and  make  great  moan ; 
Lamenting  still  his  miseries. 

And  days  forepast  and  gone : 
If  he  hear  any  one  blaspheme. 

Or  take  Grod's  name  m  yaine. 
He  tells  them  that  thej  crudfie 

Their  Saviour  Christ  again. 


'  If  you  had  seen  his  deaths'  saith  he, 
*  As  these  mine  eyes  have  done, 

Ten  thousand  thousand  times  would  ye^ 
His  torments  think  upon  : 

And  suffer  for  his  sake  all  paine, 
All  torments,  and  all  woes.' 

These  are  his  words  and  this  his  life 
208  Whereas  he  comes  or  goes. 


THB  FIRST  PART. 

N  Venice  towne  not  long  ngoe 
i         A  cruel  Jew  did  dwell, 
J      S    Which  liyed  &11  on  usurie. 
As  Italian  writers  tell. 


6ERNDTU8  TBOB  JEW. 
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Gemutiu  called  wu  the  Jew, 
Which  nerer  thought  to  dye  ; 

Nor  ever  yet  did  any  good 
To  them  in  streets  that  lie. 

His  life  was  like  a  barrow  hogge. 

That  liveth  many  a  day, 
Tet  never  once  did  any  good, 

Until  men  will  him  slay. 

Or  like  a  filthy  heap  of  dung, 

That  lyeth  in  a  whoard ; 
Which  never  can  do  any  good. 

Till  it  be  spread  abroad. 

So  fares  it  with  the  usurer,    . 

He  cannot  sleep  in  rest. 
For  feare  the  thiefe  will  him  pursue 

To  plucke  him  from  his  nest. 

His  heart  doth  think  on  many  a  wile. 

How  to  deceive  the  poore ; 
His  mouthe  is  almost  iiill  of  mucke ; 

Yet  still  he  gapes  fat  more. 

His  wife  must  lend  a  shilling. 

For  every  weeke  a  penny. 
Yet  bring  a  pledge,  that  is  double  worth. 

If  that  you  will  have  any. 

And  see,  likewise,  you  keepe  your  day. 

Or  else  you  loose  it  all : 
This  was  the  living  of  the  wife. 

Her  cow  she  did  it  call. 

Within  that  citie  dwelt  that  time 

A  marchant  of  great  fame. 
Which,  being  distressed  in  Us  need. 

Unto  Gemutus  came : 

Desiring  him  to  stand  his  fnend 

For  twelve  month  and  a  day. 
To  lend  to  him  an  hundred  crownes ; 

And  he  for  it  would  pay 

Whatsoever  he  would  demand  of  him, 

And  pledges  he  should  have. 
No,  (quoth  the  Jew,  with  flearing  lookes,) 

&r,  aske  what  you  will  have. 


No  penny  for  the  loane  of  it 

For  one  year  you  shall  pay ; 
Tou  may  cTo  me  as  goode  a  tume^ 

Before  my  dying  day. 

But  we  will  have  a  merry  jeaat. 

For  to  he  talked  long  $ 
You  shall  make  me  a  hond,  quoth  he, 

That  shall  he  large  and  strong : 

And  this  shall  be  the  forfeyture ; 

Of  your  own  fleshe  a  pound* 
If  TOU  agree,  make  you  the  hond. 

And  here  is  a  hundred  crownes. 

"^th  right  good  will  I  the  marchant  says ; 

And  so  the  bond  was  made. 
When  twelve  month  and  a  day  drew  on 

That  backe  it  should  be  payd. 

The  marchant's  ships  were  all  at  sea. 

And  money  came  not  in ; 
Which  way  to  take,  or  what  to  doe, 

To  think  he  doth  begin ; 

And  to  Gemutus  strait  he  comes 

With  cap  and  bended  knee. 
And  sayde  lo  him,  Of  curtesie 

I  pray  you  beare  with  mee. 

Myday  is  come,  and  I  have  not 

Tlie  money  for  to  pay ; 
And  little  good  the  forreiture 

Will  doe  you,  I  dare  say. 

With  all  all  my  heart,  Gemutus  sayd, 
Commaund  it  to  your  minde  ; 

In  things  of  bigger  waight  then  this 
You  shall  me  ready  finde. 

He  goes  his  way  ;  the  day  once  past, 

Gremutus  doth  not  slacke 
To  get  a  sergiant  presently ; 

And  clapt  him  on  the  backe : 

And  li^d  him  into  prison  strong, 

And  sued  his  bond  withall ; 
And  when  the  judgement  day  was  corner 

For  judgement  he  did  calf. 
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The  marchant's  friends  came  thither  fast. 

With  many  a  weeping  eye. 
For  other  means  they  could  not  find. 

But  he  that  day  must  dye.  * 


THB  SBCOND  PART, 
Of  ike  Jew's  CrutltU :  teUing/orA  tU  merciftUneu  qf  the  Judge  toward*  (JU  MarckmmL 

Some  offered  for  his  hundred  crownes 

Five  hundred  for  to  pay ; 
And  some  a  thousand,  two  or  thvee. 

Yet  still  he  did  denay. 

And  at  the  last  ten  thousand  crownes 

They  oflfered,  him  to  sare. 
Gemutus  sayd,  I  will  no  gold :  , 

My  forfeite  I  will  have. 

A  pound  of  fleshe  is  my  demand. 

And  that  shall  he  my  hire. 
Then  sayd  the  Judge,  Yet,  good  my  friend. 

Let  me  of  you  desire 

To  take  the  fleshe  from  such  a  place. 

As  yet  you  let  him  live  : 
Do  so  and  lo !  an  hundred  crownes 

To  thee  here  will  I  give. 

No,  no,  quoth  he ;  no,  judgment  here ; 

For  this  it  shall  be  tride. 
For  I  will  have  my  pound  of  fleshe 

From  under  his  right  side. 

It  grieved  all  the  companie 

Uis  crueltie  to  see. 
For  neither  friend  nor  foe  could  helpe. 

But  he  must  spoyled  bee. 

The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is 

With  whetted  blade  in  hand. 
To  spoyle  the  bloud  of  innocent, 

By  forfeite  of  his  bond. 

And  as  he  was  about  to  strike 

On  him  the  deadly  blow, 
Staj  (quoth  the  judse)  thy  crueltie ; 

1  charge  thee  to  ao  so. 

Sith  needs  thou  vrilt  thy  forfeit  have,  ^ 

Which  is  of  fleshe  a  pound, 
See  .that  thou  shed  no  drop  of  bloud^ 
212  Nor  yet  the  man  confound* 


For  if  thou  doe,  like  murderer, 
Thou  here  shalt  hanged  be ; 

likewbe  of  flesh  see  that  thou  cut 
No  more  than  Conges  to  thee : 

For  if  thou  take  either  more  or  lease 

To  the  value  oi  a  mite. 
Thou  shalt  be  hanged  presently. 

As  is  both  law  and  right. 

Cremutus  now  waxt  frantick  mad. 

And  wotes  not  what  to  say  ; 
Quoth  he  at  last.  Ten  thousand  crownes 

I  will  that  he  shall  pay ; 

And  so  I  graunt  to  let  him  free. 
The  yidg6  doth  answere  make ; 

You  shall  not  hare  a  penny  g^yen ; 
Your  forfeyture  now  take. 

At  the  last  he  doth  demannd 

But  for  to  have  his  owne. 
No,  quoth  the  judge,  doe  as  you  list. 

Thy  judgement  shall  be  showne. 

Either  take  your  pound  of  flesh,  quoth  he» 

Or  cancell  me  your  bond. 
O  cruell  judge,  then  quoth  the  Jew, 

That  doth  against  me  stand ! 

And  so  with  griping  ffriered  mind 

He  biddeth  them  we-well. 
Then  all  the  people  prays'd  the  Lord, 

That  ever  this  heard  telL 

Good  people,  that  doe  heare  this  song, 

For  trueth  I  dare  weU  say, 
Tliat  many  a  wretch  as  ill  as  hee 

Doth  tiye  now  at  this  day. 

That  seeketh  nothing  but  the  spoyle 

Of  many  a  wealthey  man. 
And  for  to  trap  the  innocent 

Deyiaeth  what  they  can. 

From  whome  the  Lord  deliver  me, 

And  eveiy  Christian  too. 
And  send  to  them  like  sentence  eke 

That  meaneth  so  to  do* 


> 
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Wk6  3&m^69m  W^m"^  iM^  <SLim6l  SBsisu 


CFran  BoebA't '  GlMninfi  of  Sooteb,  EngDth,  and  Iriih  Karce  oid^aUaOi. 

PeterbMdL  18tt.] 

A  ROBLB  lord  of  high  renown. 
Two  daughters  had,  the  eldest  hrown. 
The  youngest  beautiful  and  fair, 
By  chance  a  noble  knight  came  there. 

Her  father  said,  kind  sir,  I  have 
Two  daughters,  which  do  you  crave? 
One  that  is  beautiful,  he  cried, 
The  notde  knight  he  then  replied: 

She^s  -young,  she's  beautiful  and  gay. 
And  is  not  to  be  given  away. 
But  as  jewels  are  bought  and  sold, 
She  shall  bring  me  her  weight  in  gold* 

The  price  I  think  ye  need  not  gm^e^ 
Since  I  will  freely  give  as  much 
With  her  one  sister,  if  I  can 
Find  out  some  other  nobleman. 

With  that  bespoke  the  noble  knight^ 
Fd  sooner  have  the  beauty  bright^ 
At  that  vast  rate,  renown^  lord, 
Than  the  other  with  a  vast  reward* 

So  then  the  bargain  it  was  made, 
But  ere  the  money  could  be  paid^ 
He  had  it  of  a  wealthy  Jew, 
The  sum  so  large,  the  writings  drew 

That  if  he  failed,  or  missed  the  day. 
So  many  ounces  he  should  pay 
Of  his  own  flesh,  instead  of  gold; 
All  was  agreed,  the  sum  was  told. 

So  he  returned  immediately 
Unto  the  Lord,  where  he  did  buy 
His  daughter  fine,  I  do  declare, 
And  paid  him  down  the  money  there. 
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He  bought  her  there  it  is  well  known 
Unto  mankind,  she  was  his  own^ 
By  her  a  son  he  did  eigoj, 
A  sweet  and  comely  handBome  boy. 

• 

At  length  the  time  of  pay  was  near. 
When  the  knight  did  begin  to  fear, 
He  dreaded  much  the  cruel  Jew, 
Because  the  money  it  was  due. 

His  lady  asked  him  why  he  grieved? 
He  said,  my  jewel,  I  received 
Such  sum  of  money  of  a  Jew, 
And  now  the  money  it  is  due. 

And  now  the  day  of  payment 's  come, 
Tm  sure  I  cannot  pay  the  sum. 
He'll  have  my  flesh  weight  for  weighty 
Which  makes  my  grief  and  sorrow  great 

Hush,  never  fear  him,  she  replied, 
Well  cross  the  raging  ocean  wide. 
And  so  secure  you  from  the  fate: 
To  her  request  he  yielded  straight. 

Then  having  passed  the  raging  seas^ 
They  travelled  on^  till  by  degrees 
Unto  the  German  court  they  came, 
The  knight,  his  son,  and  comely  dame. 

Unto  the  Emperor  he  told 
His  story  of  the  sum  of  gold. 
That  he  had  borrowed  of  a  Jew, 
And  that  for  fear  of  death  he  flew. 

The  Emperor  he  did  erect 
A  court  for  them,  and  showed  respect 
Unto  his  guests,  because  they  came 
From  Britain,  that  blest  land  of  fame 

As  here  he  lived  in  delight, 
A  Dutch  lord  told  our  English  knight| 
That  he  a  ton  of  gold  woiUd  lay, 
He  could  enjoy  his  lady  gay. 

From  her  the  lord  he  was  to  brin^ 
A  rich  and  costly  diamond  ring, 
That  was  to  prove  and  testify 
How  he  did  with  his  lady  lie. 
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He  tries,  but  never  could  obtain 
Her  favour,  but  with  high  disdain 
8he  did  defy  his  base  iutent; 
So  to  her  ohombermaid  he  went, 

And  told  her  if  she  would  but  steal 
Her  lady's  ring,  and  to  conceal 
The  same,  and  bring  it  to  him  straight^ 
She  should  enjoy  a  fine  estate. 

In  hopes  of  such  a  fine  reward. 
The  ring  she  stde,  then  the  Dntdi  lord 
Did  take  it  to  the  noble  knight. 
Who  almost  swooned  at  the  nght. 

Home  he  goes  to  the  lady  straight. 
Meeting  her  at  the  palace  gate, 
He  flung  her  headlong  into  the  mote. 
And  left  her  there  to  sink  or  float. 

Soon  after  that,  in  clothes  of  green. 
She  like  a  warlike  knight  was  seen. 
And  in  most  gaUant  gay  deport 
She  rode  unto  the  Emperor^s  court. 

Now  when  the  Emperor  beheld 
Her  brave  deportment,  he  was  filled 
With  admiration  at  the  sight. 
Who  called  herself  an  English  knight. 

The  Emperor  then  did  reply. 
We  have  an  English  knight  to  die 
For  drowning  of  his  lady  gay; 
Quoth  she,  I'd  see  him  if  I  may. 

'Twas  granted,  so  to  him  she  came. 
And  c^ing  of  him  by  his  name, 
She  said,  kind  sir,  be  of  good  cheer. 
Your  friend  FU  be,  you  need  not  fear. 

She  to  the  Emperor  did  ride, 
Ajid  said,  now  let  this  cause  be  tried 
Once  more,  for  I've  a  mind  to  save 
This  noble  gallant  from  the  grave 

It  being  done,  the  court  was  set. 

The  Dutch  lord  came,  seeming  to  fret^ 

About  the  ring  seeming  to  fear. 

How  truth  would  make  his  shame  appear* 
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And  60  it  did,  and  soon  they  call 
The  maid,  who  on  her  knees  did  fall 
Before  the  court,  and  did  confess 
The  Dutch  lord's  unworthiness. 

The  C<^rt  replied,  is  it  so? 
The  lady,  too,  for  aught  we  know, 
May  he  aJive,  therefore  we'll  stay 
The  sentence  till  another  day. 

Now  the  Dutch  lord  gave  him  a  ton 
Of  gold,  which  he  had  justly  won. 
And  so  he  did  with  shame  and  grief. 
And  thus  the  knight  obtained  relief. 

The  Dutch  lord  to  revenge  the  ppite 
Upon  our  noble  English  knight. 
Did  send  a  letter  out  of  hand. 
And  so  the  Jew  did  understand. 

How  he  was  in  a  German  court, 
So  here  up<»i  this  good  report. 
The  Jew  has  croat  the  ocean  wide^ 
Resolving  to  be  satisfied* 

Soon  as  e*er  he  fixed  his  eyes, 
Unto  the  knight  in  wrath  he  cries. 
Your  hand  and  seal  I  pray  behold, 
Your  flesh  Fll  have  instead  of  gold. 

Said  the  noble  knight  in  green. 
May  not  your  articles  be  seen? 
Yes  that  they  may,  replied  the  Jew» 
And  I'm  resolved  to  have  my  due. 

So  then  the  knight  began  to  read, 
At  length  she  said,  I  find  indeed 
Nothing  but  fiesh  you  are  to  have, 
Answers  the  Jew,  that's  all  I  crave. 

The  poor  distressed  knight  was  brought| 
The  bloody  minded  Jew  he  thought 
That  day  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
And  part  his  flesh  from  every  limb. 

The  knight  in  green  said,  Mr.  Jew, 
There's  nothing  else  but  flesh  your  due. 
Then  see  no  drop  of  blood  you  shed. 
For  if  you  do,  off  goes  your  head. 
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Pray  take  jour  due  with  all  my  heart. 
But  with  his  hlood  I  will  not  part. 
With  that  the  Jew  sneaked  away, 
And  had  not  one  word  more  to  say. 

No  sooner  were  these  trouhles  past. 
But  his  wife's  father  came  at  last» 
Resolving  for  to  have  his  life, 
For  drowning  his  beloved  wife. 

Over  the  seas  her  father  brought 
Many  brave  horses,^  one  was  bought 
By  the  pretended  luiight  in  green, 
Which  was  the  best  that  e'er  was  seen. 

So  to  the  German  court  he  came, 
Declaring  such  a  one  by  name 
Had  drowned  his  fair  daughter  dear. 
And  ought  to  die  a  death  severe. 

They  brought  him  from  the  prison  then. 
Guarded  by  many  armed  men. 
Unto  the  place  where  he  must  die. 
And  the  young  knight  was  standing  by. 

Then  from  her  side  her  sword  she  drew, 
And  run  her  gelding  through  and  through. 
Her  father  said,  why  do  you  so? 
I  may,  it  is  my  own,  you  know. 

You  sold  your  gelding,  'tis  well  known, 
I  bought  it,  making  it  my  own. 
And  may  do  what  I  please  with  it; 
And  then  to  her  he  did  submit. 

Here  is  a  man  arraigned  and  cast, 
And  brought  to  suffer  death  at  last, 
Because  jDur  daughter  dear  he  slew. 
What  if  he  did,  whafs  that  to  you? 

Tou  had  your  money  when  you  sold 
Tour  daughter  for  her  weight  in  gold; 
Wherefore  he  might,  it  is  well  known. 
Do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own. 

So  having  changed  her  garments  green. 
And  dressed  herself  like  a  fair  queen, 
Her  father  and  her  husband  straight 
2\^'  Both  knew  her,  and  their  joys  were  grea^ 
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Soon  they  did  carry  the  report 

Unto  the  famous  German  court,  j 

How  the  renowned  English  knight  j 

Had  found  his  charmj/ig  lady  bright.  | 

So  the  Emperor  and  the  lords  of  fame, 
With  cheerful  hearts  they  did  pronlaim 
An  universal  joy  to  see 
His  hdy^s  life  at  liberty. 
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II  HUl,  m«J  yoi  b«  dliccmea   the  >M 

,„.„,..  ™,»c.,.. 

^i^Tj  T  felle  abowf-lit  the  Lamasse  tyde, 

^J  When  husbonds  wj'nii  tlier  have,    [ryde 

[T  The  dowghtye  Dowglasse  bowynd 

^  In  Yngloi'id  to  lake  a  prayc  : 
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The  yerlle  of  Fyffe»  withowghten  stryfTe, 

He  bowynd  hjm  oyer  Suhraj : 
The  grete  wolde  ever  together  ryde ; 

That  race  they  may  rue  for  aye. 

Over  Ottercap  hyll  they  came  in. 
And  80  dowyn  by  RodelyfTe  cragge. 

Upon  Grene  Leyton  they  lyghted  dowyn, 
Styrande  many  a  stagge : 

And  boldely  brente  Northomberlonde, 

And  haryed  many  a  towyn ; 
Tliey  dyd  owr  Ynglyssh  men  grete  wrange. 

To  battell  that  were  not  bowyn. 

Then  spake  a  heme  upon  the  l>ent» 
Of  comforte  that  was  not  colde. 

And  Bayd,  We  have  brent  Northomberlond, 
We  haye  all  welth  in  holde. 

Now  we  haye  haryed  all  Bamboroweshyre, 
All  the  welth  in  the  worlde  haye  wee ; 

I  rede  we  ryde  to  Newe  Castelly 
So  styll  and  stalwurthlye. 

Uppon  the  morowe,  when  it  was  daye. 
The  standards  schone  fulle  bryght ; 

To  the  Newe  Castelle  the  toke  the  waye. 
And  thether  they  cam  fulle  ryght. 

Sir  Henry  Percy  laye  at  the  Newe  Castelle, 

I  telle  yow  withowtten  drede ; 
He  had  byn  a  marche-man  all  hys  dayes. 

And  kepte  Barwyke  upon  Twede. 

To  the  Newe  Castell  when  they  cam. 
The  Skottes  they  cryde  on  hyght, 

Syr  Harye  Percy,  and  thou  byste  within. 
Come  to  the  fylde,  and  fyght : 

For  we  have  brente  Northomberlonde, 

Thy  eritage  good  and  ryght ; 
And  syne  my  logeyng  I  haye  take. 

With  my  \)rande  dubbyd  many  a  knyght. 

Sir  Harry  Percy  cam  to  the  walles. 

The  Skottyssh  oste  for  to  se  ; 
"  And  thow  hast  brente  Northomberlond, 

Full  sore  it  rewyth  me. 
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Yf  thou  hast  haryed  all  Bambarowe  shyie, 
Thow  hast  done  me  grete  envye; 

For  the  trespassc  thow  hast  me  done. 
The  tone  of  us  schaU  dye." 

Where  schaU  I  byde  the,  sayd  the  Dowglas  T 
Or  where  wylte  thow  come  to  me, 

"  At  Otterbome  in  the  hygh  way, 
The?  maist  thow  well  lo^;eed  be. 

The  TOO  full  rekeles  ther  sche  rinne% 

To  make  the  game  and  glee : 
The  fawkon  and  the  fesaimt  both, 

Ainonge  the  holtes  on  bee. 

Ther  maist  thow  have  thy  welth  at  wyll, 

Well  looged  ther  maist  be. 
Yt  schall  not  be  long,  or  I  com  the  tyll,'' 

Sayd  Syr  Harry  Percye. 

Ther  schall  I  byde  the,  sayd  the  Dowglas, 

By  the  fayth  of  my  bodye. 
Thether  schall  I  com,  sayd  Syr  Harry  Percy; 

My  trowth  I  plyght  to  the. 

A  pype  of  wyne  he  gave  them  over  the  walles» 

For  soth,  as  I  yow  saye : 
Ther  he  mayd  the  Dowglas  drynke, 

And  all  hys  oste  that  daye. 

The  Dowelas  turnyd  hym  homewarde  agayne. 

For  soth  withowghten  naye. 
He  tooke  his  loeeyng  at  Oterbome 

Uppon  a  WeaynsHday: 

And  ther  he  pyght  hys  standerd  dowyn, 

Hys  gettyng  more  and  lease. 
And  syne  he  warned  hys  men  to  goo 

To  chose  ther  geldyngs  gresse. 

A  Skottysshe  knyght  hoyed  upon  the  bent, 

A  wache  I  dare  well  saye : 
So  was  he  ware  on  the  noble  Percy 

In  the  dawnynge  of  the  daye. 

He  prycked  to  his  payyleon  dore, 

As  taste  as  he  myght  ronne. 
Awaken^  Dowglas,  cryed  the  knyght. 

For  hys  love,  that  syttes  yn  trone. 
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Awaken,  Dowglas,  cryed  the  knjght. 
For  tbow  maiste  waken  wjth  wvnne : 

Tender  have  I  spyed  the  prowde  rercy. 
And  seven  stimdardes  wyth  hym. 

Nay  hy  my  trowth,  the  Douglas  sayed. 

It  ys  hut  a  fayned  taylle  : 
He  durste  not  loke  on  my  hred  banner. 

For  all  Tnglonde  so  haylle. 

Was  I  not  yesterdaye  at  the  Newe  Castell, 
That  stonds  so  fayre  on  Tjrne  ? 

For  all  the  men  that  Percy  hade, 
He  cowde  not  garre  me  ones  to  dyne. 

He  stepped  owt  at  hys  pavelyon  dore, 

To  loke  and  it  were  lesse ; 
Araye  yew,  lordyngs,  one  and  all. 

For  here  hygynnes  no  peysse. 

The  yerle  of  Mentaye,  thow  arte  my  eme. 

The  fowarde  I  gyve  te  the  : 
The  yerlle  of  Huntlay  cawte  and  kene. 

He  schall  wyth  the  be. 

The  lorde  of  Bowghan  in  armure  bryght 
On  the  other  hand  he  schall  be  : 

Lorde  Jhonstone,  and  lorde  Maxwell, 
They  to  schall  be  with  me. 

Swynton  fayre  fylde  upon  your  pryde 

To  batell  make  vow  bowen  : 
Sjr  Davy  Scotte,  Syr  Walter  Stewarde, 

Syr  Jnon  of  Agnrstone. 

A   FYTTE. 


The  Perssy  came  byfore  hys  oste, 

Wych  was  ever  a  gentyll  knyght, 
Upon  the  Dowglas  lowde  can  he  crye, 

I  wyll  holde  that  I  have  hyght: 

Fur  thow  haste  brente  Northumberlonde 

And  done  me  grete  envye; 
For  thys  trespasse  thou  hast  me  done. 

The  tone  or  us  schall  dye. 

The  Dowglas  answerde  h3rm  agayne 

With  ffrete  wurds  up  on  hee, 
And  sayd,  I  have  twenty  agaynst  thy  one^ 

Byholde  and  thow  maiste  see. 
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Wyth  that  the  Pfercye  was  grevjd  Bore, 

For  sotbe  as  I  jow  saje : 
He  lighted  dowyn  upon  his  fote. 

And  schoote  his  honae  clene  awaj* 

Every  man  sawe  that  he  dyd  soo. 
That  ryall  was  ever  in  rowght ; 

Every  man  schoote  hys  horsse  him  fnxs 
And  lyght  him  rowynde  abowght. 

Thus  Syr  Hary  Percye  tokc  the  fylde. 

For  soth,  as  I  yow  saye : 
Jesu  Cryste  in  hevyn  on  hyght 

Dyd  helpe  hym  well  that  daye. 

But  nyne  thowzand,  ther  was  no  moo 

The  cronykle  wyll  not  layne  ; 
Forty  thowsande  Skottes  and  fowre 

That  day  fowght  them  agayne. 

• 

But  when  the  batell  byganne  to  joyne» 

In  hast  ther  came  a  knyght. 
Then  letters  fayre  furth  hath  he  tayne 

And  thus  he  sayd  full  ryght : 

Mylorde,  your  father  he  gretes  yow  well, 

w  yth  many  a  noble  knyght ; 
He  desyres  yow  to  byde 

That  he  may  see  thys  fyght. 

V 

The  Baron  of  Grastoke  ys  com  owt  of  the  west, 
Wyth  hym  a  noble  companye ; 

All  they  loge  at  your  ikthers  thys  nyght. 
And  the  Battel  fayne  wold  they  see. 

For  Jesu*s  love,  sayd  Syr  Harye  Percy, 

That  dyed  for  yow  and  me, 
Wende  to  my  lorde  my  Father  agayne, 

And  saye  thOw  saw  me  not  with  yce  : 

My  trowth  ys  plyght  to  yonne  Skottysh  knyght. 

It  nedes  me  not  to  layne, 
That  I  schulde  byde  hym  upon  thys  bent. 

And  I  have  hys  trowth  agajme : 

And  if  that  I  wende  oiF  thys  grownde 

For  soth  unfoughten  awaye. 
He  wolde  me  call  but  a  kowarde  knyght 
224  In  hys  londe  another  dayc. 
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Tet  had  I  lever  to  be  rynde  and  rente» 

By  Mary  that  mykel  maye  ; 
Then  ever  my  manhod  schulde  be  reprovyd 

Wyth  a  Skotte  another  daye. 

Wherfore  schote,  archars,  for  my  sake. 

And  let  scharpe  arowes  flee  ; 
Mynstrells,  playe  up  for  your  waryson» 

And  well  quyt  it  schall  be. 

Every  man  thynke  on  hys  trewe  love^ 
And  marke  hym  to  the  Trenite  : 

For  to  Grod  I  make  myne  avowe 
This  day  wyll  I  not  fle. 

The  blodye  Harte  in  the  Dowglas  armes, 

Hys  standerde  stode  on  hye  ; 
That  every  man  myght  full  well  knowe : 

By  syde  stode  Starres  thre. 

The  whyte  Lyon  on  the  Tnglysh  parte, 

Forsoth  as  I  yow  sftjrne ; 
The  Lucetts  and  the  Cressawnts  both : 

The  Skotts  faught  them  agayne. 

Uppon  sent  Andrewe  lowde  cane  they  crye, 
And  thrysse  they  schowte  on  hyght, 

And  syne  marked  them  one  owr  Ynglysshe  men. 
As  1  have  tolde  yow  ryght. 

Sent  George  the  bryght  owr  ladyes  knyght» 

To  name  they  were  ftill  fa3me, 
Owr  Ynfflysshe  men  they  cryde  on  hyght 

And  thrysse  the  schowtte  aga3me. 

Wyth  that  scharpe  arowes  bygan  to  flee» 

I  tell  yow  in  sertayne ; 
Men  of  armes  byganne  to  joyne ; 

Many  a  dowgnty  man  was  ther  slayne* 

The  Percy  and  the  Dowglas  mette. 

That  ether  of  other  was  fayne  ; 
They  schapped  together,  whyll  that  the  swette. 

With  swords  of  fyne  Gollayne ; 

Tyll  the  blood  from  ther  bassonetts  ranne> 

As  the  roke  doth  in  the  rayne. 
Yelde  the  to  me,  sayd  the  Dowgl^ 
223  ^'  ^^  thow  schalt  be  slayne  : 
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For  I  see.  by  thy  brrirht  basaoneL 

Tho  wHte  J.  i^  of  myght? 
And  80  I  do  by  thy  bumjashed  bnnde^ 

Tfaow  art  an  jerle,  or  ella  a  knjght. 

By  my  eood  faytbe,  aayd  the  noble  Percy, 

Now  naate  thou  rede  foil  lyght. 
Yet  wyll  I  never  yekle  me  to  the, 

Whyll  I  may  stonde  and  fyg^t. 

Th^  swapped  together,  whyll  that  they  swette, 

Wyth  swordes  scharpe  and  long ; 
Teh  on  other  so  faate  (hey  beetle, 

Tyll  ther  helmes  cam  in  peyses  dowyn. 

The  Percy  waa  a  man  of  strenghth, 

I  tell  yow  m  thys  stounde. 
He  smote  the  Dowglaa  at  the  swordes  length. 

That  he  felle  to  the  growynde. 

The  sworde  was  scharpe  and  sore  can  byte^ 

I  tell  yow  in  sertayne ; 
To  the  harte  he  cowde  hym  smyte, 

Thus  waa  the  Dowglaa  slayne. 

The  stonders  stode  styll  on  eke  syde 

With  many  a  grerous  grone ; 
Ther  the  fowght  the  day,  and  all  the  nyght, 

And  many  a  dowghty  man  waa  slone. 

Ther  was  no  freke,  that  ther  wolde  flye, 

But  styffly  in  stowre  can  stond, 
Tchone  newyng  on  other  whyll  they  myght  drye, 

Wyth  many  a  bayllefull  bronde. 

Ther  was  slayne  upon  the  Skottes  syde. 

For  soth  and  sertenly, 
Syr  James  a  Dowglas  ther  waa  slayne, 

That  daye  that  he  cowde  dye. 

The  yerlle  of  Mentayne  he  was  slayne, 
Grysely  groned  uppon  the  growynd ; 

Syr  Dary  Scotte,  Syr  Walter  Steward, 
Syr  John  of  Agurstonne. 

Syr  Charlies  Morrey  in  that  place 

That  nerer  a  fote  wold  flye ; 
Sir  Hughe  Maxwell,  a  lord  he  was. 

With  the  Dowglas  dyd  he  dye. 
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Ther  ^ras  slayne  upoo  the  Skottes  qrde, 

For  Both  «8 1  jow  wye. 
Of  fowre  and  forty  thowsande  Sootta 

Went  but  ejghtene  awaje. 

Ther  waa  slayne  upon  the  Tnglyaahe  ayde, 

For  80th  and  sertenlye, 
A  genteU  knyght.  Sir  John  Fits-hughe, 

It  waa  the  more  pe^. 

Syr  James  Harebotell  ther  was  sbyne. 
For  hym  ther  hartes  were  sore^ 

The  gentvU  Lovelle  ther  was  slayne. 
That  the  Percyes  standard  bore. 

Ther  was  slayne  uppon  the  Tnglyssh  perte. 

For  soth  as  I  yow  si^e ; 
Of  nyne  thowsand  Tnglyssh  men 

Fyve  h<mdert  cam  awaye : 

The  other  were  slayne  in  the  fylde, 
Cryste  kepe  ther  sowles  from  wo, 

Sejmg  ther  was  so  fewe  fryndes 
Agaynst  so  many  many  a  foo. 

Then  one  the  mome  they  may  d  them  beeres 

Of  hjTc\  and  hayaell  graye ; 
littoy  a  wydowe  wi&  wepyng  teyres 

Ther  makes  they  fette  awaye. 

Thys  fraye  bygan  at  Otterbome 
Bytwene  the  nyghte  and  the  dayt 

Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfe^ 
And  the  Perey  was  lede  awaye. 

Then  waa  ther  a  Scottyshe  prisoner  tayne, 
Syr  Hughe  Mongomery  was  hys  name. 

For  soth  as  I  yow  saye 
He  borowea  the  Percy  home  aga3me. 

Now  let  us  all  for  the  Percy  praye 

To  Jesu  most  of  myght, 
To  bryng  hys  sowle  to  the  blysse  of  heren, 

For  he  was  a  gentyll  knyght. 
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Wkt  WaWi^  ar0  #itttiit^iiintmii« 


[Fran'IfliMtrtbyoftheSoottifhBofder.*  '  Th«  following  edKIoo  of  the  Battle  of  Ottw> 
boom*  Is  timtlilly  dUterant  from  that  which  is  published  in  the  *  ReUqaes  of  Andent 
Poetiy,' and  Is  obTiouslj  of  Soottiah  composition.  The  ballad  published  in  the '  Rettques*  Is 
avowedly  an  English  prodnctlon ;  and  the  aathor,  with  a  natural  partiality,  leans  to  the  side 
of  hisooontiymen ;  yet  that  ballad,  or  soma  one  similar,  modified  probaUy  by  national  pra> 
Jndioe,  most  bare  been  corrent  in  Scotland  daring  the  reign  of  James  VI. :  for  Godscroft,  hi 
treating  of  this  battle,  menti<ms  its  haTing  been  the  subject  of  popular  song,  and  prooeeds 
thos:  'But  that  which  is  commonly  smig  of  *the  Hunting  of  Cheviol^  eiimmh  indeed 
poetical,  and  a  mere  fiction,  periu^s,  to  sthr  np  virtue ;  yet  a  Action  whereof  there  la  no 
mention,  either  in  the  Scottish  or  English  Cbronide.  Neither  are  the  songs  that  are  made 
of  them  both  one  {  for  the  *  Soota  Song  made  of  Otterbonme*  telleth  the  time  about  Lammasi 
and  alao  the  oocaaion,  to  take  preys  out  of  En^and ;  alao  the  dividing  the  armiea  betwixt 
the  Earlaof  Flfo  and  Douglaa,  and  their  aereral  joumeya,  almost  as  in  the  anthentk  history.' 

I  oaniMft  Tentore  to  aaaert  that  the  stanxas  here  publiahed  belong  to  the  ballad  alludad  to 
by  Godscroft ;  bat  they  oome  much  nearer  to  his  deocriptlon  than  the  copy  published  In  the 
first  edition,  wtilch  represented  Don^aa  as  ISalling  by  the  poniard  of  a  fUthless  page.  Tet  wa 
learn  from  the  same  author,  that  the  story  of  the  aasassination  was  not  without  foundation  in 
traditloai  though  It  aeems  to  have  no  other  but  the  c<Nnman  desire  of  assigning  some  remote 
and  extraordinary  caase  for  the  death  of  a  great  man.  The  foQowing  ballad  is  alao  inaoenrate 
In  many  other  particulars,  and  is  much  shorter  and  more  indiatiiMt  tiMn  tlMt  printed  In  the 
•  Reliqnes,*  although  many  Terses  are  almost  the  aama.  Hotspur,  for  Inatanoe,  la  called  Emri 
Percy,  a  title  he  never  enOoyed.  Neither  waa  Donglaa  burlad  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in 
Melrose  Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 

*  This  song  was  first  published  from  Mr.  Herd's '  Collection  of  Scottish  Sonffi  and  Ballads,' 
Edin.  1774,  a  vols,  octavo;  but  two  recited  copies  have  fortunately  been  obtained  hxm  the 
todtation  of  old  persons  residing  at  the  head  of  Ettridc  forest,  by  which  the  story  la  brou^t 
out,  and  completed  In  a  manner  much  more  correspondent  to  the  true  hiaUxiy.*— Soorr.] 
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It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide^ 

When  the  muir-men  win  their  haj. 

The  doughty  earl  of  Douglas  rode 
Into  England  to  catch  a  prey. 

He  chose  the  Grordons  and  the  Grsmes, 
With  them  the  Lindesays,  light  and  gay; 

But  the  Jardines  wald  not  with  him  ride. 
And  they  rue  it  to  this  day. 

And  he  has  bum'd  the  dales  of  TynOi 
And  part  of  Bambrough  shire; 

And  three  good  towers  on  Roxburgh  fellsi 
He  left  them  all  on  fire. 

And  he  march'd  up  to  Newcastle^ 

And  rode  it  round  about; 
<  O  wha's  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Or  wha's  the  hidy  o't?' 

But  up  spake  proud  Lord  Percy,  thei^ 

And  O  but  he  spake  hie! 
*  I  am  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

My  wife's  the  lady  gay.' 
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'  If  thou'rt  the  lord  of  this  caBtle^ 

Sae  weel  it  pleases  me! 
For,  ere  I  cross  the  border  felLa^ 

The  tane  of  us  shall  die.* 

He  took  a  lang  spear  in  his  hand. 

Shod  with  die  metal  free. 
And  for  to  meet  the  Douglas  there^ 

He  rode  right  furiouslie. 

But  O  how  pale  his  lady  look'd 

Frae  aff  the  castle  wa', 
When  down»  before  the  Scottish  spear, 

She  saw  proud  Percj  fa*. 

f  Had  we  twa  been  upon  the  green^ 

And  never  an  eje  to  see^ 
I  wad  hae  had  you  flesh  and  fell; 

But  your  sword  sail  gae  wi*  me/ 

'But  gae  ye  up  to  Otterboume, 

And  wait  there  day  is  three; 
And,  if  I  come  not  ere  three  dayis  end, 

A  fause  knight  ca'  ye  me/ 

*  The  Otterboume*s  a  bonnie  bum; 

Tis  pleasant  there  to  be; 
But  there  is  nought  at  Otterboume, 
To  feed  my  men  and  me. 

The  deer  rins  wild  on  hill  and  dale, 

The  birds  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree; 
But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  cale, 

To  fend  my  men  and  me. 

Tet  I  will  stay  at  Otterbourne, 

Where  you  shall  welcome  be; 
And,  if  ye  come  not  at  three  dayis  end, 

A  fause  lord  I'll  ca*  thee.' 

*  Thither  will  I  come,'  proud  Percy  said, 

*  By  the  might  of  Our  Ladyel' 
'  There  will  I  bide  ihee,'  said  the  Douglas^ 
'My  trowth  I  plight  to  thee.' 

They  lighted  high  on  Otterboume, 

Upon  the  bent  sae  brown; 

They  lighted  high  on  Otterboume, 

And  threw  their  pallions  down. 
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And  he  that  had  a  bonnie  haj, 
Sent  out  his  hone  to  grass; 

And  he  that  had  not  a  bonnie  boy, 
'"'   ain  servant  he  was. 


Bnt  m  then  spake  a  little  page^ 

Berare  the  peep  of  dawn — 
'O  waken  je,  waiken  ye,  my  good  ior^ 

For  Percy's  hard  at  hand.' 

*  Ye  lie,  ye  Be»  ye  Bar  loadl 

Sae  loud  I  hear  ye  lie: 
For  Perey  bad  no  men  yestreen^ 

To  dight  my  men  and  me. 

Bat  I  hae  dream'd  a  dreary  draanv  * 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Sky; 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight. 

And  I  think  that  man  was  L' 

He  belted  on  his  good  braid  sword^ 

And  to  the  field  he  ran; 
Bat  he  foigot  the  helmet  good, 

That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 

When  Pen^  wi'  the  Douglas  mel» 

I  wat  he  was  fu  fainl 
TLey  swakked  their  swords,  till  sair  they  swa^ 

^d  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain. 

Bat  Perqr  with  his  good  broad  sword. 

That  conld  so  sharply  woond, 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow» 

TiU  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  caU*d  on  bis  Httle  foot-page^ 

And  said-*-^  Run  speedilie. 
And  ^Btch  my  ain  dear  sister's  son. 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery.' 


*  My  nephew  good,'  the  Douglas 
*  What  reeks  the  death  of  ane! 

Last  night  I  dream'd  a  dreary  dreamy 
And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain. 

'My  wound  is  deep;  I  fidn  would  tHeepi 
Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  threes 

And  hide  me  by  the  braken  bushi 
That  grows  on  yonder  lilye  lee» 
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*  O  buy  me  by  the  braken  bush. 

Beneath  the  blooming  briar. 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken. 
That  ere  a  kmdly  Scot  lies  here.' 

He  lifted  np  that  noble  lord, 

Wi'  the  saut  tear  in  his  e'e; 
He  hid  him  in  the  braken  bush. 

That  his  merrie  men  might  not  see. 

The  moon  was  dear,  the  day  drew  near. 

The  spears  in  flinders  flew. 
But  mony  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew. 

The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood. 

They  steep'd  their  hose  and  shoon; 
The  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  about, 

Till  all  the  fray  was  done. 

■ 

Tlie  Percy  and  Montgomery  met. 

That  either  of  other  were  fain; 
They  swakked  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 

And  aye  the  blude  ran  down  between. 

<  Yield  thee,  O  yield  thee,  Percy  r  he  said, 
*  Or  else  I  vow  Fll  lay  thee  low!' 

*  Whom  to  shall  I  yield,'  said  Earl  Percy, 

Now  that  I  see  it  must  be  so?* 

*  Then  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  lonn. 

Nor  yet  shalt  ikon  yield  to  me; 

But  yidd  thee  to  the  braken  bush. 

That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  leeP 

'I  will  not  yield  to  a  braken  bush, 

Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  briar; 
But  I  would  yield  to  Earl  Douglas, 

Or  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery,  if  he  were  here.^ 

As  soon  as  he  knew  it  was  Montgomery, 
He  struck  his  sword's  point  in  the  gronde; 

And  the  Montgomery  was  a  courteous  knigh% 
And  quickly  took  him  by  the  honde. 

This  deed  was  done  at  Otterboume, 

About  the  breaking  of  the  day; 
Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  braken  busb, 

And  the  Percy  led  captive  away.  231 
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,  Ik-  had  H  fairu  ilaugliler  of  bewty  most  bright: 
And  many  ii  giitlLint  brave  suiter  had  shee, 
soe  coraelye  as  pretty  Bessee. 
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And  though  shee  was  of  favour  most  faire, 
!  Tett  seeing  shee  was  but  a  poor  beggar's  heyre^ 

Of  ani^ent  housekeepers  despised  was  shee. 
Whose  sonnes  came  as  suitors  to  prettye  Bessee. 

Wherelbre  in  great  sorrow  fidre  Bessy  did  say. 
Good  father  and  mother  let  me  goe  away 
To  seek  out  my  fortune,  whatever  itt  bee. 
j  This  suite  then  they  granted  to  prettye  Bessee. 

Then  Bessy^  that  was  of  bewlye  soe  bright^ 
I  All  cUidd  in  gray  russett,  and  late  in  the  nighty 

From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  shee^ 
Who  dghed  and  sobbed  for  prettye  Bessee. 

Shee  went  till  shee  came  to  Stratfcnrd-le-Bow; 
Then  knew  shee  not  whither,  nor  which  way  to  goe: 
With  teares  shee  lamented  her  hard  destinie, 
Soe  sadd  and  soe  heavy  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Shee  k^t  on  her  journey  qntill  it  was  day. 
And  went  unto  Bumford  along  the  hye  way; 
Where  at  the  Qneene's  Armes  entertained  was  shee: 
Soe  faire  and  wel  favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

9iee  had  not  been  there  a  month  to  an  end, 
But  master  and  mistres  and  aU  was  her  friend: 
And  every  brave  gallant  that  once  did  her  see^ 
Was  straightway  enamourd  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Ghreat  gifis  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and  gold, 
And  in  their  songs  daylye  her  love  was  extold; 
Her  beawtye  was  blazed  in  every  degree; 
Soe  fidre  and  soe  oomelye  was  pretty  Bessee. 

The  young  men  of  Bumford  in  her  had  their  joy; 
Shee  shewed  herself  curteous,  and  modestlye  ooye; 
And  at  her  commandment  still  wold  they  bee» 
Soe  fidre  and  soe  comelye  was  prettye  Bessee. 

Foure  suitors  att  once  unto  her  did  goe; 
They  craved  her  favor,  but  still  she  sayd  Noe; 
I  wold  not  wish  gentles  to  marry  with  mee: 
Yett  ever  they  honoured  prettye  Bessee. 

The  first  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight, 

And  he  came  unto  her  disguisde  in  the  night: 

The  second  a  gentleman  of  good  degree, 

Who  wooed  and  sued  for  prettye  Bessee.  28$ 
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A  merohant  of  Lcmdon,  whoM  weahh  was  not  smal^ 
He  was  the  lidrd  soiter,  and  proper  withall: 
Her  masters  own  sonne  the  fourth  man  must  bee^ 
Who  swore  he  would  dje  for  preitj  Booaeo. 

And  if  then  wilt  many  with  mee,  quoth  the  knight^ 
He  make  thee  a  ladye  with  joy  and  delight; 
My  heart's  so  inthralled  by  thy  bew^e. 
That  soone  I  shall  dye  for  pret^  Bessee. 

The  gentleman  sayd.  Gome,  marry  with  meop 
As  fine  as  a  ladye  my  Bessy  shal  bee; 
My  life  is  distressed:  O  heare  me,  qvoth  hee; 
And  grant  me  thy  loye,  my  prettye  Beasee. 

Let  me  bee  thy  husband,  the  merchant  cold  say, 
Thon  shalt  live  in  London  both  gallant  and  gay; 
My  shippes  shall  bring  home  rydi  Jewells  for  &ee, 
And  I  will  for  ever  love  pretty  Banee* 

Then  Bessy  shoe  sighed,  and  thus  shoe  did  say: 
My  father  and  mother  I  meane  to  obey; 
First  gett  their  good-will,  and  be  ilEdthfallto  mee, 
And  you  shall  enjoye  yonr  prettye  Besaee. 

To  every  one,  this  answer  shoe  made; 
Wherfore  nnto  her  they  joyfoUye  sayd-* 
This  thing  to  fulfill  we  idl  doe  agree; 
But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  prat^e  Bessee? 

My  father,  shoe  said,  is  soone  to  be  seene; 
The  seely  blind  beggar  of  Bednal*Greene, 
That  daylye  sits  begging  for  charitie, 
He  is  the  good  father  of  pretfy  Beasee. 
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markes  and  his  tokens  are  knowen  very  well; 
He  always  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell: 
A  seely  olde  man,  God  knoweth,  is  hee. 
Yet  hee  is  the  fadier  of  pretty  Beasee  I 

Nay  then,  qnoth  the  merchant,  thon  art  not  for  mee; 
Nor,  quoth  the  innholder,  my  wifie  thou  ahalt  bee: 
I  lothe,  sayd  the  gentle,  a  beggars  degree^ 
And  therefore,  adewe,  my  pretty  BeasiBoI 

Why  then,  quoth  the  knight,  hap  better  or  worse, 
I  waighe  not  true  love  by  the  waight  of  the  pursse^ 
And  bewtye  is  bewtye  in  every  d^ree; 
Then  welcome  unto  me,  my  pretty  Bessee.     • 
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With  tiiee  to  th j  &ther  forthwith  I  will  goe. 
Naj  Boh,  said  his  kinamen,  it  must  not  be  soe; 
A  poor  beggars  daughter  noe  ladye  shal  bee, 
Then  take  thj  adew  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Bat  soone  after  tbia»  by  breake  of  the  day, 
The  knight  had  from  Bumford  stole  Besff^  away« 
The  younge  meit  of  Rumford,  as  thicke  might  bee, 
Bode  afiter  to  feitch  againe  pretty  Bessee. 

As  swifte  as  the  winde  to  lyde  they  were  seene, 
Untill  tliey  came  neare  unto  Bedmd-Greene; 
And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  courteousHe 
They  all  fought  against  him  for  pretty  Bessee. 

But  rescew  came  speedilye  over  the  plaine, 

Or  else  the  young  knight  for  his  love  had  been  slaine. 

This  fray  being  ended,  then  straitway  he  see 

His  kinsmen  come  rayling  at  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  spake  the  blind  beggar,  Although  I  bee  poore, 
Tett  rayle  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  doore; 
Though  shee  be  not  decked  in  velvett  and  pearle, 
Tet  will  I  dropp  angeUs  with  you  for  my  girle. 

And  then  if  my  gold  may  better  her  birthe, 
And  equall  the  g<dd  that  you  lay  on  the  earth. 
Then  neyther  rayle  nor  grudge  you  to  see 
The  blind  beggars  daughter  a  lady  to  bee. 

But  first  you  diall  promise,  and  have  itt  well  knowne^ 
The  gold  that  you  drop  shall  all  be  your  owne. 
With  that  they  replyed.  Contented  bee  wee. 
Then  here's,  quoth  the  beggar,  for  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  an  angell  he  cast  on  the  ground, 

And  dropped  in  angels  full  three  thousand  pound; 

And  oftentimes  itt  was  proved  most  plaine. 

For  the  gentlemens  one,  the  beggar  dropt  twayne: 

Soe  that  the  place  wherein  they  did  dtt, 
With  gold  it  was  covered  every  whitt. 
The  geQtiemen  then  having  dropt  all  their  store, 
Sayd,  Now,  beggar,  hold,  for  wee  have  noe  more. 

Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  arright. 

Then  marry,  quoth  he,  my  girle  to  this  knight; 

And  heere,  added  he^  I  wSl  now  throweyou  downe 

A  hundred  pounds  more  to  buy  her  a  gowne.  ^m 
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The  gentlemen  all,  that  this  treasure  had  seena, 
Admuned  the  beggar  of  Bednal-Greene; 
And  aU  thoee  that  were  her  soitors  before^ 
Their  fleshe  for  very  anger  they  tore. 

TfauB  was  faire  Besse  matched  to  the  knight^ 

And  then  made  a  ladye  in  others  despite: 

A  fairer  ladje  there  never  was  seenoy 

Than  the  blind  beggars  daughter  of  Bednal-Greene. 

But  of  their  sumptaons  marriage  and  feast^ 
What  brave  lords  and  knights  thither  were  piestt. 
The  second  fitt  shall  set  forth  to  your  sight. 
With  marveiloas  pleasure  and  wished  delight. 


FITT  SECOND. 

Off  a  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright, 
That  late  was  betrothed  unto  a  younge  knight; 
All  the  discourse  thereof  you  did  see; 
But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Within  a  gorgeous  palace  most  brave, 
Adorned  with  all  the  cost  they  cold  have^ 
This  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptuousOe^ 
And  all  for  the  creditt  of  pretly  Bessee. 

All  kind  of  dainties,  and  delicates  sweete 
Were  bought  for  the  banquet,  as  it  was  most  meete; 
Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free^ 
Against  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

This  marriage  through  England  was  spread  by  report, 
Soe  that  a  great  number  thereto  did  resort 
Of  nobles  and  gentles  in  every  degree, 
And  all  for  the  fame  of  prettye  Bessee. 

To  church  then  went  this  gallant  younge  knight; 
His  bride  followed  after,  an  angell  most  bright, 
With  troopes  of  ladyes,  the  like  nere  was  seene^ 
As  went  with  sweete  Bessy  of  Bednal-Greene. 

This  marryage  being  solempnized  then. 
With  musicke  performed  by  the  skilfullest  men, 
The  nobles  and  gentles  sate  downe  at  that  tyde, 
236  Each  one  admiring  the  beautifull  bryde. 
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Now,  after  the  smnptaouB  dinner  was  done. 

To  talke  and  to  reason  a  number  b^gnnn; 

Tliey  talkt  of  the  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright^ 

And  what  with  his  daughter  he  gave  to  the  knight. 

Then  spake  the  nobles^ '  Much  manreil  have  wee^ 
This  jcSljr  blind  beggar  wee  cannot  here  see.'  . 
My  lords,  quoth  the  bride,  my  father's  so  basei* 
He  is  loth  with  his  presence  these  states  to 


'The  prayse  of  a  woman  in  questyon  to  bringe 
Before  her  own  face,  were  a  flattering  thinge; 
But  wee  thinke  thy  father^s  baseness/  quoti^  they, 
'  Might  by  thy  bewtye  be  deane  put  awaye* ' 

They  had  noe  sooner  these  pleasant  words  spoke. 
But  in  comes  the  beggar  cladd  in  a  silke  ckike; 
A  faire  yelvet  capp,  and  a  fether  had  hee; 
And  now  a  musioyan  forsooth  he  wold  bee. 

He  had  a  daintye  lute  under  his  arme, 
He  touched  the  strings,  which  made  such  a  charme, 
Saies,  Please  you  to  heare  any  musicke  of  mee^ 
Be  sing  you  a  song  of  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  his  lute  he  twanged  straightway, 
And  thereon  begann  most  sweetlye  to  play; 
And  after  that  lessons  were  playd  two  or  tluree. 
He  straynd  out  this  song  most  delicatefie. 

'  A  poore  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  greene, 
Who  for  hermrenesse  might  well  be  a  queene; 
A  blithe  bonny  lasse,  and  a  daintye  was  shee^ 
And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  hee  had  noe  goods,  nor  noe  land, 
But  beggd  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hand; 
And  yett  to  her  marriage  hee  gave  thousands  three, 
And  still  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  if  any  one  here  her  birth  doe  disdaine. 
Her  father  is  ready,  with  might  and  with  moinei 
To  proove  shee  is  come  of  noble  degree: 
Th^ore  never  flout  att  prettye  Bessee.' 

With  that  the  lords  and  the  companye  round 
With  harty  laughter  were  readye  to  swound; 
Att  last  said  the  lords.  Full  wdl  wee  may  see 
The  bride  and  the  beggar's  behoulden  to  thee. 
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On  this  the  bride  all  blnshiiig  did  rise, 
The  pearlie  drops  standing  within  her  faire  eyes; 
O  pardon  my  father,  grave  noUes^  qnoth  shee^ 
That  throQghe  bUnde  afiection  thus  doteth  on  mee. 

If  lliis  be  thy  ftther,  the  noUes  did  say, 
Well  may  he  be  prood  of  this  hi^py  day; 
Yett  by  hisoomitenanoe  well  may  wee  see» 
ffis  biilii  and  his  fortone  did  never  agree: 

And  therfore,  Mind  man,  we  pray  thee  bewray 
(And  looke  that  the  truth  then  to  ns  doe  say), 
Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage,  what  itt  may  bee^ 
For  the  knre  that  thou  bemst  to  pretty  Bessee. 

^  Thai  give  me  leave,  nobles  and  seniles,  each  one^ 
One  BOOtt  more  to  sing,  and  then  I  have  done; 
And  if  wit  itt  may  not  winn  good  report, 
Tbsn  doe  not  give  me  a  groat  for  my  eport; 

Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  my  snlject  dial  bee; 

Onoe  chiefe  of  all  the  great  barons  was  hee: 

Tet  fortune  so  eraelle  this  lorde  did  abase,  ' 

Now  loete  and  forgotten  are  hee  and  his  race. 

When  the  barons  in  armes  did  Emg  Henrye  oppose^ 
Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  their  leader  they  chose; 
A  leader  of  eonrage  undaonted  was  hee^ 
And  oft-times  he  made  their  enemyes  flee. 

At  length  in  the  batde  on  Eveshame  i^aine. 
The  barons  were  routed,  and  Montfort  was  slaine; 
Moste  fatall  that  battel  did  prove  unto  thee^ 
Thoughe  thou  wast  not  borne  then,  my  prettye  Bessee! 

Along  with  the  nobles  that  fell  at  that  tyde, 
His  ddest  son  Henrye,  who  fought  by  lus  dde. 
Was  fellde  by  a  blowe  he  receivde  in  the  fight, 
A  blowe  that  deprivde  him  for  ever  of  sight. 

Among  the  dead  bodyes  all  lifelesse  he  laye, 
TUl  evening  drewe  on  of  the  following  daye. 
When  by  a  young  ladye  disco verd  was  hee; 
And  this  was  thy  motiier,  my  prettye  Bessee 

A  barons  faire  daughter  stept  forth  in  the  nighte 
To  search  for  her  father,  who  fell  in  the  fight. 
And  seeing  young  Montfort,  where  gasping  he  laye, 
2^  Was  moved  with  pitye,  and  brought  him  awaye. 
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In  secrette  Bh«  nnnt  him,  and  swaged  hia  paine, 
While  h«  thronghe  the  realme  ms  beleevd  to  be  BUinei 
At  letigthe  his  fairs  bride  she  consented  to  bee^ 
And  made  him  glad  fiUher  of  prettye  Beaaee. 

And  nowB  lest  onre  foes  oar  lives  sholde  betnjre, 
We  clothed  onrselvee  in  beggars  airaye; 
Her  jewelles  ehee  soldo,  and  hither  came  wee; 
All  car  comfort  and  care  was  oar  prettje  Beuee. 

And  here  have  wee  lived  in  forttmes  despitOi 
llioiwlie  poore,  yet  contented  with  humble  delighte: 
Full  vxtj  winters  thns  have  I  beene 
A  dlly  blind  b^;gar  of  Bednal- Greene. 

And  here,  noble  lordes,  is  ended  the  aong, 
Of  one  that  once  to  your  own  ranke  did  beltnig: 
And  thns  have  joa  learned  a  secrette  from  mee 
Hut  ne'er  had  beene  knowne,  but  for  prettye  Beeaee.' 

Now  when  the  faire  oompanje  everye  one, 
Had  heard  the  strange  tale  in  the  song  he  had  showne. 
They  all  were  amazed,  as  well  they  might  bee. 
Both  at  the  blinde  beggar  and  pret^  Beasee. 

With  that  the  i^ira  bride  they  all  did  embrace. 
Saying,  Sore  thoa  art  come  of  an  honourable  race; 
Hiy  father  likewise  is  of  noble  degree. 
And  thon  art  wdl  w<n1hy  a  lady  to  bee. 

Hms  was  the  feast  ended  with  joye  and  delighte; 

A  brid^Toome  most  happy  then  was  the  yonnge  knighte; 

In  joy  and  felidtie  long  lived  bee, 

All  with  hia  faire  ladye,  the  pretty  Bessee. 


^JAi^fiSS''?^" 


Sibe  lllllilw^  lltfriS^v 


OF 


DIsMf^lIK  ®«e<tKu 


8BOWINO  HOW  HIS  DADGHTBR  WAS  MAREIKD  TO  A  KNIGHT.  AND  HAD 
THREE  THOUSAND  POUND  TO  HES  PORTION. 


[Fram  Mr.  Dlzon'a  *  Anotant  Poenu,  BaUada,  and  Songs  of  the  Fmmntrj  of  England.* 
In  tba  introdnstory  note  to  tha  ballad,  tha  onncJndIng  itaniai  are  arranaooaly  annniaad  to 
hsra  oome  from  tha  pan  of  Parqj.  Thaj  van  dtarad  bj  Bobatt  Dodriair,  tha 
*  Tha  K<wtwiny  of  Hnniaa  Life.*] 

This  song's  of  a  beggar  who  long  lost  his  sight. 
And  had  a  fair  daQghter,  most  pleasant  and  bright; 
And  manj  a  gallant  brave  suitor  had  she^ 
And  none  was  so  oomelj  as  pretty  Bessee. 

And  though  she  was  of  complexion  most  fair. 
And  seeing  she  was  but  a  beggar  his  heur. 
Of  ancient  housekeepers  despised  was  she^ 
Whose  sons  came  as  suitors  to  pretty  Besse^ 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  fair  Bessee  did  say: 
Good  father  and  mother,  let  me  now  go  away. 
To  seek  out  my  fortune^  whatever  it  be; 
This  suit  then  was  granted  to  pretty  Bcflsee. 

This  Bessee^  that  was  of  a  beauty  most  bright^ 
They  dad  in  gray  msse^  and  late  in  the  night 
From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  she^ 
Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  pret^  Bessee. 

She  went  till  she  came  to  Stratford-at-Bow, 
Then  she  knew  not  whither  or  which  way  to  goi 
With  tears  she  lamented  her  sad  destiny^ 
So  sad  and  so  heavy  was  pretty  Bessee. 
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She  kept  on  her  journey  until  it  was  day. 
And  went  unto  Romford  along  the  highway; 
And  at  the  Ejng's  Arms  entertain^  was  she, 
So  fair  and  well  favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

She  had  not  been  there  one  month  at  an  end, 
But  master  and  mistress  and  all  was  her  friend: 
And  eve^  brave  gallant  that  once  did  her  see, 
Was  straightway  in  love  with  pretty  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  hw  of  silver  and  gold. 
And  in  their  songs  daily  her  love  they  extoU'dj 
Her  beauty  was  blazed  in  every  degree, 
So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 

The  young  men  of  Rumford  in  her  had  their  joy, 
She  diewed  herself  courteous,  but  never  too  coy, 
And  at  their  commandment  still  she  would  be^ 
So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Four  suitors  at  once  unto  her  did  go^ 
They  craved  her  favour,  but  still  she  said  no: 
I  would  not  have  gentlemen  marry  with  me. 
iTet  ever  they  honoured  pretty  Bessee. 

Now  one  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight^ 
And  he  came  unto  her  disguised  in  the  night; 
The  second,  a  gentleman  of  high  degree. 
Who  wooed  and  sued  for  pretty  Bessee. 

A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small. 
Was  then  the  third  suitor,  and  proper  withal; 
Her  master's  own  son  the  fourth  man  must  be, 
Who  swore  he  would  die  for  pretty  Bessee. 

If  that  thou  wilt  marry  with  me,  quoth  the  knigh^ 
m  make  thee  a  lady  with  joy  and  delight; 
My  heart  is  enthralled  in  thy  fair  beauty. 
Then  grant  me  thy  favour,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

The  gentleman  said,  Come  marry  with  me, 
fo  silks  and  in  velvets  my  Bessee  shall  be; 
My  heart  lies  distracted,  oh!  hear  me,  quoth  he, 
And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

Let  me  be  thy  husband,  the  merchant  did  say, 
^ou  Shalt  live  in  London  most  gallant  and  gay; 
My  ships  shall  bring  home  rich  jewels  for  thee, 
And  I  will  for  ever  love  pretty  Bessee. 
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Then  Bessee  she  sighed,  and  thas  she  did  say; 
My  father  and  mother  I  mean  to  obej; 
First  get  their  goodwill,  and  be  faithful  to  me, 
And  you  shall  enjoy  your  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

To  every  one  of  them  that  answer  she  made^ 

Tlierefore  unto  her  they  joyfully  said: 

This  thing  to  fulfill  we  aU  now  agree; 

But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  pretty  Bessee? 

My  father,  quoth  she,  is  soon  to  be  seen; 
The  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green, 
That  daily  sits  begging  for  charity, 
He  is  the  kind  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

His  marks  and  his  token  are  knowen  full  welly 
He  always  is  led  by  a  dog  and  a  bell; 
A  poor  silly  old  man,  God  knoweth,  is  he, 
Yet  he  is  the  true  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Nay,  nay,  quoth  the  merchant,  thou  art  not  for  me; 
She,  quoth  the  innholder,  my  wife  shall  not  be; 
I  loathe,  said  the  gentleman,  a  beggars  degree, 
Therefore,  now  farewell,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

Why  then,  quoth  the  knight,  happ  better  or  worsen 
I  weigh  not  true  love  by  the  weight  of  the  purser 
And  beauty  is  beauty  in  every  degree. 
Then  welcome  to  me,  my  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

With  thee  to  thy  father  forthwith  I  wiH  go. 
Nay,  forbear,  quoth  his  kinsman,  it  must  not  be  so: 
A  poor  beggars  daughter  a  lady  sha'  n't  be; 
Then  take  thy  adieu  of  thy  pretty  Bessee. 

As  soon  then  as  it  was  break  of  the  day, 
The  knight  had  from  Rumford  stole  Bessee  away; 
The  young  men  of  Rumford,  so  sick  as  may  be, 
Rode  after  to  fetch  again  pretty  Bessee. 

As  swift  as  the  wind  to  ride  they  were  seen, 
Until  they  came  near  unto  Bednall  Green, 
And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  courteously, 
They  fought  against  him  for  pretty  Bessee. 

But  rescue  came  presently  over  the  plain, 
Or  else  the  knight  there  for  his  love  had  been  slami 
The  fray  being  ended,  they  straightway  did  see 
His  kinsman  come  railing  at  pretty  Bessee. 
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Then  bespoke  the  blind  beggar,  altho'  I  be  poor. 
Bail  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  door; 
Though  she  be  not  decked  in  velvet  and  pearl, 
Tet  I  win  drop  angels  with  thee  for  mj  girl; 

And  then  if  my  gold  should  better  her  birth, 
And  equal  the  gold  you  lay  on  the  earth, 
Then  neither  rail  you,  nor  grudge  you  to  see 
The  blind  beggars  daughter  a  lady  to  be. 

But  first,  I  will  hear,  and  have  it  well  known. 
The  gold  that  you  drop  it  shall  be  all  your  own; 
With  that  they  replied,  contented  we  be; 
Then  heres,  quoth  the  beggar,  for  pretty  Bessea 

With  that  an  angel  he  dropped  on  the  ground, 
And  dropp^,  in  angels,  fuHl  three  thousand  pound; 
And  oftentimes  it  proved  most  plain. 
For  the  gentlemans  one,  the  beggar  dropped  twain. 

So  that  the  whole  place  wherein  they  did  sit, 
With  gold  was  covered  every  whit; 
The  gentleman  having  dropt  all  his  store, 
Said,  Beggar!  your  hand  hold,  for  I  have  no  more. 

Thou  hast  f oMllM  ihy  promise  aright, 
Then  marry  my  girl,  quoth  he,  to  the  knight; 
And  then,  quo^  he,  I  will  throw  you  down. 
An  hundred  pound  more  to  buy  her  a  gown. 

The  gentlemen  all,  who  his  treasure  had  seen, 
AdmirM  the  be^ar  of  Bednall  Green. 
And  those  that  had  been  her  suitors  before, 
Their  tender  fiesh  for  anger  they  tore. 

Thus  was  the  fair  Bessee  matched  to  a  knight. 

And  made  a  lady  in  others  despite. 

A  fairer  lady  there  never  was  seen 

Then  the  blind  beggars  daughter  of  Bednall  Green. 

But  of  her  sumptuous  marriage  and  feast. 
And  what  fine  lords  and  ladies  there  prest. 
The  second  part  shall  set  forth  to  your  sight, 
With  marvellous  pleasure,  and  wished  for  delight* 

Of  a  blind  b^gan  daughter  so  bright, 
That  late  was  betrothed  to  a  young  knight, 
AU  the  whole  discourse  therefore  you  may  see^ 
But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 
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PART  II. 

It  was  in  a  gallant  palace  most  brave, 
Adom&l  widi  all  the  cost  thej  could  have, 
This  wedding  it  was  kept  most  somptnousl/y 
And  all  for  ^  love  of  prettj  Bessee. 

And  all  kind  of  dainties  and'  delicates  sweet, 

Was  brought  to  their  banquet,  as  it  was  thought  meet^ 

Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free. 

Against  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee, 

« 

rhe  wedding  thro'  England  was  spread  by  report. 
So  that  a  great  number  thereto  did  resort^ 
Of  nobles  and  gentles  of  every  degree^ 
And  all  for  the  fame  of  pretty  Bessee. 

To  church  then  away  went  this  gallant  young  knight^ 
His  bride  followed  after,  an  angel  most  bright. 
With  troops  of  ladies,  the  like  was  ne'er  seen, 
As  went  with  sweet  Bessee  of  Bednall  Green. 

This  wedding  being  solemnized  then, 
With  music  performed  by  skilfuUest  men. 
The  nobles  and  gentlemen  down  at  the  side, 
Each  one  beholding  the  beautiful  bride. 

But  after  the  sumptuous  dinner  was  done. 

To  talk  and  to  reason  a  number  begun, 

And  of  the  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright; 

And  what  with  his  daughter  he  gave  to  the  knight. 

Then  spoke  the  nobles,  much  marvel  have  we 
This  jolly  blind  beggar  we  cannot  yet  see! 
My  lords,  quoth  the  bride,  my  father  so  base 
Is  loathe  with  his  presence  these  states  to  disgrace. 

The  praise  of  a  woman  in  question  to  bring, 
Before  her  own  face  is  a  flattering  thing; 
But  we  think  thy  fathers  baseness,  quoUi  they. 
Might  by  thy  b^uty  be  clean  put  away. 

They  no  sooner  this  pleasant  word  spoke. 
But  in  comes  the  beggar  in  a  silken  cloak, 
A  velvet  cap  and  a  feather  had  he, 
244       And  now  a  musician,  forsooth,  he  would  be* 
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And  being  led  in  from  catching  of  hann. 
He  bad  a  dainty  lute  under  his  arm. 
Said,  please  you  to  hear  any  music  of  me^ 
A  song  I  wiU  give  you  of  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  his  lute  he  twanged  straightway. 
And  thereon  began  most  sweetly  to  play. 
And  after  a  lesson  was  played  two  or  three. 
He  strained  out  this  song  most  delicately: — 

A  bsoqab's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  green. 
Who  for  her  beauty  may  well  be  a  queen, 
A  blythe  bonny  lass,  and  dainty  was  she, 
And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  he  had  no  goods  nor  no  lands, 
But  begged  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hands. 
And  yet  for  her  marriage  gave  thousands  three, 
Tet  still  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  here  if  any  one  do  her  disdain, 
Her  &iher  is  ready  with  might  and  with  main 
To  prove  she  is  come  of  noble  degree. 
Therefore  let  hone  flout  at  my  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  the  lords  and  the  company  round 
With  a  hearty  laughter  were  ready  to  swound; 
At  last  said  the  lords,  Full  well  we  may  see, 
The  bride  and  the  bridegrooms  beholden  to  thee. 

With  that  the  &ir  bride  all  blushing  did  rise, 
With  crystal  water  all  in  her  bright  eyes, 
Pardon  my  father,  brave  nobles,  quoth  she, 
That  through  blind  affection  thus  doats  upon  me. 

If  this  be  thy  father,  the  nobles  did  say, 
Well  may  he  be  proud  of  this  happy  day, 
)  Yet  by  lus  countenance  well  may  we  see. 

His  birth  with  his  fortune  could  never  agree^ 

And  therefore,  blind  beggar,  we  pray  thee  bewray, 
And  look  to  us  then  the  truth  thou  dost  say. 
Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage  what  it  may  be. 
E'en  for  the  love  thou  bearest  to  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  give  me  leave,  ye  gentles  each  one, 

A  song  more  to  sing  and  then  I'll  begone^ 

And  if  that  I  da  not  win  good  report. 

Then  do  not  give  me  one  groat  for  my  sport: — >    .  245 
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When  first  oiur  king  his  fiune  did  advanoc^ 
And  sought  his  title  in  delicate  France^ 
In  many  places  great  perils  past  he^ 
But  then  was  not  bom  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  at  those  wars  went  over  to  fight^ 
Many  a  brave  duke»  a  lord,  and  a  knighti 
And  with  them  young  Monford  of  courage  so  free^ 
But  then  was  not  bom  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  there  did  young  Monford  ¥nth  a  blow  on  the  face 
Lose  both  his  eyes  in  a  vezy  short  qiace; 
His  life  had  been  gone  away  with  his  sigh1» 
Had  not  a  young  woman  gone  forth  in  the  nights 
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Among  the  said  men,  her  fancy  did  moTC, 
To  search  and  to  seek  for  her  own  trae  love^ 
Who  seeing  young  Monford  there  gaqnng  to  die^ 
She  savM  hns  life  through  her  charity. 

And  then  all  our  victuals  in  beggars  attke, 
At  the  hands  of  good  people  we  then  did  require^ 
At  last  into  England,  as  now  it  is  seen 
We  came,  and  remainM  in  Bednall  Green. 

And  thus  we  we  have  livM  in  Fortune's  despyght^ 
Though  powy  yet  contented  with  humble  deUght, 
And  in  my  old  years,  a  comfort  to  me^ 
God  sent  me  a  daughter  called  pret^  Bessee. 

And  thus,  ye  nobles,  my  song  I  do  end. 
Hoping  by  the  same  no  man  to  offend; 
Full  forty  long  winters  thus  I  have  been, 
A  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green. 

Now  when  the  company  every  one^ 
Did  hear  the  strange  tale  he  told  in  his  song. 
They  were  amaa^d,  as  well  as  they  might  be 
Both  at  the  blind  beggar  and  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  the  fair  bride  they  all  did  embrace, 
Saying,  You  are  come  of  an  honourable  race, 
Thy  father  likewise  is  of  high  degree. 
And  thou  art  right  worthy  a  lady  to  be. 

Thus  was  the  feast  ended  with  joy  and  delight^ 
A  happy  bridegroom  was  made  the  young  boight^ 
Who  livM  in  great  joy  and  felicity, 
With  his  fair  lady  dear  pretty  Bessee. 
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THE  FIRST  PART. 
IlEN  Florii  wiiU  lier  fragrant  flowers 

Dt'detkt  the  earth  bo  trim  and  giiye. 
And  Neptune  with  his  daintye  showera 

Came  to  present  the  monthe  of  Mnye; 
liing  Henrye  rode  to  take  the  ayre. 

Over  the  river  of  Thames  past  hee; 
When  eighty  merchants  of  Londou  came. 

And  downe  they  knelt  upon  their  knee. 
U7 
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*  O,  yee  are  welcome^  rich  merchints; 

Grood  saylorsi  welcome  anto  mee.* 
Thej  swore  bj  the  rood,  tfaej  were  sajlors  good. 
But  rich  merchknts  they  cold  not  bee : 

*  To  France  nor  Flanders  dare  we  pass: 

Nor  Boordeaux  voyage  dare  we  fare; 
And  all  for  a  rover  that  lyes  on  the  seas. 
Who  robbs  us  of  our  merehant  ware.' 
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Henryefrowndy  and  turned  him  ronnde, 

And  swore  by  the  Lord,  that  was  mickle  of  migh^ 
'  I  thought  he  had  not  beene  in  the  world. 

Durst  have  wrought  England  such  unright* 
The  merchants  sighed,  and  said,  *  Alas!' 

And  thus  they  did  their  answer  frame, 
'  He  is  a  proud  Scott»  that  robbs  on  the  seas, 

And  Sir  Andrewe  Barton  is  his  name.' 


The  king  lookt  over  his  left  should^. 
And  an  angrye  look  then  looked  hee: 

*  Have  I  never  a  lorde  in  all  my  realme. 

Will  feitch  yond  traytor  unto  mee?* 

*  Tea,  that  dare  I;'  lord  Howard  sayes; 

'  Yea,  that  dare  I  with  heart  and  band; 
If  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave, 
Myselfe  wil  be  the  only  man.' 


*  Thou  art  but  yong;'  the  kyng  replyed: 

*  Yond  Scott  hath  numbred  manye  a  yeare.' 
'  Trust  me,  my  liege,  lie  make  him  quail, 
Or  before  my  prince  I  will  never  appeare.* 

*  Then  bowemen  and  gunners  thou  shalt  have, 

And  chuse  them  over  my  realme  so  free; 
Besides  good  mariners,  and  shipp-boyes, 
To  guide  the  great  shipp  on  the  sea.' 

The  first  man,  that  Lord  Howard  chose^ 
Was  the  ablest  gunner  in  all  the  realm, 

Thoughe  he  was  threescore  yeeres  and  ten: 
Grood  Peter  Simon  was  his  name. 

*  Feter,'  sais  hee,  'I  must  to  the  sea, 

To  bring  home  a  traytor  live  or  dc^al: 
Before  all  others  I  have  chosen  thee; 
Of  a  hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head.' 
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*  If  70U,  my  lord,  have  chosen  mee 

Of  aiiundred  gaoners  to  be  the  head. 
Then  hang  me  up  on  yonr  maine-maat  tree, 

if  I  misse  my  marke  one  shilling  bread.' 
My  lord  then  (jiose  a  boweman  rare. 

Whose  active  hands  had  gained  fame. 
In  Yorkshire  was  this  gentleman  borne, 

And  William  Horseley  was  his  name. 

'  Horseley,'  sayd  he,  *  I  mnst  with  iqteede 

Go  aeeke  a  traytor  on  the  sea. 
And  now  of  a  hundred  bowemen  brave 

To  be  the  head  I  have  chosen  thee.' 

*  If  yon,'  quoth  hee,  *  have  chosen  mee 

Of  a  hundred  bowemen  to  be  the  head; 
On  your  maine-miist  He  hanged  bee, 
If  I  miss  twelvescore  one  penny  bread/ 


With  pikes  and  gunne^  and  bowemen  bold, 

'This  noble  Howard  is  gone  to  the  sea; 
With  a  valyant  heart  and  a  pleasant  cheare^ 

Out  at  Thames  mouth  sayled  he. 
And  days  he  scant  had  sayled  threes 

Upon  the  voyage,  he  tooke  in  hand. 
But  there  he  mett  with  a  noble  shipp, 

And  stoutely  made  itt^  stay  and  stand. 


*  Thou  must  tell  me,'  lord  Howard  said, 

*  Now  who  thou  art,  and  what's  thy  name} 
And  shewe  me  where  thy  dwelling  is: 
And  whither  bound,  and  whence  thou  came*' 

*  My  name  is  Henry  Hunt,'  quoth  hee^ 

With  a  heavye  heart,  and  a  carefuU  mind{ 

*  I  and  my  shipp  doe  both  belong 

To  the  Newcastle,  that  stands  upon  Tjne.* 

*  Hast  thou  not  heard,  nowe,  Henrye  Hunt, 

As  thou  hast  sayled  by  daye  and  by  night. 
Of  a  Scottish  rover  on  the  seas; 

Men  call  him  sir  Andrew  Barton,  knight  7 
Then  ever  he  sighed,  and  sayd  '  Alas  I' 

With  a  grieved  mind,  and  well  awayl 
'  But  over-well  I  knowe  that  wight, 

I  was  his  prisoner^esterday. 
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*Ab1  was  sayling  nppon  die  sea, 

▲  Burdeaux  voyage  for  to  fare  ; 
To  fait  hach-borde  he  clasped  me. 

And  robd  me  of  aU  mj  merchant  ware: 
And  mickle  debts,  God  wot,  I  owe, 

And  every  man  will  have  his  owne; 
And  I  am  nowe  to  London  boonde, 

Of  onrgracioaB  king  to  b^  aboone.' 


*  That  shall  not  need,'  lord  Howard  sais; 

*  Lett  me  bot  once  that  robber  see, 
For  every  pemiy  tane  thee  froe 

It  Shan  be  dcmbled  shillings  three.' 

*  Nowe  God  forefend,'  the  merchant  said, 

*  That  yoH  ahold  seek  soe  far  amisse! 
God  keepe  yon  out  of  tibat  traitors  hands! 

Full  lUle  ye  wott  what  a  man  hee  is. 


*  Hee  is  braase  within,  and  Steele  without, 

Wil^  beames  on  his  topcastle  stronger 
And  eighteen  pieces  of  ordinance 

He  carries  on  each  side  along: 
And  he  hath  a  pinnace  deerlye  dight, 

St  Andrewes  crosse,  that  is  his  guides 
pmnace  beareth  ninescore  men. 

And  fifteen  cantons  on  each  side. 


'  Were  ye  twentye  shippes,  and  he  but  one; 

I  sweare  by  ku^Le,  and  bower,  and  hall; 
He  wold  overoome  tiiem  everye  one. 

If  once  his  beames  they  doe  downe  fall.' 
'  This  is  cold  comfort,'  sais  my  lord, 

^  To  wellcome  a  stranger  thus  to  the  sea; 
Yet  lie  bring  him  and  his  shipp  to  shore. 

Or  to  Scottlaad  hee  shall  ciirrye  mee.' 

^  Then  a  noble  gunner  you  must  have, 

And  he  must  aim  weSl  with  his  ee^ 
And  sinke  his  pinnace  into  the  sea. 

Or  else  hee  never  orecome  will  bee: 
And  if  you  chance  his  shipp  to  borde, 

This  counsel  I  must  give  withall, 
Let  no  man  to  his  topcastle  goe 

To  strive  to  let  his  t^eams  downe  £aSL 
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^  And  seFen  pieoes  of  ordioancey 

I  praj  your  honour  lend  to  mee^ 
On  each  side  of  my  shipp  along^ 

And  I  win  lead  you  on  the  sea. 
A  glasse  He  sett,  that  may  he  seene. 

Whether  you  sayle  hy  day  or  night; 
And  to-morrowe,  I  sweare,  hy  nine  of  the  docke 

Ton  shall  meet  with  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight.' 


THE  SECOND  PART. 

Ths  merchant  sett  my  lorde  a  glasse 

Soe  well  apparent  in  his  sight. 
And  on  the  morrowe,  hy  nine  of  the  docke, 

He  shewed  him  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight. 
His  hachehord  it  was  gilt  with  gold, 

Soe  deerlye  dight  it  dazzled  the  ee : 

*  Nowe,  hy  my  faith,'  lord  Howarde  sais^ 

'  This  is  a  gallant  sight  to  see. 

*  Take  in  your  ancyents,  standards  eke, 

So  dose  that  no  man  may  them  see; 
And  put  me  forth  a  white  willowe  wand. 

As  merchants  use  to  sayle  the  sea.* 
But  they  stirred  neither  top,  nor  mast; 

Stoutly  they  past  Sir  Andrew  hy. 
^  What  EngHsh  chnrles  are  yonder,'  he  sayd, 

'  That  can  soe  litle  curtesye  ? 

'  Now,  hy  the  roode,  three  yeares  and  more 

I  have  heene  admirall  over  the  sea; 
And  never  an  English  nor  Portingall 

Without  my  leave  can  passe  this  way.' 
Then  called  he  forth  his  stout  pinnkce; 

*•  Fetch  hacke  yond  pedlars  nowe  to  mee  : 
I  sweare  hy  the  masse,  yon  English  churles 

Shall  all  hang  att  my  maine-mast  tree.' 

With  that  the  pinnace  itt  shott  off, 

Full  well  loid  Howard  might  it  ken; 
For  itt  stroke  down  my  lord's  fore  mast, 

And  killed  fourteen  of  his  men. 
'  Come  hither,  Simon,'  sayes  my  lord, 

*  Looke  that  thy  word  he  true,  thou  said; 
For  at  my  maine-mast  thou  shalt  hang, 

K  thou  misse  thy  marke  one  shilling  bread.'  251 
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Simon  was  old,  but  his  heart  itt  was  bold. 

His  OTdinance  he  biid  right  lowe; 
He  put  in  chaine  full  nine  jardes  long. 

With  other  great  shott  lesse,  and  moei 
And  he  lette  goe  his  great  gunnes  shott} 

See  well  he  settled  itt  with  his  ee, 
The  first  sight  that  Sir  Andrew  sawe, 

He  see  his  pinnace  sunke  in  the  sea. 

And  when  he  saw  his  pinnace  sunke, 

Lord  I  how  his  heart  with  rage  did  swell  I 

*  Nowe  cutt  my  ropes,  itt  is  time  to  be  gon; 

lie  fetch  yond  pedlars  backe  mysell.' 
When  my  Lord  sawe  Sir  Andrewe  loose. 

Within  his  heart  hee  was  full  faine  : 
*Nowe,  spread  your  ancyents,  strike  up  drummeSy 

Sound  all  your  trumpets  out  amaine.' 

'  Fight  on,  my  men,'  Sir  Andrewe  sais, 

*  Weale  howsoever  this  geere  will  sway; 
Itt  is  my  lord  admirall  of  England, 

Is  come  to  seeke  mee  on  the  sea.' 
Simon  had  a  sonne,  who  shott  right  well, 

That  did  Sir  Andrewe  mickle  scare; 
In  att  his  decke  he  gave  a  shott, 

Killed  threescore  of  his  men  of  warre.  * 

Then  Henrye  Hunt  with  rigour  hott 

Came  bravely  on  the  other  side ; 
Soone  he  drove  downe  his  fore-mast  tre^ 

And  kiUed  fourscore  men  beside. 

*  Nowe,  out  alas  !'  Sir  Andrewe  cryed, 

^  What  may  a  man  now  thinke,  or  say  ? 
Tonder  merchant  theefe,  that  pierceth  mee. 
He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday. 

*  Come  hither  to  me,  thou  Gk)rdon  good, 

That  aye  was  readye  att  my  call ; 
I  will  give  thee  three  hundred  markes, 

If  thou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  fall  * 
Lord  Howard  hee  then  calld  in  haste, 

*  Horaeley,  see  thou  be  true  in  stead ; 
For  thou  shalt  at  the  maine-mast  hang, 

If  thou  misse  twelvescore  one  penny  bread.' 
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Then  Grordon  swarved  the  maine-inast  tree^ 

He  swarved  it  with  might  and  nuune ; 
But  Horaeley  with  a  bearing  arrowe, 

Stroke  the  Gordon  through  the  braiiie ; 
And  he  fell  unto  the  haches  again, 

And  sore  his  deadlje  wounde  did  bleed  : 
Then  word  went  through  Sir  Andrews  men. 

How  that  the  Gordon  hee  was  dead. 


*  Come  hither  to  mee»  James  Hambilton^ 

Thou  art  my  only  sisters  sonne, 
If  thou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  faU, 

Six  hundred  nobles  thou  hast  wonne/ 
With  that  he  swarved  the  maine-mast  tree, 

He  swarved  it  with  nimble  art ; 
But  Horseley  with  a  broad  arrbwe 

Pierced  the  Hambilton  thorough  the  heart : 


And  downe  he  fell  upon  the  deck, 

That  with  his  blood  did  streame  amaine : 
Then  every  Scott  cryed,  *  Well-away  ! 

Alas,  a  comelye  youth  is  slaine  !' 
All  woe  begone  was  Sir  Andrew  then, 

With  griefe  and  rage  his  heart  did  swell: 

*  Go  fetch  me  forth  my  armour  of  proofe» 

For  I  will  to  the  topcastle  myseU. 

*  Groe  fetch  me  forth  my  armour  of  proofe ; 

That  gilded  is  with  gold  soe  deare  : 
Grod  be  with  my  brother  John  of  Barton  ! 

Against  the  Portingalls  hee  it  ware ; 
And  when  he  had  on  this  armour  of  proofe, 

He  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  : 
Ah  !  nere  didst  thou  meet  with  living  wight, 

My  deere  brother,  could  cope  with  thee/ 

*'  Come  hither,  Horseley,'  sayes  my  lord^ 

*  And  looke  your  shaft  that  itt  goe  rights 
Shoot  a  good  shoote  in  time  of  need. 

And  for  it  thou  shalt  be  made  a  knight.' 

*  lie  shoot  my  best,'  quoth  Horseley  then, 

*  Tour  honour  shall  see,  with  might  and  maine  | 

But  if  I  were  hanged  at  your  maine-mast, 

I  have  now  left  but  arrowes  twaine.' 
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Sir  Andrew  he  did  swarve  the  tree. 

With  right  good  will  he  swarred  then  : 
Upon  his  hreast  did  Horseley  hitt, 

But  the  arrow  bounded  back  i^en. 
Then  Horaeley  sp jed  a  piivje  i^aoe 

With  a  perfect  ^e  in  a  secrette  part ; 
Under  the  spole  of  his  right  arme 

He  amote  Sir  Andrew  to  tfie  heart. 


<  Fight  on,  my  men  !'  Sir  Andrew  sayea, 

*  A  little  Ime  hurt,  hot  jett  not  slaine ; 
De  but  lye  downe  and  bleede  a  while, 

And  tiien  Be  rise  and  fight  againe. 
Fight  on,  my  men  !*  Sir  Andrew  sayea^ 

*  And  never  flinche  before  the  foe ; 
And  stand  &st  by  St.  Andrewes  crosse 

Untin  you  heare  my  whistle  blowe.' 


They  never  heard  his  whistle  blow,- 

Which  made  their  hearts  waxe  sore  adread* 
Then  Horseley  sayd,  '  Aboard,  my  lord. 

For  well  I  wott  Sir  Andrew's  dead.' 
They  boarded  then  his  noble  shipp, 

They  boarded  it  with  might  and  maine; 
Eighteen  score  Scots  alive  they  found. 

The  rest  were  either  maimed  or  slaine. 


Lord  Howard  tooke  a  sword  in  hand. 

And  off  he  smote  Sir  Andrewes  head; 
'  I  must  have  left  England  many  a  daye, 

If  thou  wert  alive  as  thou  art  dead.'  , 
He  caused  his  body  to  be  cast 

Over  the  hatchbord  into  the  sea. 
And  about  his  middle  three  hundred  crownes: 

*  Wherever  thou  land  this  will  bury  thee.' 

Thus  from  the  warres  Lord  Howard  came^ 
And  backe  he  sayled  ore  the  maine, 

With  mickle  joy  and  triumphing 
Into  Thames  mouth  he  came  againe. 

Lord  Howard  then  a  letter  wrote, 
And  sealed  it  with  scale  and  ring; 

*  Such  a  noble  prize  have  I  brought  to  your  grace^ 
2^  As  never  did  subject  to  a  king. 
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*  Sir  Andrewes  shipp  I  bring  ynth  mee; 

A  braver  shipp  was  never  none: 
Kowe  hath  jour  grace  two  shipps  of  warr, 

Before  in  England  was  but  one.' 
King  Henryes  grace  with  royall  cheere 

Welcomed  the  noble  Howard  home, 

*  And  where,'  said  he,  *  is  this  rover  stout, 

That  I  myself e  may  give  the  doomed 

'  The  rover,  he  is  safe,  my  leige, 

Full  many  a  fadom  in  the  sea; 
If  he  were  alive  as  he  is  dead, 

I  must  have  left  England  many  a  day: 
And  your  grace  may  thank  four  men  i'  the  ship 

For  the  victory  wee  have  wonne. 
These  are  William  Horseley,  Henry  Hunt, 

And  Peter  Simon,  and  his  sonne.' 

To  Henry  Hunt,  the  king  then  sayd, 

'  In  lieu  of  what  was  from  thee  tane, 
A  noble  a  day  now  thou  shalt  have, 

Sir  Andrewes  jewels  and  his  chayne. 
And  Horseley,  thou  shalt  be  a  knight, 

And  lands  and  livings  shalt  have  store; 
Howard  shall  be  erle  Surrye  hight. 

As  Howards  erst  have  beene  before. 

*  Nowe,  Peter  Simon,  thou  art  old, 

I  will  maintaine  thee  and  thy  sonne: 
And  the  men  shall  have  five  hundred  markes 

For  the  good  service  they  have  done.' 
Then  in  came  the  queene  with,  ladyes  fair 

To  see  Sir  Aodrewe  Barton,  knight: 
They  weex^  that  hee  were  brought  on  shores 

And  thought  to  have  seen  a  gallant  sight. 

But  when  they  see  his  deadlye  face, 
And  eyes  soe  hollow  in  his  head, 

*  I  wold  give,'  quoth  the  king,  *  a  thousand  markes, 

This  man  were  alive  as  hee  is  dead: 
Tett  for  the  manful!  part  hee  playd, 

Which  fought  soe  well  with  hew  t  and  hand, 
His  men  shall  have  twelvepence  a  day, 

Till  they  come  to  my  brother  king's  high  land.' 
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Whbn  Flora  with  her  frsgraiit  flowers^ 

Bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gajp 
And  Neptune  with  his  dainty  showers^ 

Came  to  present  the  month  of  Ma/^ 
J^ng  Henry  would  a-hunting  ride. 

Over  the  river  Thames  passed  he. 
Unto  a  mountain-t(^  also 

Did  walk,  some  pleasure  for  to  see* 

Where  forty  merchants  he  espy'd, 
With  fiffy  sail  came  towards  him. 

Who  then  no  sooner  weie  arrived. 
But  on  their  knees  did  thus  complain; 

*  An't  please  your  grace,  we  cannot  sail 

To  France  no  voyage  to  be  sure, 
But  Sir  Andrew  Barton  makes  us  quail. 
And  robs  us  of  our  merchant  ware.' 

Vext  was  the  king,  and  turning  him. 
Said  to  the  lords  of  high  degree^ 

*  Have  1  ne'er  a  lord  within  my  realm. 

Dare  fetch  that  traytour  unto  me?* 
To  him  replyd  Charles  Lord  Howard, 

'  I  will,  my  liege,  with  heart  and  hand; 
If  it  will  please  you  grant  me  leave,'  he  said, 

*  I  will  perform  what  you  cammand.' 
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To  him  then  spoke  King  Henry, 

*  I  fear,  my  lord,  you  are  too  young/ 
<  No  whit  at  all,  my  liege,'  quoth  he; 

'  I  hope  to  prove  in  Talour  strong. 
The  Sa>tch  knight  I  vow  to  seek, 

In  what  place  soever  he  be. 
And  bring  ashore  with  all  his  might, 

Or  into  Scotland  he  shall  carry  mc^ 


^  A  hundred  men,'  the  king  then  said, 

'  Out  of  my  realm  shall  chosen  be^ 
Besides  sailors  and  ship-boys. 

To  guide  a  great  ship  on  the  sea. 
Bowmen  and  gunners  of  good  skill. 

Shall  for  thk  service  chosen  be, 
And  they  at  thy  command  and  will 

In  all  affairs  shiUl  wait  on  thee.' 


Lord  Howard  call'd  a  gunner  then. 

Who  was  the  best  in  all  the  realm. 
His  age  was  threescore  years  and  ten/ 

And  Peter  Simon  waa  his  name. 
My  lord  call'd  then  a  bow-man  rare. 

Whose  active  hands  had  gained  fame> 
A  gentieman  bom  in  Torkshire, 

And  William  Horsely  was  his  name. 


^  Horsely!'  quoth  he,  *  I  must  to  sea, 

^o  seek  a  traytor,  with  good  speed: 
Of  a  hundred  bow-men  brave,'  quoth  he, 

*  I  have  chosen  thee  to  be  the  head.' 
*If  you,  my  lord,  have  chosen  me 

(k  a  hundred  men  to  be  tiie  headt 
Upon  the  mainmast  Fll  hanged  be. 

If  twelve-score  I  miss  one  shilling's  breadth.' 
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Lord  Howard  then  of  courage  bold, 

Went  to  the  sea  with  pleasant  cheer. 
Not  curbed  with  winter's  piercing  cold, 

Tho'  it  was  the  stormy  time  of  year. 
Not  long  had  he  been  on  sea, 

More  in  days  than  number  three> 
But  one  Henry  Hunt  then  he  espy'd, 

A  merchant  of  Newcastle  was  he. 
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To  him  Lord  Howard  call'd  oat  amain. 
And  strictly  charged  him  to  stand; 

Demanding  then  from  whence  he  earner 
Or  where  he  did  intend  to  land. 

The  merchant  then  made  answer  soon,, 
With  heavy  heart  and  careful  mind, 

*  My  lord,  my  ship  it  doth  belong 

'  Unto  New -castle  upon  Tine. 

*  Canst  thou  show  me,'  the  lord  did  say, 

*  As  thou  didst  sail  by  day  and  night» 
A  Scottish  rover  on  the  sea^ 

His  name  is  Andrew  Barton,  knight?* 
Then  the  merchant  sighed  and  said, 

With  grieved  mind  and  well  a  way^ 

*  But  over  well  I  know  that  wight, 

I  was  his  prisoner  yesterday. 


As  I,  my  lord,  did  sail  from  Franca^ 

A  Burdeane  voyage  to  take  so  far, 
I  met  with  Sir  Andrew  Barton  thence, 

Who  robb'd  me  of  my  merchant  ware. 
And  mickle  debts  Gk)d  knows  I  owe, 

And  every  man  doth  crave  his  own; 
And  I  am  bound  to  London  now. 

Of  our  gracious  King  to  beg  a  boon/ 


*  Show  me  him,'  said  Lord  Howard  then 

*  Let  me  once  the  villain  see, 
And  every  penny  he  hath  fi^>m  thee  ta'en, 

m  double  the  same  with  shillings  three.' 
*Now,  God  forbid,'  the  merchant  said, 

^  I  fear  your  aim  that  you  will  miss; 
God  bless  you  from  his  tyranny, 

For  little  you  think  what  man  he  is. 

He  is  brass  within  and  steel  without. 

His  ship  most  huge  and  mighty  strong. 
With  eighteeti  pieces  of  ordinance. 

He  carrieth  on  each  side  along. 
With  beams  for  his  top-castle, 

As  also  being  huge  and  high. 
That  neither  English  nor  Portugal, 

Can  Sir  Andrew  Barton  pass  by.' 
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*  Hard  news  thou  shewst,'  {hen  said  the  lord^ 

*  To  welcome  strangers  to  the  sea^ 
But  as  I  said,  TU  bring  him  aboard, 

Or  into  Scotland  he  shall  carry  me.* 
The  merchant  said,  *  If  you  will  do  so, 

Take  oouncd;  then,  I  ^ray  witha^ 
Let  no  man  to  his  top  castle  go, 

Nor  strive  to  let  his  beams  downfall* 


*  Lend  me  seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  then 

Of  each  side  of  my  ship,'  said  he, 
^  And  to-morrow,  my  Lord, 

Again  I  will  your  honour  see: 
A  glass  I  set  as  may  be  seen. 

Whether  you  sail  by  day  or  night; 
And  to-morrow  be  sure  before  seven. 

You  shaU  see  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  En^ht.* 

The  merchant  set  my  Lord  a  glassy 

So  well  apparent  in  his  sight, 
That  on  the  morrow,  as  his  promise  was» 

He  saw  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight: 
The  Lord  then  swore  a  mighty  oath, 

*  Now  by  the  heavens  that  be  of  mighty 
By  faith,  believe  me,  and  my  troth, 

I  think  he  is  a  worthy  knight.' 

Sir  Andrew  Barton  seeing  him 

Thus  sconifully  to  pass  by. 
As  tho'  he  cared  not  a  pin 

For  him  and  his  company; 
Then  called  he  his  men  amain, 

*  Fetch  back  yon  pedlar  now,'  quoth  he^ 
And  ere  this  way  be  comes  again, 

m  teach  him  well  his  courtesie.' 


<  Fetch  me  my  lyon  out  of  hand,' 

Saith  the  Lord,  ^  with  pole  and  streamer  highi 
Set  up  withal  a  willow-wand. 

That  merchant  like  I  may  pass  by^ 
Thus  bravely  did  Lord  Howard  pass^ 

And  on  anchor  rise  so  high; 
No  top  sail  at  last  he  cast, 

But  as  a  foe  ^d  him  defie. 
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A  pooe  of  ordnance  soon  was  shot 

Bj  this  proud  pin^te  fieroely  then. 
Into  Lord  Howanl's  middle  deck. 

Which  cruel  shot  killed  fourteen  men* 
He  called  then  Peter  Simon,  he: 

*  Look  how  thy  word  do  stand  instead. 
For  thou  shall  be  hanged  on  main-mast. 

If  thou  miss  twelve  sootc  one  penny  breadth.* 

Then  Peter  Simon  gave  li  shot, 

Which  did  Sir  Andrew  midde  scares 
In  at  his  deck  it  came  so  hot. 

Killed  fifteen  of  his  men  of  war. 
*  Alas,'  then  said  the  Pirate  stout, 

'  I  am  in  danger  now  I  see; 
This  is  some  Lord,  I  greatly  fear. 

That  is  set  on  to  conquer  me.' 

Then  Henry  Hunt,  with  rigour  hot, 

Game  bravely  on  the  other  side, 
Who  likewise  diot  in  at  his  deck, 

And  killed  fifty  of  his  men  beside^ 
Then  *  Out  alas,'  Sir  Andrew  cryd, 

'  What  may  a  man  now  think  or  say. 
Yon  merchant  thief  that  pieroeth  me^ 

He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday.' 

Then  did  he  on  Gordion  call 

Unto  the  top  castle  for  to  go^ 
And  bid  his  beams  he  should  let  iallt 

For  he  greatly  fearH  an  overthrow. 
The  Lord  call'd  Horsely  now  in  hast^ 
*  *  Look  that  thy  word  stand  in  stead. 
For  thou  shall  be  hanged  on  mainmast, 

If  thou  miss  twelve  score  a  shilling's  breadth.* 


Then  up  mast  tree  swerved  he, 

This  stout  and  mighty  Gordions 
But  Horsely  he  most  happily 

Shot  him  under  his  collar-bone: 
Then  call'd  he  on  his  nephew  then, 

Said,  '  Sister's  son,  I  have  no  mo. 
Three  hundred  pound  I  will  give  thee^ 

If  thou  will  to  top  castle  go.' 
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Then  sfeontly  he  began  to  dimb^ 

From  off  the  mastaoom'd  to  depart. 
Biit  Horsely  soon  prevented  him» 

And  deadly  {ueroed  him  to  the  heart. 
His  men  being  slain,  then  up  amain. 

Did  this  proud  pirate  dimb  with  speed, 
For  armour  of  proof  he  had  on. 

And  ^  not  dint  of  arrows  dread 


'Ckmie  hither,  Horsley/  said  the  Lord, 

*  See  thou  thy  arrows  aim  aright; 
Great  means  to  thee  I  will  afford, 

And  if  thou  speedst,  IH  make  thee  knight' 
8ir  Andrew  did  dimb  up  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  and  all  his  main) 
Then  upon  the  breast  hit  Horsley  he^ 

Till  the  arrow  did  return  again. 

Then  Horsley  spied  a  private  place, 

Witli  a  perfect  eye^  in  a  secret  part, 
Bis  arrow  swiftly  flew  apace, 

An^  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 
'Fight  on,  fight  on,  my  merry  men  all, 

A  little  I  am  hurt,  yet  not  slain; 
m  but  lie  down  and  bleed  awhile, 

And  come  and  fight  with  you  again,' 

'And  do  not,'  said  he,  *  fear  English  rogues^ 

And  of  your  foes  stand  not  in  awe, 
But  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrew's  crosses 

Until  you  hear  my  whistle  blow.' 
They  never  heard  Ins  whistle  blow. 

Which  made  them  all  full  sore  afraid. 
Then  Horsdy  said,  *  My  Lord,  aboard. 

For  now  Sir  Andrew  Barton's  dead.' 


Thus  boarded  they  his  gallant  ship, 

With  right  good  will  and  all  their  main, 
Eighteen  score  Scots  aUve  in  it. 

Besides  as  many  more  was  slain. 
Tlie  Lord  went  where  Sir  Andrew  lay, 

And  quickly  thence  cut  off  his  head; 
'  I  should  forsake  England  nuiny  a  day, 

If  thou  wert  alive  as  thou  art  dead. 
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Thus  from  the  wan  Lotd  Howard  came^ 
With  midcle  joy  and  triumphing; 

The  pirate'a  head  he  brought  aloog 
For  to  preaeat  unto  our  King: 

Who  haply  unto  him  did  aay, 
Before  he  well  knew  what  was  done^ 

*  Where  is  the  knight  and  pirate  gay. 

That  I  myself  may  give  ihe  doomP 

*  You  msv  thank  God,*  then  aald  tfie  Lord, 

*  And  four  men  in  the  ship/  quoth  he^ 
That  we  are  safely  coipe  aahore, 

Sith  you  never  had  such  an  enemy; 
That  is  Henry  Hnnt»  and  Peter  Simon^ 

William  Horsely,  and  Petfsr's  soi^; 
Therefore  reward  them  for  their  pain% 

For  they  did  service  at  their  turn.' 

To  the  merchant  therefore  the  king  he  sai^ 

In  lieu  of  what  he  hath  from  thee  tane^ 
I  give  thee  a  noble  a-da^. 

Sir  Andrew's  whistle  and  his  chain: 
To  Peter  Simon  a  crown  a-day. 

And  half-a-crown  a-day  to  Peter's  son, 
And  that  was  for  a  shot  so  gay, 

Which  bravely  brought  Sir  Andrew  down. 

Horselyy  I  will  make  thee  a  kuighty 

And  in  Yorkshire  thou  sbalt  dwell: 
Lord  Howard  shall  Earl  Bury  hight^ 

For  this  act  he  deserveth  well. 
Kinety  pound  to  our  E^nglishmen, 

Who  in  this  fight  did  stoutly  stand; 
And  twelve-pence  a-day  to  the  Soots^  ttU  they 

Come  to  my  brother  sing's  high  land. 
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OW  pooder  well,  jou  parents  deare^ 

These  hordes  wtucfa  I  slull  write; 
A  doleful  story  jrau  shdll  bear& 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Korfoike  dwelt  of  late, 
Whose  wealth  and  riches  did  aarmouDt 

Most  men  of  his  estate^ 
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Sore  Bicke  he  was,  and  like  to  dye. 

No  heipe  his  life  could  save; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sicke  did  lye^ 

And  both  poesest  one  grave.  - 
No  love  between  these  two  was  lo6t> 

Each  was  to  other  kinder 
In  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  dyed» 

And  left  two  babes  behinde: 


The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy. 

Not  passing  three  yeares  old$ 
The  other  a  girl  more  young  than  he, 

And  made  in  beautyes  molde. 
The  father  left  his  litUe  son, 

As  plainlye  doth  appeare, 
When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come^ 

Three  hundred  poundes  a  yeare. 

And  to  his  little  daughter  Jane^ 

Five  hundred  poundes  in  gold. 
To  be  paid  downe  on  marriage-day. 

Which  might  not  be  oontrolld; 
But  if  the  children  chance  to  dye» 

Ere  they  to  age  should  come, 
Their  undo  should  possesse  their  wealthi 

For  so  the  wille  did  run. 


Now,  brother,  said  the  dying  man. 

Look  to  my  children  deare; 
Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl. 

No  firiendes  else  have  they  here: 
To  €rod  and  you  I  do  ccwunend 

My  children  deare  this  day; 
But  little  while  be  sure  we  have 

Within  this  world  to  staye. 


Tou  must  be  father  and  mother  both, 

And  undo  all  in  one; 
€rod  knowes  what  will  become  of  them, 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
With  that  bespake  their  mother  deare, 

O  brother  kinde,  quoth  shee, 
Tou  are  the  man  must  bring  my  babes 

To  wealth  or  miserie: 
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If  you  do  keep  them  carefulljy 

Then  Grod  will  you  reward; 
Bat  if  you  otherwise  should  deal, 

Gk)d  wiU  your  deedes  r^ard. 
With  lippes  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

They  kist  their  children  small: 
God  bless  you  both,  my  children  deare! 

With  that  the  teares  did  falL 


These  speeches  then  their  brother  spake 

To  tins  sicke  couple  there: 
The  keeping  of  your  little  ones, 

Sweet  sister,  do  not  feare: 
God  never  prosper  me  nor  mine, 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have, 
If  I  do  wrong  your  children  deare, 

When  you  are  layd  in  grave. 


The  parents  bdng  dead  and  gone. 

The  children  home  he  takes. 
And  brings  them  straite  unto  his  house, 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  daye, 
But,  for  their  wealth,  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  awaye. 

He  bargaind  with  two  ruffians  strong, 

Whidi  were  of  furious  mood. 
That  they  should  take  the  children  young. 

And  slaye  them  in  a  wood: 
He  told  his  wife  an  artful  tale. 

He  would  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  faire  Londbn, 

With  one  that  was  his  friend. 


Away  then  went  those  pretty  babes, 

Rejoycing  at  that  tide, 
Bcgoycing  with  a  merry  minde 

They  &ould  on  cock-horse  ride. 
They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly. 

As  they  rode  on  the  waye. 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be, 

And  work  their  lives  decay e:  265 
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So  that  the  pretty  speeche  they  had. 

Made  Mnrdere  heart  relent; 
And  they  that  undertooke  the  deed. 

Full  sore  did  now  repent. 
Yet  one  of  them,  more  hard  of  hearty 

Did  Towe  to  do  his  chars^e, 
Becanae  the  wretch,  that  hired  him. 

Had  paid  him  very  lai^ 


The  otiier  wo Vt  agree  thereto^ 

So  here  they  fall  to  strife; 
With  one  another  they  did  fig^t 

About  the  childrena  life: 
And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood. 

Did  slaye  the  other  there^ 
Within  an  unfrequented  wood; 

The  babes  did  quake  for  feare! 


He  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

Teares  standing  in  ^eir  tje^ 
And  bade  them  stndtwaye  lollow  him. 

And  look  they  did  not  ctye: 
And  two  long  miles  he  ledd  them  on, 

WhOe  they  for  food  oomplaine: 
Staye  here,  quoth  he,  ni  bring  you  bread, 

When  I  dome  back  againe. 

lliese  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Went  wandering  up  and  downe: 
But  nerer  more  they  sawe  the  man 

Approaching  firom  the  town: 
Their  prettye  Uppes  with  black-berries 

Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed, 
And  when  tiiey  saw  tlie  darksome  night, 

They  sot  them  downe  and  cryed. 

Hius  wandered  these  two  pretty  babes, 

Till  deathe  did  end  their  gri^ 
In  one  anothers  arms  they  dyed, 

As  wanting  due  relief: 
No  burial  these  pretly  babee 

Of  any  man  reeeivesi 
Tin  Robin-red-bieast  painAilly 

Did  cover  them  with  leares. 
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And  now  tlie  heavy  wratbe  of  God 

Upon  their  nnde  fell; 
Tea,  fetirfull  fiends  did  haunt  Mb  bDaWi 

Hb  conscience  felt  an  hell: 
His  bamee  were  fired,  his  goods  consumed, 

His  landea  were  Wren  made^ 
His  cattle  djed  within  the  field, 

And  nothing  with  him  stayd. 

And  in  iba  rOTBge  to  Fortugal 

Two  of  his  sonnes  did  dye; 
And  to  conclude,  bimselfe  was  brought 

To  want  and  miserye; 
He  pawnd  and  mort^iged  all  hia  land 

^n  seven  jesies  came  about 
And  now  at  length  this  wicked  act 

Did  bjr  this  meanea  come  ont: 

The  fellowe,  that  did  take  in  hand 

These  children  for  to  kill, 
Waa  for  a  robbeir  judged  to  dye, 

Such  was  God's  blessed  will: 
Who  did  cenfess  the  very  truth, 

As  here  bath  been  displayd: 
Their  ancle  having  dyed  in  gaoL 

Where  he  for  debt  was  layd. 

Toa  that  ezacnton  be  made. 

And  oveo'seere  ek«^ 
Of  children  that  be  &therleS8 

And  inianta  mild  and  meeke; 
Take  yon  example  by  this  thing, 

And  3rield  to  each  his  right. 
Lest  God  with  such  like  miserye 

Your  wioked  minds  requite. 


CFrom  *MiiutTCl«7 of  the  Soottbh  Bordar.'} 
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ERLmTON  had  a  fair  daoghfer, 
I  wat  he  weird  her  in  a  great  sin. 

For  he  has  built  a  biglj  bower. 
An'  a'  to  put  that  lady  in. 

An'  he  has  wam'd  her  sisters  six. 
An'  sae  has  he  her  brethren  se'en. 

Gather  to  watch  her  a'  the  night, 
Or  else  to  seek  her  mom  an  e'en. 

She  hadna  been  i'  that  biglj  bower, 

Na  not  a  night,  but  haieLj  ane. 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Chapp'd  at  the  door,  cryin',  ^  Peace  withinr 

O  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 
That  chape  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin? 

*  O  it  is  Willie,  jour  ain  true  love^ 

I  pray  you  rise  an'  let  me  inl' 

*  But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake^ 

An'  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane; 
But  ni  come  to  the  green-wood  the  mom, 
Whar  blooms  the  brier,  by  momin'  dawn.* 

Then  she's  gane  to  her  bed  again, 
Where  she  has  layen  till  the  cock  crew  thrice^ 

Then  she  said  to  her  sisters  a', 
'  Maidens,  'tis  time  for  us  to  rise.' . 

She  pat  on  her  back  her  silken  gown. 

An'  on  her  breast  a  siller  pin. 
An'  she's  tane  a  sister  in  ilka  hand, 

An'  to  the  green-wood  she  is  gane. 

She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love^ 

Whae  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta'en. 
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He  took  her  aisten  by  the  Jiand^ 

He  kiss'd  them  baith,  an'  sent  them  hame. 
An'  he's  ta'en  his  true  love  him  behiDd, 

And  through  the  green-wood  they  are  gane. 

They  hadna  ridden  in  the  bonnie  green-wood^ 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
When  there  came  fifteen  o'  the  boldest  knights^ 

That  ever  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight,  ^ 
He  wore  the  grey  hair  on  his  chin, 

Says,  « Yield  to  me  thy  lady  bright, 
An*  thou  Shalt  walk  the  woods  within.* 

'  For  me  to  yield  my  lady  bright 

To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee, 
People  wad  think  I  war  gane  mad. 

Or  a'  the  courage  fiown  frae  me.' 

But  up  then  spake  the  second  knight, 

I  wat  he  spake  right  boustouslie, 
•Yield  me  thy  life,  or  thy  lady  brigb^ 

Or  here  the  tane  of  us  shall  die.' 

'  My  lady  is  my  warld's  meed: 

My  life  I  winna  yield  to  nane; 
But  if  ye  be  men  of  your  manhead. 

Yell  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane.' 

He  liehted  aff  his  milk-white  steed. 
Air  gae  his  lady  him  by  the  head, 

Sa/n,  *  See  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer, 
Untill  ye  see  my  body  bleed.' 

He  set  his  back  unto  an  aik, 

He  set  his  feet  against  a  stane, 
An'  he  has  fought  these  fifteen  men. 

An'  kill'd  them  a'  but  barely  ane; 
For  he  has  left  that  aged  knight, 

An'  a'  to  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

When  he  gaed  to  his  l&dy  fair, 

I  wat  he  kiss'd  her  tenderlie; 
'  Thou  art  mine  ain  love,  I  have  thee  bought  r 

Now  we  shall  walk  the  green-wood  free' 
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N  yonder  hill  s  cutle  atandes. 
With  wftlles  and  tovres  bedight, 

And  jonder  lives  the  Child  of  EUe, 
A  youDge  and  comely  knighta 


The  Child  of  SBa  to  hia  g«rd«B  vealiW 
And  stood  at  hia  garden  pale^ 

Whan^lol  WfehehddfaigEmmdMiiiipaBa 
Gome  tr^lpiDga  dojvBA;  the.  dak^ 

The  Chilli  of  SUe  he  kyed  him  thenoe^ 

Y-wis  heatoode  not  atiUei 
And  aoooe  he.  metto:  laiie  Eauneiioaa  page 

Come  climbing  np  the  hitta. . 


Nowe;  Chriato:  thee  sare^  thou  li^.  footrpag^ 

Now  Chiiate  thee  aave  and^aeel 
(Ml  teUe  me  how  does  thjr  ladjse  gffje^ . 

And  whalkflMj  thy.  ^jriiogea  beak? 

Mylady  shoe  ia  idl- woak-bagon% 
And  the  teana  thi^fidie  fcom  ber.ejne; 

And  aye  she  laments  the  deadljw  iende. 
Betweene  her  honae  and  thine* 

And  here  shee.aaoda  thee  a  ailkeaacarfe 

Bedewde  widkmany  a^tearoi 
And  hiddea  thee  sometunea.thinkp.oaher} 

Who  loved  thee  so.  dease* 

And  hBBe.  shoe  sends  thee  a  ring  of  golde 

The  last  boone  thou  mayst  havei 
And  biddea  thee  weareit  for  her  sake^ 

Whan  she  ia  layde. in  grave. 

For*  ah!  her  gentle  beast  ia  brok%i 

And  in  grave  soone  must  shoe  bee, 
Sith  her  fiSheRbath.choseJierianew  new  love, 

And  fovbidde.her  to.think  of  thee. 

Her  father  hadi'broiigbt  her  a»carlish  Imight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  eonntr^ye^ 
And  wilUn  three  dayea  shoe  most  him  wedde. 

Or  he  vowea.he  will  hec  slaye. 

Nowe  1^  thee-backei  thou  little  foot-page» 

And  greet. thy 'ladye  from  mee^ 
And  telle  her  that  I  her  ownetme  love 

Will  dye^  or  sette  her  free. 

Nowe  hve-thee  backe,  thou. little  Ibot-page, 

And  let  thy  fair  ladye  know* 
This  night  will  I  bee  at  her  bowre^wiad^w^ 

Betide  me  weale  on  woe. 
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The  boje  he  tripped^  the  boje  he  nuine^ 

He  neither  stint  ne  stajd 
Untill  he  came  to  fair  Emmelines  bowre^     • 

Whan  kneeling  downe  he  sayd, 

O  ladye,  Ire  been  with  ihj  own  tme  love, 
And  he  greets  thee  well  by  mee; 

This  night  will  he  bee  at  thy  bowre-windbi^e^ 
And  dye  or  sette  thee  free. 

Nowe  daye  was  gone^  and  night  was  oome, 

And  all  were  fast  adeepe, 
All  save  the  ladye  Emmeline, 

Who  sate  in  her  bowre  to  weepe: 

And  soone  shee  heard  her  tme  loves  voice 

Lowe  whispering  at  the  walle, 
Awake^  awake,  my  deare  lady^, 

Tis  I  thy  tme  love  calL 

Awake,  awake^  my  ladye  deare, 
Come^  mount  this  faire  palfUiye: 

This  ladder  of  ropes  will  lette  thee  downe^ 
lie  carrye  thee  hence  awaye. 

Nowe  nay,  nowe  nay,  thou  gentle  knight» 

Nowe  nay,  this  may  not  bee; 
For  aye  sould  I  tint  my  maiden  fame^ 

If  fdone  I  should  wend  with  thee. 

O  ladye,  thou  with  a  knighte  so  tme, 

Mayst  safelye  wend  alone. 
To  my  ladye  mother  I  will  thee  faringe, 

Where  marriage  shall  make  us  one. 
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*  My  father  he  is  a  baron  bolder  I 

Of  lynage  proude  and  bye;  j 

And  what  would  he  saye  if  his  daught^ 
Awaye  with  a  knight  should  fly? 

Ah  I  well  I  wot,  he  never  would  rest^ 
Nor  his  meate  should  doe  him  no  goode, 

Till  he  had  slayne  thee,  ChOd  of  Elle, 
And  seene  thy  deare  hearts  bloode.' 

0  ladye,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  sette, 
'  And  a  little  space  him  fro, 

1  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 
_ ,  Nor  the  worst  that  he  could  doe. 
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0  ladje,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  sette^ 
And  once  without  this  walle» 

1  would  not  care  for  thj  cruel  father, 
Nor  the  worst  that  might  befalle. 

Faire  Emmeline  sighed,  faire  Emmeline  wept. 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe: 
At  length  he  seizde  her  lillj-white  hand. 

And  downe  the  ladder  he  drewei 

And  thrice  he  daspde  her  to  his  breste, 

And  kist  her  tenderBe; 
The  teares  that  iell  from  her  fair  eyes, 

Ranne  like  the  fountayno'free. 

Hee  mounted  himselfe  on  his  steede  so  talle» 

And  her  on  a  faire  palfr&ye. 
And  slung  his  bugle  about  his  necke^ 

And  roundlye  Uiey  rode  awaye. 

All  this  beheard  her  owne  damselle. 

In  her  bed  whereas  shee  ley> 
Quoth  shee,  My  lord  shall  knowe  of  this, 

Soe  I  shall  have  golde  and  fee. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  baron  bolde! 

Awake,  my  noble  darnel 
Tour  daughter  is  fledde  with  the  Childe  of  Elle 

To  doe  the  deede  of  shame. 

The  baron  he  woke,  the  baron  he  rose. 
And  called  his  merrye  men  all: 

*  And  come  thou  forth,  Sir  John  the  knighte, 

The  ladye  is  carried  to  thralL* 

Fair  Emmeline  scant  had  ridden  a  mile, 

A  mile  forth  of  the  towne. 
When  she  was  aware  of  her  fathers  men 

Come  galloping  over  the  downe: 

And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight. 
Sir  John  of  the  north  countritye: 

*  Nowe  stop,  nowe  stop,  thou  false  traitbure^ 

Nor  carry  that  ladye  awaye. 

For  she  is  come  of  hye  lyn^e, 

And  was  of  a  ladye  borne. 

And  ill  it  beseems  thee  a  false  churles  sonne 

To  carrye  her  hence  to  scorne.' 
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Nowe  load  thoa  lyest.  Sir  John  the  knight* 

Nowe  thou  docst  lye  of  mee; 
A  knight  mee  gott,  and  aladje  me  bote^ 

Soe  never  did  none  by  thee. 

But  light  nowe  downe,  my  ladye  faire^ 
Light  downe»  and  hold  my  steed. 

While  I  and  this  disoourteoos  knighte 
Doe  trye  this  arduous  deede. 

But  light  now  downe,  my  deare  lady^, 
Light  downe,  and  hold  my  horse; 

While  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 
Doe  trye  our  valours  force. 

Fair  Emmeline  sighde,  fair  Emmeline  wep^ 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe. 
While  twixt  her  love  and  the  carlish  knight 

Past  many  a  baleful  blowe. 

The  Child  of  Elle  hee  fought  soe  well, 
As  his  weapone  he  wavde  amaine. 

That  soone  he  had  slaine  the  carlish  knight. 
And  layde  him  upon  the  plaine. 

And  nowe  the  baron,  and  all  his  men 

Full  fast  approached  nye: 
Ah  I  what  may  ladye  Emmeline  doe? 

Twere  now  no  boote  to  flye. 

Her  lover  he  put  his  home  to  his  month. 
And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill. 

And  soone  he  saw  his  owne  merry  men 
Come  ryding  over  the  hilL 

'  Nowe  hold  thy  hand,  thou  bold  barbn, 

I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  hand. 
Nor  ruUiless  rend  two  gentle  hearts, 

Fast  knit  in  true  loves  band. 

Tl^  daughter  I  have  dearly  lovde 

Full  long  and  many  a  day; 
But  with  such  love  as  holy  kirke 

Hath  freelye  sayd  wee  may. 

O  give  consent,  shoe  may  be  mine, 

And  blesse  a  faithfull  paire: 
My  lands  and  livings  are  not  small. 

My  house  and  lynage  faire: 
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My  mother  she  was  an  earles  daughter. 
And  a  noble  knjght  my  aire       ■ 

The  baron  he  frownde»  and  tumde  awaj 
With  mickle  dole  and  ire. 

Fair  Emmeline  sighde,  faire  Emmeline  wept, 

And  did  all  tremblinge  stand: 
At  lengthe  she  sprange  upon  her  knee, 

And  held  his  lifted  hand. 

Pardon,  my  lorde  and  father  deare, 
This  faire  yong  knyght  and  mee: 

Trust  me,  bat  for  the  carlish  knyght, 
I  never  had  fled  from  thee. 

Oft  have  you  callde  your  Emmeline 

Tour  darling  and  your  joye; 
O  let  not  then  your  harsh  resolves 

Tour  Emmeline  destroye. 

The  baron  he  stroakt  his  dark*brown  cheeke. 

And  tumde  his  heade  asyde 
To  whipe  awaye  the  starting  teare^ 

He  proudly  strave  to  hyde. 

In  deepe  revolving  thought  he  stoode. 

And  musde  a  little  space: 
Then  raisde  faire  Emmeline  from  the  grounde. 

With  many  a  fond  embrace. 

Here  take  her.  Child  of  Elle,  he  sayd. 

And  gave  her  lillye  hand; 
Here  take  my  deare  and  only  child, 

And  with  her  half  my  land: 

Thy  father  once  mine  honour  wrongde 

In  dayes  of  ;^outhful  pride; 
Do  thou  the  iiyurye  repayre 

In  fondnesse  for  thy  bride. 

And  as  thou  love  her,  and  hold  her  deare. 

Heaven  prosper  thee  and  thine: 
And  nowe  my  blessing  wend  wi*  thee, 

My  lovelye  Emmelme. 

rStann^O.  *  Prom  Um  word  M^«e,  this  hath  been  thoaght  to  be  a  SoottUh 
belled;  but  It  mvet  be  eeknovledted  tbet  the  Une  reliBrred  to  ieemoDgthe 
editions  inpplied  by  the  Editor:  beddee,  in  the  northern  oountlee  of  Bng- 
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To  ryse  the  dere  out  of  theyr  denne. 
Such  sightes  hath  ofte  hene  sene ; 

As  by  thre  yemen  of  the  north  countrey, 
By  them  it  is  I  mesne : 

The  one  of  them  hight  Adsm  Bel, 
The  other  Clym  of  the  Clough, 

The  thyrd  ivas  William  of  Cloudesly, 
An  archer  good  ynough. 

They  were  outlawed  for  yenyson. 

These  yemen  eyerechone ; 
They  swore  them  brethren  upon  a  day. 

To  Englysshe-wood  for  to  gone. 

Now  lith  and  lysten,  gentylmen. 

That  of  myrthes  loyeth  to  here  : 
Two  of  them  were  single  men, 
'     Tlie  third  had  a  we&ed  fere. 

Wyllyam  was  the  wedded  man, 
Muche  more  then  was  hys  care. 

He  sayde  to  hys  brethren  upon  a  day. 
To  Caerlel  he  would  fare. 

For  to  speke  with  fayre  Alse  hys  wife. 
And  with  hys  chyldren  thre. 

By  my  trouth,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 
Not  by  the  counsell  of  me ; 

For  if  ye  go  to  Caerlel,  brother. 
And  fnm  thys  wylde  wode  wende. 

If  the  justice  mai  you  take. 
Tour  lyfe  were  at  an  ende. 

K  that  I  come  not  tomorrowe,  brother. 

By  pryme  to  you  agayne, 
TVutse  not  els  but  that  I  am  take. 

Or  else  that  I  am  slayne. 

He  toke  hys  leaye  of  hys  brethren  two. 

And  to  Carlel  he  is  gon. 
There  he  knocked  at  hys  owne  windowe, 

Shortlye  and  anone. 

Where  be  you,  fayre  Alyce,  my  wyfe 

And  my  chyldren  three  ? 
Lyj^tly  let  in  thyne  owne  husbande, 

Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^. 
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Alas !  then  savde  fime  Alyoe^ 

And  sjghed  wonderous  8ore» 
Thys  place  hath  ben  besette  for  you, 

Thys  half  yere  and  more. 

Now  am  I  here,  sayde  douded^, 

I  woulde  that  I  m  were  :— 
Now  feche  us  meate  and  drynke  ynoughe, 

And  let  us  make  good  chere. 

She  fetched  hym  meat  and  drynke  plenty^ 

Lyke  a  true  wedded  wvfe. 
And  pleased  hym  wrth  that  she  had, 

Wnome  she  loved  as  her  lyfe. 

There  lay  an  old  wyfe  in  that  place, 

A  lytle  besyde  the  fyre, 
Whych  Wyllyam  had  found  of  cheiytye 

More  then  seyen  yere  ; 

Up  she  rose  and  walked  ful  styll, 

Eyel  mote  she  spede  therefoore. 
For  she  had  not  set  no  fote  on  ground 

In  seTen  yere  before. 

She  went  unto  the  justice  hall. 

As  fiist  as  she  could  hye  ; 
Thys  nyght  is  come  unto  this  town 

Wyllyam  of  Cloudesld. 

Thereof  the  justice  was  full  fayne. 

And  so  was  the  shirife  also ; 
Thou  shalt  not  travaile  hether,  dame,  for  nought. 

Thy  meed  thou  shalt  have  or  thou  go. 

They  gave  to  her  a  ryeht  good  goune. 
Of  scarlat  it  was  as  I  heard  sayne, 

She  toke  the  ^ft  and  home  she  wente. 
And  couched  her  downe  agayne. 

They  raysed  the  towne  of  mery  Carlel, 

In  all  the  hast  that  they  can, — 
And  came  thronging  to  Wyllyames  house. 

As  fast  as  they  myght  gone. 

Theyr  they  besette  that  good  yeman. 

Round  about  on  every  syde  ; 
W^lyam  hearde  great  uoyse  of  folkes 

That  heyther-ward  they  hyed. 
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Aljoe  opened  a  sbot-wyndow, 

And  loked  all  about, 
She  was  ware  of  the  justice  and  shirife  bothe, 

Wyth  a  full  great  route. 

Alas  I  treason !  crfd  Alejce, 

Ever  wo  may  thou  be ! 
Go  into  my  chambre,  my  husbandi  she  sajd, 

Swete  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesld. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  buder, 

Hys  bow  hys  chyldren  thre, 
And  wente  into  hys  strongest  chamber, 

Where  he  tiiought  surest  to  b^ 

Fayre  Alice,  folowed  him  as  a  lover  true, 

With  a  poUaxe  in  her  hande  ; 
He  shal  be  dead  that  here  cometh  in 

Thys  dore  whyle  I  may  stand. 

Cloudesl^  bent  a  wel  good  bowe. 

That  was  of  trusty  tre. 
He  smot  the  justise  on  the  brest, 

That  hys  arrowe  brest  in  thre. 

Gods  curse  on  his  hartt,  saide  WiUiam, 

Thy8  day  thy  cote  dyd  on. 
If  it  had  ben  no  better  then  myne, 

It  had  gone  nere  thy  bone. 

Teldethe  Cloudesl^,  sayd  the  justise. 
And  thy  bowe  and  thy  arrowes  the  fro. 

Gods  curse  on  hys  hart,  sayde  fair  Alice, 
That  my  husMmd  councelleth  so. 

Set  iyre  on  the  house,  saide  the  sherife, 

SyUi  it  wyll  no  better  be, 
And  brenne  we  therin  ^^llliam,  he  saide, 

Hys  wyfe  and  chyldren  thre. 

Thev  fyred  the  house  in  many  a  piace, 

lliefyre  flewupon  bye; 
Alas  I  tnen  cryed  fayr  Alice, 

I  se  we  here  shall  dy. 

William  openyd  hys  backe  wyndow. 
That  was  in  hys  chambre  on  hie^ 

And  wyth  shetes  let  hys  wyfe  downe^ 
And  hys  chyldren  thre. 
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Have  here  my  treasure,  sayde  WiDiam, 

Mywyfe  and  my  chyldren  thre. 
For  Christes  love  do  tnem  no  banne. 

But  wreke  you  aU  on  me. 

WyUyam  shot  so  wonderous  well, 

Tyll  hys  arrowes  were  all  ygo. 
And  the  fyre  so  fast  xxpou  hym  fell. 

That  hys  bowstryng  brent  in  two* 

The  sperdes  brent  and  fell  hym  on, 

Good  WyUyam  of  Ooudesl^ ! 
But  than  wax  he  a  wofuU  man. 

And  sayde,  thys  b  a  cowardes  death  to  me. 

Lever  I  had,  sayde  WyDyam, 
With  my  sworde  in  the  route  to  renne. 

Then  here  among  myne  ennemyes  wode. 
Thus  cruelly  to  bren. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  bucUer, 

And  among  them  all  he  ran. 
Where  the  people  were  most  in  prece. 

He  smot  downe  mmj  a  man. 

• 

There  myght  no  man  stand  hys  stroke, 

So  fersly  on  them  he  ran ; 
Then  they  threw  wyndowes  and  dores  on  him. 

And  so  toke  that  good  yemim. 

There  they  hym  bounde  both  hand  and  fote. 

And  in  depe  dongeon  hym  cast ; 
Now,  Cloudesl^,  sayd  the  bye  justice. 

Thou  shalt  be  hiuiged  in  hast. 

One  vow  shal  I  make,  sayde  the  sherife, 

A  payre  of  new  gaJowes  shall  I  for  the  make. 

And  the  gates  of  Caerlel  shal  be  shutte. 
There  shall  no  man  come  in  therat. 

Then  shall  not  helpe  Ghm  of  the  Cloughe, 

Nor  yet  shall  Adam  Bell, 
Though  they  came  with  a  thousand  mo. 

Nor  all  the  devels  in  hell. 

Early  in  the  momyng  the  justice  uprose, 

To  the  gates  first  gan  he  gon. 
And  commanndede  to  be  shut  full  doce 

Lightil6  everychone. 
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Then  went  he  to  the  market-plaoey 

As  fast  as  he  coulde  hye, 
A  Mjre  of  new  fi;allou8  there  dyd  he  up  set» 

fiesyde  the  pjUory. 

• 

A  lytle  hoy  stod  them  amonoe, 

And  asked  what  meaned  that  gallow  tre 

They  sayde,  to  hange  agood  yeamkn. 
Called  Wyllyam  of  Ooudesld« 

That  lytle  boye  was  the  towne  swyne-heard. 

And  kept  fayre  Alyoe  swyne. 
Oft  he  had  seene  Cloudesl^  in  the  wodde^ 

And  geyen  hym  there  to  dyne. 

He  went  out  att  a  creyes  in  the  wall. 

And  lightly  to  the  wood  dyd  gone. 
There  met  he  with  these  wight  yongemen. 

Shortly  and  anone. 

Alas  I  then  sayde  that  lytle  boye. 

Ye  tary  here  all  to  longe ; 
Glondesl^  is  taken  and  dampned  to  death, 

AU  readye  for  to  honge. 

Alas  t  then  sayde  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  eyer  we  see  thys  daye  I 
He  myght  her  with  ns  have  dwelled. 

So  one  as  we  dyd  him  praye  I 

He  myght  haye  taryedin  grene  foreste. 

Under  the  shadowes  sheene. 
And  haye  kepte  both  hym  and  ns  in  reaste. 

Out  of  trouble  and  teene  ! 

Adam  bent  a  ryght  good  bow, 

A  great  hart  sone  nad  he  slayne. 
Take  that,  chylde,  he  sayde  to  thy  dynner. 

And  bryng  me  myne  arrowe  agayne* 

Now  go  we  hence,  sayed  these  wight  yongmeu, 

Tary  we  no  lengerhere ; 
We  shaU  hym  borowe,  by  Oods  grace, 

Though  we  bye  it  fiiU  dere. 

To  Caerlel  went  these  good  yem^ 

On  a  mery  momyne  of  Maye. 
Here  is  a  fyt  of  Clouaesli, 

And  another  is  for  to  saye*  281 


And  when  they  came  to  meiy  CaerleQ, 

In  a  fayre  momyng  tyde. 
They  fbtinde  the  f^tes  shut  them  untyD, 

Rornid  about  on  every  syde. 

Alai  1  than  sayd  good  Adam  Bell, 
That  ever  we  were  made  men ! 

These  gates  be  shut  so  wonderous  wel. 
That  we  may  not  come  here  in. 

Then  apaVe  him  Clym  of  the  Clough, 
Wylh  a  wyle  we  wyt  ua  in  bryng ; 
aaye  we  be  mesaengera, 
rgnt  c. 


Streyght 


e  nowe  from  our  king. 


Adam  said,  I  have  a  letter  written  vrd. 

Now  let  ua  wysely  werke. 
We  wyl  aaye  we  have  the  longea  sealea, 

I  holde  the  portter  no  clerke. 
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Then  Adam  Bell  bete  on  the  gate. 

With  strokes  great  and  strong, 
The  porter  herde  suehe  no jse  therat. 

And  to  the  gate  he  throng. 

Who  is  there  nowe,  sayde  the  porter, 

That  maketh  all  thys  knocking  T 
We  be  tow  mesaenffers,  sayde  Clim  of  the  Clough, 

Be  come  rygbt  Rom  our  kypg. 

We  bare  a  letter,  sayd  Adam  Bel, 

To  the  justice  we  must  it  bryng : 
Let  us  in  our  messag  to  do, 

That  we  were  agayne  to  our  kyng. 

Here  oommeth  none  in,  sayd  the  porter. 

Be  hym  that  dyed  upon  a  tre, 
Tyll  a  false  thefe  be  hanged, 

Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^. 

Then  spake  the  good  yeman  Clym  of  the  Clough, 

Ai^"*  swore  by  Mary  fire. 
And  li  that  we  stande  longe  wythout, 

Lyke  a  thefe  hanged  shalt  thou  be. 

iiO  here  we  haTe  the  kynges  seale  ; 

What !  lordeyne,  art  thou  wode  7 
The  porter  went  it  had  ben  so. 

And  lyghtly  dyd  of  hys  bode. 

Welcome  be  my  lordes  seale,  he  saide, 

For  that  ye  shall  come  in. 
He  opened  the  gate  full  shortlye. 

An  eyyl  openyng  for  him. 

Now  are  we  in,  sayde  Adam  Bell, 

Thereof  we  are  full  faine. 
But  Christ  knows,  that  harowed  heU, 

How  we  shall  com  out  agayne. 

Had  we  the  keys,  said  Clim  of  the  Olough, 

Ryght  wel  then  shoulde  we  spede  ; 
Then  might  we  come  out  wel  ynough, 

.  When  we  se  tyme  and  nede. 

They  called  the  porter  to  counsell, 

And  wrange  hys  necke  in  two, 
And  caste  him  in  a  depe  donge^. 

And  toke  hys  keys  hym  fro.  263 
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Now  am  I  porter,  sayde  Adam  Bel, 

Se  brother  the  keys  haye  we  here. 
The  worst  porter  to  merry  Caerlel 

That  ye  nad  thys  hnndred  yere : 

And  now  wyll  we  our  bowes  bend. 

Into  the  towne  wyll  we  go. 
For  to  delyrer  our  dere  brother. 

That  lyreth  m  care  and  wo. 

And  thereupon  they  bent  theyr  bowes. 
And  loked  theyr  stringes  were  round. 

The  market-place  in  mery  Caerlel, 
They  beset  that  stound ; 

And  as  they  loked  them  besyde . 

A  paire  of  new  galowe  s  ther  €xei  see. 
And  the  justice  with  a  quest  of  squyers. 

That  had  judged  Cloudesl^  there  hanged  to  be : 

And  Cloudesl^  hymselfc  lay  redy  in  a  carte, 

Fast  both  fote  and  hande. 
And  a  stronge  rop  about  hys  necke. 

All  readye  for  to  hange. 

The  justice  called  to  him  %  ladde, 

Cloudeslds  clothes  should  he  haye. 
To  take  ^e  measure  of  that  yeman. 

And  therafter  to  make  hys  grave. 

I  have  seen  as  great  a  mearveile,  said  Cloudesli, 

As  betwyene  thys  and  pryme. 
He  that  maketh  thys  grave  for  me, 

Himselfe  may  lye  therin. 

Thou  speakest  proudli,  saide  the  justice, 

I  shall  the  hange  with  my  hande : 
Full  wel  herd  hys  brethren  two. 

There  styll  as  they  dyd  stande. 

Then  Cloudesli  cast  hys  eyen  asyde. 

And  saw  hys  to  brethren  stand 
At  a  comer  of  the  market  place. 

With  theyr  good  bows  bent  in  ther  hand. 

I  se  comfort,  sayd  Gloudesl^ 

Yet  hope  I  well  to  fare  ; 
If  I  might  have  my  handes  at  wyll, 

Ryght  lytic  wolde  I  care. 
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Then  spake  good  Adam  Bell, 

To  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  free. 
Brother,  se  ^e  marke  the  justyce  wel, 

Lo  yonder  ye  may  him  see ; 

And  at  the  shyrife  shote  I  'WjU, 

Strongly  with  arrowe  kene, 
A  hetter  shote  in  mery  Caerlel 

Thys  seven  yere  was  not  sene. 

They  lowsed  their  arrowes  hoth  at  onoe, 
•    Of  no  man  had  they  dread. 
The  one  hyt  the  justice,  the  other  the  sheryfe, 
That  both  theyr  sides  gan  blede. 

All  men  voyded  that  them  stode  nye. 
When  the  justice  fell  downe  to  the  grounde, 

And  the  shenfe  fell  nyghe  hym  by, 
Eyther  had  his  deathes  wounde. 

AH  the  citezens  fast  gan  flye. 

They  durst  no  longer  abyde. 
They  lyghtly  then  loused  Cloudesld, 

Where  he  with  ropes  lay  tyde. 

Wyllyam  searte  to  an  officer  of  the  towne, 
Hys  axe  out  oi  hys  hande  he  wronge» 

On  eche  syde  he  smote  them  downe, 
Hym  thought  he  taryed  all  to  long. 

Wyllyam  sayde  to  hys  brethren  two, 

Thys  daye  let  ns  lyre  and  dye. 
If  ever  you  have  nede  as  I  have  now. 

The  same  shall  you  fynde  by  me. 

They  shot  so  well  in  that  tyde. 

For  theyr  stringes  were  of  silke  ful  sure. 

That  they  kept  the  stretes  on  eyeiy  side  I 
That  batayle  dyd  longe  endure. 

They  fought  together  as  brethren  tru, 

Lyke  hardy  men  and  bolde. 
Many  a  man  to  the  ground  they  thrue. 

And  many  a  herte  made  colde. 

But  when  their  arrowes  were  all  gon. 

Men  preced  to  them  full  fast. 
They  drew  theyr  swordes  then  anone, 

And  theyr  bowes  from  them  cast.  285 
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They  went  lyehtlye  on  theyr  wi^, 

Wvth  swordes  and  buclers  raoii^ 
By  tnat  it  was  myd  of  the  day, 

They  made  mani  a  wound. 

There  was  an  out-home  in  Gaeriel  blowen» 

And  the  belles  bacward  did  lyng. 
Many  a  woman  sayd  alas ! 

And  many  theyr  handes  dyd  wryng. 

The  mayre  of  Gfterlel  forth  com  was. 

And  with  hym  a  ful  great  route,  •  i 

These  yemen  dred  him  full  sore. 

For  of  theyr  lyres  they  stode  in  great  doute.  | 

The  mayre  came  armed  a  full  great  paoe,  ' 

With  a  pollaxe  in  hys  hande, 
Many  a  strong  man  wyth  him  was,  | 

There  in  that  stowre  to  stande. 

The  mme  smot  at  Cloudleal^  with  his  bil, 

Hys  buder  he  brust  in  two. 
Full  many  a  yeman  with  great  evyll, 

Alas !  treason  I  they  cryed  for  wo. 
Kepe  we  the  gates  fast  they  bad, 

That  these  traytours  thereout  not  go. 

But  al  for  nought  was  that  they  wrought, 

For  so  fast  they  downe  were  layde, 
Tyll  they  all  thre,  that  so  manfulu  fought. 

Were  gotten  without  abraide. 

Have  here  your  keys,  sayd  Adam  Bel, 

Myne  office  I  here  forsake, 
Tf  you  do  by  my  oounc^U, 

A  new  porter  do  ye  make. 

He  threw  theyr  keys  at  theyr  heads. 

And  bad  them  evell  to  tluyre. 
And  all  that  letteth  any  good  yeman 

To  come  and  comfort  hys  wyfe. 

Thus  be  these  good  yemen  gon  to  the  wod. 

And  lyghtly  as  lefe  on  lynde, 
Th^  lough  and  be  mery  in  theyr  mode, 

Tiieyr  ennemyes  were  ferre  behynd. 

When  they  came  to  Englyshe-wode, 

Under  the  trusty  tre. 
They  found  bowes  full  good, 
286  Ajid  arrowes  full  great  plentye. 
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So  God  me  help,  Mjd  Adam  Bell, 
And  Cljm  of  the  Clongb  so  fre, 

I  irould  we  were  in  vaery  Caerlel, 
Before  th»t  fayre  mejaj. 

They  set  them  downe  and  made  good  cfaere, 
And  eate  aud  dryake  fuD  well. 

Here  is  a  fet  of  these  wight  jong  men, 
An  other  I  wyll  yon  tell. 


•THB  THIRD  PIT. 

As  they  sat  in  Englyshe-wood 

Under  theyr  truaty  tre. 
They  thought  they  herd  a  woman  wepe. 

But  her  they  mought  not  se. 

Sore  then  ayghed  the  fayre  Alyce, 

And  sayde,  ahu  I  that  erer  I  sawe  thys  day  I 
For  now  is  my  dere  husband  alajme, 

Alaa  I  and  wel  a  way  I 

Myght  I  hare  spoken  with  hys  dere  brethren, 

<&  with  eyther  of  them  twayne. 
To  let  them  know  what  him  befell 

Uy  halt  were  pnt  out  of  payne  1 
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ClondesU  walked  a  lytle  besyde, 

And  loked  under  the  grenewood  linde^ 

He  was  ware  of  hys  wife  and  chyldren  thre» 
Full  wo  in  hart  and  mynde. 

Welcome  wife,  then  sayde  Wyllyam, 

Under  this  tnisti  tre ; 
I  had  wende  yesterday,  by  swete  saynt  John* 

Thou  shidae  me  neyer  naye  se. 

Now  well  is  me»  she  sayde,  that  ye  be  here. 

My  hart  is  out  of  wo. 
Dame,  he  sayde,  be  mery  and  glad. 

And  thanke  my  bretlmn  two. 

Hereof  to  speake,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 

I  wis  it  is  no  bote  ; 
The  meat  that  we  must  supp  withall. 

It  runneth  yet  fast  on  fote. 

Then  went  they  down  Into  a  launde. 
These  noble  archares  all  thre, 

Eche  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greeoe. 
The  best  they  could  there  se. 

Haye  here  the  best,  Alyce  my  wyfe, 
Sayde  Wyllyam  of  (jloudesl^, 

By  cause  ye  so  bouldly  stod  by  me. 
When  I  was  slayne  full  nye. 

Then  went  they  to  supper, 
Wyth  suche  meat  as  they  had. 

And  thanked  God  of  ther  fortune. 
They  were  both  mery  and  elad. 

And  when  they  had  supped  well, 

Certayne  without  any  leace, 
Cloudesfe  sayd,  we  wyu  to  our  kyng. 

To  get  us  a  charter  of  peace  ; 

Alee  shal  be  at  our  sojoumyng, 

In  a  nunry  here  besyde. 
My  tow  sonnes  shall  wyth  her  go. 

And  ther  they  shall  abyde : 

Myne  eldest  son  shall  go  wyth  me. 

For  hym  have  I  no  care. 
And  he  shall  you  breng  worde  agayu 
^3  How  that  we  do  fare. 
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Thus  be  diese  yemen  to  London  gon«, 

As  fast  as  thej  myght  liye, 
Tyll  they  came  to  the  kynges  palkce. 

Where  they  woulde  nedes  be. 

And  whan  they  came  to  the  kynges  courte. 

Unto  the  pallaoe  gate. 
Of  no  man  wold  they  aske  no  leave. 

But  boldly  went  in  therat. 

They  preced  prestly  into  the  hall. 

Of  no  man  had  they  dreade  : 
The  porter  came  after,  and  dyd  them  call, 

And  with  them  began  to  cnyde. 

The  nssher  sayed,  Yemen,  what  wold  ye  have  ? 

I  pray  yon  tell  me  : 
Ton  niyght  thus  make  offjroers  shent : 

Qooa  syrs,  of  whence  be  ye  7 

Syr,  we  be  out  lawes  of  the  forest, 

Certayne  without  any  lease ; 
And  hetiber  we  be  come  to  our  kyng, 

To  get  U8  a  charter  of  peace. 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kyng. 
As  it  was  the  lawe  of  the  lande. 

They  kneled  downe  without  lettyng. 
And  eche  helde  up  his  hand. 

They  sayed,  Lord,  we  beseche  the  here, 
Tliat  ye  wyll  graunt  us  grace ; 

For  we  have  slaine  your  fat  falow  der. 
In  many  a  sondry  place. 

What  be  your  names  ?  then  said  our  king, 

Anone  that  you  tell  me. 
They  sayd,  Adam  Bel,  Glim  of  the  Clough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^. 

Be  ye  those  theves,  then  sayd  our  kyng, 
That  men  have  tolde  of  to  me  ? 

Here  to  God  I  make  a  vowe, 
Te  shaJ  be  hanged  al  thre  : 

Te  shal  be  dead  without  mercy. 
As  I  am  kynge  of  this  lande. 
He  commanded  his  officers  ererichoue, 
289  Fast  on  them  to  lay  hand. 
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There  they  toke  these  good  yemen. 

And  arested  them  al  thre. 
So  may  I  thijre,  sajd  Adam  Bdl, 

Thya  game  lyketh  not  me. 

But,  good  lorde*  we  heaeche  you  now« 

That  yon  gramit  us  grace, 
Insomuche  aa  we  to  you  he  oomen« 

Or  eb  that  we  may  fro  you  pasae. 

With  Buche  weapons  aa  we  have  here, 
Tyll  we  he  out  of  your  place ; 

And  yf  we  lyre  this  hundreth  yere. 
We  wyU  aske  you  no. grace. 

Ye  speake  proudly,  sayd  the  kynge ; 

Ye  shal  be  hanged  all  thre. 
That  were  great  pitye,  then  sayd  the  quene. 

If  any  grace  myght  be. 

My  lorde,  whan  I  came  fryst  into  this  lande 

To  be  your  wedded  wyre. 
The  fyrst  bowne  that  I  wold  aske. 

Ye  would  graunt  it  me  belyfe : 

And  I  asked  never  none  tyll  now ; 

Therefore,  good  lorde,  erannt  it  me. 
Now  aske  it,  madam,  sayd  the  kynge. 

And  graunted  shall  it  be. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  I  you  beseche, 
These  yemen  graunt  ye  mel 

Madame,  ye  myght  have  asked  a  bowne. 
That  shuld  have  ben  worth  them  all  three 

Ye  myght  have  asked  towres,  and  townes, 

Parkes  and  forestes  plenty. 
None  soe  pleasant  to  mi  pay,  she  said ; 

Nor  none  so  lefe  to  me. 

liiadame,  sith  it  is  your  desyre. 
Your  askyng  graunted  shal  be ; 

But  I  had  lever  have  geven  you 
Good  market  townes  thre. 

The  queue  was  a  glad  woman. 

And  sayde,  Lord,  gramarcy ; 
I  dare  imdertake  for  them, 
290  That  true  men  shal  they  be. 
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Bnty  good  lord»  speke  som  meiy  word^ 

"niat  comfort  tney  may  se. 
I  munt  yoa  grace,  then  said  our  king; 

Wasahe,  fetos,  and  to  meate  go  ye. 

They  had  not  setten  but  a  whyle^ 

Certayne  without  lesynge. 
There  came  messengers  out  of  the^uorth 

With  letters  to  our  kyng. 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kynge. 

They  kneled  downe  ontheyr  kne ; 
And  sayd.  Lord,  your  offycers  grete  you  wel. 

Of  Caerlel  in  the  north  cuntrfe. 

How  fare  my  justice,  sayd  the  kyng. 

And  my  sherife  also  T 
Syr,  they  be  slayne,  without  leasynge. 

And  many  an  officer  mo. 

Who  hath  them  slayne  ?  sayd  the  kyng ; 

Anone  thou  tell  me. 
Adam  Bel,  and  Clime  of  the  Clough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesld. 

Alas  I  for  rewth !  then  sayd  our  kynge ; 

My  hart  is  wonderous  sore  ; 
I  had  leyer  than  a  thousande  pounde, 

I  had  knowne  of  thys  before ; 

For  I  have  graunted  them  grace,  .    . 

And  that  forthynketh  me ; 
But  had  I  knowne  all  thys  before, 

They  had  been  hanged  all  thre. 

The  kyng  opened  the  letter  anone, 

Hymselfe  he  red  it  tho. 
And  founde  how  these  thre  outlawes  had  slame 

Thre  hundred  men  and  mo : 

Fyrst  the  justice,  and  the  sheryfe. 

And  the  mvyre  of  Caerlel  towne ; 
Of  aU  the  constables  and  catchipolles 
Alyye  were  left  not  one : 

The  baylyes,  and  the  bedyls  both. 

And  the  sergeauntes  of  the  law» 
And  forty  fosters  of  the  fe, 

These  outlawes  had  yslaw :  291 
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And  broke  his  parks,  and  slaine  hb  dere ; 

Over  aU  they  chose  the  best; 
SojMTeioiis  oatlawes  as  they  were 

Walked  not  by  easte  nor  west. 

When  the  kynge  this  letter  had  red. 
In  hys  harte  he  syghed  sore : 

Take  up  the  table  anone  he  bad. 
For  I  may  eat  no  more. 

Tlie  kyng  called  hys  best  archars 
To  thebuttes  ^lyth  hym  to  go  : 

I  wyll  se  these  felowes  shote,  he  sayd. 
In  the  north  have  wrought  this  wo. 

The  krnges  bowmen  buske  them  blyve» 
And  the  queues  archers  also ; 

So^d  these  thre  wyght  yemdn ; 
with  them  they  thought  to  go. 

There  twyse  or  thryse  thcr  shote  about. 

For  to  assay  theyr  hanoe ; 
Tliere  was  no  shote  these  yemen  shot. 

That  any  piycke  myght  them  stand. 

Then  spake  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesl^; 

By  him  that  for  me  dyed, 
I  hold  hym  never  no  good  archar. 

That  shuteth  at  buttes  so  wyde. 

Whereat  7  then  sayd  our  kyng, 

I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
At  suche  a  but,  syr,  he  sayd. 

As  men  use  in  my  oountree. 

Wyllyam  went  into  a  fyeld. 
And  his  to  brethren  with  him, 

There  they  set  up  to  hasell  roddes. 
Twenty  score  paces  betwene. 

I  hold  him  an  archar,  said  Cloudesld, 
That  yonder  wande  deveth  in  two. 

Here  is  none  suche,  sayd  the  kyng. 
Nor  none  that  can  so  do. 

I  shall  assinre,  syr,  sayd  Cloudesl^ 

Or  that  1  farther  go. 
Qoudesly,  with  a  bearyng  arow, 

Claye  the  wand  in  to. 
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Thoa  art  the  best  archer,  then  said  the  king. 

For  soUie  that  erer  I  se. 
And  yet  for  your  loye,  sayd  Wylliam, 

I  wyU  do  more  maystry. 

I  haTe  a  sonne  is  seven  yere  olde. 

He  is  to  me  full  deare ; 
I  wyll  hym  tye  to  a  stake ; 

All  shall  se^  that  be  here ; 

And  lay  an  apele  npon  hys  head, 

And  go  syze  score  paces  hym  fro, 
And  I  myselfe  with  a  brode  arow 

Shall  cleve  the  apple  in  two. 

Now  haste  the,  then  sayd  the  kyng, 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
But  yf  thou  do  not,  as  thou  best  sayde. 

Hanged  shalt  thou  be. 

And  thou  touche  his  head  or  gowne, 

In  syght  that  men  may  se. 
By  all  the  sayntes  that  l>e  in  heaireo, 

I  shall  hange  yon  all  thre. 

That  I  have  promised,  said  l^liam, 

I  wyl  it  never  forsake. 
And  there  even  before  the  kynge 

In  the  earth  he  drove  a  stake ; 

And  bound  therto  his  eldest  sbnne. 

And  bad  liym  stande  styll  thereat ; 
And  turned  the  childes  face  fro  him. 

Because  he  shuld  not  sterte. 

An  apple  upon  his  head  he  set. 

And  then  his  bowe  he  bent: 
Syxe  score  paces  they  were  outmet. 

And  theuer  Cloudesl^  went. 

There  he  drew  out  a  fayr  brode  arrowe, 

Hys  bowe  was  great  and  longe. 
He  set  that  arrowe  in  his  bowe. 

That  was  both  styffe  and  stronge : 

Heprayed  the  people  that  was  there, 

Tnat  they  wolde  styll  stande. 
For  he  that  shooteth  for  such  a  wager, 

Behoveth  a  stedfaat  hand.  298 
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Muche  people  prayed  for  Cloudesld, 

That  hys  lyfe  saved  myghti  b^ 
And  whan  he  made  hym  redy  to  shote^ 

There  was  many  a  weping  eye^ 

Thus  Cloudesld  clefte  the  apple  in  two. 

That  many  a  man  mysht  see ; 
Ouer  Gods  forbode,  sayde  the  kynge. 

That  thou  shote  at  me.     . 

I  geve  the  xviii  pence  a  day» 

And  my  bowe  shalt  thou  beare, 
And  over  all  the  north  countre 

I  make  thechyfe  ryddre. 

And  I  gere  the  xrii  pence  a  day»  said  the  quene. 

By  God«  and  by  my  fay : 
Come  feche  thy  payment  when  thou  wylt. 

No  man  shul  say  the  nay. 

Wyllyam,  I  make  the  a  jEentelman 

Of  clothyng,  and  of  k  : 
And  thy  two  brethren,  yemen  of  my  chambre. 

For  they  are  so  semely  to  se«. 

Your  Sonne,  for  he  is  tendre  of  age. 

Of  my  wyne-seller  shall  he  be ; 
And  whan  he  commeth  to  mannes  estate, 

Better  avaunced  shall  he  be. 

And,  Wylham,  bring  me  your  wife,  said  the  qnene. 

Me  longeth  her  sore  to  se  : 
She  shall  be  my  chefe  gentelwoman* 

To  goyeme  my  nursery. 

The  yemen  thanketh  them  full  curteously. 
And  sayde,  to  some  bysshop  wyl  we  wend. 

Of  all  the  synnes,  that  we  haye  done. 
To  be  assoyld  at  his  hand. 

So  forth  be  gone  these  good  yemen. 

As  fast  as  they  might  hye. 
And  after  came  and  dwelled  wyth  the  kynge. 

And  dyed  good  men  aU  thre. 

Thus  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yemen ; 

God  send  them  etemall  blysse ! 
And  all,  that  with  handebowe  shotetb. 

That  of  heaven  may  never  mysse  I 
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BEAD  that  once  in  AflHra 
A  princely  wight  did  raine, 

Who  had  to  nnme  CopUetua, 
As  poets  they  did  fame ; 
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From  natarcB  lawes  he  did  dedme. 
For  sure  he  was  not  of  my  mind, 

He  cared  not  for  women-kinde, 
But  did  them  all  disdaine. 

But,  marke,  what  hapned  on  a  dtjf 

As  he  out  of  his  window  lay, 

He  saw  a  heggsr  all  in  gray, 
The  which  did  cause  his  paine. 

The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim, 

Ftom  heaven  downe  did  hie; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him, 

Id  place  where  he  did  lye: 
Which  soone  did  pierse  him  to  the  qnicke. 
And  when  he  felt  the  arrow  pricke, 
Which  in  bis  tender  heart  did  sticke, 

He  looked  as  he  would  dye. 
What  sudden  chance  is  this,  quoth  h^ 
That  I  to  love  must  subject  be, 
Which  never  thereto  would  agree^ 

But  still  did  it  dede? 

Then  from  the  window  he  did  come, 

And  laid  him  on  his  bed* 
A  thousand  heapes  of  care  did  runne 

Within  his  troubled  head: 
For  now  he  meanes  to  crave  her  love. 
And  now  he  seekes  which  way  to  proove 
How  he  his  fande  might  remoove, 

And  not  this  beggar  wed. 
But  Cupid  had  him  so  in  snare, 
That  this  poor  begger  must  prepare 
A  salve  to  cure  him  of  his  care, 

Or  els  he  would  be  dead. 


And,  as  he  musing  thus  did  lyei 
He  thought  for  to  devise, 

How  he  might  have  her  companye, 
That  so  did  'maze  Ws  eyes. 

In  thee,  quoth  he,  doth  rest  my  life; 

For  surely  thou  shalt  be  my  wife, 

Or  else  this  hand  with  bloody  knife. 
The  gods  shall  sure  suffice. 
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Thea  from  biB  bed  he  soon  arose. 
And  to  his  pallaoe  gate  he  soes ; 
FuD  little  then  this  beggar  knowes 
When  she  the  king  espies. 


The  gods  preserve  your  majesty. 

The  beggers  all  gan  cry ; 
Vonchsafe  to  give  your  ckanty. 

Oar  chfldren's  food  to  bay.  ^ 
The  king  to  them  his  porsse  did  cast» 
And  they  to  part  it  made  sreat  haste ; 
This  silly  woman  was  the  hat 

That  after  them  did  hye. 
The  king  he  cal'd  her  back  ag^e. 
And  unto  her  he  gave  his  chaine ; 
And  said,  with  as  yon  shal  remaine 

Till  sach  time  as  we  dye : 


For  thoa,  qaoth  she,  shall  be  my  wift^ 

And  honoured  for  my  queene ; 
With  thee  I  mean  to  lead  my  li^ 

As  shortly  shaU  be  scene : 
Oar  wedding  shall  appointed  be. 
And  every  thing  in  its  degree ; 
Come  on,  qaoth  he,  and  follow  me. 

Thou  shalt  go  shift  thee  deane. 
What  is  thy  name,  fidre  maid  ?  quoth  he, 
Penelophon,  O  King,  ouoth  she  ; 
With  that  she  made  a  lowe  coortsdy ; 

A  trim  one  as  I  weene. 


I  Thus  hand  in  hand  along  they  walke 

I  Unto  the  king's  pallium : 

The  king  with  courteous  comly  talke 

This  begger  doth  imbrace : 
The  be^r  blusheth  scarlet  red. 
And  straight  againe  as  pale  as  lead. 
But  not  a  word  at  all  she  said. 

She  was  in  such  amaze. 
At  last  she  spake  with  trembling  voyee^ 
And  said,  O  King,  I  doe  rejoyce 
That  you  wil  take  me  for  your  choyce 

And  my  dice's  so  base. 
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And  wheD  the  wedding  day  was  come^ 

The  king  commanded  strait 
The  noblemen  both  all  aad  some 

Upon  the  queene  to  wait. 
And  she  behaved  herself  that  day. 
As  if  she  had  never  walkt  the  waj; 
She  had  forgot  her  gowne  of  gray. 

Which  she  did  .weare  of  late. 
The  proverbe  old  is  come  to  passe 
The  priest,  when  he  begins  his  masso^ 
Forgets  that  ever  clerke  he  was^ 

He  knowtii  not  }as  estate. 


Here  jou  may  read,  Cophetoa, 

Though  long-time  fande-fed. 
Compelled  by  the  blinded  boy 

The  begger  for  to  wed : 
He  that  did  lovers  lookes  disdaine, 
To  do  the  same  was  glad  and  faine^ 
Or  else  he  would  himselfe  have  slaine^ 

In  storie,  as  we  read. 
Disdaine  no  whit,  6  lady  deere, 
But  pitty  now  thy  servant  heere, 
Least  that  it  hap  to  thee  this  yeare^ 

As  that  king  it  did. 


And  thus  they  led  a  quiet  life 

During  their  princely  raine; 
And  in  a  tombe  were  buried  both, 

As  writers  sheweth  plaine. 
The  lords  they  tooke  it  grievously. 
The  ladies  tooke  it  heavUy, 
The  commons  cryed  piteously, 

Their  death  to  them  was  paine, 
Their  fame  did  sound  so  passingly, 
That  it  did  pierce  the  starry  sky, 
And  throughout  all  the  world  did  flya 

To  every  princes  realme. 
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ELL  jon  hear  a  ^ranish  lady. 
How  she  wooed  aa  Ekigli^  man  ? 

Garments  gay  as  rich  as  may  be 
Decked  with  jewels  she  had  on. 

Of  acomelj'  conntenaDce  and  grace  was  she, 

And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree^ 
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As  Ilia  prisoner  there  he  kept  her, 

In  hu  hands  her  life  did  lye; 
Cupid's  bands  did  t^e  them  taster 

By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
In  his  conrteoos  company  was  all  her  joy. 
To  favoor  him  in  any  thing  she  was  not  coy. 

But  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free. 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned. 

None  to  do  them  ii^nry. 
Then  said  this  lady  mild,  *  Full  woe  is  me; 
O,  let  me  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity! 

Gallant  captain,  shew  some  pity 

To  a  ladye  in  distresse; 
Leave  me  not  within  this  dty, 

For  to  dye  in  heavinesse: 
Thou  hast  set  this  present  day  my  body  free, 
But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee.' 

'  How  should'st  thou,  fair  lady,  love  me. 

Whom  thou  knowst  thy  country's  foe? 
Thy  fair  wordes  make  me  suspect  thee: 

Serpents  lie  where  flowers  grow/ 

*  All  the  harm  I  wishe  to  thee,  most  courteous  knight, 
Qod  grant  the  same  upon  my  head.may  fully  light! 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  season. 

That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground; 
If  our  foes  you  may  be  termed. 

Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found: 
With  our  city,  you  have  won  our  hearts  echo  one, 
Then  to  your  countiy  bear  away,  that  is  your  owne.' 

*  Rest  you  still,  most  gallant  lady; 

Best  you  still,  and  weep  no  more; 
Oi'  fair  lovers  there  is  plenty, 

Spain  doth  yield  a  wondrous  store.' 
<  Spaniards  fraught  with  jealousy  we  often  find, 
But  Englishmen  through  all  the  world  are  counted  kind. 

Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

Tou  alone  enjoy  my  heart; 
I  am  lovely,  young,  and  tender. 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert: 
Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  is  prest; 
300      The  wife  of  every  Englishman  is  counted  blest' 
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*  It  wold  be  a  shame,  fair  lady, 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence; 
English  soldiers  never  carry 

Any  such  without  offence.' 
'  m  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so, 
And  like  a  page  lie  follow  thee,  where'er  thou  go. 

'I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 

To  maintain  thee  in  this  case^ 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges, 

Ab  you  know,  in  every  place.* 

*  My  chains  and  jewels  every  one  shal  be  thy  own. 

And  eke  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown.' 

'  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers, 

Many  storms  do  there  arise, 
Which  wil  be  to  ladies  dreadful, 

And  force  tears  from  watery  eyes.' 
'  Well  I  in  troth,  I  shall  endure  extremity. 
For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee.' 

*  Courteous  ladye,  leave  this  fancy. 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife; 
I  in  England  have  already 

A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife : 
I  wiU  not  ialsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain, 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.' 

*  O!  how  happy  is  that  woman 

That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend  I 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her! 

Of  my  suit  I  make  an  end: 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence, 
Which  did  from  love  and  true  affection  first  coinmenoe. 

Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady, 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold; 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token; 

Grrieving  that  I  was  so  bold ; 
All  my  jewels  in  Uke  sort  take  thou  with  thee, 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 

I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer. 

Love  and  all  her  laws  defye ; 
In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  mee 

Far  from  any  companye: 
But  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this. 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  miss.  3^^ 


Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain  I 

Farewell  too  my  heart's  content ! 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton, 

Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent: 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  goe  still  with  theeP 
*  The  like  fall  ever  to  ihj  shares  most  fair  ladie.* 

[■ItwMfttndUknintlMWflgkor  Baglaiid,'  tayaPerej,  •  than  the  povon  adrntrad  by  tiM 
SpuiUh  lady  was  *  gantiaman  of  tba  Popham  fkmil/,  and  that  her  pictiire,  with  tiaa  paarl 
ntu>^\m^  meattoiMd  in  the  ballad,  waa,  not  many  JMra  a^o,  pnaanrad'at  Ltttlaoot,  aaar 
Hungarfiyrd,  WUta,  tha  aaat  ct  that  napaotabla  fkmily.  Anothar  tndltlon  hath  polntad  oat 
Sir  Richard  Lerlaon,  of  Trentham,  in  Staflbrdahira,  aa  tha  aolijeot  ct  tliia  ballad ;  who  mar- 
itad  Margaret,  danghter  of  Chariaap  Eari  of  Nottingham;  and  waa  eminently  dlatingulahad 
aa  ft  nftval  oAoer  and  eommandar,  b>  all  the  ej^editiona  againat  tiae  Spanlarda,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Qneen  Eliaabeth's  reign,  partfenlarly  in  that  to  Cadia,  in  IM6,  wlien  lie  was  aged  S7. 
He  died  in  1606,  and  baa  a  monoment,  with  Ua  efigy  In  braaa,  In  WolTerhamplon  efanroh.* 

In  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  No.  168,  April,  1S46,  the  writer,  apeabing  of  the  moertainty 
there  is  about  both  the  traditions  rdatire  to  the  aiq^poaad  aotora  in  the  aeene  of  thia  ballad, 
aa  given  by  Perey,  says,  *  Had  the  neeklaoe  been  atill  extant,  the  preftrenoe  wonld  have  been 
due  to  liittleoot ;  but,  aa  that  pieoe  of  efidence  had  disappeared  b^bra  Peroy*a  time,  we  own 
we  incline  to  prafllnr  the  claim  of  the  Admiral  to  that  of  'the  genUeman  of  the  Popham 
family."  This  prodnoed  *  letter,  which  appeared  in  « The  Time«»  of  April  SOth,  1646,  in 
which  the  writer,  who  rigns  himself  *  Ghariea  Lee,'  and  dates  fhim  *  Coldrey,  Hanta,*  afBims 
that  *  the  necklace  is  still  extant,  in  the  pnaaceilon  of  a  member  of  my  IhmUy,  and  in  tba 
house  Dram  whence  I  write.*  *  The  hero,'  he  goea  on  to  aay,  'of  tUs  beantilbl  ballad  waa  my 
aneeetor,  Sbr  John  Bolle,  ct  Thorpe  HaU,  Uncoiwhira,  ct  moot  anolent  and  loyal  iBunily,  and 
fhther  of  that  Col.  BoUe,  who  fell  te  Alton  Church,  wfailat  flgfating  againat  the  rebels,  tai 
December,  164S.  Of  the  troth  of  this  I  am  prepared  to  give  to  the  curiooa  in  theee  mattscs 
the  most  abundant  evidence.'  Mr.  Lee  then  raHBra  to  Bllngworth'a  *  Topogrq^dcal  Account 
of  Scampton,  with  Aneodotea  of  the  Family  of  BoUes,'  in  which  work  it  is  stated,  he  says, 
that  'the  portrait  ct  Sir  John,  drawn  in  1S96,  at  the  age  of  86  yean,  having  on  the  gold  chain 
given  bim  by  the  Spanish  lady,  ftc,  is  still  to  the  posseisJon  of  his  descendant.  Captato  Birch.* 
« That  portrAlt,'  says  Mr.  Lee,  'is  now  to  the  possession  of  Captato  Birch's  soceessor,  Thomaa 
Boevill  Bosvill,  Esq.,  of  Ravenfleld  Park,  Torlcahlre,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one.'  Mr.  Lee 
then  adds,  fktNn  BUngworth,  *  On  Sbr  John  BoDe'a  departure  fkxMn  Cadis,  ih»  Spanish  lady 
sent,  aa  presents  to  Us  wifs,  a  profiision  of  Jewels  and  other  valuables,  amongst  which  was 
her  portrait,  drawn  to  green,  plate,  money,  and  other  treasure.  Some  articles  are  still  to 
the  possesion  of  the  ftmUy,  tlMui^  her  picture  waa  nntertwnately,  and  by  aoddent,  di^poeed 
of  aboat  half  a  century  stoce.  This  portrait  being  drawn  to  green,  gave  oocarion  to  Iwr  being 
called  to  the  neiglibouriiood  of  Thorpe  Hall,  '  the  green  ladyi'  where,  to  this  day,  there  is  a 
traditionary  snperstitlni  among  the  vulgar,  tibat  Thorpe  Hall  was  haunted  by  the  green  lady, 
who  used  nightly  to  take  her  seat  to  a  pertlcalar  tree  near  the  mandon.'  Mr.  Lee  conclodce 
his  toteresting  letter,  by  mentioning,  that  '  to  DUngworth  there  is  a  long  sad  fkdl  account 
of  the  Spanish  lady,  and  the  ballad  given  at  length.' 

The  ballad  would  appear  to  have  been  always  popular ;  and,  like  'The  Nnt-Brown  Maid,* 
has  found  imitatorB  among  more  modem  poeta.  The  reader  of  Shenatone,  i^  todeed,  'to  these 
degenerate  days'  he  have  any  readen,  will  remember  the  Moral  Tale,  aa  he  cells  It,  entitled 
'  Love  and  Honour,*  to  which,  to  use  his  own  words^  he  *  brou^  cot  the '  Spaniah  Lad^ye  and 
her  Ejilght'  to  lees  grovelling  accents  than  the  simple  guise  of  ancient  record ;'  wfaUe  no  one 
—for  who  doea  not  read  bim  P— will  require  to  be  reminded  of  Wordsworth's  *  Armenlen  Ladyli 
Love,'  to  which  lie  has  been  eloquently  said  (Ed.  Rev.)  to  have  Imitated  '  the  pori^  of  senti- 
mont,  the  expressive  transitions  of  dialogue,  and  the  pecuUar  melody  of  veralflcatlon,'  of '  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love.'J 
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[From  *  Mnttrd^  of  the  Soottiah  Botder.*— <  nis  iMllad,*  Bty  Sir  Walter.  ■!«  »  northeni 
oompoiltlon,  and  aaama  to  hat«  bean  tha  original  of  the  lagond  oalM  Sir  Aldlngar,  which  la 
priatod  in  the  RaUquea  of  Antient  Poetry.  The  namea  of  Aldingar  and  Bodingham  approach 
near  to  each  other  In  aoand,  though  not  la  ortlxygraphy,  and  the  one  might,  by  reciter%  be 
•ady  inballHitot  ftr  the  other.  I  think  I  hare  aeon  Jxith  the  name  and  the  atoiy  in  an 
aadent  pnae  cihwinWe,  bat  am  nnable  to  make  any  referenoe  In  aapport  of  my  belief.  The 
tndttkn  npon  which  the  ballad  ia  Ibanded,  ia  aniveraally  cnrrant  In  the  Meama ;  and  the 
editor  ia  Inftmned  that,  tin  Tory  lately,  the  aword  with  which  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  waa  beUered 
to  have  defended  the  liib  and  honoor  of  the  qneen,  was  oareMly  preaervedby  hiadaacendantib 
the  Tiaeoonto  of  ArtMithnot. 

*  I  waafttvonred  with  the  fbUowing  copy  of  Shr  Hugh  le  Blond  by  K.  WlUlamaon  Bomet, 
Baq.  of  Honboddo,  who  wrote  It  down  flnm  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman,  long  in  the  serrloe 
ofUie  ArtmthnoilhBiQy.  Of  ooarae  the  diction  ia  very  mnchhombled,  and  It  haa.  In  all  proba- 
Mlily,  andergone  many  oorrnpilona ;  bat  iu  anttqnity  ia  hadnbitable,  and  the  atory,  thoagh  in- 
difliBrently  told,  is  in  Itaelf  intereating.    It  ia  belleyed  that  there  have  been  many  more 

Thb  birds  sang  sweet  as  onj  bell, 

The  world  had  not  their  make, 
The  qaeen  she's  gone  to  her  chamber. 

With  Bodingham  to  talk. 

*  I  love  yon  well,  mj  queen,  mj  dame 
"Bove  land  and  rents  so  dear, 

And  for  the  love  of  yon,  mj  queen, 
Would  thole  pain  most  severe.' 

'  If  well  you  love  me^  Bodingham, 

Tni  sure  so  I  do  thee: 
I  love  you  well  as  any  man. 

Save  the  king's  fair  bodye.' 

'  I  love  you  well,  my  queen,  my  dame; 

'Tis  truth  that  I  do  tell: 
And  for  to  lye  a  night  with  you. 

The  salt  seas  I  would  saiL' 

'  Away,  away,  O  Bodingham! 

You  are  both  stark  and  stoor; 
Would  you  defile  the  king's  own  bed. 

And  make  his  queen  a  whore? 

*  To-morrow  you'd  be  taken  sure^ 
And  like  a  traitor  slain; 

And  I'd  be  burned  at  a  stakes 

Although  I  be  the  queen.'  ^^ 
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He  then  stepp'd  out  at  her  room-door. 

All  in  an  angry  mood; 
Until  he  met  a  leper-man. 

Just  by  the  hard  way-eide. 

He  intoxicate  the  leper-man 

With  liquors  very  sweet; 
And  gave  him  more  and  more  to  drink. 

Until  he  fell  asleep. 

He  took  him  in  his  arms  two^ 

And  carried  him  along, 
Tin  he  came  to  the  queen's  own  bed, 

And  there  he  laid  him  down. 

He  then  st^p'd  ont  of  the  queen's  bower. 

As  swift  as  sny  roe, 
Till  he  came  to  the  very  place 

Where  the  king  himself  did  go. 

The  king  said  unto  Bodingham, 
'  What  news  have  you  to  me?* 

He  said,  '  Your  queen's  a  false  woman. 
As  I  did  plainly  see.' 

He  hasten'd  to  the  qneen's  chamber. 

So  costly  and  so  fine, 
Until  he  came  to  the  queen's  own  bed, 

Where  the  leper-msn  was  bun. 

He  looked  on  the  leper-man, 
Who  lay  on  his  queen's  bed; 

He  lifted  up  the  snaw-white  sheets^ 
And  thus  he  to  him  said: 

'  Plooky,  plooky,  are  your  cheeks 

And  plooky  is  your  chin. 
And  plooky  are  your  arms  two 

My  bonnie  queen's  layne  in. 

*  Since  she  has  lain  into  your  arms, 
She  shall  not  lye  in  mine; 

Since  she  has  kiss'd  your  ugsome  mouthy 
She  never  shall  kiss  mine.' 

In  anger  he  went  to  the  queen. 

Who  fell  upon  her  knee; 
He  said,  '  You  false,  unchaste  woman, 
304  What's  this  you've  done  to  me? 


The  queen  then  tum'd  herself  about, 
The  tear  Minded  her  e'e — 

'  There's  not  a  knight  in  a'  your  court 
Dare  give  that  name  to  me.' 

He  said,  '  Tb  true  that  I  do  say; 

For  I  a  proof  did  make: 
Tou  shall  be  taken  from  my  bowert 

And  burned  at  a  stake. 

'Perhaps  HI  take  mj  word  agai 
And  may  repent  the  same» 

If  that  youll  get  a  Christian  maL 
To  fight  that  Bodingham.' 

'  Alast  alasl'  then  cried  our  queens 

*  Alas^  and  woe  to  me! 
There's  not  a  man  in  all  Scotland 

Will  fight  with  him  for  me.' 

She  breathed  unto  her  messenger^ 
Sent  them  south,  east,  and  west; 

Th^  could  find  none  to  fight  with  him, 
"^or  enter  the  contest. 

She  breathed  on  her  messengers^ 
She  sent  them  to  the  north; 

And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Bknd, 
To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

When  unto  him  they  did  unfold 
The  circumstance  all  rights 

He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  queen^ 
That  for  her  he  would  fight 

The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 

That  dreadful  tn^;edy; 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  iq;^ 

To  fight  for  our  lady. 

*Put  on  the  fire^'  the  monster  said; 

*  It  ia  twelve  on  the  beU!' 

'Tis  scarcely  ten,  now,'  said  the  king; 
*I  heard  the  dock  mysel'.' 

Before  the  hour  the  queen  is  brought^ 

The  burning  to  proceed; 
In  a  black  yelvet  chair  she's  set, 
^  A  token  for  the  dead. 
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She  Mw  the  flames  asoendiiig  Ugh, 

The  tears  blinded  her  e'e: 
'Where  is  the  worthy  knight,'  she  uiA^ 

*  Who  is  to  fight  for  me?* 

Then  up  and  i^ake  Che  king  himsel', 

<  Mj  dearest  have  no  doabt. 
For  yonder  comes  the  man  himself 

As  bold  as  e'er  set  out' 

They  then  advaneed  to  figfat  the  duel 
With  swords  oft  tempered  steel, 

Till  down  the  Uood  of  Rodingham 
Came  runnix^  to  his  heeL 

Sir  Hugh  took  out  a  losty  sword, 

'Twas  of  the  metal  eleari 
And  he  has  pierced  Rodingham 

Till's  heait-blood  did  appear. 

*  Confess  jour  treadiery,  now,'  he  said, 

*  This  day  before  jon  dial' 

*  I  do  confess  mj  treacheiy, 

I  shall  no  longer  Ije: 

<  I  like  to  wicked  Haman  an. 

This  daj  I  shidl  be  dais.' 
The  queen  was  btooght  to  her  ehamber^ 

A  good  woman  again. 

The  queen  then  said  oafto  Ihe  king, 

'  Arbattle's  near  the  sea. 
Give  it  iinto  the  neithem  knight. 

That  this  day  fought  for  me.' 

Then  said  the  king,  'Come  here^  sir  kiughty 

And  drink  a  glass  of  wine; 
And,  if  Arbattle's  not  enough 

To  it  we'll  Fordonn  join/ 
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—v*  iMil;  tba  KM  In  boib  balliuii.  virvptlng  thai'  In 
Of  ihtF  IVic  nmdR'  miv  Judge  Ibr  Wniiair.  h;  i»ni[arlng 
uofSlrHufli.' 

*  UR  king  he  kept  a  false  stewanle, 
i      Sir  Alilmgar  tbey  him  coll ; 
A  fiJaer  steward  than  be  was  one, 
Scrvdc  not  in  bower  nor  hnll. 
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He  wdlde  have  layne  by  our  comdye  queene^ 
Her  deere  wonhippe  to  betraje: 

Our  queene  she  was  a  good  womniiy 
And  eTermore  said  him  naye. 

Sir  Aldingar  was  wrothe  in  his  mind. 
With  her  hee  was  never  content. 

Tin  traiteroos  meanes  he  cdde  devyse. 
In  a  fyer  to  have  her  brent 

There  came  a  lazar  to  the  king's  gate, 

A  hmr  both  blinde  and  lame: 
He  tooke  the  lacar  upon  his  backer 

Him  on  the  queenes  bed  has  layne. 

'  I^  stilly  la^y  wheras  thou  lyest, 
Looke  thou  goe  not  hence  away; 

He  make  thee  a  whole  man  and  a  sound 
In  two  bowers  of  the  day/ 

Then  went  him  forth  Sir  Aldingar, 

And  hyed  him  to  our  king: 
<  If  I  might  have  grace,  as  I  have  space, 

Sad  ^dings  I  could  bring.' 

Say  on,  say  on.  Sir  Aldingar, 
^   Saye  on  the  soothe  to  mee. 
'Our  queene  hath  chosen  anew  new  love, 
And  shoe  will  have  none  of  thee. 
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If  shee  had  chosen  a  right  good 
The  lesse  had  beene  her  shame; 

But  she  hath  chose  her  a  lazar  man, 
A  lasar  both  blinde  and  lame.' 

If  this  be  true,  then  Aldingar, 

The  tyding  thou  tellest  to  me. 
Then  wOl  I  make  thee  a  rich  rich  knight. 

Rich  both  of  golde  and  fee. 

But  if  it  be  false.  Sir  Aldingar, 

As  Grod  nowe  grant  it  bee! 
Thy  body,  I  sweare  by  the  holye  rood, 

Shall  hang  on  the  ^dlows  tree. 

He  brought  our  king  to  the  queenes  chamber. 

And  opend  to  him  the  dore. 
A  lodlye  love,  King  Harry  says. 

For  our  queene  dame  Minorel 
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If  thou  were  a  man,  as  thou  art  noney 

Here  on  my  sword  thoust  dye; 
But  a  payre  o£  new  gallowes  shall  be  built. 

And  there  shalt  thou  hang  on  hye. 

Forth  then  hyed  our  king,  I  wysse, 

And  an  angry  man  was  hee; 
And  soone  he  round  queene  EUnore, 

That  bride  so  bright  of  blee. 

• 

Now  Grod  you  save,  our  queene,  madame. 

And  Christ  you  save  and  see; 
Here  you  faiave  chosen  a  newe  newe  love^ 

And  you  will  have  none  of  mee. 

If  you  had  chosen  a  right  good  knight» 

The  lesse  had  been  your  shame: 
But  you  have  chose  you  a  lazar  man, 

A  lazar  both  blinde  and  lame. 

Therfore  a  fyer  there  shall  be  built, 

And  brent  all  shalt  thou  bee. — 
*  Now  out  aiacke!'  said  our  comly  queene^ 

Sir  Aldingar's  false  to  mee. 

Now  out  alackel  sayd  our  comlye  queene, 

My  heart  with  griefe  will  brast 
I  had  thought  swevens  had  never  been  true, 

I  have  proved  them  true  at  last 

I  dreamt  in  my  sweven  on  Thursday  eve. 

In  my  bed  wheras  I  laye, 
I  dreamt  a  grype  and  a  grimlie  beast 

Had  carryed  my  crowne  awaye; 

My  gorgett  and  my  kirtle  of  golde. 

And  all  my  faire  head-geere; 
And  he  wold  worrye  me  with  his  tush. 

And  to  his  nest  y-beare: 

Saving  there  came  a  little  gray  hawke, 

A  merlin  him  the^  call, 
Which  untill  the  grounde  did  strike  the  grype^ 

That  dead  he  downe  did  fall. 

GifTe  I  were  a  man,  as  now  I  am  none^ 

A  battell  wold  I  prove. 
To  fight  with  that  traitor  Aldingar: 

Att  him  I  cast  my  glove. 
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But  seeing  Lne  able  aoe  baMell  to  make, 
Mj  li^ge,  grant  me  a  knight 

To  1^  with  that  traitor,  Sir  Aldiogar, 
To  maintainfl  me  in  my 


*  Now  forfy  dayei  I  will  give  thee 
To  seeke  thee  a  knight  therin: 

If  thou  find  not  a  knight  in  fbrtjr  dayefl» 
Thy  bodye  it  muit  brenn«' 

Then  shoe  went  east,  and  ahee  went  wesl^ 

By  north  and  south  bedeene: 
But  never  a  champion  colda  she  fiad» 

Wolde  fight  wiUi  that  knight  soe  keeno. 

Now  twenty  dayee  were  spent  and  gone^ 
Noe  helpe  there  might  be  had; 

Many  a  teare  shed  our  eomelye  queene 
And  aye  her  heart  was  sad. 

Then  came  one  oi  the  qneenes  damsfePe^ 

And  knelt  upon  her  kne^— 
'  Cheare  up,  cheare  up,  my  gracious  dame^ 

I  trust  yet  helpe  may  be. 

And  here  I  will  make  mine  avowe. 
And  with  the  same  me  binde; 

That  never  will  I  return  to  thee^ 
Till  I  some  helpe  may  finde.' 

Then  forth  she  rode  on  a  faire  palfi^ys^ 

O'er  hill  and  dale  about: 
But  never  a  cham|»on  colde  she  flnde, 

Wolde  fighte  with  that  knight  so  stout. 

And  nowe  the  daye  drewe  on  a  paoe^ 
When  our  good  queene  must  dye; 

All  woe-begone  was  that  fair  dams^.lle^ 
When  she  found  no  helpe  was  nye. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  faire  dams^Jlfl^ 
And  the  salt  teares  fdl  from  her  ej^ 

When  lo!  as  she  rode  by  a  river  side^ 
She  met  with  a  tinye  boye. 

A  tinye  boye  she  mette,  Grod  wot. 

All  clad  in  mantle  of  golde; 
He  seemed  noe  more  in  mans  liken^sse^ 

Than  a  childe  of  four  yeere  olde. 
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WI17  grieve  jouy  damseUe  faire?  he  sajd. 

And  wliat  doth  cause  70a  moane? 
The  damaell  scant  woldcf  deigne  a  looke. 

But  fast  she  pricked  on. 

Tet  turne  againe^  thou  faiie  dams^lle^ 

And  greete  thy  queene  from  mee; 
When  bale  is  at  hyest^  boote  is  nyest, 

Nowe  helpe  enoughe  may  bee. 

Bid  her  remember  what  she  dreamt 

In  her  bedd,  wheras  shee  laye; 
How  when  the  grype  and  the  grimly  beast 

Wolde  have  carried  her  crowne  awaye» 

Even  then  there  came  the  little  gray  hawkey 

And  saved  her  from  his  dawes: 
Then  bidd  the  queene  be  merry  at  hart. 

For  heaven  will  fende  her  cause. 

Back  then  rode  that  fair  damsffle, 

And  her  hart  it  lept  for  glee: 
And  when  she  told  her  gracious  dame» 

A  gladd  woman  then  was  shee. 

But  when  the  appointed  day  was  come. 

No  helpe  appeared  nye: 
Then  woefol,  woeful  was  her  hart» 

And  the  teares  stood  in  her  eye. 

And  nowe  a  fyer  was  built  of  woody 

And  a  stake  was  made  of  tree; 
And  now  queene  Elinor  forth  was  led^ 

A  sorrowful  sight  to  see. 

Three  times  the  herault  he  waved  his  hand. 

And  three  times  spake  on  hye: 
Giffany  good  knight  wiU  fende  this  dame, 

Gome  forth)  or  shee  must  dye. 

No  knight  stood  forth,  no  knight  there  came^ 

No  helpe  appeared  nye: 
And  now  the  fyer  was  lighted  up, 

Queene  Elinor  she  must  dye. 

And  now  the  fyer  was  lighted  up^ 

As  hot  as  hot  might  bee; 
When  riding  upon  a  little  white  steed, 

The  tinye  boye  they  see.  311 
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'  Awaj  with  that  stake,  aw&y  with  those  brands^ 

And  loose  our  comelye  queene: 
I  am  come  to  fight  with  Sir  Aldingar, 

And  prove  him  a  traitor  keene.' 

Forth  then  stood  Sir  Aldingar; 

Bat  when  he  saw  the  chylde. 
He  hiughed,  and  scoffed,  and  tamed  his  badce^ 

And  weened  he  had  been  b^oylde. 

<  Now  tome,  now  tome  thee,  Aldingar,       * 

And  eyther  fighte  or  flee; 
I  trust  that  I  shall  avenge  the  wronge, 

Thoughe  I  am  so  small  to  see/ 

The  boye  polld  forth  a  well  good  sworde 

So  gUt  it  dazzled  the  ee; 
The  first  stroke  stricken  at  Aldingar 

Smote  off  his  leggs  by  the  knee. 

*  Stand  up,  stand  up,  thou  false  trait5r, 

And  fighte  upon  Ihy  feete. 
For  and  thou  thrive,  as  thou  beginst, 

Of  height  wee  shall  be  meete.' 

A  priest,  a  priest,  sa/es  Aldingkr, 

While  I  am  a  man  alive; 
A  priest,  a  priest,  sayes  Aldingar, 

Me  for  to  houzle  and  shrive. 

I  wolde  have  laine  by  our  comlie  queene. 

But  shoe  wolde  never  consent; 
Then  I  thought  to  betraye  her  unto  our  kinge^ 

In  a  fyer  to  have  her  brent. 

There  came  a  lazar  to  the  kings  gates, 

A  lacar  both  blind  and  lame: 
I  tooke  the  lazar  upon  my  backe, 

And  on  her  bedd  had  him  layne. 

Then  ranne  I  to  our  comlye  king, 

These  tidings  sore  to  tell. 
But  ever  alacke!  sayes  Aldingar, 

Falsing  never  doUi  well. 

Forgive,  forgive  me,  queene,  madame, 

llie  short  time  I  must  live. 
'  Nowe  Christ  forgive  thee,  Aldingar, 

As  freely  I  forgive.' 


SIR  ALDDIGAIl. 

Here  take  thy  qaeene,  our  King  Hbitt^ 

And  love  her  as  thj  life, 
For  never  had  a  king  in  Chiistentjc^ 

A  truer  and  fidrer  wife. 


Then  tumd  to  look  for  the  tinje  boye: — 
The  boye  was  vanisht  and  gone. 

But  first  he  had  tonchd  the  lazar  man. 
And  stroakt  him  with  his  hand: 

The  lazar  under  the  gallowes  tree 
All  whole  and  sounde  did  stand* 

The  Uebt  under  the  gallowes  tree 
Was  comelye,  straight,  and  tall: 

Kng  Henrye  niade  him  his  head  etewkrd^ 
To  wayte  withinn  hie  balL 
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rTUilsthtMtorthtlMl]adtowbiibDr.PtrqFMflMi»Moeomii«iaUi  fbHollS. 
the  tittt  of « CUId*  HaariM  t*  Mdtt  Iim  been  prfiitod  ^  Hr.  JMniann,  In  tab  eollaottaD  flrain' 
that  US.  wUh  ndinle  fldaUtj,  wbo  thanby  balh  •uaftmed  no  flnaO  fltTov  on  the  lows  oT 
anelont  ionf .  Ai  It  !•  not  ottly  a  oarfom  vonlon  witlud,  bat  IlkowlM  paenllar^  Dlaitnithro 
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roodcTt  novo  oipociliHj  m  tbo  ▼•faubli  ooiltcllon  from  whloh  It  Is  sstraotsA  hsth  not 
so  wsU  KosHsd  by  ths  worid  as  Its  msrlts  dflovfs.'— HooBBwuL.] 


Childi  Maubiob  hmited  itfae  «ilveii  wood 
he  hunted  h  romid  about 
h  noebodj  j*  he  found  theren 
nor  noebody  without 

and  tooke  his  alver  oombe  in  his  hand 
to  kembe  his  yellow  kx^es 

he  says  oome  hither  thou  little  footpege 
y*  runneth  lowly  by  my  knee 
ffor  thou  ihalt  goe  to  John  Steward's  wiffe 
h  pray  her  spcnke  w^  mee 

&  as  it  ffidls  out  many  times 

as  knotts  been  knitt  on  a  keU 

or  merchantmen  gone  to  leave  London 

either  to  buy  ware  or  sell 

and  grete  thou  doe  y*  ladye  weQ 
ever  so  well  ffiroe  mee 

and  as  it  ffalls  out  many  times 

as  any  harte  can  thinke 

as  schoole  masters  are  in  any  schoole  house 

writting  with  pen  and  inke 

ffor  if  I  might  as  well  as  shee  may 
this  night  I  wold  w^  her  speake 

h  heere  I  send  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w^  Childe  Maurice. 
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a  there  I  send  her  »  ring  cf  goU 
a  ling  of  precyouB  $toiie 
and  hid  her  come  to  the  iilver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man; 

one  while  this  little  boy  he  yode 
another  while  he  ran  _«  v  m 

untU  he  came  to  John  StcwaPcTB  haH 
I  wis  he  never  blan 

and  of  nnrtnre  the  child  had  good 
he  ran  up  hall  &  bower  fiee 
and  when  he  came  to  this  lady  mire 
sayes  God  you  save  and  see 

I  am  come  firom  Childe  Maurice 
a  message  unto  thee 
h  Childe  Maurice  he  greetes  you  well 
&  ever  soe  well  fiOrom  me 

and  as  it  falls  out  oftentimes 

as  knotts  been  knitt  on  a  keU 

or  mexx^hant  men  gone  to  leeve  London 

either  to  buy  or  sell 

&  as  oftentimes  he  greetes  yo«  well 
as  any  hart  can  thinke 
or  schoolemaster  in  any  scboola 
wryting  w**"  pen  and  inke 

&  heere  he  sends  a  mande  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasee 
h  he  bidds  you  come  to  the  sUver  wood 
to  hunt  w^  child  Maurice 

&  heere  he  sends  you  a  ring  of  gv^d 
a  ring  of  precyous  stone 
he  prayes  you  to  come  to  the  silver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man 

now  peace  now  peace  thou  litle  fotpage 
ffor  Christens  sake  I  pray  thee 
ffor  if  my  Lo  heare  one  of  those  words 
thou  must  be  hanged  hye 

John  Steward  stood  under  the  castle  wall 

h  he  wrote  the  words  every  one  ^^^ 
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h  he  called  unto  his  horase  keeper 
make  readje  you  my  steede 
and  soe  he  did  to  his  Chamberlune 
make  ready  then  my  weed 

h  he  cast  a  lease  upon  his  backe 
h  he  rode  to  the  silyer  wood 
h  there  he  songht  all  abont 
about  the  silyer  wood 

h  there  he  foond  him  Child  Maurice 
sitting  upon  a  blocke 
w*^  a  silver  combe  in  his  hand 
kembing  his  yellow  locke 

he  sayes  how  now  how  now  Child  Maurice 
alacke  how  may  this  bee 
but  then  stood  by  him  Child  Maurice 
h  sayd  these  words  trulye 


I  do  not  know  your  ladye  he 
if  that  I  do  her  see 
ffor  thou  hast  sent  her  loye  tokens 
more  now  then  2  or  3 

for  thou  hast  sent  her  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
h  bade  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w^  Childe  Maurice 

and  by  my  faith  now  Childe  Maurice 
the  tane  of  us  shall  dye 
now  by  my  troth  sayd  Child  Maurice 
&  that  shall  not  be  I 

but  he  pulled  out  a  bright  browne  sword 
h  dryed  it  on  the  grasse 
h  soe  fast  he  smote  at  John  Steward 
I  wis  he  never  rest 

then  hee  pulled  forth  his  bright  browne  sword 
h  dryed  itt  on  his  sleeve 
h  the  ffirst  good  stroke  John  Steward  stroke 
Child  Maurice  head  he  did  deeve 

h  he  pricked  it  on  his  sword's  poynt 
went  singing  there  beside 
and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  ladye  ffiure 
3X6  whereas  his  ladye  lyed 
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and  sayes  dost  thoa  know  Child  Manrioe  head 

ijQTlhat  thou  doBt  it  see 

and  Hap  it  8oft»  and  kisse  itt  ofit 

ffor  thoa  lovedat  him  betta:  than  mee 

hat  when  shee  looked  on  Childe  Manrice  head 
shee  never  spake  words  but  three 
I  never  beare  noe  childe  bat  one 
and  you  have  slain  him  tmlje 

sajes  wicked  be  my  merry  men  all 
I  gave  meate  drink  and  dothe 
bat  cold  they  not  have  holden  me 
when  I  was  in  all  that  wrath 

ffoT  I  have  slaine  one  of  the  coarteousest  knights 
that  ever  betrode  a  steede 
soe  have  I  done  one  of  the  fairest  ladyea 
that  ever  ware  womans  weede 
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tiona  which,  from  aimllaritj  of  loond  In  tha  anmidallon,  eanaarfljha  eaneaiwidaa  llkaly  onea 
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Child  Nobtob  is  a  clever  young  man, 

He  wavers  wi'  the  wind; 
His  horse  was  silver  diod  before, 

With  the  beaten  gold  behind. 

He  called  to  his  little  man  John, 
Saying,  <*  You  don't  see  what  I  see; 

For  oh  yonder  I  see  the  very  first  womai^ 
That  ever  loved  me. 
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**  Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,**  he  said, 

''  lined  with  the  silver  grey; 
Ton  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

To  speak  to  Child  Nory. 

^  Here  is  a  ring,  a  ring,"  he  says, 

'*  Its  all  gold  but  the  stane; 
Tou  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

And  ask  the  leave  o'  nane." 


**  So  well  do  I  love  jour  errand,  my  master, 

But  far  better  do  I  love  my  fife; 
O  would  je  have  me  go  to  Lord  Barnard's  castel. 

To  betray  away  Us  wife?^ 

^  O  don't  I  give  you  meat,**  he  says, 

**  And  don't  I  pay  you  lise? 
How  dare  you  stop  my  errand^"  he  says, 

**  My  orders  ym  rnnst  obey." 

Oh  when  he  came  to  Lord  Barnard's  castd. 

He  tinkled  at  the  rii\g; 
Who  was  as  ready  as  Lord  Barnard  liimselfy* 

To  let  this  Uttla  boy  in. 

«  Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,"  he  says, 

**  Lined  with  the  diver  grey; 
You  are  bidden  to  •come  to  the  meriy  green  wood. 

And  aak  the  leave  o*  mme.* 

Lord  Barnard  he  was  standing^, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he: 
'*0h,  little  did  I  think  there  was  a  lord  inthis  world. 

My  lady  loved  but  me  !" 

Oh  he  dressed  himself  in  the  holland  smocks, 

And  garments  that  was  gay ; 
And  he  is  away  to  the  merry  green  wood. 

To  speak  to  Child  Nory. 

Child  Noryce  sits  on  yonder  tree 

He  whistles  and  he  sings; 
**  O  wae  be  to  me,"  says  Child  Noryce, 

**  Tender  my  mother  comes!" 

ChOd  Noryce  he  came  off  the  tree, 

His  mother  to  take  off  the  horse; 
^  Och,  alace,  alace,"  says  Child  Noryce, 

My  mother  was  ne'er  so  gross." 

Lord  Barnard  he  had  a  little  small  sword, 

That  hung  low  down  by  his  knee; 
He  cut  the  head  off  Child  Noryce, 

And  put  the  body  on  a  tree. 

*  This  onqoMtloDAblj  ihoald  be  Ladj  Bwnuurd,  liirte«lorh«r  lord,  fM  third  aUnn  imdert 
—  **.^.**  redted,  thh  obiioni  arror  the  editor  did  not  oonoeiTe  UmMlf  warreaied  to 
<w*ect,  more  etpeolellyMliehae  ftmnd  it  out  of  hig  power  to  obtoinanothtreopyfff  th^h^f  ^ 
■raia  aqjr  dUKnent  qoertar. 
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And  when  he  came  to  lus  castdy 

And  to  his  lady's  haU^ 
He  threw  tiie  head  into  her  lap^ 

Saying,  ^  Lady,  there  is  a  hall  T 

She  tamed  np  the  bloody  head. 
She  kiased  it  frae  cheek  to  chin$ 

**  Far  better  do  I  love  this  bloody  head. 
Than  all  my  royal  kin. 

**  When  I  was  in  my  father's  casteD, 

Li  my  Tirginitie; 
There  came  a  lord  into  the  norllif 

Gat  Child  Noryce  with  me." 

^  0  wae  be  to  thee,  lady  Magaret,''  he  o 
^  And  an  ill  death  may  you  die; 

For  if  you  had  told  me  he  was  your  bob. 
He  had  ne'er  been  sU^n  by  me.** 
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DouElu,-  and  •uppUnl  lh>  nuUrlaU  fui 
"  ""■■    'Owen  of  Cvron,' — li  tabpn 


■CjL        ^Vont™  Ihntw";  /nTri?M  hlm^''N'r!'Moil','lj>^. 


IL  Morrice  was  nu  crl^s  snn, 
nia  name  it  wnxed  widp  ; 
]      It  wBs  nae  for  liis  ftnat  rirli^s, 
Nor  let  Ills  tnicklc  jiriJe  ; 
^^      B.>t  it  was  for  a  laJy  R^y, 

I'ImU  livd  on  Ckitoii  Hde. 
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Quhair  sail  I  ^  a  bonny  hoy. 

That  will  wm  hoae  and  shoen  ; 
That  ¥^  gae  to  lord  Barnards  ha% 

And  bid  his  lady  cam  7 
And  ze  maun  rin  my  errand,  Willie; 

And  ze  may  rin  wi'  pride  ;^ 
Quhen  other  boys  gae  on  their  foot, 

On  horse-back  se  sail  ride. 

O  no  I  Oh  no!  my  master  dear ! 

I  dare  nae  for  my  life ; 
ril  no  gae  to  the  bauld  bardns. 

For  to  triest  turth  his  wife. 
My  bird  WilHe,  my  boy  Willie ; 

My  dear  Willie,  he  sayd ; 
How  can  ze  strive  against  the  stream  T 

For  I  sail  be  obeyd. 

Boty  O  my  master  dear!  he  cryd. 
In  grene  wod  ze're  zour  lain ; 

6i  owre  sic  thochts,  I  walde  ze  rede. 
For  fear  ze  should  be  tain. 

Haste,  haste,  I  say,  ^  to  the  ha'. 
Bid  bir  ciHn  here  w\  speid : 

If  ze  refuse  my  heigh  command, 
111  gar  zour  body  bleid. 

Gae  bid  hir  take  this  gay  mantel, 

'Tis  a'  gowd  hot  the  hem ; 
Bid  hir  cum  to  the  gude  grene  wode^ 

And  bring  nane  hot  hir  lain  : 
And  there  it  is,  a  silken  sarke, 

Hir  ain  hand  sewd  tlie  sleiye ; 
And  bid  hir  cum  to  Gill  Morice, 

Speir  nae  bank!  barons  leaye. 

Yes,  I  will  gae  zour  black  errand. 

Though  it  be  to  zour  cost ; 
Sen  ze  by  me  will  nae  be  wam'd. 

In  it  ze  sail  find  fVost.    '.^ 
The  baron  he  is  a  man  of  might. 

He  neir  could  bide  to  taunt. 
As  ze  will  see  before  its  nicht. 

How  sma'  ze  hae  to  vaunt. 

And  sen  I  maun  zour  errand  rin 

Sae  sair  against  my;will, 
I'se  make  a  vow  and  keip  it  trow, 
822  It  sail  be  done  for  ill. 
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And  quhexL  he  came  to  broken  brigoe. 

He  bent  his  bow  and  swam ; 
And  quhen  he  came  to  erass  growings 

Set  down  his  feet  anaran. 

And  qnhen  he  came  to  fiarnards  ha*, 

Would  neither  chap  nor  ca' : 
Bot  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breist. 

And  lichtlj  kp  the  wa'. 
He  waald  nae  teU  the  man  his  errand, 

Thoueh  he  stnde  at  the  gait ; 
Bot  straiht  into  the  ha'  he  cam, 

Qohair  they  were  set  at  meit.  • 

Hail !  hail  I  mj  gentle  sire  and  dame  I 

My  message  winna  waite ; 
Dame,  ze  mann  to  the  gade  grene  wod 

Before  that  it  be  late. 

Ze're  bidden  tak  this  gay  mantel, 

Tis  a'  gowd  bot  the  hem ; 
Zou  mann  gae  to  the  gade  grene  wode» 

Ev'n  by  your  sel  alane. 

And  there  it  is,  a  silken  sarke. 

Tour  ain  band  sewd  the  sleire ; 
Ze  maun  gae  speik  to  Gill  Morfoe ;    . 

Speir  nae  bauld  barons  leare. 
The  lady  stamped  wi'  hir  foot, 

And  winked  wi*  hhr  ee : 
Bot  a'  that  she  coud  say  or  do. 

Forbidden  he  wad  nae  bee. 

Its  surely  to  my  bow'r-womiui ; 

It  neir  could  be  to  me. 
I  brocht  it  to  lord  Bamards  lady ; 

I  trow  that  ze  be  she. 
'Then  up  and  spack  the  wylie  nurse, 

(The  bairn  upon  hir  knee) 
If  it  be  cum  frae  Gill  Morice, 

It*s  deir  welcum  to  mee. 

Ze  leid,  ze  leid,  ye  filthy  nurse, 

Sae  loud  I  heard  ze  lee, 
I  brocht  it  to  lord  Bamards  lady ; 

I  trow  ze  be  nae  shee. 
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ThesB  up  and  spack  the  baiild  bardn. 

An  angry  man  was  hee ; 
He*»  tain  the  tahle  wi'  hia  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee ; 
Till  siller  cup  and  mazer  dish 

In  flinders  he  gard  flee. 

Gae  hring  a  robe  of  zour  eliding. 

That  hings  upon  the  pin  ; 
And  ril  gae  to  the  gude  grene  wod^ 

And  speik  wi'  zour  lemmto. 
O  bide  at  hame,  now  lord  BamM, 

I  warde  ze  bide  at  hame  ^ 
^eir  wyte  a  man  for  yiolence, 

That  neir  wate  ze  wi'  nane. 

Qill  Morice  sate  in  ffude  grene  wode. 

He  whistled  and  he  sang : 
O  what  mean  a'  the  folk  coming, 

My  mother  tarries  hmg. 
[His  hair  was  like  the  threeds  of  gold, 

Drawne  frae  Minerva's  loome : 
His  lipps  like  roses  drapping  dew. 

His  breath  was  a'  pernime. 

His  brow  was  like  the  mountain  suae 

Gilt  b J  the  morning  beam  : 
His  cheeks  like  living  roses  glow ; 

His  een  like  azure  stream. 
The  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  grene, 

Sweete  as  the  infant  spring : 
And  like  the  maris  on  the  bush. 

He  gart  the  vallies  ring.} 

The  baron  came  to  the  grene  wode» 

Wi'  mickle  dule  and  care, 
And  there  he  first  spied  GiU  Morice, 

Kameing  his  zellow  hair : 
[That  sweetly  ward  around  his  face. 

That  face  beyond  compare  : 
He  sang  sae  sweet  it  might  dispel 

A'  rage  but  fell  despair.] 

Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  Gill  Morice, 

My  lady  loed  thee  weel, 
The  fairest  part  of  my  bodie 

Is  blacker  than  thy  heel. 
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Zet  neir  the  less  now^  Gill  Morfee, 

For  a'  thy  great  beautie, 
Ze's  rew  the  day  ze  eir  was  bom ; 

That  head  sail  gae  wi'  me. 

Now  he  has  drawn  his  trusty  brand. 

And  slaited  on  the  strae ;     . 
And  thro'  GiU  Morioe'  fair  body 

He's  ear  cauld  iron  gae. 
And  he  has  tain  Gill  Morice'  head 

And  set  it  on  a  speir ; 
The  meanest  man  in  a'  his  train 

Has  gotten  that  head  to  bear. 

And  he  has  tain  Gill  Morice  up, 

Laid  him  across  his  steid, 
And  brocht  him  to  his  painted  bowr. 

And  laid  him  on  a  bed. 
The  lady  sat  on  castle  wa^ 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  doun ; 
\nd  there  she  saw  GiU  Morice'  head 

Cum  trailing  to  the  toun. 

Far  better  I.loe  that  bluidy  head^ 

Both  and  that  zellow  hair, 
Than  lord  Barnard,  and  a'  his  lands. 

As  they  lig  here  and  thair. 
And  she  nas  tain  her  Gill  Morfce, 

And  kissd  baith  mouth  and  chin  : 
I  was  once  as  fow  of  GiU  Morice 

As  the  hip  is  o'  the  stean. 

I  ffot  ze  in  my  father's  house, 

Wi'  mickle  sin  and  shame ; 
I  brocht  thee  up  in  gude  grene  wode^ 

Under  the  heavy  rain. 
Oft  have  I  by  thy  cradle  sitten. 

And  fondly  seen  thee  sleip ; 
But  now  I  gae  about  thy  grave. 

The  saut  tears  for  to  weip. 

And  syne  she  kissd  his  bluidy  cheik. 

And  syne  his  bluidy  chin : 
O  better  I  loe  m^  Gill  Morfoe 

Than  a'  my  kith  and  kin! 
Away,  awa^,  ze  ill  wom&n. 

And  an  il  deith  mait  ze  dee : 
Gin  I  had  kend  he'd  bin  zour  80q« 

He'd  neir  bin  slain  for  mee.  ^^ 
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Ob«id  me  Bot  for  A«^el 
Wi*  that  saim  speir  p  pwroe  my  new* 
And  Dut  me  out  o  pam-.  , 

Thy  jclooa  rage  could  quell, 
I^J  tii  Mom  band  now  Uk  bir  life. 

That  ndr  to  thee  did  lU. 

To  me  nae  after  days  nor  nichts 

Wm  eiT  be  saft  or  kind; 
ru  fill  the  air  with  heavy  agha. 

And  greet  tin  I  am  bhnd. 

Ea^chVbloodbyme^msp^^ 

Seek  not  lOur  death  ftae  me . 
Iratherlourdithadbeenmysel 

Than  eather  him  or  thee. 
With  waefo  wael  bear  .our  pUint ; 

Sair.  SMT  I  rew  the  dcid,        ^ 
That  Jr  thia  curaed  W  5>f  mine 

Had  Kaid  his  body  bleid. 
iwlj  ^r  tears,  my  wmsome  d«ne, 

ieneir  am  heal  the  wound ; 

Ee  aee  bis  head  upon  the  «pe». 
—   he«fa  Uude  on  the  ground. 


1  curae  the  hand  that  did  tbc  deid. 

The  heart  that  thocht  the  lU ; 
The  feet  that  bore  me  wi'  adk  spcia. 

The  comely  south  to  kill, 
ru  ay  lam«:it  for  GilMoncc, 

Aa  gin  be  were  nmne  ain ; 
ru  n&  forget  the  drwry  day 

On  wluc^  the  south  was  alsm. 


tie 


fElitRir  iPli);«Uei!)Um  ««tW  Sin^  (StolPbitR* 


[From  Bnduui*!  *  Anctont  BaUads  and  Songs,  Ibo.'] 

Thbbb  fmce  liv'd  a  king  in  fair  Scotland^ 

King  Malcolm  called  by  name; 
Whom  ancient  history  gives  record, 

For  valour^  worthy  and  fame. 

And  it  fen  ance  upon  a  day, 

The  king  sat  down  to  dine; 
And  then  he  miss'd  a  favourite  knight, 

Whose  name  was  Sir  Colvin. 

But  out  it  speaks  another  knight^ 
Ane  o'  Sir  Ck>lvin'8  kin; 

*  He's  lyin'  in  bed  right  sick  in  love^ 

All  for  your  daughter  Jean.' 

*  O  waes  me,'  said  the  royal  king, 

*  Fm  sorry  for  the  same; 

She  maun  take  bread  and  wine  sae  red. 
Give  it  to  Sir  Colvin*' 

* 
Then  gently  did  she  bear  the  bread, 

Her  page  did  carry  the  wine; 

And  set  a  table  at  his  bed, — 

*  Sir  Colvin,  rise  and  dine.' 

*  O  well  love  I  the  wine,  lady, 

Come  frae  your  lovely  hand; 
But  better  I  love  your  fair  body, 
Than  all  fair  Scotland's  strand.' 

*  O  hold  your  tongue  now,  Sir  Colvin, 

Let  all  your  folly  be; 
Hy  love  must  be  by  honour  won. 
Or  nane  shall  enjoy  me. 

But  on  the  head  o'  Ehick's  hill, 

Near  by  yon  sharp  hawthorn, 
Where  never  a  man  with  life  e'er  came 

Sin'  our  sweet  Christ  was  bom; 
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O  yell  gang  there  and  walk  a'  nighty 

And  boldlj  blaw  joar  horn; 
With  honour  that  ye  do  return. 

Yell  marry  me  the  morn.' 

Then  up  it  raise  him.  Sir  Coivin, 
And  drees'd  in  armour  keen; 

And  he  is  on  to  Elrick  s  hill. 
Without  light  o'  the  meen. 

At  midnight  mark  the  meen  upstarts^ 
The  knight  walk'd  up  and  down; 

While  loudest  cracks  o'  thunder  roar'd^ 
Out  ower  the  bent  sae  brown. 

Then  by  the  twinkling  of  an  e'e,    - 

He  spied  an  armed  knight; 
A  fair  lady  bearing  his  brand, 

Wi'  torches  burning  bright. 

Then  he  cried  high  as  he  came  nigh, 

*  Coward,  thief,  I  bid  you  flee! 
There  is  not  ane  comes  to  this  hill, 

But  must  engage  wi'  me. 

Ye'll  best  take  road  before  I  oome^ 

And  best  take  foot  and  flee; 
Here  is  a  sword  baith  sharp  and  broad,  ^ 

Will  quarter  you  in  three.* 

Sir  Colvin  said,  <  I'm  not  afraid 

Of  any  here  I  see; 
You  ha'e  not  ta'en  your  God  befbre. 

Less  dread  ha'e  I  o'  thee.' 

Sir  Colvin  then  he- drew  his  sword. 

His  foe  he  drew  his  brand; 
And  they  fought  there  on  Elrick's  hill  - 

Till  they  were  bluidj  men. 

The  first  an'  stroke  the  knight  he  stroke^ 
Ga'e  Colvin  a  slight  wound; 

The  next  an'  stroke  Lord  Colvin  strake^ 
Brought's  foe  unto  the  ground* 

*  I  yield,  I  yield,'  the  knight  he  said, 

*  I  fairly  yield  to  thee; 

Nae  ane  came  e'er  to  Elrick-hill 
E'er  gain'd  such  victorie. 
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I  and  mj  forbeais  here  did  haunt    . 

Three  hundred  years  and  more; 
Fm  safe  to  swear  a  solemn  oath^ 

We  were  neYer  beat  before.' 

'  An  asking/  said  the  ladj  gay, 

*  An  asking  yell  grant  me. 

*  Ask  on,  ask  on/  said  Sir  Colvin, 

*  What  may  your  asking  be?' 

*  Ye'U  gi'e  me  hame  my  wounded  knight 

Let  me  fare  on  my  way; 
And  I'se  n^er  be  seen  on  Ehrick's  hiU, 

By  night,  nor  yet  by  day. 
And  to  this  place  well  come  nae  mair^ 

Could  we  win  safe  away. 

To  trouble  any  Christian  one 

Id  Yes  in  the  righteous  law; 
We'll  come  nae  mair  unto  this  places 

Could  we  win  safe  awa'.' 

*  Oye'se  get  hame  your  wounded  knight, 

Ye  shall  not  gang  alane; 
But  I  maun  ha'e  a  word  o'  him,    , 
Before  that  we  twa  twine.' 

Sir  Colvin  being  a  book-leam'd  man. 

Sae  gude  in  fencing  tee; 
He's  drawn  a  strol^e  behind  his  hand, 

And  followed  in  speedilie. 

Sae  fierce  a  stroke  Sir  Colvin's  drawn. 

And  followed  in  speedilie; 
The  knight's  brand,  and  sword  hand, 

Li  the  air  he  gar'd  ihem  flee. 

It  flew  sae  high  into  the  sky. 

And  lighted  on  the  ground; 
The  rings  that  were  on  these  fingers, 

Were  worth  five  hundred  pound. 

Up  he  has  ta'en  that  bluidy  hand, 
'  Set  it  before  the  king ; 
And  the  mom  it  was  Wednesday, 
When  he  married  his  daughter  Jean. 


^29 


Sfiv  ®ffif»Sitti«« 


N  Irelnnrl,  ferr  o 

There  dwelletb  n  bonnve  kiiigt?  ; 
And  with  hini  a  youg  aiia  coiiilye  kiiigbh^ 

Uen  call  him  gyi  Canlme. 
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The  kinse  had  a  ladje  to  his  daughter. 

In  fiishjon  she  hath  no  peere ; 
And  princely  wightes  that  ladye  wooed 

To  be  theyr  wedded  feere. 

Syr  Cauline  loveth  her  best  of  all. 

But  nothing  durst  he  saye  ; 
Ne  descreeve  his  counsayl  to  no  man. 

But  deerlye  he  lovde  this  may. 

Till  on  a  daye  it  so  beiFell, 

Great  dill  to  him  was  dight ; 
The  maydens  love  removde  his  mynd. 

To  care-bed  went  the  knighte. 

One  while  he  spred  his  armes  him  frOf 

One  while  he  spred  them  nye : 
And  aye  I  but  I  winne  that  ladyes  love. 

For  dole  now  I  mnn  dye. 

And  whan  our  parish-masse  was  done. 

Our  kinge  was  bowne  to  dyne : 
He  says,  where  is  syr  Cauline, 

That  is  wont  to  senre  the  wyne  ? 

Then  aunswerde  him  a  courteous  knighte. 

And  hat  his  handes  gan  wringe : 
Sir  Cauline  is  sicke,  and  like  to  dye 

Without  a  good  leechinge. 

Fetche  me  downe  my  daughter  deere. 

She  is  a  leeche  fulle  fine : 
Qoe  take  him  doughe,  and  the  baken  bread. 
And  serw  him  wiu  the  wyne  soe  red ; 

Lothe  I  were  him  to  tine. 

Fair  Christabelle  to  his  chaumber  goes. 

Her  maydens  followyng  nye : 
O  well,  she  sayth,  hoir  doth  my  lord  7 

O  sicke,  thou  fayr  lady^. 

Nowe  ryse  up  wightlye,  man,  for  shame, 

Never  lye  soe  cowardice ; 
For  it  is  told  in  my  &thers  halle. 

You  dye  for  love  of  mee.  .     . 

Fayre  ladye,  it  is  for  your  lov 

That  ail  this  dill  I  drye  : 
For  if  you  wold  comfort  me  with  a  kisse. 
Then  were  I  brought  from  bale  to  blisse. 

No  lenger  wold  I  lye.  331 
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Sir  knighte,  mj  father  is  a  kinge, 

I  am  his  ontye  heire  ; 
Alas !  and  weD  you  knowe,  syr  knighte, 

I  never  can  be  youre  fere. 

O  ladye,  thon  art  a  kinges  daughter. 

And  I  am  not  thy  peere. 
But  let  me  doe  some  deedes  of  armes 

To  be  your  bacheleere. 

Some  deedes  of  armes  if  thon  wflt  doe,  / 

My  bacheleere  to  bee, 
(But  erer  and  aye  my  heart  wold  rue, 

Giff  harm  shold  nappe  to  thee») 

Upoa  Eldridge  hill  there  groweth  a  thome, 

Upon  the  mores  brodinge ;  . 
And  dare  ye,  syr  knighte,  wake  there  all  nighte 

Untill  the  fayre  mommge  ? 

For  the  Eldridge  kniehte,  so  miekle  of  mighte. 

Will  examine  you  oefome ; 
And  never  man  bare  life  awaye. 

But  he  did  him  scath  and  scome. 

That  knighte  he  b  a  foul  paynim. 

And  Iftfve  of  limb  and  bone ; 
And  but  if  heaven  may  be  thy  speede* 

Thy  life  it  b  but  gone. 

Nowe  on  the  Eldridce  hilles  lie  walke» 

For  thy  sake  fair  uidie ; 
And  He  either  bring  you  a  ready  tok^n. 

Or  He  never  more  you  see. 

The  lady  is  sone  to  her  own  chaumb^re. 

Her  mayokns  following  bright : 
Syr  Cauline  lope  from  care-bed  soone, 
jLnd  to  the  Eldridge  hiUs  b  gone. 
For  to  wake  there  all  nighU 

Unto  midnight,  that  the  moone  did  rise. 

He  walked  up  and  downe  ; 
Then  a  lightsome  bugle  heard  he  blowe 

Over  the  bents  soe  browue : 
Quoth  hee.  If  cryanoe  come  till  my  heart, 
882  I  am  ifar  from  any  good  towne. 
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And  soone  he  spyde  on  the  mores  so  broadi  - 

A  furyous  wieht  and  fell ; 
A  ladye  bright  his  brydle  led. 

Clad  in  a  fayre  kyrtell : 

And  soe  fast  he.called  on  sjr  Cauline, . 

0  man,  I  rede  thee  flye. 

For,  *  but'  if  crvance  come  till  thy  heart, 

1  weene  but  thou  mun  dye. 

He  sayth,  '  No'  cryance  comes  till  my  heart, 

Nor,  in  faith,  I  wyll  not  flee ; 
For,  cause  thou  minged  not  Christ  before. 

The  less  me  dreadeth  thee. 

The  Eldridge  kni^hte,  he  pricked  his  steed ; 

Syr  Caulme  bold  abode : 
Then  either  shooke  his  trustye  speare, 
And  the  timber  these  two  cluldren  bare 

Soe  soone  in  sunder  slode. 

Then  tooke  they  out  theyr  two  good  swordes, 

And  layden  on  full  faste. 
Till  helme  and  hawberke,  mail  and  sheelde. 

They  all  were  well-nye  brast. 

The  Eldridge  knight  was  mickle  of  might, 

And  stiffe  in  stower  did  stande. 
But  syr  Cauline  with  a  'backward'  stroke. 

He  smote  off  his  right-hand ; 
That  soone  he  with  paine  and  lacke  of  bloud 

Fell  downe  on  that  lay-land. 

Then  up  syr  Cauline  lift  his  brande 

All  over  his  head  so  hye : 
And  here  I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode, 

Nowe,  caytiffe,  thou  shalt  dye. 

Then  up  and  came  that  ladye  brighte, 

Fast/wmpigo^herhaLde: 
For  the  mayckns  love,  that  most  you  love, 

Withold  that  deadlye  brande : 

For  the  maydens  love,  that  most  you  loye. 

Now  smyte  no  more  I  praye  ;  -• 

And  aye  whateyer  thou  wili,  my  lord. 
He  shall  thy  bests  obaye. 

Now  sweare  t6  mee,  thou  Eldridge  knighte, 

And  here  on  this  lay-land. 
That  thou  wilt  belieye  on  Christ  his  laye. 

And  thereto  plight  thy  hand :  88S 
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And  that  thcra  nerer  on  Eldridge  come 
To  sporte,  gamon,  or  pkje  : 

And  that  thou  here  ghre  up  th j  amies 
Until  thj  dying  daye. 

The  Eldridge  knighte  gave  up  his  amies 
With  many  a  sorrowfuHe  sighe ; 

And  sware  to  ob^  syr  Caulines  hest, 
Till  ^e  tyme  that  he  shold  dye. 

And  he  then  up  and  the  Eldridge  knighte 
Sett  him  in  his  saddle  anone. 

And  the  Eldridge  knighte  and  his  ladye 
To  theyr  castle  are  they  gone. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  bloudy  hand 

That  was  so  lame  of  b<»ie. 
And  on  it  he  fbunde  five  ringes  of  gold 

Of  knightes  that  had  be  slone. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  Eldridge  sworde 

As  hard  as  amr  flmt : 
And  he  tooke  off  those  ringes  five, 

As  bright  as  fyre  and  brent. 

Home  then  pricked  syr  Caoline 

As  light  as  leafe  on  tree : 
I-¥^s  he  neither  stint  ne  blanne. 

Till  he  his  ladye  see. 

Then  downe  he  knelt  upon  his  knee 

Before  that  lady  gay : 
O  ladye»  I  have  bin  on  the  Eldridge  bills : 

These  tokens  I  bring  away. 

Now  welcome,  welcome,  syr  Cauline, 

Thrice  welcome  unto  mee. 
For  now  I  perceiye  thou  art  a  true  knighte. 

Of  valour  bolde  and  free. 

O  ladye,  I  am  thy  own  trae  kni^te. 

Thy  bests  for  to  obaye : 
And.mought  I  hope  to  winne  thy  love  I— 

No  more  his  tonge  colde  say. 

The  ladye  blushed  scarlette  redde. 

And  fette  a  eentill  sighe : 
Alas  I  syr  knight;  how  may  this  bee» 
894  For  my  degree's  soe  highe  7 
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But  aith  diou  hast  bighty  thoa  eomely  jooth. 

To  be  my  batcbilere^ 
He  promise  If  tbee  I  maj  not  wedde, 

I  will  baye  none  otber  fere. 

Tbea  Aee  beld  fortbe  ber  lilly-wbite  hand 

Towards  that  ktdgbte  so  free : 
He  eaye  to  it  one  gentill  kisse. 
His  neart  was  brougbt  from  bale  to  blisse, 

Tbe  teares  sterte  from  bis  ee. 

But  keep  my  comisayl,  syr  Canlme 

Ne  let  no  man  it  knowe ; 
For  and  ever  my  fatber  sbolde  it  ken» 

I  wot  be  wolde  us  sloe. 

From  tbat  daye  fortbe  tbat  ladye  fayre 
Loyde  syF  Gauline  tbe  knigbte : 

From  tbat  daye  fortbe  be  onfy  joyde 
Wban  sbee  was  in  bia  sigbt*- 

Tea  and  oftentimes  tbey  mette 

Witbin  a  fayre  arbo^, 
Wbere  tbey  in  loye  and  sweet  daliauncf 

Past  manye  a  pleasaunt  boure. 


PART  THB  SECOND. 

Eybrte  white  will  baye  its  blacke. 

And  eyerye  sweete  its  sowre : 
This  founde  tbe  ladye  Cbristabelle 

In  an  untimely  bowre. 

For  so  it  befelle  as  m  Gauline 

Was  with  tbat  ladye  fair^ 
Tbe  kinge  ber  father  walked  fortbe 

To  take  tbe  eyenyng  aire-: 

And  into  the  arboure  as  be  went 

To  rest  bis  weaire  feet. 
He  found  ins  daughter  and  syr  Gauline 
'    There  sette  in  daliaunce  sweet. 

Tbe  kmge  bee  sterted  fortbe,  i-wys. 

And  an  angrye  man  was  bee  : 
Nowe,  traytoure,  thou  shalt  bange  or  drawe» 

And  rewe  shall  thy  ladi^.  ^^ 
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Then  forthe  syr  Caoliiie  he  was  ledcle» 
And  throwne  m  dnngeon  deepe : 

And  the  ladje  into  a  towre  so  hye. 
There  left  to  wkyle  and  weepe. 

The  qneene  she  was  syr  Caofines  fnend» 

And  to  the  kinge  sard  shee  : 
I  praye  yon  sare  syr  Caolines  lifr^ 

And  let  him  hanisht  hee. 

Now,  dame»  that  traitor  shafl  be  sent 

Across  the  salt  sea  fome : 
But  here  I  will  make  thee  a  hand» 
If  ever  he  come  within  this  land, 

A  fonle  deathe  is  his  doome. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  eentil  knight 

To  parte  from  his  ladye  ; 
And  many  a  time  he  sighed  sore. 

And  caste  a  wistfblle  eye : 
Faire  Christabelle,  from  Uiee  to  parte, 

Farre  lerer  had  I  dye. 

Fair  Christabelle,  that  ladye  bright. 

Was  had  forthe  of  the  towre ;  , 

But  ever  shee  droopeth  in  her  minde. 

As  nipt  by  an  ungentle  winde 
Doth  some  faire  lillye  flowre. 

And  ever  shee  doth  lament  and  weepe 

To  tint  her  lover  soe  : 
Syr  Cauline,  thou  little  think'st  on  mec^ 

But  I  will  still  be  true. 

Manye  a  kinge,  and  numye  a  duke^ 
And  lords  of  high  degree,  ' 

Did  sue  to  that  £iyre  ladye  of  love ; 
But  never  shee  :Wolde  them  nee. 

When  manye  a  daye  was  past  and  gone, 

Ne  comtorte  she  colde  finde. 
The  kynge  proclaimed  a  toumeament, 

To  cheere  his  daughters  mind : 

• 

And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  krighta, 

Fro  manye  a  farre  country^. 
To  break  a  spere  for  theyr  ladyes  love 
836  Before  that  faire  lady^. 
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And  many  a  ladye  there  was  sette 

In  purple  and  in  palle : 
But  faire  Christabelle  soe  woe-begone 

Was  the  fajrest  of  them  all. 

Then  manje  a  knighte  was  mickle  of  might 

Before  hia  ladye  gaye  ; 
But  a  stranser  wight,  whom  no  man  knewe 

He  wan  the  prize  eche  daye. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke» 

SUs  hewberke,  and  his  sheelde, 
Ne  noe  man  wist  whence  he  did  come, 
Ne  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone» 

When  they  came  out  the  feelde. 

And  now  three  days  were  prestlye  past 

In  feates  of  chiyalrye. 
When  lo  upon  the  fourdi  morninge 

A  sorrowfulle  sight  they  see. 

A  hugye  siaunt  stiffe  and  starke, 

All  foule  of  limbe  and  lere ;  / 

Two  goggling  eyen  like  fire  farden, 

A  mouthe  from  eare  to  eare. 

Before  him  came  a  dwarife  full  lowe, 

That  waited  on  his  knee. 
And  at  his  backe  five  heads  he  bare,  ; 

All  wan  and  pale  of  blee. 

Sir,  quoth  the  dwarfFe,  and  louted  lowe. 

Behold  that  hend  Soldidn ! 
Behold  these  heads  I  bcare  with  mc  ! 

They  are  kings  which  he  hath  slain. 

The  £ldridge  knight  is  his  own  cousine. 

Whom  a  knight  of  thine  hath  shent : 
And  bee  is  come  to  avenge  his  wrong, 
And  to  thee,  all  thy  knightes  among. 

Defiance  here  hath  sent. 

Butyette  he  will  appease  his  wrath 

Thy  daughters  love  to  winne : 
And  but  thou  yeelde  him  that  fayre  mayd. 

Thy  halls  and  towers  must  brenne. 

Thy  head,  syr  king,  must  goe  with  mee ; 

Or  else  thy  daughter  deere  ; 

Or  else  withm  these  lists  soe  broad 

Thou  must  finde  him  a  peere. 
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The  long  he  turned  him  roand  aboute. 

And  in  his  heart  waa  woe : 
Is  there  never  a  knighte  of  my  round  tabl^. 

This  matter  will  undergoe  7 

Is  there  never  a  knighte  amongst  yee  all 
Will  fight  for  mj  daughter  and  mee  7 

Whoever  will  fight  yon  grimme  soldlai» 
Bight  fair  his  meede  shall  bee. 

For  hee  shall  have  my  broad  ky-lands. 

And  of  my  cfowne  be  heyre ; 
And  he  shall  winne  fayre  ChristabeUe 

To  be  his  wedded  fere. 

But  every  knighte  of  his  round  tabl^ 
Did  stand  both  still  and  pale ; 

For  whenever  they  lookt  on  the  grim  soldbi. 
It  made  their  hearts  to  quail. 

All  woe-b^one  was  that  £nyre  lady^^ 
When  she  sawe  no  helpe  waa  nye : 

She  cast  her  thought  on  her  owne  true-love. 
And  the  teares  gusht  jfrom  her  eye. 

Up  then  sterte  the  stranger  knighte, 

Sayd,  Ladye,  be  not  afirayd  : 
He  %ht  for  thee  with  this  grimme  soldim, 

Thoughe  he  be  unmacklye  made. 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sworde. 

That  lyeth  within  thy  bowre, 
I  truste  in  Christe  for  to  slay  this  fiende 

Thoughe  he  be  stiiF  in  stowre. 

Groe  fetch  him  downe  the  Eldridge  sworde. 
The  kinge  he  cryde,  with  speede  : 

Nowe  heaven  assist  thee,  courteous  knighte ; 
My  daughter  is  thy  meede. 

The  gyaunt  he  stepped  into  the  lists, 

And  saydy  Awaye,  awaye : 
I  sweare,  as  I  am  the  hend  soldkn, 

Thou  lettest  me  here  all  daye. 

Then  forthe  the  stranger  knight  he  came 

In  his  blacke  armour  dight: 
The  ladye  sighed  a  gentle  sighe, 
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And  nowe  the  gjaant  and  knig^te  be  mett 

Within  the  hats  soe  broad ; 
And  now  with  swordes  soe  sharpe  of  Steele, 

They  gan  to  lay  on  load. 

The  soldan  stmcke  the  knishte  a  stroke. 

That  made  him  reele  asyde ; 
Then  woe-begone  was  that  fiiyre  lady^. 

And  thrice  she  deeply  sighde. 

The  soldan  stmcke  a  second  stroke, 

And  made  the  blonde  to  flowe : 
All  pale  and  wan  was  that  ladye  fayre. 

And  thrice  she  wept  for  woe. 

The  soldan  stmcke  a  third  fell  stroke. 
Which  brought  the  knighte  on  his  knee  s 

Sad  sorrow  pierced  that  ladies  heart. 
And  she  shriekt  loud  shnekings  three. 

The  knighte  he  leapt  upon  his  feete. 

All  recklesse  of  tne  pain : 
Quoth  hee.  But  heaven  be  now  my  speede. 

Or  else  I  shall  be  slaine. 

He  gprasped  his  sworde  with  mayne  and  mighte^ 

And  spying  a  secrette  part. 
He  drave  it  into  the  soldan's  syde. 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  all  the  people  eave  a  shoute. 

When  they  sawe  the  soldan  faUe : 
The  ladye  wept,  and  thanked  Christ, 

That  had  reskewed  her  from  thrall. 

And  nowe  the  kinge  with  all  his  barons 

Rose  nppe  from  ofiPe  his  seate, 
And  downe  he  stepped  intd  the  listes, 

That  curteous  knighte  to  greete. 

But  he  for  payne  and  lacke  of  blonde 

Was  fallen  mtd  a  swounde. 
And  there  all  walteringe  in  his  gore. 

Lay  lifelesse  on  the  grounde. 

Come  downe,  come  downe,  my  daughter  deare. 

Thou  art  a  leeche  of  skille ; 
Farre  lever  had  I  lose  halfe  my  landes. 

Than  this  good  knighte  sholde  spflle.  339 
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Doime  then  steppeth  that  ta,yn  Uiyi, 

To  helpe  him  if  she  maye  ; 
But  when  she  did  his  besTere  nuK, 
It  b  my  life,  my  lord,  she  wyes. 

And  shriekte  and  awounJ  awaye. 

Sir  Cauline  juste  lifte  op  his  eyei 
When  he  hearde  hii  Wye  ciye, 

0  huiyo,  1  am  thine  owne  tnie  love ; 
For  thee  I  wisht  to  dye. 

Then  giring  her  one  (wrtinge  loolce. 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  deadi. 
Ere  Christabelle,  that  ladye  milde, 

Begaiie  to  drawe  her  breathe. 

Ilut  nhen  she  found  her  cOTnelye  kniehte 

Indeed  was  dead  and  gone. 
She  lavde  her  pale  cold  cheeke  to  hU 

And  thus  she  made  her  moane. 

O  staye,  my  deare  and  onlye  lord, 

For  mee  thy  faithiulle  feere 
'Tis  meet  that  I  shold  followe  thee. 

Who  hast  bought  my  love  so  deare 

Then  fayntioge  in  a  deadly e  swounc. 

And  with  a  deep-fette  sighe. 
That  burst  her  gentle  heart  in  twayne 

Fayre  Christabelle  did  dye. 


%kts  ^m  '^^^^'i^fiHiBr)^* 


WALY,  waly,  my  gay  goss-liawk, 
Gill  your  feathering  be  ah*  en  !" 

"  And  waly,  waly,  my  jnaster  deal, 

Qin  je  loolt  ^  uul  lean  1  Hi 
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"  O  have  ye  tmt^  at  toumameiity 
Tour  sword,  or  yet  your  spear  f 

Or  mourn  ye  for  tne  Southern  lass. 
Whom  you  may  not  win  near  f  '* 

**  I  have  not  tint,  at  tournament. 
My  sword,  nor  yet  my  spear ; 

But  sair  I  mourn  for  mj  trae  love, 
WV  mony  a  hitter  tear. 

*<  But  weeFs  me  on  ye,  ^Jjpj  goss-hawk. 

Ye  can  haith  speak  and  nee ; 
Ye  sail  cany  a  letter  to  my  lore, 

Bring  an  answer  hack  to  me,** 

"  But  how  sail  I  your  true  love  find. 

Or  how  suld  I  her  know  T 
I  hear  a  tongue  ne'er  wi'  her  spake. 

An  eye  that  ne'er  her  saw." 


"  O  weel  sail  ye  my  true  lore  ken, 

Sae  sune  as  ye  her  see ; 
For,  of  a'  the  flowers  of  fair  England, 

The  fairest  flower  is  she. 

''  The  red,  that* s  on  my  true  love's  cheik. 
Is  Uke  bk)od  drops  on  the  snaw ; 

The  white,  that  is  on  her  breast  hare, 
like  the  down  o'  the  white  sea-maw. 

"  And  even  at  my  love's  hour  door 
There  grows  a  flowering  birk ; 

And  ye  maun  sit  and  sing  thereon 
As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk. 

"  And  four-and-twenty  fair  ladyes 

Will  to  the  mass  repair ; 
But  well  may  ye  my  ladye  ken. 

The  fairest  ladye  there." 

Lord  William  has  written  a  love  letter. 
Put  it  under  his  pinion  gray ; 

And  he  is  awa'  to  Southern  land 
As  fast  as  wings  can  gae. 

And  even  at  that  ladye's  hour 

There  grew  a  flowering  birk ; 
And  he  sat  down  and  sung  thereon 
^2  ^^  ^^®  g*^^  to  ^^®  kirk. 


And  weel  he  kent  that  ladye  fidr 

Annmg  her  maidens  free ; 
For  the  2ower»  that  sprines  in  Maj  morning, 

Was  not  sae  sweet  as  sne. 

He  lighted  at  the  ladye's  gate. 

And  sat  him  on  a  pin  ; 
And  sang  fa'  sweet  the  notes  o'  love. 

Till  a'  was  cosh  within. 

And  first  he  sang  a  low  low  note, 

And  syne  he  sang  a  clear ; 
And  aye  the  o'erword  o'  the  sang 

Was — "  Your  love  can  no  win  here." 

**  Feast  on,  feast  on,  my  maidens  a'. 

The  wine  flows  yon  amai^ 
While  I  gang  to  my  shot-window. 

And  hear  yon  bonnie  bird's  sang. 

^  Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  bird. 

The  sang  ye  sung  yestreen : 
For  weel  I  ken,  by  your  sweet  singing, 

Te  are  frae  my  true  love  seen." 

O  first  he  sang  a  merry  sang, 

^d  syne  he  sai^  a  grave  ; 
And  syne  he  peck'd  his  feathers  gray. 

To  her  the  letter  gave. 

**  Have  there  a  letter  from  lord  William  i 

He  says  he's  sent  ye  three, 
He  canna  wait  your  love  langer. 

But  for  your  sake  he'll  die." 

<*  Gae  bid  liim  bake  his  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  hislNridal  ale ; 
And  I  shall  meet  him  at  Marr's  kirk, 

Lang,  lang  ere  it  be  stak.'^ 

The  lady's>gaii6  to  her  chamber. 

And  a  mdkmfif  woman  was  she ; 
As  gm  she  had  ta'en  a  sadden  brash. 

And  were  about  to  die. 

'<  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  ialher  deir 

A  boon  I  beg  of  thee  I" 
Ask  not  that  paughty  Scottish  lordj 

For  him  you  ne'er  shall  see.  3^3 
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"  But,  for  jour  honest  askiiig  else 

Weel  granted  it  shall  he." 
"  Then,  gin  I  die  in  Southern  land« 

In  Scotland  gar  hury  me. 

**  And  the  first  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Te's  gar  the  mass  he  sung  ; 

And  the  next  kirk  that  je  come  to, 
Ye's  gar  the  heUs  he  rung. 

And  when  ye  come  to  St.  Mary's  kirk, 
Ye's  tarry  there  till  night." 

And  so  her  father  pledged  his  word, 
And  so  his  promise  plight. 

She  has  ta'en  her  to  her  higly  hour 

As  fast  as  she  could  fare ; 
And  she  has  drank  a  sleepy  draught. 

That  she  had  mix'd  wr  care. 

And  pale,  pale  grew  her  rosy  cheek. 
That  was  sae  hright  of  hlee. 

And  she  seemed  to  he  as  surely  dead 
As  any  one  could  he. 

Then  spak'  her  cruel  step-minnie, 
''Tak'  ye  the  huming  lead. 

And  drap  a  drap  on  her  hosome. 
To  try  if  she  he  dead." 


They  took  a  drap  o'  boiling  lead. 
They  drapp'd  on  her  breast ; 

'*  Alas  I  alasP'  her  father  cried, 
"  She's  dead  without  the  priest." 

She  neither  chatter'd  with  her  teeth» 
Nor  chiver'd  with  her  chin ; 

**  Alas !  alas  I"  her  father  cried, 
"  There  is  nae  breath  within." 

Then  up  arose  her  seven  hrethra 
And  hew'd  to  her  a  bier; 

They  hew'd  it  frae  the  solid  aik, 
Liiiid  it  o*er  wi'  silver  dear. 

Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  8iater% 

And  sewed  to  her  a  kell ; 
And  every  steek  that  they  put  in 
344  Sewed  to  a  siller  bell. 
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The  first  Scots  kirk  that  they  cun'  to. 

They  garr'd  the  bells  b«  rung, 
The  next  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam'  to. 

They  garr'd  the  m«ss  be  song. 

But  when  they  cam'  to  St.  Mary's  kirk. 
There  stood  spearmeD  all  in  a  raw  ; 

And  up  and  started  lord  William, 
The  chieAane  among  them  a,'. 

"  Set  down,  set  down  the  bier,"  he  said ; 

"  And  let  me  look  her  upon  :" 
But  as  soon  as  lord  William  touched  her  hand, 

Her  colour  began  to  come. 

She  brightened  like  the  lily  flower, 

1111  her  pale  colour  was  gone  ; 
With  rosy  cheik,  and  ruby  lip. 

She  smiled  her  love  upon. 

"A  morsal  of  your  bread,  my  lord. 

And  one  glaM  of  your  wine : 
For  I  ha'e  fasted  these  three  lang  days. 

All  for  your  sake  and  mine. 

"  Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  seven  banid  brothers  I 

Crae  hame  and  blaw  your  horn  I 
I  trow  ye  wad  ha'e  gi'en  me  the  skaith, 


en  you  the  scorn. 

"  Commend  me  to  my  grey  father, 
That  wish'd  my  sani  gude  rest  I 

Bat  wae  be  to  my  cruel  step-dame, 
Garr'd  bnm  me  on  the  breast." 

"  Ah  !  woe  to  you,  you  light  woman  ! 

An  ill  death  may  you  dee  I 
For  we  left  father  and  sisters  at  hame 

Breaking  their  hearts  for  thee." 


Wki  SDiS)U%  ®i!)0%«(i^9u 


(Vfeom  IMlMnrairs  «  MtnilTClm.'] 

^  O  WELL  is  me  my  Jolly  Goshawk^ 
That  ye  can  speak  and  flee; 

For  ye  can  cany  a  love  letter 
To  my  true  love  from  me.** 

^  O  bow  can  I  carry  a  letter  to  her, 
When  her  I  do  not  know  ? 

I  bear  the  lips  to  her  never  spak. 
And  the  eyes  that  she  never  saw. 


f» 


^  The  thing  of  my  love's  &ce  that's  white, 

Is  that  of  dove  or  maw; 
The  thing  of  my  bve's  face  that's  red^ 

Is  like  blood  shed  on  snaw. 

And  when  you  come  to  the  castell. 

Light  on  the  bosh  of  ash; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves, 

As  she  comes  from  the  mass* 

And  when  she  gaes  into  the  hous^ 

Sit  ye  upon  &e  whin; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves 

As  she  goes  out  and  in." 

And  when  he  flew  to  that  castell. 

He  lighted  on  the  ash; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves, 

As  she  came  from  the  mass. 

And  wh«i  she  went  into  the  houses 

He  flew  unto  the  whin; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves^ 

As  she  went  out  and  in. 
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^  Come  hitherward  my  maidens  all. 

And  sip  red  wine  anon. 
Till  I  go  to  my  west  window. 

And  hear  a  birdie*s  moan.** 

She  is  gone  unto  her  west  window. 

And  fainly  aye  it  drew. 
And  soon  into  her  white  silk  lap 

The  bird  the  letter  threw. 

<<  Tere  bidden  send  yonr  love  a  send, 

For  he  has  sent  you  twa; 
And  tell  him  where  he  can  see  yon, 

Or  he  cannot  live  ava." 

**  I  send  him  the  rings  from  my  white  finger 

The  garlands  off  my  ludr; 
I  send  him  the  heart  that* s  in  my  breast^ 

What  would  my  love  have  mair; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  in  fair  Scotland^ 

Tell  bid  him  meet  me  there." 

She  hied  her  to  her  father  dear, 

As  fast  as  gang  could  she; 
«  An  asking,  an  asking,  my  father  dear. 

An  asking  ye  grant  me, 
That  if  I  die  in  fair  England, 

Li  Scolland  gar  bury  me. 

At  the  first  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

Tou  cause  the  bells  be  rung; 
At  the  second  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

Tou  cause  the  mass  be  sung; 

At  the  third  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

You  deal  gold  for  my  sake; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

O  !  there  youll  bury  me  at. 

And  now  my  tender  father  dear, 

This  asking  grant  you  me." 
^  Your  asking  is  but  small,''  he  said, 

Weel  granted  shall  it  be.** 

[The  U4j  bAm  tbe  nme  boon  aad  reoelvM  *  sImUtr  answer,  lint  ttam  htu 
notlMr,  tben  ihim  her  riatar,  Slid  lasttj  Ihwt  her  a8V«n  brotha^ 

Then  down  as  dead  that  lady  dropped 

Beside  her  mother's  knee; 
Then  out  it  spak  an  auld  witch  wife,-— 

By  the  fire-side  sat  she, —  3*^ 
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Says,  **  Drap  the  hot  lead  on  her  cheek. 

And  drap  it  on  her  chin, 
And  drap  it  on  her  roee  red  lips, 

And  she  will  speak  again; 
For  much  a  lady  joung  ¥rill  do, 

To  her  true  love  to  win." 

They  drapp'd  the  hot  lead  on  her  cheek. 

So  did  tiiey  on  her  chin; 
They  drapp'd  it  on  her  rose  red  lips, 

But  they  breathed  none  again. 

Her  brothers  they  went  to  a  room. 

To  make  to  her  a  bier; 
The  boards  of  it  were  cedar  wood, 

And  the  plates  on  it  gold  so  dear. 

Her  sisters  they  went  to  a  room. 

To  make  to  her  a  sark; 
The  cloth  of  it  was  satin  fine, 

And  the  steeking  silken  wark. 

**  But  well  is  me,  my  Jolly  Goshawk, 

That  ye  can  speak  and  flee; 
Come  show  to  me  any  love  tokens 

That  you  have  brought  to  me." 

**  She  sends  you  the  rings  from  her  fingers, 

The  garlands  from  her  hair; 
She  sends  you  the  heart  within  her  breast. 

And  what  would  you  bnve  mair; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

She  bids  you  meet  her  there." 

*^  Come  hither,  all  my  merry  young  men. 
And  drink  the  good  red  wine; 

For  we  must  on  to  fair  England, 
To  free  my  love  from  pine." 

At  the  first  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

They  gart  the  bells  be  rung; 
At  the  second  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

They  gart  the  mass  be  sung. 

At  the  third  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

They  dealt  gold  for  her  sake; 
And  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

Her  true  love  met  them  at 
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**  Set  down,  set  down  the  oorpsey**  he  said, 

''  Till  I  look  on  the  dead; 
The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  faoe^ 

She  ruddy  was  and  red. 
Bat  now,  alasl  and  woe  is  me, 

She's  wallowed  like  a  weed.** 

He  rent  the  sheet  upon  her  ftce^ 

A  little  ahoon  her  chin; 
With  lily  white  cheek,  and  lemin'  eyne. 

She  lookt  and  laught  to  him. 

^  Give  me  a  chive  of  your  bread,  my  love* 

A  botUe  of  your  wine; 
For  I  have  fasted  for  your  love, 

These  weary  lang  d^ys  nine; 
There's  not  a  steed  in  your  stable, 

But  would  have  been  dead  ere  syne. 

Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  seven  brothers, 
Ghie  hame  and  blaw  the  horn; 

For  you  can  say  in  the  south  of  England* 
Tour  fflster  gave  you  a  scorn. 

I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  lye  amang  the  meal; 
But  I  came  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  wear  the  silks  so  weeL 

I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  lye  among  the  dead; 
But  I  come  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  wear  the  gold  so  red.' 
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FAIR  ROSAMOND. 


Most  peerlesse  was  her  b^autye  founde. 

Her  favour,  and  her  face ; 
A  sweeter  creature  in  this  worlde 

Did  never  prince  embrace. 

Her  crisped  lockes  like  threads  of  golde 
Appeard  to  each  man's  sight ; 

Her  sparkling  eyes,  Uke  Orient  pearles, 
Did  cast  a  heavenlye  light. 

The  blood  within  her  crystal  cheekes 

Did  such  a  colour  drive^ 
As  though  the  lillye  and  the  rose 

For  mastership  did  strive. 

Yea  Rosamond,  fair  Rosamond, 

Her  name  was  called  so, 
To  whom  our  queene,  dame  Elinor, 

Was  known  a  deadlye  foe. 

The  king  therefore,  for  her  defence. 
Against  the  furious  queene. 

At  Woodstocke  builded  such  a  bower. 
The  like  was  never  scene. 

Most  curiously  that  bower  was  built 
Of  stone  and  timber  strong, 

An  hundred  and  fifty  doors 
Did  to  this  bower  belong : 

And  they  so  cunninglye  contriv'd 
With  turnings  round  about. 

That  none  but  with  a  due  of  thread. 
Could  enter  in  or  out. 

And  for  his  love  and  ladyes  sake. 
That  was  so  faire  and  brigbte. 

The  keeping  of  this  bower  he  gave 
Unto  a  valiant  knighte. 

But  fortune,,  that  doth  often  frowne 
Where  she  before  did  smile. 

The  kinges  delighte,  the  ladyes  joy. 
Full  soon  shee  did  beguile : 

For  why,  the  kinges  unmoious  sonne. 
Whom  he  did  high  advance, 

Against  his  father  raised  warres 
Within  the  realme  of  France. 
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Butyet  before  our  comelye  king 
The  English  land  fonooke. 

Of  Rosamond,  his  lady  faire. 
His  farewelle  thus  he  tooke : 

<  My  Rosamond,  my  only  Rose, 
That  pleasest  best  mine  eye : 

The  fairest  flower  in  all  the  worlde 
To  feed  my  fantasye : 

The  flower  of  mine  affected  heart, 
Whose  sweetness  doth  excelle : 

My  royal  Rose,  a  thousand  times 
I  bid  thee  nowe  &rwelle  I 

For  I  must  leave  my  fairest  flower, 
My  sweetest  Rose,  a  space. 

And  cross  the  seas  to  famous  France, 
Proud  rebelles  to  abase. 

But  yet,  my  Rose,  be  sure  thou  shalt 
My  coming  shortlye  see. 

And  in  my  heart,  when  hence  I  am. 
He  beare  my  Rose  with  mee.' 

When  Rosamond,  that  ladye  brighte. 
Did  heare  the  king  saye  soe. 

The  sorrowe  of  her  grieved  heart 
Her  outward  lookes  did  showe ; 

And  from  her  cleare  and  crystall  eyes 
The  teares  gusht  out  apace. 

Which  like  the  silver-pearled  dewe 
Ranne  downe  her  comely  face. 

Her  lippes,  erst  like  the  oorall  redde. 
Did  waxe  both  wan  and  pale. 

And  for  the  sorrow  she  oonceivde 
Her  vitall  spirits  faile ; 

And  falling  down  all  in  a  swoone 

Before  Ung  Henries  face. 
Full  oft  he  in  his  prmcelye  armes 
-  Her  bodye  did  embrace ; 

And  twentye  times,  with  watery  eyes, 

He  kist  her  tender  cheeke, 
UntiU  he  had  revivde  againe 
3^2  Her  senses  milde  and  meeke. 


FAIR  ROSAMOND. 


'  Why  ffrieves  my  Rose,  my  sweetest  Rose  ?  * 
The  king  did  often  say, 

*  Because/  quoth  shee,  <  to  bloodye  warres 

My  lord  must  pass  awaye. 

But  sinoe  your  grace  on  forrayne  oca 

Amonge  your  foes  unkinde 
Must  goe  to  hazard  life  and  limbe. 

Why  should  I  staye  behinde  ? 

Nay  rather  let  me,  like  a  page, 

1  our  sworde  and  tai^t  beare ; 
That  on  my  breast  the  blowes  may  lighte, 

Which  would  offend  you  there. 

Or  lett  mee,  in  your  royal  tent. 

Prepare  your  bed  at  nighte. 
And  with  sweete  baths  refresh  your  grace. 

At  your  retume  from  fighte. 

So  I  your  presence  may  enjoye 

No  toil  1  will  refuse ; 
But  wanting  you,  my  hfe  is  death ; 

Nay,  death  lie  rather  chuseT 

*  Content  thyself,  my  dearest  loye ; 

Thy  rest  at  home  shall  bee 
In  Englandes  sweet  and  pleasant  isle, 
For  trayell  fits  not  thee. 

Faire  ladies  brooke  not  bloodye  warres ; 

Sweet  peace  their  pleasures  breede ; 
The  nounsher  of  hearts  content. 

Which  fancy  first  did  feede. 

MyRose  ahaU  rest  in  Woodstocke 

with  musickes  sweet  delight ; 
Whibt  I,  amonge  the  piercing  pikes. 

Against  my  foes  do  fighte. 

My  Rose  in  robes  of  pearle,  and  golde. 

With  diamonds  riimly  dighte ; 
Shall  dance  the  galliarcis  of  my  lore. 

Whilst  I  my  foes  do  fi^te. 

And  you,  sir  Thomas,  whom  I  truate 

To  bee  my  loyes  defence  ; 
Be  carefull  of  my  gallant  Rose 

When  I  am  parted  hence.'  S6S 
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And  therewithaU  he  fetcht  a  ngb* 
As  though  his  heart  would  breake : 

And  Rosimond,  for  very  griefe. 
Not  one  plaine  word  could  speake* 

And  at  their  parting  well  they  ndi^te 

In  heart  be  grieTed  sore : 
After  thrt  daye  fidre  Rottmond 

The  king  did  see  no  more. 

For  when  his  grace  had  past  the  seas* 
And  into  Fnmoe  was  gone ; 

With  envious  heart,  queene  Elinor, 
To  Woodstocke  came  anone. 

And  forth  she  caUes  the  tmstye  knighte. 
Which  kept  this  curious  bower ; 

Who  with  his  due  of  twined  thread. 
Came  from  this  famous  flower. 

And  when  that  they  had  wounded  him. 
The  queene  his  diread  did  gette. 

And  went  where  ladve  Bosamond 
Was  like  an  angeu  sette* 

But  when  the  queene  with  stedfast  eye 
Beheld  her  heavenlye  fiice. 

She  was  amazed  in  her  minde 
At  her  exceeding  grace. 

*  Cast  off  from  thee  thy  robes/  she  said, 

'  That  riche  and  oostlye  bee ; 
And  drinke  thou  up  this  deadlye  draught 
Which  I  haye  brought  to  thee.' 

Then  presentlye  upon  her  knees 
Sweet  Rosamond  did  falle ; 

And  pardon  of  the  queene  she  crav'd 
For  her  offences  all. 

*  Take  pitty  on  my  youthfull  yeares,' 

Faire  Rosamond  did  ciye ; 
'  And  lett  mee  not  with  poison  stronge 
Enforced  bee  to  dye. 

I  wiU  xenonnee  my  sinfuil  life. 
And  in  some  cloyster  bide ; 
Or  else  be  banisht,  if  you  please, 
3^  To  range  the  world  soe  wide. 
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And  for  the  fault  irhich  I  liftve  done. 
Though  I  itu  foTo'd  thetetoe. 

Preserve  mj  life,  tod  pniush  mee 
Ai  jon  tninke  good  to  doe.' 

And  with  these  words,  her  litlie  handes 

She  wmi^e  Ml  often  there  j 
And  downe  along  her  lorely  fi>ce 

Did  trickle  many  a  te«re. 

Bat  nothing  conld  this  fiuions  qneene 

TherewiOi  appeased  hee ; 
The  cap  of  deadlye  poyson  stronge. 

As  she  knelt  on  her  knee, 

Shee  gare  this  comelye  dame  to  drinke  t 

Who  tooke  it  In  her  hand, 
And  from  her  bended  knee  arose. 

And  OB  her  feet  did  stand : 

And  casting  up  her  ejea  to  heaT«B, 

Shee  did  for  mercye  calle ; 
And  drinkiiu;  up  the  poison  stroiq^e. 

Her  life  she  uwt  withalle. 

And  when  that  death  through  erei^e  liabe 
Had  showde  its  greatest  ^ite. 

Her  chiefest  foes  did  plains  confease 
Shee  was  a  glorious  wight. 

Her  body  then  ther  did  entomb, 

When  life  was  fled  away. 
At  Godstowe,  neare  to  Oxford  towne, 

Aa  may  be  scene  tbia  day. 
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Then  into  Britaia  atraight  he  camey 

Where  flftj  good  aad  able 
Knights  thea  repaired  unto  hiin» 

Which  were  of  the  Bound  Table. 

And  many  justs  «nd  tournaments 

Before  him  there  were  prest, 
Wherein  these  knights  did  then  exoell^ 

And  ft  tf  surmount  the  rest. 

But  one  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Who  was  approYcd  well, 
He^  in  his  fights  and  deeds  of  arms, 

All  others  did  excell. 

When  he  had  rested  him  awhile, 
To  play,  and  game,  and  sporti 

He  thou^t  he  wold  approve  himself 
In  some  adventurous  sort. 

He  armed  rode  in  forrest  wide, 

And  met  a  damsel  faire. 
Who  tdd  him  of  adventures  great; 

Whereto  he  gave  good  eare. 

Such  wold  I  find,  quoth  Lancelot^ 

For  that  cause  came  I  hither. 
Thou  seemst,  quoth  she,  a  knight  full  good, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  thither. 

Whereas  the  mightiest  knight  doth  dwell, 

That  now  is  of  great  fame: 
Wherefore  tell  me  what  knight  thou  art; 

And  what  may  be  thy  name. 

My  name  is  Lancelot  du  Lake. 

Quoth  she,  It  likes  me,  then; 
Here  dwells  a  knight  that  never  was 

(yermatcht  of  any  man; 

Who  hath  -in  prison  threescore  knights 
And  four,  that  he  hath  bound; 

Knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  they  be^ 
And  of  the  Table  Bound. 

She  brought  him  to  a  river  then^ 

And  also  to  a  tree, 
Whereon  a  copper  bason  huug 

And  many  shields  to  see* 
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He  strock  soe  hard,  the  bason  broke : 
'When  Tarqoine  heard  Uie  sound. 

He  drove  a  horse  before  him  straight. 
Whereon  a  knight  was  bonnd. 

Sir  knight,  then  sajd  rir  Lancelot, 
Bring  me  that  horse-load  hither. 

And  Is?  him  down,  and  let  him  rest ; 
Well  try  onr  force  together : 

For,  as  I  nnderstand,  thoa  hast» 

As  far  as  thon  art  able, 
Done  great  despite  and  shame  nnto 

The  knighto  of  the  Bound  Table. 

If  thon  art  of  the  Table  Bound, 

Quoth  Tarquin  speedflTe, 
Both  thee,  and  all  thy  fellowship, 

I  utterly  defye. 

That*  s  over  much,  quoth  Lancelot  tho ; 

Defend  thee  by  and  by. 
They  put  their  spurs  unto  their  steeds, 

Aua  each  at  other  fly. 

They  ooucht  their  spears,  and  horses  run. 
As  though  they  had  been  thunder ; 

And  each  struck  then  upon  the  shield. 
Wherewith  they  brake  asunder. 

Their  horses*  backs  brake  under  them ; 

The  kniffhts  they  were  astound : 
To  avoyd  their  horses  they  made  haste 

To  nght  upon  the  ground. 

They  tooke  them  to  their  shields  Aill  fast. 
Their  swords  they  drew  out  then ; 

With  mighty  strokes  most  eagerlye 
Each  one  at  other  run. 

They  wounded  were,  and  bled  full  sore, 
For  breath  dier  both  did  stand ; 

And  leaning  on  their  swords  a  awhile. 
Quoth  Tarquine,  Hold  thy  hand ; 

And  tell  to  me  what  I  shall  ask — 

Say  on,  quoth  Lancelot  tho. 
Thou  art,  quoth  Tarquine,  die  best  knight, 
2^  That  ever  I  did  know ; 
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And  like  a  knight  that  I  did  hate : 

Soe  that  thou  he  not  hee> 
I  will  deUver  all  the  rest> 

And  eke  accord  with  thee. 

That  is  weU  said,  quoth  Lancelot ; 

But  sith  it  soe  must  hee, 
What  knight  is  that  thou  hatest  soe, 

I  pray  thee  show  to  me  ? 

His  name  's  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake ; 

He  slew  my  hrother  dear ; 
Him  I  suspect  of  all  the  rest : 

I  Wold  I  had  him  here. 

fhv  wish  thou  hast,  hut  now  unknown ; 

I  am  Lancelot  dn  Lake, 
Now  knidit  of  Arthur's  Tahle  Round, 

King  Hand's  son  of  Benwake ; 

And  I  defye  thee ;— do  thy  worst. 

Ha,  ha,  quoth  Tarquine  tho. 
One  of  us  two  shall  end  our  lives, 

Before  that  we  do  go. 

If  thou  bee  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Then  welcome  shalt  thou  bee ; 
Wherefore  see  thou  thyself  defend. 

For  now  defye  I  thee. 

They  buckled  then  together  fast. 

Like  unto  wild  boars  rashin^ 
And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they  ran 

At  one  another  slashing. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood  : 

Tarquine  began  to  faint ; 
For  he  had  backt  and  bore  his  shield. 

So  low,  he  did  repent. 

This  soon  espied  Sir  Lancelot : 

He  leapt  upon  him  then. 
He  poJld  him  doT)«ie  upon  his  knee. 

And,  rushing  off  his  helm. 

Forthwith  he  strucke  his  necke  in  two ; 

And  when  he  had  so  dome. 
From  prison  threescore  knights  and  four 

Dehrerd  everye  one.    .  359 
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I  ERE  doe  b^in  the  merrj  ieets 
I     Of  Robin  Good-foUow ; 
H  ['de  wish  you  for  to  reade  this  booke. 
If  you  bis  pranks  would  know. 


ROBIN  GOODFELLOW; 


But  first  I  wiU  declare  his  birth. 

And  what  his  mother  was, 
And  then  how  Robin  merrily 

Did  bring  his  knacks  to  passe. 

In  time  of  old,  when  fajries  us'd 

To  wander  in  the  night, 
And  through  kej-holes  swiftlj  glide, 

Now  marke  my  story  right. 
Among  these  pretty  fairy  elTes 

Was  Oberon,  their  king. 
Who  U8*d  to  keepe  them  company 

Still  at  their  revelling. 

And  sundry  houses  they  did  use^ 

But  one,  above  the  rest. 
Wherein  a  comely  lasse  did  dweU, 

That  pleas'd  King  Oberon  best. 
This  lovely  damsell,  neat  and  faire, 

So  courteous,  meek,  and  mild. 
As  sayes  my  booke,  by  Oberon 

She  was  begot  with  child. 

She  knew  not  who  the  father  was 

But  thus  to  all  would  say— - 
In  night-time  he  to  her  still  came, 

And  went  away  ere  day. 
The  midwife  having  better  skill 

Than  had  this  new-made  mother, 
Quoth  she,  *  Surely  some  fairy  'twas. 

For  it  can  be  no  other.* 

And  so  the  old  wife  rightly  judg'd. 

For  it  was  so  indeed. 
This  fairy  shewed  himself  most  kind. 

And  helpt  his  love  at  need; 
For  store  of  linnen  he  provides. 

And  brings  her  for  her  baby; 
With  dainty  catei^  and  choised  fare^ 

He  serv'd  her  like  a  lady. 

The  Christening  time  then  being  [come, 

Most  merry  they  [did  pass; 
The  gossips  dra[ined  a  cheerful  cup 

As  then  provided  was. 
And  Robin  was  [the  inflEmt  call'd, 

So  named  the  [gossips  by; 
What  pranks  [he  played  boUi  day  and  night, 

in  tell  yoa  cer[tainly*  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Bhawiiig  how  SoMn  Qood-AriliMr  emitd  hlmwl>,  mod  haw  bt  nm 

awaj  from  bli  llotbar. 

[While  jet  he  was  a  little  la]d 

[And  of  a  tender  age,] 
He  us'd  much  waggish  tricks  to  men. 

As  thej  at  him  would  rage. 
Unto  his  mother  thej  complain'd, 

Which  grieved  her  to  heare, 
And  for  tbeM  pranks  she  threatned  him. 

He  should  have  whipping  cheare^ 

If  that  he  did  not  leave  his  tricks^ 

His  jeering  mocks  and  mowes; 
Qouth  ahe^  *  Thou  vile  untutor'd  yoath. 

These  prankes  no  hreeding  shewes: 
I  cannot  to  the  market  goe, 

But  ere  I  backe  retume. 
Thou  scofst  my  neighbours  in  such  sor^ 

Which  makes  mj  heart  to  moume* 

But  I  will  make  you  to  rq)ent 

These  things,  ere  I  have  done: 
I  will  no  favour  have  on  thee, 

Although  thou  beest  my  sonne.* 
Bobin  was  griev'd  to  hear  these  words^ 

Which  she  to  him  did  say, 
But  to  prevent  his  punishment. 

From  her  he  run  way. 

And  travelling  long  upon  the  way, 

His  hunger  being  great^ 
Unto  a  tayWs  honee  he  came, 

And  did  enlreiit  some  meat: 
The  taylor  tooke  compassion  then 

Upon  this  pretty  youth, 
And  tooke  him  for  his  prentice  straighl^ 

As  I  have  heard  in  truth. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Bow  Robin  Good-IUlow  left  bis  Master,  end  also  bow  Oberon  told  Urn  be  dMald 
be  tamed  Into  wbat  sbi^  be  coold  wiab  or  deilre. 

Now  Robin  Good-fellow>  being  plac't 

With  a  taylor,  as  you  beare^ 
He  grew  a  workman  in  abort  space, 

^  well  he  pl/d  his  geare. 
He  had  a  gowne  which  must  be  made, 

Even  with  all  haste  and  speed, 
The  m^d  must  have't  against  next  day 

To  be  her  wedding  weed. 

The  tajlor  he  did  labour  haid 

Till  twelve  a  dock  at  night; 
Betweene  him  and  his  servant  then 

They  finished  aright 
The  gowne,  bat  putting  on  the  sleeves: 

Quotii  he  unto  his  man, 
*  He  goe  to  bed:  whip  on  the  deevea 

As  fast  as  ere  you  can/ 

So  Robin  straightway  takes  the  gowne 

And  hangs  it  on  a  pin, 
Then  takes  the  sleeves  and  whips  the  gowne^ 

Till  day  he  nere  did  lin. 
His  master  rising  in  the  mome, 

And  seeing  what  he  did, 
Begun  to  chide;  quoth  Robin  then, 

'  I  doe  as  I  was  bid/ 


Master  then  the  gowne  did  take, 

And  to  his  worke  did  fall: 
By  diat  time  he  had  done  the  sam^ 

The  maid  for  it  did  calL 
Quoth  he  to  Robin,  *  Goe  thy  wayes 

And  fetch  the  remnants  hither, 
That  yesterday  we  left,'  said  he, 

*  Weel  breake  our  fasts  together.' 

Then  Robin  hies  him  np  the  staires 

And  brings  the  remnants  downe. 
Which  he  did  know  his  master  sav'd 

Out  of  the  woman's  gowne.  3^ 
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The  tajlor  he  was  vezt  at  this; 

He  meant  remnants  of  meal^ 
Tliat  this  good  woman,  ere  she  went. 

Might  there  her  br^fast  eate. 

Quoth  shoy  '  This  is  a  breakfast  good, 

I  tell  70U9  friend,  indeed; 
And  to  requite  your  love^  I  will 

Send  for  some  drinke  with  speed/ 
And  Robin  he  must  goe  for  it 

With  all  the  speed  he  may: 
He  takes  the  pot  and  money  too, 

And  mnnes  from  thence  away. 

When  he  had  wandred  all  the  day, 

A  good  way  fr^m  the  towne^ 
Unto  a  f<»^e8te  then  he  came; 

To  sieepe  he  laid  him  downe. 
Then  Obax>n  came,  with  all  his  dyes, 

And  danc'd  about  his  sonne, 
With  musick  pleasing  to  the  eare; 

And,  when  that  it  was  done, 

King  Oberon  layes  a  scroule  by  him. 

That  he  might  understand 
Whose  Sonne  he  was,  and  how  hee'd  grant 

Whatever  he  did  demand: 
To  any  forme  that  he  did  please 

Himselfe  he  would  translate; 
And  how  one  day  hee'd  send  for  him 

To  see  his  fairy  state. 

Then  Robin  longs  to  know  the  truth 

Of  this  mysterious  skill, 
And  tumes  himselfe  into  what  shape 

He  thinks  upon  or  will. 
Sometimes  a  neighing  horse  was  he, 

Sometimes  a  gruntling  hog, 
Sometimes  a  bii^  sometimes  a  crow. 

Sometimes  a  snarling  dog. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hour  Bobin  GoodUfUlow  itm  merry  tt  the  Bridehooie, , 

Now  Robin  having  got  this  art. 

He  oft  would  make  good  sport. 
And  hearing  of  a  wedding  day. 

He  makes  him  ready  for't. 
Host  like  a  joviall  iidler  then 

He  drest  himselfe  most  g|aj, 
And  goes  onto  the  wedding  house. 

There  on  his  crowd  to  pkj. 

He  welcome  was  unto  this  feast, 

And  merry  they  were  all; 
He  play'd  and  sung  sweet  songs  all  day, 

At  night  to  sports  did  fall. 
He  first  did  put  the  candles  out. 

And  being  in  the  dark. 
Some  would  he  strike,  and  some  would  pinoh. 

And  then  sing  like  a  lark. 

The  candles  being  light  againe. 

And  things  wcS  and  quiet, 
A  goodly  posset  was  brought  in 

To  mend  their  former  diet. 
Then  Robin  for  to  have  the  same 

Did  turn  him  to  a  beare; 
Straight  at  that  sight  the  people  all 

Did  run  away  for  feare. 

Then  Robin  did  the  posset  eate, 

And  having  serv'd  them  so^ 
Away  goes  Robin  with  all  haste, 

Hien  laughing  hoe^  hoe,  hoe! 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dedaiing  bow  &oMn  Good-ftUow  Mrred  en  old  le^i 


There  was  an  old  man  had  a  neeoe^ 
A  very -beauteous  maid; 

To  wicked  lust  her  unkle  sought 
This  faire  one  to  perswade. 
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But  she  »  jovmg  man  lov'd  too  deare 

To  give  consent  thereto; 
Twas  Robin's  chance  npon  a  time 

To  heare  thdr  gricYons  woe. 
*  Content  jonrselfe,'  then  Robin  sales, 

*  And  I  will  ease  toot  griefe^ 
I  have  found  out  an  exceUent  way 

That  will  yeeld  yon  reliefe/ 

He  sends  them  to  be  married  straight^ 

And  he,  in  her  disguise, 
Hies  home  with  all  the  speed  he  may 

To  blind  her  uncle's  eyes: 
And  there  he  plyes  his  work  amaine^ 

Doing  more  in  one  houre, 
Such  was  his  skill  and  workmanship. 

Than  she  could  doe  in  foure. 


The  old  man  wondred  for  to  see 

The  worke  goe  cm  so  &st, 
And  there  withall  more  worke  doth  he 

Unto  good  Robin  cast 
Then  Robin  said  to  his  old  man, 

'  Good  unde,  if  yon  please 
To  grant  me  but  one  ten  pound, 

111  yeeld  your  love-suit  ease.' 


*  Tan  pounds,'  quoth  he,  *  1  wiU  give  thee. 

Sweet  neece^  with  all  my  heart, 
So  thou  wilt  grant  to  me  Uiy  love^ 
To  ease  my  troubled  heart' 

*  Then  let  me  a  writing  have,'  quothe  he, 

*  From  your  owne  hand  with  speed, 
That  I  may  marry  my  sweet-heart 
When  I  have  done  this  deed.' 
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The  old  man  he  did  give  consent 

That  he  these  things  should  have, 
Thinking  that  it  had  bin  his  neece, 

That  did  this  bargain  crave; 
And  unto  Robin  then  quoth  he, 

'  My  gentle  n[eece,  behold, 
Goe  thou  into  [thy  chamber  soone^ 

And  lie  goe  [bring  the  gold,' 
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When  he  into  [the  ohudber  oame^ 

Thinking  in[deed  to  play. 
Straight  Bohin  {moa  him  dolh  lal^ 

And  carries  h[im  away 
Into  the  ohamhrer  where  the  two 

Faire  hpren  [did  abide. 
And  gives  to  ih[em  their  unUe  old» 

I^  and  the  g£old  beside. 

The  old  man  [vainly  Bobin  sought. 

So  man[y  diapes  he  tries; 
Sometilmes  he  was  a  hare  or  hound, 

Som[etimes  like  bird  he  flies. 
The  [more  he  strove  the  less  he  sped, 

Thfe  lovers  all  did  see; 
And  [thus  did  Bobin  favour  them 

Foil  [kind  and  merrilie. 


[Thus  Bobin  Hved  a  merry  life 

As  any  could  enjoy, 
Ifongst  country  mrms  he  did  resort, 

And  oft  would  folks  annoy:] 
But  if  the  maids  doe  call  to  him^ 

He  still  awuy  will  goe 
In  knavish  sort,  and  to  himselfe 

He'd  laugh  out  hoe,  hoe,  hoe! 

He  oft  would  b^  and  crave  an  ahnes, 

But  take  nought  that  they'd  give: 
In  severall  shapes  he'd  gull  the  world 

Thus  madly  did  he  live. 
Sometimes  a  cripple  he  would  seeme, 

Sometimes  a  souldier  brave: 
Sometimes  a  fox,  sometimes  a  hare; 

Brave  pastimes  would  he  have* 


Sometimes  an  owle  he^d  seeme  to  be, 

Sometimes  a  skipping  frog; 
Sometimes  a  kime,  in  Lish  shape. 

To  leape  ore  mire  or  bog: 
Sometime  he'd  counterfeit  a  voyce. 

And  travellers  call  astray. 
Sometimes  a  walking  fire  he'd  be, 

And  lead  them  from  their  way. 
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Some  call  him  Bolnii  Good-feUoir, 

Hob-goblin  or  mad  Crisp» 
And  some  againe  doe  tearme  him  oft 

By  name  of  Will  the  Wiape; 
Bat  call  him  by  what  name  yon  list, 

I  have  studied  on  my  pillow, 
I  think  the  best  name  he  deseiTes 

Is  Robin  the  Good  Fellow. 

At  last  apon  a  summer's  night 

Elng  Oberon  found  him  out. 
And  with  his  elves  in  dancing  wise 

Straight  circled  him  about, 
The  fairies  danc%  and  little  Tom  Thumb 

On  his  bag-pipe  did  play, 
And  thus  they  danc't  their  fairy  round 

Till  almost  break  of  day. 

Then  Phebus  he  most  gloriously 

B^ins  to  grace  the  aire. 
When  Oberon  with  his  fairy  traine 

Begins  to  make  repairs, 
With  speed  unto  the  fairy  land. 

They  swifUy  tooke  their  way, 
And  I  out  of  my  dreame  awak% 

And  so  'twas  perfect  day. 

Thus  having  told  my  dreame  at  full, 

rie  bid  you  all  fiu-ewelL 
If  you  appUkud  mad  Robin's  prankes^ 

May  be  ere  long  Fie  tell 
Some  other  stories  to  your  eares, 

Which  shall  contentment  give: 
To  gaine  your  favours  I  will  seeke 

'!nie  longest  day  I  live. 

rrfc»  Allowing  to  th»*  additional  ■taiiia'BMBtioBtd  in  th»  in^oteslofy  Koia»  ^  afif>. 

Whan  M  V7  lUlow  «lv«a  and  I 

In  drdad  ring  do  trip  anmnd. 
If  that  our  aports  by  anj  aja 
Do  happen  to  be  aaan  or  ftMnd  I 

If  that  they 

No  words  do  aaj» 
But  HMOT  continiie  as  thay  fm 

Eaohnigfatldo  | 

Pot  groat  in  shoa,  ^ 

iknd  wind  out  laughing,  ho^  ho^  ho  I) 


ODeiti««it  ®ifi^jfeIt)U 


NOBLE  Morr[He93e, 
As  he  did  ride  a  hunting 

Hard  by  a  forest  sidi^ 
A  faire  and  comely  maidi-n, 
Ab  she  did  sit  a  spinning. 

His  gentle  eye  eapide. 
2b 
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Most  faire  md  oomelj, 

And  of  comely  grace  was  she. 

Although  in  simple  attire; 
She  sung  fall  sweellj, 
With  pleasant  Toyce  melodioiul j, 

Which  set  tiM  lord's  heart  on  fire. 
The  more  h^  koH  the  more  he  might; 
Beantj  hrad  his  heart's  delight^ 

And  to  tibia  oomety  damsell  then  he  went. 
God  tfetdf  quoth  he,  thoa  famous  flower, 
Fure  mistrease  of  ttus  homely  bower 

Where  lore  and  Tertva  Iwel  with  sweet  content. 

Witk  comely  geetvn^ 

And  modest  mild  behaTiovr, 

She  hid  him  welcome  thens 
She  entertmaed  him 
In  faithful  friendly  mannec^ 

And  all  his  genilemeB* 
The  noble  Manjnesse 
In's  heart  felt  such  »  flame 

Which  set  his  senoes  at  strife: 
Qaoth  he,  faire  maiden, 
Shew  me  soone  what  is  thy  name^ 

I  meane  to  make  thee  my  wife. 
Ghrissell  is  my  name,  qaoth  she^ 
Far  unfit  for  your  degree, 

A  silly  maiden  and  of  parents  poore» 
Nay,  GrisseU,  thou  art  rich,  he  said, 
A  vertaoos,  faire,  and  comely  maid; 

Grant  me  thy  lore,  and  I  will  aake  no  more. 
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Om  MMqnMM  nurriAd  fUre  QtiamA,  and  haw  the  Lords  deiired  Um  to 
pat  bar  away,  Imcmim  iha  wm  oftomMiM  a  blood. 

At  length  she  consented, 
And  being  bodi  contented^ 

They  married  were  with  speed; 
Her  countiT  russet 
Was  dtian^d  to  silke  and  velvet, 

As  to  her  state  agreed* 
And  when  that  she 
Was  trimly  tyred  in  the  same, 

Her  beauty  shined  most  bright, 
Fttrre  staining  every 
Other  faire  and  princely  dame 

Iliat  £d  appeare  in  her  sight. 
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Many  envied  her  therefore^ 
Because  she  was  ef  parents  poere, 

And  'twixt  ker  lord  and  she  greait  strife  did  raisew 
Some  said  this,  and  some  said  that. 
And  some  did  call  her  b^gar's  brat, 

And  to  her  lord  they  would  her  oft  dispraise. 

01  noble  Marquesse, 

Qaoth  they^  why  dost  thou  wrong  ui^ 

Thus  basely  for  to  wed» 
That  might  have  gotten 
An  honourable  la^y 

Into  your  princely  bed? 
Who  wiU  not  now 
Your  noble  issue  still  deride 

Which  ahall  hereafter  be  b<Hnie» 
That  are  of  blood  so  base 
Borne  by  the  mother's  side? 

The  which  will  bring  them  in  scorn. 
Put  her,  therefore,  quite  away 
And  take  to  yoo  a  lady  gay, 

Whereby  your  linage  may  renowned  be. 
Thus  every  day  they  seem'd  to  prate. 
That  maliced  Grissels  good  estate, 

Who  all  this  while  tooke  it  most  patiently. 


Bow  tb«  Bobto  MiiriiHMiiii  had  two  CWUran  hj  Pati«nt  OikMll,  bow 
for  tbona,  and  told  her  they  must  be  mvrtbered,  and  of  her 


When  that  the  Marquesse 

Did  see  that  they  were  bent  thus 

Against  his  faithfuU  wife. 
Whom  he  most  dearelyi 
Tenderly  and  entirely 

Beloved  as  his  life; 
Minding  in  secret 
For  to  prove  her  patient  heart, 

Thereby  her  fees  to  disgrace; 
Thinkinff  to  shew  her 
A  hard  discourteous  part, 

That  men  might  pitty  her  case. 
Great  with  child  this  lady  was. 
And  at  last  it  came  to  pasn, 

Two  0oodly  cfaiidrBn  at  oae  birth  die  had. 
A  son  and  daughter  GaA  had  seat, 
Which  did  her  father  wel  oootisnt^ 

And  which  did  make  their  motiier^a  heart  full  glad.  ^^^ 


Great  rojall  feasting 

Was  at  these  childrens'  ehristening. 

And  princely  triamph  made; 
Six  weeks  together, 
All  nobles  that  came  thither, 

Were  entertaind  and  staid: 
And  when  all  these  pleasant 
8p<»ting  quite  were  done, 

The  Marquesse  a  messenger  sent 
For  his  young  daughter, 
And  his  pretty  smiling  sonne^ 

Declaring  his  fuU  intent^ 
How  that  ti^e  babes  must  murthred  be; 
For  so  the  Marquesse  did  decree. 

Come  let  me  have  the  children,  then  he  said. 
With  that  faire  Grissell  wept  full  -sore, 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  said  no  more, 

My  gracious  lord  must  have  his  will  obeyed. 


Of  tte  p«t  tonvw  that  PatlMiit  OitenI  nuidB  fcr  taar  eUldrak 

She  tobke  the  babies, 

Even  from  the  nursing  ladies^ 

Betweene  her  tender  armes: 
She  often  wishes^ 
With  many  sorrowful  kisses. 

That  she  might  ease  their  harmes. 
Farewell,  farewell, 
A  thousand  times,  my  children  dears. 

Never  shall  I  see  you  againe: 
Th  long  of  me. 
Your  sad  and  wofuU  mother  here 

For  whose  sake  both  must  be  slaine. 
Had  I  beene  borne  of  royall  race. 
You  might  have  lived  in  happy  case; 

But  you  must  dye  for  my  unworthinesse. 
Come,  messenger  of  death  (quoth  she) 
Take  my  dearest  babes  to  thee. 

And  to  their  father  my  complaints  ezpressa. 

He  tooke  the  children. 
And  to  his  noble  master 

He  brought  them  both  with  speed; 
Who  in  secret  sent  them 
Unto  a  noble  lady, 
^2  ^^  ^  brought  up  in  deed. 


I 
I 
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Then  to  faiie  Grisaell 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  goes, 

Where  she  sate  mildlj  all  alone: 
A  pleasant  gesture 
And  a  lovelj  looke  she  shewes^ 

As  if  no  griefe  she  had  knowne. 
(Qd  he)  mj  children  now  are  slaine: 
What  tiiinks  fair  Grissel  of  the  same? 

Sweet  Grissel)  now  declare  thj  mind  to  me. 
Sith  JOXL9  mj  lord,  are  pleased  with  it, 
Poore  Grissel  thinks  the  action  fit: 

Both  I  and  mine  at  jour  command  will  be. 


Bov  Pati«nt  QxiiMl  wm  parted  firom  th«  nobla  MuqiiMie,  and  Mnt  to 
IwrlhilMr  agaliie,  and  of  a  graat  nuRlaca  wm  prapved  tha  seeaod 
BBatdiof  tha  MavqiiiaHa* 

My  nobles  murmur, 

Faire  GrisseQ,  at  thy  honour 

And  I  no  joy  can  haye, 
Tin.  thou  be  banisht 
Both  from  the  court  and  presence, 

As  they  uigustly  crave. 
Thou  must  be  stript 
Out  of  thy  stately  garments  all; 

And  as  thou  earnest  to  me, 
In  homely  gray, 
Instead  of  bisse  and  purest  paQ, 

Now  all  thy  doathing  must  be: 
My  lady  thou  must  be  no  more^ 
Nor  I  thy  lord,  which  grieves  me  sore. 

The  poorest  life  must  now  content  thy  mind. 
A  groat  to  thee  I  must  not  give. 
Thee  to  maintaine  while  I  doe  live; 

Against  my  Grissell  such  great  foes  I  find. 

When  gentle  Grissell 

Did  heare  these  wofuU  tidings 

The  teares  stood  in  her  eyes, 
Nothing  she  answered, 
No  words  of  discontentment 

Did  fix)m  her  lips  arise. 
Her  velvet  gowne 
Most  patiently  she  stripped  ofi^, 

Her  kirde  of  silke  with  the  same: 

Her  russet  gowne 

Was  brought  againe  with  many  a  sooffis^ 

To  beare  diem  herself  she  did  frame. 
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Whea  die  was  cirest  in  tins  wnnj. 
And  was  readj  to  part  awaj, 

God  send  long  Kfe  vnio  my  lord,  qootk  she. 
Let  no  offence  be  found  in  tUi^ 
To  give  mj  love  a  partiog  kisse. 

With  walerj  eyes^  faroweU,  mj  deafe^  said  ha. 


FUlMt  OriMl  wM  MDi  ftr  to  *• 

grMt  hnmllltjr  and  patianot. 

PVom  prineelj  palace 
0nto  her  father^s  cottage 

Poore  Grissell  now  is  gone. 
Pull  aT'g*^'>*«PA  winters 

She  Ufed  there  eontented; 

No  wrong  she  thought  upon. 
And  at  that  time  through 
All  the  land  the  speeches  went^ 

The  Marquesse  should  married  be 
Unto  a  noble  ladj  greats 
Of  high  descent; 

And  to  the  same  all  parties  did  agree. 
The  Marquesse  sent  for  GrisseU  faire^ 
The  brides  bed-chamber  to  prepare. 

That  nothing  therein  might  be  found  awry. 
The  bride  was  with  her  brother  corner 
Which  was  great  joy  to  aU  and  some; 

But  Grissell  tooke  all  this  most 
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And  in  the  morning, 

When  as  they  should  be  wedded. 

Her  patience  there  was  tride: 
Grissel  waschaiged 
Herselfe  in  friendly  manner 

For  to  attire  the  bride. 
Most  willingly 
She  gave  consent  to  doe  the  same; 

The  bride  in  bravery  was  drest, 
And  presently 
The  noble  Marquesse  thither  came 

With  all  his  lords  at  his  request. 
01  Grissell,  I  would  aske  of  thee, 
If  to  this  match  thou  wilt  agree? 

Methinks  thy  lookes  are  waxed  wondrous  coy. 
With  that  they  all  began  to  smile, 
And  Grissel  she  replied  the  whik^ 

Grod  send  lord  ]^£tfqnesse  many  years  of  joy 


PATIENT  GBISSBLL. 


Dbw  ttM  IfarqpMMi  iMlng  mofred  with  her  pattgnee,  garo  hw  two  oMIdren. 

I  frtandf,  tad  «fl«r  llTvd  in  pMoa^ 


The  Marqnesse  was  moved 
To  see  his  best  beloved 

Thus  patient  in  distresse. 
He  stept  unto  her. 
And  bj  the  band  he  tooke  her; 

These  words  he  did  expresse:^ 
Thou  art  my  bride, 
And  all  the  bride  I  meane  to  have: 

These  two  thj  own  children  be. 
The  jouthfull  ladj 
On  her  knees  did  blessing  crave, 

Her  brother  as  well  as  she. 
And  you  that  envied  her  estate. 
Whom  I  have  made  my  loving  mate, 

Now  blush  for  shame,  and  honour  vertuons  life. 
The  chronicles  of  lasting  fame 
Shall  evermore  extol  the  name 

Of  Patient  Ghrissel,  mj  most  constant  wife. 

[The  story  of  PMlont  Oriiwll  wm  lint  told  to  English  reMters  by  the  ftthtr  of  Bnglidk 
poetry,  in  iHioseddlglitfU'Canterlrary  Tales' it  b  given  Mthalof  the  Clerk  of  <laii^^  The 
derk,  fpeakinf  tor  hit  ereetor,  says  he  had  lieard  It  flrom  Fetnvoh  at  Padna.  Howerer  this 
■Iglit  be^  certain  it  li^  that  Petransh  was  aogiialnl^ed  with  the  stoiy,  tar  a  letter  has  been 
prasenre^  inirhldi  he  iondi  Boocaodo  a  Lalin  version  of  it.  Whether  Booeaodo  was  pre- 
vloosiy  aeqpainled  with  it»  or  was  indebted  ftr  it  in  the  first  faistanoe  to  Petrarch,  he  gave  it 
n  plaoe  in  Ut  Deeameron.  whleh  Indeed  is  the  eariiest  work  In  which  It  has  boon  Amnd. 
•The  VNnoht'howeTor,  *iiv  ekim  to  H,'  and  brought  it  on  the  stage  hi  Paris  as  earty  as  IBM. 
<Warton,EDstEng.Poetiy.tt.l»l;  edlt.l8t4,)  andtheOermansiniUO.  It  was  also  mads 
the  fcwidlioB  <f  a  'PIsasant  Comodie,'  by  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Hanghton,  whtoh  was  edited, 
n<bw  years  agOb  Ibr  the  Shakespeare  Society,  by  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.,  to  whose '  latrDdnetlMi' 
we  MastrelbrAe  reader  who  daslrsslhrthorintonnatlon  respecting  itQ 
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.'  OME  liearken  to  ms  all  Koiind, 
And  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  tale 
Of  a  Northumberland  man  that  hdd  bum 
ground, 
Which  waa  the  King's  land,  in  4  dale. 


A  POORB  NOBTHEBNE  MAN, 


He  was  borne  and  bred  theienpon. 
And  bis  father  had  dwelt  there  long  before^ 

Who  kept  a  good  house  in  that  eountry. 
And  staved  the  woUe  firom  off  his  doore* 

Now  for  this  farm  the  good  old  man 

Just  twenty  shillings  a-year  did  pay. 
At  length  came  cruell  deaUi  with  his  dart^ 

And  this  old  farmer  he  soone  did  slay; 

Who  left  behind  him  an  aulde  wife  then, 

That  troubled  was  with  mickle  paine, 
And  with  her  cruches  she  walkt  about^ 

For  she  was  likewise  blinde  and  lame. 

When  that  his  corpes  were  laid  in  the  grave, 
His  eldest  sonne  possesse  did  the  farme, 

At  the  same  rent  as  the  father  before: 

He  took  great  paines  and  thought  no  harme. 

By  him  there  dwelt  a  Lawyer  false, 

That  with  his  farme  was  not  content, 
But  over  the  poore  man  still  hang'd  his  nose, 

Because  he  did  gather  the  King's  rent. 

■ 

This  farme  layd  by  the  Lawyer's  land, 
Which  this  vild  kerne  had  a  mind  unto: 

The  deele  a  good  conscience  had  he  in  his  bulke^ 
That  sought  this  poore  man  for  to  undoe. 

He  told  him  he  his  lease  had  forfite. 
And  that  he  must  there  no  longer  abide: 

The  King  by  such  lownes  hath  mickle  wrong  done^ 
And  for  you  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

The  poore  man  pray'd  him  for  to  cease, 
And  content  himselfe,  if  he  would  be  willing; 

And  picke  no  vantage  in  my  lease. 
And  I  will  give  thee  forty  shilling. 

Its  neither  forty  shillings^  no  forty  pound, 
lee  warrant  thee,  so  can  agree  thee  and  me, 

IJnlesse  thou  yield  me  thy  farme  so  round,  • 
And  stand  unto  my  curtesie. 

The  poore  man  said  he  might  not.  do  sa; 

His  wife  and  his  beames  will  make  him  ill  warke» 
If  thou  wilt  with  my  farme  let  me  ga. 

Thou  seemes  a  good  fellow,  Ise  give  thee  five  marke* 
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The  Lawyer  would  not  be  to  eontenty 
But  mtlier  m  the  msttei  he  meais  te  amelL 

The  neighbonre  Ml  the  poore  man  pronde  his  mnty 
And  make  a  snbaiuMkNi  to  the  Sing  himaelL 

This  poore  man  now  was  hi  a  great  stond. 

His  senses  they  were  alinoat  wood: 
I  thinke,  if  he  hid  not  tooke  grace  in 's  ndiKi, 

That  he  would  never  againe  beene  good* 

His  head  was  troubled  in  suoh  a  bad  pKght, 

As  though  his  ejes  were  apple  gray; 
And  if  good  leeraing  he  had  not  tooke, 

He  wod  a  east  himselfe  away. 

A  doughty  heart  he  then  did  take. 

And  of  his  ftiotber  did  blessing  erave, 
Taking  farewell  of  his  wile  and  beames; 

It  earned  his  heart  them  thus  to  lea^e. 

Thus  parting  with  the  teares  in  his  eyne> 

His  bob-taild  dog  he  ont  did  call: 
Thou  sah  gang  with  me  to  the  King: 

And  so  he  tooke  his  leare  of  them  all. 

He  had  a  humble  stafife  on  his  backe, 

A  jerkin,  I  wat,  that  was  of  gray. 
With  a  good  blue  bonnet,  he  thought  it  no  lacke; 

To  the  King  he  is  ganging  as  fast  as  he  may 

He  had  not  gone  a  mile  out  o'  th'  toone^ 

But  one  of  his  neighbours  he  did  espy: 
How  far  ist  to  th'  King?  for  thither  am  I  boone 

As  fast  as  ever  I  can  hye.  , 

I  am  sorry  for  you,  neighbour,  he  sayd. 

For  your  simplicity  I  make  mone:  \ 

Ise  warrant  you,  you  may  ask  for  the  King, 

When  nine  or  ten  dayes  journey  you  have  gone  i 

Had  I  wist  the  E3ng  wond  so  farre, 

Ise  neere  a  sought  him  a  mile  out  o'th'  toone: 

Hes  either  a  sought  me,  or  wee'd  neere  a  come  nare; 
At  home  I  had  rather  spent  a  crowne. 

Thus  past  he  alang  many  a  weary  mile^ 
In  raine,  and  wet,  and  in  foule  mire. 
That  ere  he  came  to  lig  in  his  bed, 
3yg  His  dog  and  he  full  ill  did  tire. 


A  FOOBB  NOBTHERNE  MAN. 


Hard  thej  did  fare  their  charges  to  saye^ 
But  alas  hungrj  stomackes  outcrie  for  meate^ 

And  many  a  sup  of  cold  water  they  draakei 
When  in  the  lang  way  they  had  novight  to  eate» 

Full  lile  we  know  his  hard  griefe  of  mind, 

And  how  he  did  long  London  to  ken; 
And  yet  he  thought  he  should  i&nde  it  at  last. 

Because  he  met  so  many  men« 

At  length  the  top  of  kirkes  he  spide, 
And  houses  so  thicke  that  he  was  agast: 

I  thinke,  quoth  he,  their  land  is  full  deere. 
For  there's  noi^ht  that  here  lies  wast. 

Put  when  he  came  into  the  city  of  London, 
Of  every  man  for  the  King  he  did  calL 

They  told  him  that  him  he  neede  not  feare, 
For  the  King  he  lies  now  at  WhitehalL 

For  Whitehall  he  then  made  inquire; 

But  as  he  passed  strange  geere  he  saw: 
The  bulkes  with  such  gue  gaws  were  dressed. 

That  his  mind  a  tone  si<k  it  did  draw. 

Gud  God,  unto  himseife  he  did  say. 

What  a  deele  a  place  I  am  come  unto! 
Had  a  man,  I  thinke,  a  thousne  pouads  in's  purser 

Himseife  he  might  quickly  here  undoe. 

At  night  then  a  lodging  him  a  got, 

And  for  his  supper  he  then  did  pay: 
He  told  the  host  then  heed  goe  lig  in  his  bed, 

Who  straight  took  a  canSe  and  shewd  him  the  way. 

Then  with  spjring  of  fsrlies  in  the  citie. 
Because  he  had  never  been  there  beforne, 

He  lee  so  long  a  bed  the  next  day, 
The  Court  was  remov'd  to  Windsor  that  moriie. 

You  ha  laine  too  long  then>  then  said  his  host, 
You  ha  laine  too  long  by  a  great  while: 

The  King  is  now  to  Windsor  gone; 
He's  farther  to  seeke  by  twenty  mile. 

I  thinke  I  was  curst,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

If  I  had  been  wise  I  might  ha  consider: 
Belike  the  King  of  me  has  gotten  some  weet: 

He  had  naere  gone  away  had  not  I  oome  hither. 
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He  fled  not  for  7011,  said  the  hoste; 

But  hie  you  to  Windsor  as  fast  as  70a  may: 
Be  sure  it  will  requite  jonr  cost, 

For  looke,  what's  past  the  King  will  paj. 

But  when  he  came  at  "Windsor  CasUe^ 
With  his  bumble  staff  upon  his  backer 

Although  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

He  layd  on  them  till  he  made  um  cracke. 

Whj,  stajl  pray  friend,  art  mad?  quoth  the  Porter, 
What  makes  thee  keepe  this  stirre  to  daj? 

Why,  I  am  a  tenant  of  the  Ejngs, 
And  have  a  message  to  him  to  say. 
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The  King  has  men  enough,  said  the  Porter, 
Your  message  well  that  they  can  say. 

Why,  there's  neere  a  knave  the  King  doth  keqw^ 
Shall  ken  my  secret  mind  to  day. 

I  were  told,  ere  I  came  from  home, 
Ere  I  got  thither  it  would  be  dear  bought: 

Let  me  in,  Ise  give  thee  a  good  single  penny, 
I  see  thou  wilt  ha  smaD,  ere  thou't  doe  for  nought. 

Gramerey,  said  Uie  Porter  then. 
Thy  reward's  so  great,  I  cannot  say  nay. 

Yonder's  a  Nobleman  within  the  court, 
He  first  heare  what  he  will  say. 

When  the  Porter  came  to  the  Nobleman, 
He  sayd  he  would  shew  him  a  pret^  sport: 

'Hiuere's  sike  a  clowne  come  to  the  gate 

JUB  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 

He  cals  all  knaves  the  King  doth  ke^ie; 

He  raps  at  the  gates  and  makes  great  din; 
He's  passing  liberall  of  reward; 

Heed  give  a  good  single  penny  to  be  let  in. 

Let  him  in,  sayd  the  Nobleman. 

Ck>me  in,  fellow,  the  Porter  gan  say: 
If  thou  come  within  thy  selfe,  he  sayde. 

Thy  Btaffe  behind  the  gate  must  stay. 

And  this  cuckolds  curre  must  lig  behind: 
What  a  deele,  what  a  cut  hast  got  with  thee. 

The  King  will  take  him  up  for  his  owne  sel, 
Ise  warrant,  when  as  he  him  doth  see. 


A  POOBE  NOBTHEBNE  MAN. 


Beshrew  thj  limbes^  then  said  the  poore  man; 

Then  majst  thou  count  me  foole  or  worse. 
I  wat  not  what  banckrout  lies  b^  the  King; 

For  want  of  money  he  may  picke  my  purse. 

That's  to  be  fear'd,  the  Porter  said, 

Ise  wish  you  goe  in  well  armed; 
For  the  King  he  hath  got  mickle  company. 

And  among  them  all  you  may  soone  be  harmed. 

Let  him  in  with  his  staffe  and  his  dogi  said  the  Lord, 
And  with  that  he  gave  a  nod  with's  head,  and  beck 
with's  knee; 

If  you  be  Sir  Kiug,  then  said  the  poore  man, 
As  I  can  very  well  thinke  you  be; 

For  I  was  told  ere  I  came  from  home 

You're  the  goodliest  man  ere  I  saw  befome, 

With  so  many  jingle  jangles  about  ones  necke 
As  b  about  yours,  I  never  saw  none. 

I  am  not  the  King,  said  the  Nobleman, 

Fellow,  although  I  have  a  proud  coat. 
If  you  be  not  the  King,  helpe  me  to  the  speech  of  him. 

You  seeme  a  good  fellow,  Ise  gi  yon  a  groat. 

Gramercy,  said  the  Nobleman, 

The  reward's  so  great,  I  cannot  say  nay. 
He  go  know  the  Kings  pleasure,  if  I  can; 

"[nil  I  come  againe  be  sure  thou  stay. 

Heres  sike  a  staying,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

Belike  the  King's  better  than  any  in  our  countrey; 
I  might  be  gone  to  th'  farthest  nuke  i'  th'  house, 

Neither  lad  nor  lowne  to  trouble  me. 

When  the  Nobleman  came  to  the  King, 

He  said  he  would  shew  his  Grace  good  sport : 

Heres  such  a  downe  come  to  the  gate. 
As  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 

He  cals  all  knaves  your  Highnesse  keepes, 
And  more  than  &at,  he  termes  them  worse. 

Heele  not  come  in  without  his  staffe  and  his  dogge. 
For  fare  some  bankrout  will  picke  his  purse. 

Let  him  in  with  his  stafie  and  his  dog,  said  our  King, 

That  of  his  sport  we  may  see  some. 
Weele  see  how  heele  handle  evei^thing. 

As  soone  as  the  match  of  bowles  is  done.  3Sl 
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Th3     Nobleman  led  hhn  tfatougli  manj  a  roome^ 

And  through  many  a  gallery  gay. 
What  a  deele  doth  the  £ng  irith  so  many  toome  housefly 

That  he  gets  am  not  fild  with  come  ai^  hay? 

What  gares  these  babies  and  babies  all? 

Some  ill  have  they  done  that  they  hang  by  the  walla: 
And  staring  aloft  at  the  golden  roofe  toppe, 

At  a  step  he  did  stumble,  and  downe  he  fidles. 


Stttod  up,  good  fellow,  the  Nobleman  sayd; 

Whaty  art  thou  drunke  or  blind,  I  trow?  j 

Ise  neither  am  blinde  ma  dronke,  he  sed, 

Although,  in  my  sowle,  you  oft  are  so. 

It  is  a  disease,  said  the  Lord  againe, 

That  many  a  good  man  is  troubled  withalL 
Quoth  the  Country  man  then,  yet  I  made  your  proud  stones 

To  kisse  my  backeside^  though  they  gave  me  a  falL 

At  last  they  spide  the  King  in  an  ally, 

Yet  from  his  game  he  did  not  start; 
Hie  day  was  so  hot,  he  cast  off  his  doublet; 

He  had  nothing  from  the  wast  up  but  his  shirt. 

Loe,  yonder's  the  King,  said  tke  Nohfaraan, 

Behold,  fellow,  loe,  where  he  goes. 
Beleevet  bee's  some  onthrift,  sayes  the  poove  man, 

That  has  lost  his  money  and  pawad  Us  dkwthea. 

How  hapt  he  hath  gat  neere  a  coate  to  his  backe? 

This  bowling  I  ^e  not;  it  hatii  him  undone. 
Ise  warrant  that  fellow  in  dioae  gay  cloathesy 

He  hath  his  ooyne  and  his  doublet  wen* 

But  when  he  came  befcrc  the  King, 

The  Nobleman  <fid  his  eartesie: 
The  poore  man  fcflewed  after  him. 

And  gave  a  nod  with  his  head  and  a  becke  witii  his  knee. 
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If  you  be  Sir  King,  tiien  said  the  pqore  many 

As  I  can  hardly  thinke  you  be, 
Here  is  a  gude  fellow  that  brought  me  hither, 

Is  liker  to  be  the  King  iSian  ye. 

I  am  the  King,  his  Grace  now  sayd, 

Fellow,  let  me  thy  cause  understand. 
If  you  be  Sir  King,  Lne  a  tenant  of  yours, 

That  was  home  and  upbrougbt  within  your  owne  lande. 


A  POORE  NOBTHEBNE  MAN. 


There  cbrds  a  Lawyer  hard  hj  me. 

And  a  fault  in  my  kaae  he  aayea  he  hath  loud; 
And  all  was  for  felling  fiye  poore  aahes. 

To  build  a  houae  upon  my  owne  groundL 

Hast  thou  a  lease  here?  said  the  King, 

Or  canst  thou  shew  to  me  the  deed? 
He  put  it  into  the  King's  owne  hand, 

iaid  said,  Sir,  'tis  here^  if  that  you  can  read. 

Why,  what  if  I  cannot?  said  our  King, 

That  which  I  cannot,  another  may. 
I  haye  a  boy  of  mine  owne  not  seven  yeares  old, 

A  will  read  yon  as  swift  as  yould  run  i'  th'  highway. 

Lets  see  thy  lease,  then  said  our  King. 

Then  finun  his  blacke  boze  he  puld  it  out 
He  gave  it  into  the  Kings  owne  hand, 

With  four  or  five  knots  ty'd  fast  in  a  clout» 

Wast  neere  unloose  these  knots?  said  the  King: 
He  gave  it  to  one  that  behind  him  did  stay. 

It  is  a  proud  hcMrse,  then  said  the  poore  man. 
Will  not  carries  owne  provinder  along  the  highway. 

Pay  me  forty  shillings,  as  Ise  pay  you, 

I  win  not  tbinke  much  to  unloose  a  knot: 
I  would  I  were  so  occupied  every  day; 

Ide  unloose  a  score  on  um  for  a  groat. 

When  the  King  had  gotten  these  letters  to  read, 

And  found  tibe  truth  was  very  so; 
I  warrant  ihee^  thou  hast  not  forfeit  iky  lease, 

If  that  thou  hadst  felld  five  ashes  moe. 

I,  every  one  can  warrant  me, 

But  all  your  warrants  are  not  worth  a  flea. 
For  he  that  troubles  me  and  will  not  let  me  goe, 

NeiUier  cares  for  warrant  of  yon  nor  me. 

The  l4rwyer  he  is  sike  a  crafty  elfe, 

A  will  make  a  foole  of  twenty  such  as  me. 

And  if  that  I  said  gang  hang  mysel, 
Ise  trow,  he  and  I  sud  neere  agree. 

For  he's  too  wise  for  all  our  towne. 

And  yet  we  ha  got  crafty  knaves  beside. 
Heele  undoe  me  and  my  wife  and  bearnes : 

Alas,  that  ever  I  saw  this  tide  I  3g3 
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Thouflt  have  an  injanctioiiy  said  oar  King; 

From  troubling  of  thee  he  will  ceaae: 
Heele  either  shew  thee  a  good  cause  whj^ 

Or  else  heele  let  thee  live  in  peace. 

Whafs  that  injunction?  said  the  poore  man. 

Good  sir,  to  me  I  praj  jou  say. 
Whj,  it  is  a  letter  lie  cause  to  be  written; 

But  art  then  as  simple  as  thou  shewest  for  to  daj? 

Why,  ift  be  a  letter,  Ime  neere  the  better; 

Keep't  to  yourselfe  and  trouble  not  me. 
I  could  a  had  a  letter  cheaper  written  at  home, 

And  neere  a  ccme  out  of  mine  owne  countrey. 

Thoust  have  an  attachment,  said  our  Elng; 

Charge  all  thou  seest  to  take  thy  part. 
Till  he  pay  thee  an  hundred  poun^ 

Be  sure  thou  never  let  him  start. 

A,  wais  mel  the  poore  man  saide  then; 

You  ken  no  whit  what  you  now  do  say. 
A  won  undoe  me  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  he  such  a  mickle  of  money  will  pay* 

And  more  than  this,  there's  no  man  at  all 
That  dares  anong^  him  for  to  lift  a  hand, 

For  he  has  got  so  much  guile  in  his  budget 
That  he  will  make  all  forfeit  their  land. 

It  any  seeme  against  thee  to  stand, 
Be  sure  thou  come  hither  straight  way. 

A,  marry,  is  that  all  Ise  get  for  my  labour? 
Then  I  may  come  trotting  every  day. 

Thou  art  hard  a  beleefe,  then  said  our  King: 
To  please  him  with  letters  he  was  right  willing. 

I  see  you  have  taken  great  paines  in  writing. 
With  all  my  heart  lie  give  you  a  shilling. 

Be  have  none  of  thy  shilling,  said  our  King; 

Man,  with  thy  money  GikL  give  thee  win. 
He  threw  it  into  the  Kings  bosome; 

The  money  lay  cold  next  to  his  skin. 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  then  said  our  King; 

Thou  art  a  carle  something  too  bold: 
Dost  thou  not  see  I  am  hot  with  bowling? 

The  money  next  to  my  skin  lies  cold. 


A  POOKE  NORTHEENE  MAN. 


I  neere  wist  that  before,  said  the  poore  man 

Before  ailce  time  aa  I  came  hither. 
If  the  Lawyers  in  onr  coontrej  thought  'twas  col^ 

Thej  wonld  not  heape  np  so  much  together. 

The  King  called  np  Ids  Treasnreri 
And  had  him  fetch  him  twen^  ponnd. 

If  ever  thj  errant  Ije  here  awaj> 
lie  beare  thy  chafes  up  and  downe. 

When  the  poore  man  saw  the  gold  tendred. 

For  to  receive  it  he  was  wiUing. 
If  I  had  thought  the  Eing  had  so  mickle  gold, 

Bedbrew  my  hearty  Ide  a  kept  my  shilling* 


Now  fiureweU^  good  fellow,  quoth  the  ^-^ugi 
See  tiiat  my  command  you  well  doe  keepe; 

And  when  that  the  Lawyer  yon  have  in  your  hands^ 
Looke  that  he  doe  pay  you  before  he  doe  sleepe. 

QoAb  benison  light  on  your  soule,  then  he  sayd, 
And  send  you  and  yours  where  ever  you  gang: 

U  that  I  doe  ever  meete  with  your  fewd  foes, 
Ise  sweare  by  this  staffe  tiuit  their  hide  I  won  bang. 

And  fitrewell,  brave  lads  now,  vxxUt  yon  all; 

I  wod  all  may  win  and  neane  of  you  leese. 
Hande;  take  this  same  tester,  among  you  awe; 

I  ken  that  you  courtiers  do  all  looke  for  fees* 

Thus  with  a  low  courtsie  of  them  he  tooke  leave, 
Thinking  from  the  court  to  take  his  way; 

But  some  m  the  gentlemen  then  of  the  Ejngs 
Would  needs  invite  him  at  dinner  to  stay* 

A  little  entreaty  did  soone  serve  his  tume: 
A  thought  hunsd  as  good  a  man  as  them  alL 

But  where  (quoth  he)  Mil  I  have  this  same  feast? 
Then  straightway  they  ushered  him  into  the  halL 

Such  store  of  cheice  on  the  board  there  was  plasty 
That  made  the  countryman  much  for  to  muse. 

Quoth  he,  I  doe  think  you  are  all  craflfcy  knaves^ 
That  such  a  service  yon  will  not  refuse. 

I  nere  saw  such  a  flipper  de  flapper  before. 

Here's  keele  I  do  think  is  made  of  a  whetstone : 

Heer^s  dousets  and  fli^>pjack8,  and  I  ken  not  what; 
I  thinker  in  Uie  worlde  sndi  feasts  there  is  none. 

2o 
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Then  to  the  wine  oeUar  thej  had  him  ttraigfat  waj, 
liere  they  with  hrave  Claret  and  brmTe  old  Caaarj, 
Thej  wkh  a  fube  taie  him  aoandlj  did  pay* 


So  hard  they  did  ply  Urn  with  theae  starong  winei^ 
That  he  &d  wrong  the  long  aeamea  of  his  hoae. 

That  t^o  men  were  £uae  to  leade  him  up  ttayiea; 
So^  making  indent«ra8»  away  then  he  goea. 

The  po(n«  man  got  home  next  Sondayi 

The  Lawyer  soone  did  him  eof^. 
Oh,  Sir,  yoa  have  been  a  stranger  long^ 

I  thinke  fimnme  yon  have  kept  yon  by. 


It  was  for  yon  indeed,  said  the  poore  man» 

The  matter  to  the  King  as  I  haye  telL 
I  did  as  neighbonrs  put  it  in  my  head» 

And  made  a  subnussion  to  the  King  myseL 

What  a  deel  didst  thoa  with  the  Kmg?  said  the  Lawyer; 

Conld  not  neighbours  and  friends  agree  thee  and  me? 
The  deel  a  neighbour  or  firiend  thai  I  had, 

ThaA  would  a  bin  sike  a  daies  man  as  he. 

He  has  gin  me  a  letter,  but  I  know  not  whait  they  tal  't; 

But  if  the  King's  words  be  true  to  me, 
When  yoo  have  read  and  perused  it  ov«r, 

I  hope  you  will  leave  and  let  me  be. 

He  has  gin  me  another,  but  I  know  not  what  'tis; 

But  I  charge  you  all  to  hold  him  fast. 
Pray  you  that  are  learned  this  letter  reads; 

Which  presently  made  them  all  ngftaL 

Then  they  did  reade  this  letter  |4oine^ 

The  Lawyer  must  pay  him  a  hundred  pomsd. 

Ton  see  the  King's  letter,  the  poore  man  did  say. 
And  unto  a  post  he  sal  straight  way  be  bound. 

Then  unto  a  post  ihej  tide  him  fast, 
And  all  men  did  rate  him  in  cruell  sort; 

The  lads  and  the  lasses,  and  all  the  towne 
At  him  had  great  glee,  pastime  and  sport, 

lie  pay  it,  Be  pay  it,  the  Lawyer  said, 

The  attachm«it,  I  say,  it  is  good  and  faire; 
You  must  needes  something  credit  me, 
3g^  Till  I  goe  home  and  ietch  som<^  meare. 


THE  EmO  AND  A  POOBE  NORTHEBNE  MAN. 


Credit!  naj  thats  it  the  King  forbad: 
He  bad,  if  I  got  thee,  I  should  thee  staj. 

The  JjBkWjet  payd  him  an  htindied  pound 
In  ready  moneyy  ere  he  went  away. 

Wonld  every  Lawyer  were  lerved  thvisl 
From  tronbling  poore  men  they  would  cease: 

ney'd  eiiheir  show  them  a  good  cause  why, 
(h  else  th^d  let  them  live  in  peace. 

And  thns  I  end  my  merry  tale. 

Which  shews  tli^  plain  man's  simplenessCi 
And  the  Kings  great  mercyin  righting  his  wrongs^ 

And  the  lawyers  fraud  and  wiokednesse. 


It  P. 
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ILL  MAY-DAY. 


Qaeen  Katherine  named,  as  stories  tell. 

Sometime  his  elder  brodier's  wife. 
By  which  unlawful  marriage  feU 

An  endless  trouble  during  life. 
But  such  kind  love  he  still  oonceiT'd 

Of  his  fair  queen,  and  of  her  Mends, 
Which  being  by  Sjpain  and  France  perceiv'd. 

Their  journeys  mst  for  England  bends. 

And  with  good  leave  were  suiFered 

Within  our  kingdom  here  to  stay  ; 
Whidi  multitudes  made  victuals  dear. 

And  all  things  else  from  day  to  day. 
For  strangers  then  did  so  increase. 

By  reason  of  King  Henry's  queen; 
And  privilege  in  many  a  place 

To  dwell,  as  was  in  London  seen. 


Poor  tradesmen  had  small  dealing  then. 

And  who  but  stran^srs  bore  the  beUf 
Which  was  a  grief  to  Englishmen, 

To  see  them  here  in  London  dwell. 
Wherefore,  Gk>d  wot,  upon  May  Eve, 

As  prentices  on  maying  went. 
Who  made  the  magistrates  believe 

At  all  to  have  no  other  intent. 


But  sudi  a  May-game  it  was  known. 

As  Uke  in  London  never  were. 
For  by  the  same  full  many  a  one, 

With  loss  of  life  did  pay  full  dear. 
For  thousands  came  with  Bilboa  blade. 

As  with  an  army  they  could  meet ; 
And  such  a  bloody  slaughter  made. 

Of  foreign  strangers  in  the  street, 

That  all  the  channels  ran  down  with  blood 

In  every  street  where  they  remained ; 
Yea,  every  one  in  danger  stood. 

That  any  of  their  part  maintain'd. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young, 
.   Beyond  the  seas  though  bom  and  bred. 
By  prenticei  there  suffered  wrong, 

l^hen  «nned  thus  thej  gathered  head.  ^ 


ILL  BiAT  DAT. 


Such  multttBdeB  together  wait. 

No  wtrlike  troops  oonld  them  withstand ; 
Nor  yet  by  policy  them  pierent, 

"What  they  by  force  thus  took  in  hand  : 
Till  at  the  last  King  Henry's  power 

This  multitude  enoompass'a  round. 
Where  with  the  strength  of  London's  tower. 

They  were  by  fcnroe  soppress'd  and  hound. 

And  hundreds  hang'd,  by  martial  law. 

On  sign-^posts  at  their  master's  doors. 
By  which  tne  rest  were  kept  in  awe. 

And  frighted  from  such  lond  uproars. 
And  others  which  the  fact  repented, 

(Two  thousand  prentices  at  last). 
Were  all  unto  the  kin^  presented* 

As  mayors  and  magistrates  thought  best. 

With  two  and  two  together  tied« 

Through  Temple-Bar  and  Strand  they  go. 
To  Westminster,  there  to  be  tried, 
•  With  ropes  about  their  necks  also. 
But  such  a  cry  in  eveir  street 

Till  then  was  never  heard  nor  known. 
By  mothers  for  their  children  sweet. 

Unhappily  thus  overthrown. 


Whose  bitter  moans  and  sad  laments 

Possess  the  court  with  trembling  fear; 
Whereat  the  queen  herself  relent^ 

Though  it  concern' d  her  country  dear. 
What  if,  quoth  she,  by  Spanish  blood 

Have  London's  stately  streets  been  wet. 
Yet  wiU  I  seek  thb  oountry's  good. 

And  pardon  for  these  young  men  get. 


Or  else  the  world  will  speak  of  me^ 
And  say  Queen  Katherine  was  unkind ; 

And  judge  me  still  the  cause  to  he. 

These  young  men  did  these  fortunes  find. 

And  so,  msrob  d  from  rich  attires. 
With  hair  haug'd  down,  she  sadJ^y  hies. 

And  of  h^r  mcious  lord  requires 
^  A  bqpn,  which  bardly  be  ienips. 


nX  lUT-DAT. 


<« 


The  Kves,"  (qaoth  she),  "  of  all  the  blooms 

Yet  bndding  Kreen,  these  youths  I  crave ; 
O,  let  tiiem  not  naye  timeless  %embs. 

For  natare  longer  lrmit»  gave !" 
In  sajnng  so^  the  pearled  tears 

Fell  trickling  mm  her  princely  eyes. 
Whereat  his  gentle  queen  ne  cheers. 

And  says,  **  Stand  up,  sweet  lady,  rise  I 


The  lives  of  them  I  freely  gptve. 

No  means  this  kindnais  shall  debar. 
Thou  hast  thy  boon,  and  they  may  live 

To  serve  me  in  my  Boulogne  war." 
No  sooner  was  this  pardon  given. 

But  peals  of  joy  rmig  throuch  the  hail. 
As  though  it  thunder'd  down  m>m  heaven. 

The  queen's  renown  amongst  them  all. 

For  which,  (kind  queen),  with  joyful  heart. 

She  gave  to  them  both  thanks  and  praise, 
And  so  from  them  did  gently  part. 

And  liv'd  beloved  all  her  days : 
And  when  Kin^  Henry  stood  in  need 

Of  trusty  scndiers  at  command. 
These  prentices  prov'd  men  indeed. 

And  fear'd  no  foes  of  warlike  band. 


For  at  the  siege  of  Tours,  in  France, 

They  showed  themselves  brave  £nglishmen  : 
At  Boulogne  too  they  did  advance 

Saint  forge's  lusty  standard  then. 
Let  Tourenne,  Toumay,  and  those  towns 

That  good  King  Henry  nobly  won. 
Tell  London's  prentices'  renowns. 

And  of  their  deeds  by  them  were  done. 

For  in  Biay-day,  and  iU  May-games, 

Perform  d  in  young  and  tender  days. 
Can  be  no  hindrance  to  their  fames, 

Or  strains  of  manhood  any  ways. 
But  now  it  is  ordain'd  by  law. 

We  see  on  May-day's  eve  at  night, 
To  keep  unruly  youths  in  awe. 

By. London's  watch  in  armour 
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Still  to  pTQTent  the  Hke  misdeed. 
Which  once  through  faeadatrong  joimg  mea  came; 

And  that's  the  canse  that  I  do  re«d, 
Ksj-i»y  doth  get  so  ill »  mime. 


rriM  fonmliw  b  a  I 
tn^nu-i  '  OU  Bab 
London,  ikjlnf  In  lb 


cnwtounjttbiD.    Thi «pwBU««» twliyd,  md ty  thilr BlM 
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The  bonny  heir,  and  the  weel-faor'd  heir 

And  the  wearie  heir  o'  Linne, 
Yonder  he  stands  at  his  father's  yetts. 

And  naebody  bids  him  come  in. 

01  see  for  he  gangs,  an'  see  for  he  stands, 

The  wearie  heir  o'  lanne; 
01  see  for  he  stands  on  the  cauld  casey, 

And  nae  an'  bids  him  come  in. 

But  if  he  had  been  his  faiher^s  heir, 

Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne; 
He  woldna  stand  on  the  cauld  casey. 

Some  an'  wad  taen  him  in. 

Sing  ower  again  that  sang,  nourice^ 

The  sang  ye  sang  just  noo; 
I  never  sang  a  sang  i'  my  life, 

But  I  wad  dng  ower  to  you. 

01  see  for  he  gangs,  an'  see  for  he  stands^ 

The  weary  heir  o'  linne; 
01  see  for  he  stands  on  the  cauld  casey. 

An'  nae  an'  bids  him  come  in. 

But  if  he  had  been  bis  father^s  heir, 

Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne ; 
He  wadna  stand  on  the  cauld  casy€^ 

Some  ane  wad  taen  him  in. 

When  his  father's  lands  a  sellin'  were^ 

His  daise  lay  wed  in  fauld. 
But  now  he  wanders  on  the  eiiore^ 

Baitfa  hungry,  weet^  and  cauld. 

As  Willie  he  gaed  down  the  tonn, 

The  gentlemen  were  drinkin'; 
Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  glads,  h  glass, 

And  some  bade  him  gie  nane; 
Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  glass,  a  glass, 

The  weary  heir  o'  Linne. 


THE  HEIB  OF  LINNK 


Ab  Willie  he  cam*  up  the  toun» 
The  fidiera  were  a  sittin*; 

Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  fish,  a  fiah^ 
Some  bade  gie  him  a  fin; 

Some  bade  gie  him  a  fish,  a  fiah. 
And  let  &e  palmer  gang. 


He  turned  him  richt  and  nraa'  aboot^ 

Ab  will  as  a  woman  s  ton; 
And  taen  his  cane  into  hit  hand. 

And  on  hia  way  to  Limie. 

His  nonrrice  at  her  window  look'd, 

Beholding  dale  and  down, 
And  she  beheld  this  distreas'd  young  man 

Come  walkin'  to  the  town. 

Come  here,  come  hero,  Willie^  she  said* 

And  set  yourseT  wi  me; 
I  hae  seen  you  in  better  daysi 

And  in  jovial  companie. 

Gie  me  a  sheave  o'  yoiur  brea(d»  nourrioep 

And  a  bottle  o'  your  wine^ 
And  111  pay  yoa  it  a'  ower  agiiiv 

When  Fm  the  laird  o'  Linne. 

Ye'se  got  a  sheave  6*  my  bread,  WHlie, 

And  a  bottle  o'  my  wine, 
An'  ye'U  pay  me  when  tlie  sea's  gang  dry. 

Bat  yell  ne'er  be  heir  o'  Linne. 

Then  he  turned  him  richt  and  roon'  about. 

As  will  as  a  woman's  son; 
And  aff  he  set,  and  bent  his  way, 

And  straightway  came  to  linoe. 

But  when  h€i  came  to  that  castH 
They  were  set  down  to  dine; 

A  score  o'  nobles  there  he  saw. 
Sat  drinking  at  the  wine. 

• 

Then  some  bad'  gie  him  beef>  the  beer. 

And  some  bad'  gi#  him  the  banei 
And  some  bad*  gie  him  naething  at  a', 
304  Biit  let  the  p^mer  gang* 
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Then  out  it  speake  the  new  oame  liurdi 

A  saucie  word  spak'  he; 
Put  roun'  the  cup,  gie  my  rival  a  8(^>, 

Lat  him  fare  on  his  way. 

Then  out  it  speaks  Sir  Ned  Magnew, 

Ane  o'  young  Willie's  kin; 
This  youth  was  ance  a  sprightlie  boy 

As  ever  lived  in  Linne, 

He  turned  him  richt  and  roun'  about> 

As  will  as  a  woman's  son; 
Then  minded  him  on  a  little  wee  key. 

That  his  mither  left  to  him. 

His  mither  left  him  this  little  wee  key 

A  little  Wore  she  deed; 
And  bad'  him  keep  this  little  wee  kee 

TiU  he  was  in  maist  need. 

Then  forth  he  went,  an'  these  nobles  left» 

A'  drinkin'  in  the  room; 
Wi'  walkin'  rod  intill  bi9  land» 

He  walked  the  castle  roun'. 

There  he  found  out  a  little  door, 
For  there  the  wee  key  slippit  in; 

An'  there  he  got  as  muckle  red  gowd 
As  freed  the  lands  o'  Linne. 

Back  through  the  nobles  then  he  went, 

A  saucie  man  was  then; 
m  tak'  the  cup  iVae  this  new«oome  laird^ 

For  he  ne'er  bad'  me  sit  doun. 

Then  out  it  speaks  die  newHsome  laird, 

He  spak'  wi'  mock  an'  jeer, 
rd  gie  a  seat  to  the  laird  o'  liiane, 

Sae  be  that  he  were  here* 

When  the  lands  o'  linne  a  sellin'  were^ 

A'  men  said  they  were  free; 
This  lad  shall  hae  them  frae  me  this  day 

If  hell  gie  the  third  pennie. 

I  tak'  ye  witness,  nobles  a', 

Gude  witnesses  yell  be; 
Fm  promis'd  the  lands  o'  Linne  this  day, 

If  I  gie  the  third  pennie* 
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TeVe  taen  na  witnesses,  Willie^  thej  said^ 

Gnde  witnesses  well  be; 
Blithe  lands  o'  Linne  who  likes^ 

The jll  ne'er  be  bought  b j  thee. 

He's  done  him  to  a  gamin*  table. 

For  it  stood  fair  and  dean; 
There  he  tanld  doun  as  much  rich  gowd 

As  freed  the  knds  o'  linne. 


Thus  having  done,  he  tum'd  about, 

A  sande  man  was  he; 
Tak'  up  your  monie,  mj  lad,  he  sajs, 

Tak'  up  your  thii^d  pennie. 

Aft  hae  I  gane  wi'  barefeet  canld, 

Likewise  wi'  legs  fu'  bare; 
And  mony  day  walked  at  these  yetts 

Wi'  muckle  dool  an'  care. 

But  now  my  sorrow's  past  and  gane^ 

And  joy's  returned  to  me; 
And  here  Fve  gowd  enough  forbye, 

Ahin'  this  tMrd  pennie. 

As  'Willie  he  gaed  doun  the  toun, 
There  he  craw'd  wonderous  crouse; 

He  ca'd  the  may  afore  them  a', 
The  nourrice  o'  the  house. 

Come  here^  come  here,  my  nurse,  he  saysb 
111  pay  your  bread  and  wine; 

Seas  ebb  and  flow  as  they  wont  to  do^ 
Tet  Fm  the  laird  o'  Linne. 

An'  he  gaed  up  the  Gallowgate  port, 

His  hose  aboon  his  shoon; 
But  lang  ere  he  came  down  again 

Was  convoyed  by  lords  fifteen. 
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^M  StmmOifiti^F^  lEri^iftsis^^ 


m  THREE  PABT8. 


Flwt,  glTlng  an  ■eeoimt  of  aganttomii'slMtTing  >  wild  1011,  and  who^  torniwf  hig  h«  would  oome 
to  poTertj,  had  a  cottage  built  with  ono  door  to  it,  always  kept  fiMt ;  and  how,  on  hb  djing  bed, 
be  charged  him  not  to  open  It  till  he  waa  poor  and  slii^ed,  which  the  joong  man  promiaed 
he  would  perform.  Secondly,  of  the  yomig  man's  pawning  his  estate  to  a  Yintner,  wImh  when 
poor,  kicked  Um  oat  of  doors;  when,  thinking  it  time  to  laa  his  legacy,  lie  broke  open  the 
eoitage  door,  where.  Instead  of  mooey*  be  fiNmd  a  gibbet  and  halter,  which  he  pat  roand  his 
imkt  and  Jnnping  off  the  stool,  the  gibbet  broke,  and  a  thousand  poc.tJs  came  down  npon 
Us  head,  which  lay  hid  hi  the  ceiling.  Thirdly,  of  his  redeeming  his  estate,  and  fsoling  the 
vintner  oat  of  two  hnndrad  pounds ;  wImh  for  being  Jeered  by  his  neigbbours,  cat  his  own 
throat.  And  lastly,  of  the  young  man*s  rafiurmation.  Very  proper  to  be  read  by  all  who  are 
^▼sn  to  drunkenness. 

[Fnm  *AneientPoema,  Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  Bn^and.*  Edited,  fi»th« 
PsNy  8ocietj»  by  J.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.] 

TouMo  people  all,  I  pray  draw  near. 
And  listen  to  my  ditty  here; 
Which  subject  shews  that  drunkenness 
Brings  many  mortals  to  distress. 


As,  for  example,  now  I  can 
Tell  you  of  One,  a  gentleman. 
Who  had  a  very  good  estate. 
His  earthly  travails  they  were  great. 

We  understand  he  had  one  son 
Who  a  lewd  wicked  race  did  run; 
He  daily  spent  his  father's  store, 
When  moneyless,  he  came  for  more. 

The  father,  oftentimes  with  tears, 
Would  this  alarm  sound  in  his  ears; 
Son!  thou  dost  all  my  comfort  blast 
And  thou  wilt  come  to  want  at  last 

The  son  these  words  did  little  mind. 
To  cards  and  dice  he  was  inclined; 
Feeding  his  drunken  appetite 
In  taverns,  which  was  lus  delight. 

The  father,  ere  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  a  project  in  his  pate, 
Before  his  aged  days  were  run. 
To  make  provision  for  his  son. 
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Near  to  hifl  house,  we  nnderstaad. 
He  had  a  waste  pkt  of  land. 
Which  did  bat  little  profit  yield, 
On  which  he  did  a  cottage  build» 

The  Wue^Man*M  Project  was  its  name^ 
There  were  few  windows  in  the  samei 
Only  one  door,  substantial  thing, 
Shut  by  a  lock,  want  by  a  spring. 

So<»i  after  he  had  played  this  trick. 
It  was  his  lot  for  to  fall  sicki 
As  on  his  bed  he  did  lament, 
Then  for  his  drunken  son  he  sent. 

He  shortly  came  to  his  bed-dde; 

Seeing  his  son,  he  thus  replied: 
i  I  have  sent  for  you  to  make  my  wU^ 

I  Which  you  must  faithfully  fulfiL 

In  such  a  cottage  is  one  door, 
i  Ne'er  open  it,  £>  thou  be  sure, 

Until  thou  art  so  poor,  that  all 
Do  then  despise  you,  great  and  smalL 
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For,  to  my  grie(  I  do  perceive. 
When  I  am  dead,  this  life  you  live 
Will  soon  melt  all  thou  hast  away; 
Do  not  forget  these  words,  I  pray. 

When  tiiou  hast  made  thy  friends  thy  foes. 
Pawned  all  thy  lands,  and  sold  thy  clothes; 
Break  ope  the  door,  and  there  depend 
To  find  something  thy  griefs  to  end. 

Thus  haying  spoke,  the  son  did  say, 
Your  dying  words  I  will  obey. 
Soon  after  this  his  father  dear 
Did  die,  and  buried  was,  we  hear. 


PART  n. 

Now,  pray  obsenre  the  second  part, 
And  yon  shall  bear  his  sottish  heart;     • 
He  did  the  tavern  so  frequent. 
Till  he  three  hundred  pounds  had  spent. 
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Thia  bfing  done,  we  understandy 
He  pawned  the  deeds  of  all  his  iand 
Unto  a  tavem^keepery  who^ 
"Wlien  poor  did  him  no  &TOiir  shew. 

For  to  fidffl  his  fkdier's  will. 
He  did  command  this  cottage  still: 
At  length  great  sorrow  was  his  share* 
Qnite  moneyleasy  with  garments  bare. 

Bdng  not  able  for  to  work» 
Be  in  the  tavern  there  did  lurk; 
From  box  to  box,  among  rich  men. 
Who  oftentimes  reviled  him  then. 

To  see  him  sneak  so  np  and  down, 
The  vintner  on  him  he  did  frown; 
And  one  night  kicked  him  out  of  door, 
Charging  h^  to  come  there  no  more. 


He  in  a  stall  did  lie  all  nighty 
In  this  most  sad  and  wre^ed  pl^hti 
Then  thought  it  was  high  time  to  see 
His  father^a  promised  legacy. 

Next  momingy  then,  opprest  with  woe^ 
This  young  man  got  an  iron  crow. 
And,  as  in  tears  he  did  lament, 
Unto  this  little  cottage  went. 

When  he  the  door  had  open  got, 
This  poor,  distressed,  drunken  sot^ 
Who  did  for  store  of  money  hope^ 
He  saw  a  gibbet  and  a  rope. 

Under  this  rope  was  placed  a  stool, 

Which  made  him  look  just  like  a  fool; 

Crying,  Alas!  what  shall  I  do?  { 

Destruction  now  appears  in  view.  I 

As  my  father  foresaw  this  thing, 
What  sottishness  to  me  would  bring; 
As  mon^less,  and  free  of  grace^ 
His  legacy  I  will  embrace. 

So  then,  opprest  with  discontent. 

Upon  the  stool  he  sighing  went, 

Ajad  then  his  precious  life  to  check, 

Did  place  the  rope  about  his  neck*  8M 


Ciyingy  Thon  God,  who  aitt'st  on  high. 
And  on  mj  Borrow  casts  an  eye; 
Thou  knowest  that  Fve  not  done  weU,— 
Preserve  my  predoos  soul  from  helL 

Tis  true  the  slighting  of  thy  graoe^ 
Has  brought  me  to  this  wretched  case; 
And  as  through  folly  Vm  undone, 
ni  now  eclipse  my  morning  sun. 

When  he  with  sighs  these  words  had  spoke^ 
Jumped  off,  and  down  the  gibbet  broke; 
In  falling,  as  it  plain  appears, 
Dropt  down  about  this  young  man's  ears, 

In  shining  gold,  a  thousand  pound! 
Which  made  the  blood  his  ears  surround: 
Though  in  amace,  he  cried,  I'm  sure 
This  golden  salve  will  cure  the  sore. 

Blest  be  my  father,  then,  he  cried, 
Who  did  this  part  for  me  so  hide; 
And  while  I  do  alive  renudn, 
I  never  will  get  drunk  again* 


PART  in. 

Now,  by  the  third  part  you  shall  hear, 
This  young  man,  as  it  doth  appear. 
With  care  he  then  secured  his  chink, 
And  to  this  vintner's  went  to  drink. 

When  the  proud  vintner  did  him  see^ 
He  frowned  on  him  immediately. 
And  said,  Begone!  or  else  with  speed, 
m  kick  thee  out  of  doors,  indeed. 

Smiling,  the  young  man  he  did  say, 
Thou  cruel  knave!  tell  me,  I  pray. 
As  I  have  here  consumed  my  store. 
How  durst  thou  kick  me  out  of  door? 

To  me  thou  hast  been  too  severe; 
The  deeds  of  eight  score  pounds  a-year, 
I  pawned  them  for  three  hundred  pounds, 
400  That  I  spent  here; — why  make  such  frowns? 
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The  vintner  said  unto  him,  Sirrah! 
Bring  me  one  hundred  pounds  to-morrowi 
By  nine  o'docky-*-take  them  again. 
So  get  jou  out  of  doors  till  then. 

He  answered,  If  this  chink  I  hringi 

I  fear  then  wilt  do  no  such  thing. 

He  said,  Fll  give  under  mj  hand^ 

A  note  that  I  to  this  will  stand*  , 

Having  the  note,  away  he  goes. 
And  straightway  went  to  one  of  those 
That  made  drink  when  moneyless. 
And  did  the  truth  to  him  confess. 

The^  both  went  to  this  heap  of  gold, 
And  in  a  bag  he  fairly  told 
A  thousand  pounds,  in  yellow-boys^ 
And  to  the  tavern  went  their  ways. 

This  bag  they  on  the  table  set. 
Making  the  vintner  for  to  fret. 
He  said,  Young  man,  this  will  not  do^ 
Fpr  I  was  but  in  jest  with  you* 

So  then  bespoke  the  young  man's  friend. 
Vintner  1  thou  may  est  sure  depend. 
In  law  this  note  it  wiU  you  cast, 
And  he  must  have  his  land  at  last 

This  made  the  vintner  to  comply; 
He  fetched  the  deeds  immediately. 
He  had  one  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
The  young  man  got  his  deeds  again. 

At  length  the  vintner  'gan  to  think 
How  he  was  fooled  out  of  his  chink; 
Said,  When  'tis  found  how  I  came  off, 
My  neighbours  will  me  game  and  scoff. 

So  to  prevent  their  noise  and  clatter, 
The  vintner  he,  to  mend  the  matter. 
In  two  days  after,  it  doth  appear. 
He  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

Thus  he  untimely  left  the  world. 
That  to  this  young  man  proved  a*churL 
Now  he  who  followed  drunkenness^        * 
Lives  sober  and  doth  lands  possess. 
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Instead  of  wastiiig  of  his  stors 
As  formerly^  resolves  no  more 
To  set  the  same,  but  does,  indeed. 
Relieve  all  those  that  are  in  need. 

Let  aU  young  men,  now,  for  my  take. 
Take  care  how  they  snch  havoc  make; 
For  drunkenness,  you  plain  may  see^ 
Had  like  his  ruin  for  to  bei 


ITHE  and  listen,  geutleo 

To  fling  a  Bong  I  will  Iwginne  : 
It  is  of  a  lord  of  faire  SootUlnd, 

Which  was  the  unthrif)^  heire  of  Liiint;. 
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His  father  was  a  right  good  lord. 
His  mother  a  lady  of  high  degree ; 

But  they,  alas !  were  dead,  him  froe. 
And  he  lov'd  keeping  compaoie. 

To  spend  the  daye  with  meny  cheare. 
To  drinke  and  revell  every  night. 

To  card  and  dice  £rom  eve  to  mome. 
It  was,  I  ween,  his  hearts  delighte. 

To  ride,  to  nmne,  to  rant,  to  roare, 
To  alwaye  spend  and  never  spare, 

I  wott,  an*  it  were  the  king  himselfe. 
Of  gold  and  fee  he  mote  be  bare. 

Soe  fares  the  untlirifty  lord  of  Linne 
Till  all  his  gold  is  gone  and  spent ; 

And  he  maun  sell  his  landes  so  broad. 
His  house,  and  landes,  and  all  his  rent 

His  father  had  a  keen  stew&rde. 

And  John  o'  the  Scales  was  called  heei 

But  John  is  become  a  gentel-man. 
And  John  has  gott  both  gold  and  fee. 

Saves,  *'  Welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  Linne, 
Let  nought  disturb  thy  merry  cheere ; 

Iff  thou  mt  seU  thy  landes  soe  broad. 
Good  store  of  gold  lie  give  thee  heere." 

"  My  sold  is  gone,  my  money  is  spent ; 

My  hmde  nowe  take  it  unto  thee : 
Give  me  the  golde,  good  John  o*  the  Scales, 

And  thine  for  aye  my  lande  shall  bee." 

Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw. 
And  John  he  cast  him  a  Gods-pennie ; 

But  for  every  pounde  that  John  agreed. 
The  lande,  I  wis,  was  well  worth  three* 

He  told  him  the  gold  upon  the  horde. 
He  was  right  md  his  land  to  winne ; 

"  The  gold  is  thme,  the  land  is  mine. 
And  now  Be  be  the  lord  of  Linne.*' 

Thus  he  hath  sold  his  land  soe  broad, 

Both  hill  and  holt,  and  moore  and  fennc. 
All  but  a  poore  and  lonesome  lodee, 
^^^  That  stood  far  off  in  a  lonely  glenne. 
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For  soe  he  to  his  fiither  hight, 

*'  My  Sonne,  when  I  am  gonne,*'  sayd  hee» ' 
"  Then  thoa  wilt  spend  thj  Uinde  so  hroad. 

And  thou  wilt  spend  thy  gold  so  free  ; 

But  sweare  me  nowe  upon  the  roode. 
That  lonesome  lodge  thou'lt  never  spend ; 

For  when  all  the  world  doth  frown  on  thee, 
Thou  there  shalt  find  a  faithful  friend." 

The  heire  of  Linne  is  full  of  golde : 

"  Ai^d  come  with  me,  mj  fnends/'  sayd  hee, 

**  Let*  s  drinke,  and  rant,  and  mernr  make. 
And  he  that  spares,  ne'er  mote  he  thee.' 

They  ranted,  drank,  and  merry  made, 

TiU  all  his  gold  it  waxed  thmne ; 
And  then  his  fiiendes  they  slunk  away ; 

They  left  the  unthrifty  heire  of  Linne. 

He  had  never  a  penny  left  in  his  purse. 

Never  a  penny  lefl  hut  three. 
And  one  was  brass,  another  was  lead. 

And  another  it  was  white  mon^y. 

*'  Nowe  well-aday,"  sayd  the  heire  of  Linne, 
"  Nowe  well-aday,"  and  woe  is  mee  I 

For  when  I  was  the  lord  of  Linne, 
I  never  wanted  gold  nor  fee. 

But  many  a  trus^e  friend  have  I, 
And  why  shold  I  feel  dole  or  care  ? 

lie  borrow  of  them  all  by  tumes, 
Soe  need  I  not  be  never  bare." 

But  one,  I  wis,  was  not  at  home  ; 

Another  had  payd  his  gold  away  ; 
Another  call'd  lum  thriftless  loone. 

And  bade  him  sharpely  wend  his  way. 

**  Now  well-aday,"  sayd  the  heire  of  Linn^ 

**  Now  well-aday,  and  woe  is  me  I 
For  when  I  had  my  landes  so  broad. 

On  me  they  liy'a  right  merrilee. 

To  be^  my  bread  from  door  to  door 

I  WIS,  it  were  a  brenning  shame : 
To  rob  and  steal  it  were  a  nnne: 

To  worke  my  limbs  I  cannot  frame. 
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Now  lie  away  to  lonesome  lodge. 
For  there  my  father  hade  ine  wend ; 

When  all  the  world  should  frown  on  mee, 
I  there  ahold  find  a  trusty  friend." 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Away  then  hyed  the  heire  of  linne 
O  er  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fenne» 

Untill  he  came  to  lonesome  lodge. 
That  stood  so  lowe  in  a  lonely  glenne. 

He  looked  up,  he  looked  downe. 
In  hope  some  comfort  for  to  winne : 

But  hare  and  lothly  were  the  walles. 
"  Here's  sorry  cheare,"  quo*  the  heire  of  linne. 


The  little  windowe  dim  and  dark<$ 
Was  hung  with  iyy,  brere,  and  yewe ; 

No  shimmering  sunn  here  ever  shone ; 
No  halesome  breeze  here  eyer  blew. 

No  chair,  ne  table  he  mote  spye. 
No  chearful  hearth,  ne  welcome  bed. 

Nought  saye  a  rope  with  renninc  no«se» 
That  dangling  nung  up  o*er  ms  head. 

And  oyer  it  in  broad  letters, 

These  words  were  written  so  plain  to  see : 
*'  Ah  I  mcelesse  wretch,  hast  spent  thine  all^ 

And  brought  thyselfe  to  penur  le  ? 

All  this  my  boding  mind  misgaye, 
I  therefore  left  this  trusty  friend : 

Let  it  now  sheeld  thy  foule  disgrace, 
And  all  thy  shame  and  soirows  end." 

Sorely  shent  wi'  this  rebuke. 
Sorely  shent  was  the  heire  of  Linne  s 

His  heurt,  I  wis,  was  near  to  brast 

Unth  guilt  and  sonowe,  shame  and  sinne 

Neyer  a  word  spake  the  heire  of  linne, 

Neyer  a  word  he  spake  but  three : 
"  This  is  a  trusty  friend  indeed, 
^^  •  And  is  right  welcome  unto  met.'* 


Then  round  bk  necke  the  eorde  be  drewe, 
And  sprang  aloft  with  his  bodie : 

When  lo !  the  cdlmff  bunt  m  twaine. 
And  to  the  ground  oame  tumbling  bee.. 

Astonyed  lay  the  heire  of  Lfaine, 
Ne  Rnewe  if  he  were  live  or  dead : 

At  length  be  looked,  and  sawe  a  bille» 
And  in  it  a  key  of  gold  so  redd. 

He  took  the  bill  and  lookt  it  on. 
Strait  good  comfort  fbmid  he  there : 

Itt  told  mm  of  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
In  which  there  stood  three  chests  in-fere. 

Two  were  fbU  of  the  beaten  golde, 
The  third  was  fbU  of  white  mon^y ; 

And  over  them  in  broad  lettte 
These  words  were  written  so  pUdne  to  see : 

**Onee  more»  my  sonne»  I  sette  thee  dere  ; 

Amend  tli^  h£e  and  follies  past ; 
For  but  thou  amend  thee  of  tny  life. 

That  rope  must  be  thy  end  at  last.*' 

*'  And  let  it  bee/*  sayd  the  heire  of  Lmne ; 

**  And  let  it  bee^  but  if  I  amend  i 
For  here  I  will  make  mine  avow* 

This  reade  shall  guide  me  to  the  end.' 
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Away  then  went  with  a  merry  obeare, 
Awi^  then  went  the  heire  of  linne  $ 

I  wis,  he  neither  ceas'd  ne  blanne^ 
Till  John  o'  the  Scales  house  he  did  winne. 

And  when  he  came  to  John  o'  the  Scales^ 
Upp  at  the  speere  then  looked  bee ; 

There  sate  three  lords  upon  a  rowe» 
Were  drinking  of  the  wine  so  ftee. 

And  John  himself  sate  at  the  bord-head» 
Because  now  lord  of  Linne  was  bee. 

"  I  pn^ thee/*  he  said,  ''good  John  o^  the  Scales^ 
Chie  forty  pence  for  to  lend  mee/' 


*'  Away,  away,  thou  thrifUess  bone ; 

Away,  away,  this  may  not  bee : 
For  Cmrists  curse  on  my  head,"  he  sajd« 

If  ever  I  trust  thee  one  pennle.'*  407 


Tlien  bespake  the  heiie  of  lAas^, 

To  Jomi  o'  the  Scales  wife  then  spake  he : 
"  Madame,  some  ahnes  on  me  bestowe^ 

I  pray  for  sweet  saint  Charitie." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  thrifUess  loone, 
I  swear  thoa  gettest  no  ahnes  of  mee ; 

For  if  we  shold  hans  any  losel  heere» 
The  first  we  wold  begm  with  thee." 

Then  bespake  a  good  felldwe. 

Which  sat  at  John  o'  the  Scales  his  bord ; 
Sayd,  *'  Turn  againe,  thou  heire  of  Linne ; 

Some  time  thou  wast  a  well  good  lord : 

Some  time  a  cood  fellow  thon  hast  been. 
And  sparecbt  not  thy  gold  and  fee ; 

Therefore  He  lend  thee  forty  pence. 
And  other  forty  if  need  bee. 

And  ever,  I  pray  thee,  John  o'  the  Scales, 
To  let  him  sit  in  thy  companie : 

For  well  I  wot  thou  hadst  his  land. 
And  a  good  bargain  it  was  to  thee." 

Up  then  spake  him  John  o'  the  Scales, 
All  wood  he  answer'd  him  againe : 
Now  Christs  curse  on  my  head,"  he  sayd, 
But  I  did  lose  by  that  bar^dne. 
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And  here  I  profler  thee,  heire  of  Linne, 

Before  these  lords  so  fidre  and  free, 
Thon  shalt  haye  it  backe  asain  better  cheape, 
.  By  a  hundred  markes,  than  I  had  it  o£  thee. 

"  I  drawe  you  to  record,  lords,"  he  said. 

With  that  he  cast  him  a  gods  pennie : 
**  Now  by  my  fay,"  sayd  the  heire  of  Unne, 

"  And.here,  good  John,  is  thy  mon^y." 

And  he  puU*d  forth  three  bagges  of  «dd. 
And  layd  them  down  upon  the  bora : 

All  woe  b^one  was  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Soe  shent  he  cold  say  neyer  s  word. 

He  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold. 

He  told  it  forth  miclde  dinne. 
**  The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 

And  v^ow  Ime  againe  the  lord  of  Iinne«" 


THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 

Sma,  "  Hare  thou  here,  thou  good  fell&w% 
For^  pence  thou  didst  lend  mee  : 

Now  I  am  agwne  the  lord  of  Linne, 
And  fort^  pounds  I  will  give  thee. 


For  but  I  reward  thy  bounteous  he&rt, 
I  wis,  good  fellowe,  I  were  to  blame." 

"  Now  welladay !"  uyth  Joan  o'  the  Scales : 
"  Now  welladaj  1  and  woe  is  my  life  ! 

lesterday  1  was  lady  of  Linne, 

Now  Ime  but  Jolm  o*  the  Scales  his  wife." 

"  Now  &re  thee  well,"  layd  the  h«re  of  Linne ; 

"  Farewell  now,  John  o'  the  Scales,"  sidd  hee  i 
"  Christa  curse  light  on  me,  if  ever  again 

I  bring  my  lands  in  jeopardy." 


tFran  Bltum*! '  Andcnt  Soogi  and  BaUftii.'] 
SoSeulinH^  which  m  glTW  both  In  AnOiblAop  Spetowood^  •  HlJ<»y  of  the  Ctam* 

It  befell  at  MartyiuiiM 

When  wether  waxed  colde, 
Captain  Care  said  to  hiB  men, 

We  miiat  go  take  a  holde» 

*  HaQle,  maafter,  and  wither  joa  wQI^ 

And  wither  ye  like  it  best' 

*  To  the  castle  of  Creorynliroghe; 

And  there  we  wiU  take  oar  reste.* 


*I  knowe  wher  is  a  gaj  castle^ 

Is  boild  of  lyme  and  stone^ 
Within  there  is  a  gaj  ladie^ 

Her  lord  is  ryd  from  hom.* 

The  ladle  lend  on  her  caade>walle^ 

She  loked  npp  and  downe, 
There  was  she  ware  of  an  hoat  of  men. 

Come  riding  to  the  towne. 

<  Come  TOW  hither,  my  meri  men  alL 

And  look  what  I  do  see; 
Yonder  is  there  a  host  of  men, 

I  musen  who  they  bee.* 

She  thought  he  had  been  her  own  wed  lord^ 
That  had  come  riding  home; 

Then  was  it  traitoor  captaine  Care^ 
The  lord  of  Easter  towne. 

They  were  no  sooner  at  sapper  sett^ 

Ilian  after  said  the  grace. 
Or  captaine  Care  and  all  his  men 

Were  lighte  aboute  the  place. 

*  Gyre  over  thi  howsse,  thon  lady  gay, 

And  I  will  make  the  a  bande, 
To-nighte  thon^st  ly  within  my  arm, 
^^Q  To-morrowe  thou  shall  ere  my  Ian.' 


CAPTAIN  CAR. 


Then  bespack  the  eldest  eonne. 
That  was  both  whitt  and  redde, 

0  mother  dere,  geye  oyer  your  howsse 
Or  elles  we  shal  he  deade. 

■ 

1  win  not  ffeve  over  my  housy  she  saithe^ 
Not  for  teare  of  my  lyffe^ 

It  shal  be  talked  throughout  the  land 
The  slaughter  of  a  wyffe. 

Fetch  me  my  pestilett. 

And  charge  me  my  goune. 
Then  I  may  shott  at  the  bloddy  butcher. 

The  lord  of  Easter-towne. 

She  styfly  stod  on  her  castle-wal]. 

And  let  the  pellettes  flee. 
She  myst  the  blody  bucher^ 

And  slew  other  three. 

I  will  not  give  over  my  hous,  she  saithe. 

Nether  for  lord  nor  lowne, 
Nor  yet  for  tndtour  captaine  Care^ 

The  lord  of  Easter-towne. 

I  desire  of  captaine  Care» 

And  all  his  bloddye  bfmde, 
That  he  would  save  my  eldest  sonnc« 

The  eare  of  all  my  lande. 

*Lap  him  in  a  sheets'  he  sayth, 

'  And  let  him  downe  to  me, 
And  I  shall  take  him  in  my  armes. 

His  waran  wyll  I  be.* 

The  captayne  said  unto  himselfe^ 

Wyth  sped  before  the  rest; 
He  cut  his  tonge  out  of  his  head. 

His  hart  out  of  his  brest. 

He  lapt  them  in  a  handerchef» 

And  knet  it  of  knottes  three, 
And  cast  them  over  the  casteU-wall 

At  that  gay  ladye. 

'  Fye  upon  thee^  captaine  Care^ 

And  all  thy  bloddy  band. 
For  thou  hast  slayne  my  eldest  sonne^ 

The  ayre  of  all  my  LukL  411 


CAPTAIN  CAB. 


Then  bespake  the  jrongest  sonny 
That  sat  on  the  nnrses  knee^ 

fiajthy  mother  ffaj,  geve  ower  yoor  hoaao^ 
[The  smoke]  it  smoldereth  me» 

I  wold  gave  my  gold,  she  sahhy 

And  so  I  wiilde  mj  fee. 
For  a  blaste  of  the  wastem  wind 

To  dxyre  the  smoke  from  thee. 

¥y  upon  thee,  John  Hamleton, 
That  ever  I  paid  the  hjre. 

For  thoa  hast  broken  my  casde^wall* 
And  kyndled  in  it  fyre* 

The  lady  gate  to  her  close  parler. 
The  fire  feU  aboote  her  head, 

She  toke  up  her  children  three, 
Sethy  babesy  we  are  all  dead. 

llien  bespake  the  hye  steward. 

That  is  of  hye  degree, 
Saith,  Ladie  gay,  you  are  no  bote 

Wethere  ye  fighte  or  flee. 

Lord  Hamleton  dremd  in  his  dreame^ 

In  Carvall  where  he  laye^ 
His  halle  was  all  of  fyre, 

His  ladie  slayne  or  daye. 

Busk  and  boune,  my  merry  men  all, 

Even  and  go  with  me. 
For  I  dremd  that  my  ludl  was  on  fyre 

My  lady  slayne  or  day. 

He  busked  him  and  bouned  him, 

All  like  a  worthi  knighte. 
And  when  he  saw  his  hall  burning, 

His  harte  was  no  dele  lighte. 

He  sett  a  trumpett  till  his  mouth. 
He  blew  as  it  plesed  his  grace, 

Twenty  score  of  Hambletons 
Was  light  aboute  the  place. 

Had  I  knowne  asmuch  yestemighte 

As  I  do  to-daye, 
Captaine  Care  and  all  his  men 
412  Should  not  have  gone  so  quite  [awaye.] 


Fje  upon  thee,  Captain  Care^ 

And  all  thj  blody  bande^ 
Thou- hast  slayne  my  ladj  gaje, 

More  worth  than  all  thj  lande. 

Tf  thou  had  ought  anj  ill  will,  he  said^ 
Thou  shoulde  have  taken  my  Ijffe^ 

And  have  saved  my  children  three, 
All  and  my  lovesome  wyffe. 
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T  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

Quhen  the  wind  blew  schril  and  cftuld, 
8ai  1  Edoni  o' Gordon  to  hia  men. 

We  maun  draw  to  a  hauld. 


EDOH  &  GOKDON. 


And  quhat  a  hanU  sail  we  draw  tiU 

My  minj  men  and  mef 
We  wul  gae  to  the  house  o'  the  Bodes^ 

To  see  that  Mt  lad)e. 

The  hdt  stnde  on  hir  castle  wa% 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  down : 
There  she  was  ware  of  a  host  of  men 

Chun  ryding  towards  the  toun. 

P  see  se  nat»  mj  mirry  men  a'  ? 

0  see  ze  nat  quhat  I  see  ? 
Mediinks  I  see  a  host  of  men : 

1  marveil  quha  they  be. 

She  weend  it  had  been  hir  lavdy  lord. 

As  he  cam  ryding  hame ; 
It  was  ^e  traitor  l^om  o'  Gordon, 

Qnha  reckt  nae  sin  nor  shame. 

She  had  nae  sooner  bnskit  hirsel. 

And  patten  on  hir  goun. 
Tin  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  his  men 

Were  ronnd  about  the  toun. 

Thinr  had  nae  sooner  supper  sett, 

Nae  sooner  said  the  grace. 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  his  .men. 

Were  light  about  the  place. 

The  lady  ran  up  to  hir  towir  head, 

Sa  fast  as  she  could  hie. 
To  see  if  br  her  fSur  speech^ 

She  could  wi'  him  agree. 

But  quhan  he  see  this  lady  saif. 

And  hir  yates  all  locked  fast. 
He  fell  into  a  rage  of  wrath. 

And  his  look  was  all  aghast. 

Com  doun  to  me,  ze  lady  gay. 

Gum  doun,  cum  doun  to  me : 
This  nig}it  sail  ye  lis;  within  mine  arme% 

To-morrow  my  bnde  sail  be. 

I  winnae  cum  doun,  ze  fals  Gorddn, 

I  winnae  cum  doun  to  thee ; 
I  winnae  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord. 

That  b  sae  far  fne  me.  ^^^ 


BDOM  O'  GORDON. 


Give  owre  sour  hoiue^  le  lady 
Giye  owre  sour  bouae  to  me. 

Or  I  sail  brenn  younel  therein* 
Bot  and  2U>iir  babies  tbree. 

I  winnae  give  owre,  ze  fals  Gorddn. 

To  nae  sik  traitor  as  see ; 
And  if  ze  brenn  my  ain  dear  babes. 

My  lord  sail  make  ze  drie. 

But  reach  me  hether  my  guid  bend-bowe, 
Mine  arrows  one  by  one  ; 

For,  but  an  I  pierce  that  blnidy  bntcher. 
My  babes  we  been  undone. 

She  stude  upon  her  castle  wa'» 

And  let  twa  arrows  flee : 
She  mist  that  bluidy  butchers  hart. 

And  only  raz'd  his  knee. 

Set  fire  to  the  house,  quo'  fals  Gord^l^ 
All  wood  wi'  dule  and  ire : 

Fals  lady,  ze  sail  rue  this  deid. 
As  le  brenn  in  the  fire. 

Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ze,  Jock  my  man, 
«  I  paid  ze  weil  zour  fee ; 

Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  gronnd-wa  stane^ 
Lets  in  the  reek  to  me? 

And  dn  wae  worth  ze,  Jock  my  man, 

I  paid  ze  weil  zour  hire ; 
Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  ground-wa  stane, 

To  me  lets  in  the  fire  ? 

Ze  paid  me  weil  my  hire,  lady ; 

Ze  paid  me  weil  my  fee  : 
But  now  Ime  Edom  o'  Grordons  man, 

Mann  either  doe  or  die. 

0  than  bespaik  hir  little  son, 
Sate  on  the  nourice'  knee : 

Sayes,  Mither  deare,  gi  owre  this  hooae 
For  the  reek  it  smithers  me. 

1  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  childe, 

Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee. 
For  ane  blast  o'  the  westlin  wind» 
^l^  To  bkw  the  reek  frae  thee. 


EDEN  O'  GORDON. 


O  tben  bespaik  her  docbter  dear, 
She  was  Dtith  jimp  and  sma : 

O  row  me  in  a  pair  o  sheits. 
And  tow  me  owre  the  wa. 

Tlie  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o*  shdtSy 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa : 

But  on  the  pomt  of  Gordons  spear 
She  gat  a  deadly  fa. 

O  bonnie  bonnie  was  hir  mouth. 
And  cherry  were  hir  cheiks. 

And  dear  clearwas  hir  zellow  hair, 
Whareon  the  reid  blaid  dreips. 

Then  wi'  his  spear  he  tumd  hir  owre, 

O  gin  her  fiitce  was  wan  I 
He  sayd,  Ze  are  the  first  that  eir 


1  I  wisht  aliye  again. 


He  tnmd  hir  owre  and  owre  again^ 

0  gin  hir  skin  was  why  te  I 

I  might  ha  spared  that  bonnie  hice^ 
To  hae  been  sum  mans  delyte. 

Bosk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a', 

For  ill  dooms  I  doe  guess ; 
I  cannae  liiik  in  that  bonny  face^ 

As  it  lyes  on  the  grass. 

Thame,  luiks  to  freits,  my  master  deir, 
ThentMts  wil  follow  tname : 

Let  it  neir  be  said  braye  ^om  O'Gordon 
Was  daunted  by  a  dame. 

But  quhen  the  ladye  see  the  fire 

Ciun  flamins  owre  hir  head. 
She  wept  and  lost  her  children  twain, 

Sayd,  Bairns,  we  been  but  dead. 

The  Gordon  then  his  bougill  blew. 

And  said,  Awa\  awa' ; 
This  house  o'  the  Rodes  u  a*  in  fiame, 

1  hauld  it  time  to  ga*. 

0  then  bespyd  hir  ain  dear  lord. 

As  hee  cam  owr  the  lee ; 
He  sied  his  castle  all  in  blaxe 

So  &r  as  he  could  see. 
3v 
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EDOM  O"  130RD0N. 


Then  sair,  O  mui  his  mind  mugBTf, 

And  all  hia  hmrt  wu  w>e ; 
Put  on,  put  on,  m;  vigbty  men. 

So  fast  u  le  c«n  g*e. 

Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men. 

So  fast  as  le  can  drie ; 
For  he  that  is  hindmoat  of  the  thnm^ 

Sail  ueir  get  guido'  rae. 

Than  sum  they  nde,  and  sum  they  lin, 

Fou  &st  aatrowi  the  bent ; 
But  at  the  foremost  could  get  up, 

Baith  lady  and  babes  were  brent. 

He  wrang  hU  hands,  he  rent  his  bair, 

And  wept  in  teenefu  moid : 
O  traitors,  for  this  cruel  deid 

Ze  sail  weep  teirs  o'  bkdd. 

Aad  after  the  Gordon  he  is  gane, 

Sa  fast  aa  he  might  drie  ; 
And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  bartis  bldd. 

He's  wToken  his  dear  ladle. 
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The  oatlawB  oome  frae  liddesdale, 
Thej  henry  Redesdale  far  and  near ; 

The  rich  man's  gelding  it  maun  gangi 
They  canna  pass  the  puir  man's  meare. 

Sore  it  were  weel,  had  ilka  thief 
Aronnd  his  neck  a  halter  Strang ; 

And  curses  heavy  may  they  light 
On  traitors  Tile  oursels  amang» 

Now  Farcy  Reed  has  Crosier  ta'en« 
He  has  delivered  him  to  the  law ; 

But  Crosier  says  he'll  do  wanr  than  that. 
He'll  make  the  tower  o'  Troughend  ttf. 

And  Crosier  says  he  will  do  waur — 
He  will  do  waur  if  waur  can  be ; 

Hell  make  the  bairns  a'  fatherless ; 
And  then,  the  land  it  may  lie  lee. 

To  the  hunting,  hoi  cried  Farcy  Reed, 
The  morning  sun  is  on  the  dew ; 

The  cauler  breeze  frae  off  the  fella 
"Willlead  the  dogs  to  the  quarry  true. 

To  the  huntinff ,  ho  I  cried  Farcy  Reed, 
And  to  the  hunting  he  has  gane ; 

And  the  three  fause  Ha's  o'  (^rsonsfield 
Alang  wi'  him  he  has  them  ta'en. 

They  hunted  h]£;h,  they  hunted  low, 
By  heathery  niU  and  birken  shaw ; 

They  raised  a  buck  on  Rooken  Edge, 
Aiid  blew  the  mort  at  fair  Ealylawe. 

Thgr  hunted  high,  ^ej  hunted  low, 
lli^  made  the  echoes  ring  amain ; 

With  music  sweet  o'  horn  and  houn<]C 
Th^  meny  made  fair  Redesdale  g^en. 

Tl^  hunted  high,  they  hunted  low, 
Iii^  hunted  up,  they  hunted  down. 

Until  the  day  was  {)ast  the  prime. 
And  it  grew  late  in  the  afternoon. 

They  hunted  high  in  Batinghope, 
when  as  the  sun  was  sinking  low. 

Says  Faicy  then,  ca'  off  the  dogs. 
Well  bait  our  steeds  and  homeward  go. 


They  lighted  high  in  Batinghope, 

Atween  the  brown  and  benty  eronnd ; 
Thev  had  but  rested  a  little  whik. 

Till  Parcy  Reed  was  sleeping  sound. 

There's  nane  may  lean  on  a  rotten  staff. 

But  him  that  risks  to  get  a  fa' ; 
There's  nane  may  in  a  traitor  trust, 

And  traitors  black  were  eyery  Ha/ 

They'ye  stown  the  bridle  off  his  steed, 
^d  the/ye  put  water  in  his  lang  gun ; 

They'ye  fixed  his  sword  within  the  sheath. 
That  out  again  it  winna  come. 

Awaken  ye,  waken  ye,  Parcy  Reed, 

Or  by  your  enemies  be  ta'en  ; 
For  yonder  are  the  fiye  Crosiers 

A-coming  owre  the  Hingin-stane. 

If  they  be  fiye,  and  we  be  four, 

Sae  that  ye  stand  alang  wi'  me. 
Then  eveir  man  ye  will  take  one, 

And  only  leaye  but  two  to  me : 
We  will  them  meet  as  braye  men  ought. 

And  make  them  either  fight  or  flee. 

We  mayna  stand,  we  canna  stand. 

We  dauma  stimd  alang  wi'  thee ; 
The  Crosiers  baud  thee  si  a  feiid. 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  we. 

O,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Johnie  Ha', 

O,  turn  thee,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; 
When  ye  come  to  Troughend  again. 

My  gude  black  naig  I  will  gie  thee ; 
He  cost  full  twenty  pound  o'  gowd, 

Atween  my  brother  John  and  me* 

I  mayna  turn,  I  canna  turn, 

I  dauma  turn  and  fight  wi'  thee  ; 
The  Crosiers  baud  thee  at  a  feud. 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  me. 

O,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  VHiX^e  Ha', 

O,  turn  thee,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; 
When  ye  come  to  Troughend  again, 

A  yoke  o'  owsen  I'll  gie  t^ee. 

I  mayna  turn,  I  canna  turn, 

I  dauma  turn  and  fight  wi'  thee ; 
The  Crosiers  baud  thee  at  a  feud. 

And  they  wad  kill  baith  thee  and  me.  ^^^ 
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O,  turn  thee,  tam  thee.  Tommy  Ha' — 
O,  turn  now,  man,  and  fight  wi'  me ; 

If  ever  we  come  to  Troughend  again. 
My  daughter  Jean  I'll  gie  to  thee. 

I  mayna  turn,  I  canna  turn, 

I  dauma  turn  and  fight  wi'  thee  ; 

The  Crosiers  hand  thee  at  a  feud, 
And  they  wad  kill  haith  thee  and  me. 

O,  shame  upon  ye,  traitors  a' ! 

I  wish  your  hames  ye  may  never  see ; 
Ye'ye  stown  the  hridle  off  my  naig. 

And  I  can  neither  fight  nor  flee. 

Ye'ye  stown  the  hridle  off  my  naig. 
And  je'ye  put  water  i'  my  lang  gun ; 

TeVe  fixed  my  sword  within  the  sheath. 
That  out  again  it  winna  come. 

He  had  but  time  to  cross  himsel' — 
A  prayer  he  hadna  time  to  say. 

Till  round  him  came  the  Crosiers  keen. 
All  riding  graithed,  and  in  array. 

Weel  met,  weel  met,  now  Parcy  Reed, 
Thou  art  the  very  man  we  sought ; 

Owre  langhae  we  been  in  your  debt. 
Now  wul  we  pay  ye  as  we  ought. 

We'U  pay  thee  at  the  nearest  tree. 

Where  we  shall  hang  thee  hke  a  hound. 

Brave  Parcy  rais'd  his  fankit  sword. 
And  fell'd  the  foremost  to  the  ground. 

Alake,  and  wae  for  Parcy  Reed — 
Alake  he  was  an  unarmed  man : 

Four  weapons  pierced  him  all  at  once, 
As  they  assailed  him  there  and  than. 

They  fell  upon  him  all  at  once, 
Ijiey  mangled  him  most  cruellie ; 

The  sl^htest  wound  might  caused  his  deid, 
And  they  have  gi'en  him  thirty-three. 

They  hacket  off  his  hands  and  feet. 
And  left  him  lying  on  the  lee. 

Now,  Parcy  Reed,  we've  paid  our  debt, 
Te  canna  weel  dispute  the  tale. 

The  Crosiers  said,  and  off  they  rade— 
They  rade  the  aire  o*  liddesdale. 
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It  was  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  gray. 
When  herds  come  m  frae  fauld  and  pen ; 

A  herd  he  saw  a  huntsman  lie« 
Says  he,  can  this  be  Laird  Troughen'  ? 

There's  some  will  ca'  me  Farcy  Reed, 
And  some  will  ca'  me  Laird  Troughen' ; 

It's  little  matter  what  they  ca'  me. 
My  faes  hae  made  me  ill  to  ken. 

There's  some  will  ca'  me  Farcy  Beed, 
And  speak  my  praise  in  tower  and  town ; 

It's  little  matter  what  they  do  now. 
My  life-blood  rudds  the  heather  brown. 

There's  some  will  ca'  me  Farcy  Heed, 

And  a'  my  yirtues  say  and  sing ; 
I  would  much  rather  have  just  now 

A  draught  o'  water  frae  the  spring  I 

The  herd  flung  aff  his  clouted  shoon. 

And  to  the  nearest  fountain  ran ; 
He  made  his  bonnet  serve  a  cup, 

And  wan  the  blessing  o'  the  dyii^  man. 

Now,  honest  herd,  ye  maun  do  mair, — 

Ye  maun  do  mair  as  I  ye  tell ; 
Ye  maun  bear  tidings  to  Trouffhend, 

And  bear  likewise  my  last  nrewell. 

A  farewell  to  my  wedded  wife, 

A  farewell  to  my  brother  John, 
Wha  sits  into  the  Troughend  tower, 

Wi'  heart  as  black  as  any  stone. 

A  farewell  to  my  daughter  Jean, 

A  farewell  to  my  young  sons  five  ; 
Had  they  been  at  their  father's  hand, 

I  had  this  night  been  man  alive. 

A  farewell  to  my  followers  a'. 

And  a'  my  neighbours  gude  at  need  \ 
Bid  them  think  how  the  treacherous  Ha's 

Betrayed  the  life  o'  Farcy  R«ed. 

The  laird  o'  Clennel  bears  my  bow. 

The  laird  o'  Brandon  bears  my  brand ; 
Whene'er  they  ride  i'  the  border  side. 

They'll  mind  the  fate  o'  the  laird  Troughend.        *^* 


Iismmif  Hfi^tR^OssislIL 
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Touxo  Bondirell  was  a  sqaire'a  ae  8oii» 
And  a  squire's  ae  son  was  he; 

He  went  abroad  to  a  foreign  land. 
To  serre  for  meat  and  fee. 

He  hadna  been  in  that  conntrie 

A  twalmonth  and  a  day. 
Till  be  was  cast  in  a  prison  strange 

For  the  sake  of  a  lorelj  may. 

O!  if  my  father  get  word  o'  this^ 
At  luune  in  bis  ain  eoontrie^ 

Hell  send  red  gowd  for  my  rdief. 
And  a  bag  o  white  monie! 

01  gin  an  earl  would  borrow  me^ 

At  bis  bridle  I  wad  rin; 
Or  gin  a  widow  wad  borrow  me^ 

rd  swear  to  be  her  son. 

Or  gin  a  may  wad  borrow  me^ 

rd  wed  her  wi'  a  ring, 
Infeft  her  wi'  the  ha's  an  bowers 

O*  the  bonny  towers  o'  Linne. 

But  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day,' 
Dame  Essek  she  thought  lang; 

And  she  is  to  the  jail-house  door 
To  hear  young  Bondwell's  sang. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonny  Bondwel^ 
The  sang  ye  sang  just  noo; 

I  never  sang  the  sang,  ladye, 
But  I  wad  was't  on  you. 

O!  gin  my  father  get  word  o'  thls^ 
At  hame  in  his  ain  countrie, 

Hell  send  red  gowd  for  my  rdie( 
An'  a  bas  o'  white  moniel 
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O!  gin  an  earl  wad  borrow  me, 

At  his  bridle  I  wad  rin; 
Or  gin  a  widow  wad  borrow  me^ 

Fd  swear  to  be  her  son. 

Or  gin  a  may  wad  borrow  me» 

I  wad  wed  her  wi'  her  ring; 
Infefl;  her  wi'  the  ha's  and  bouirs 

O'  the  bonnj  towers  o'  lanne* 

She's  stole  the  keys  o'  the  jail-house  door, 

Where  under  the  bed  they  lay; 
She's  opened  to  him  the  jail-house  door. 

And  set  young  Bondwell  free. 

She  gae  'm  a  steed  was  swift  in  need, 

A  saddle  o'  royal  bend, 
A  hunner  pund  o'  pennies  round, 

Bade  him  gae  rove  an'  spend. 

A  couple  o'  hounds  o'  ae  litter. 

And  Caen  they  ca'd  the  ane; 
Twa  gay  goss-hawks  she  gae  likeway% 

To  keep  him  on  thought  lang. 

When  mony  days  were  past  and  gane 

Dame  Esseb  thought  fu'  lang; 
And  she  is  to  her  lanely  bonir. 

To  shorten  her  wi'  a  sang. 

The  sang  had  sic  a  mdodi^ 

It  lulrd  her  fast  asleep; 
Up  starts  a  woman  dad  in  green. 

And  stood  at  her  bed  feet 

Win  up,  win  up,  Dame  Essets^  she  says, 

This  day  ye  deep  ower  lang; 
Hie  mom  is  the  squire's  weddin'  day, 

In  the  bonny  towers  o'  linne. 

Tell  dress  yourseV  in  the  robes  o'  green. 

Tour  maids  in  robes  sae  fair; 
And  yell  put  girdles  about  their  middfefl^ 

Sae  costly,  rich,  and  rare. 

Te'll  take  your  Maries  alang  wi'  ye^ 

Till  ye  come  to  yon  strand; 
There  yell  see  a  ship  wi'  sails  a'  up 

Come  sailin'  to  diy  land*  426 
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Yell  take  a  wsnd  into  your  hand. 
Yell  stroke  her  round  about; 

And  jell  take  Qcd  your  pilot  to  be. 
To  drown  yell  take  nae  doubt. 

Then  up  it  raise  her,  Dame  Essels, 
Sought  water  to  wadi  her  hands; 

But  aye  the  fftster  that  she  washed 
The  tears  they  trickling  ran. 

llien  in  it  cune  her  father  dear, 

And  in  the  floor  steps  he, 
What  ails  Dame  Essels,  my  dodrter  dear, 

Ye  weep  sae  Mtterlie? 

Want  ye  a  sma'  £A  frae^e  flood. 

Or  turde  frae  the  sea? 
Or  is  there  a  man  in  a'  my  realm 

This  day  has  ofiended  thee? 

I  want  nae  sma*  fish  frae  the  flood. 

Nor  turtle  frae  the  sea; 
But  young  Bondwell,  your  ain  prisoneTf 

This  day  has  offended  me. 

Her  father  tum'd  him  round  about, 

A  solemn  oath  sware  he, 
If  this  be  true  ye  tell  me  now, 

High  hangit  he  shall  be. 

To-morrow  momin*  he  shall  be 

Hung  high  upon  a  tree: 
Dame  Essels  whispered  to  hersel, 

Father,  yeVe  tauld  a  lee. 

8he  dress'd  hersel  in  robes  o'  green. 

Her  maids  in  robes  so  fair; 
Wi*  gowden  girdles  round  their  middlefl^ 

Sae  coftdy,  rich,  and  rare. 

Sh^s  taen  her  mantle  her  about^ 

A  maiden  in  every  hand; 
They  saw  a  ship  in  sails  a'  up 

Come  sailin'  to  dry  land. 

She's  taen  a  wand  intill  her  hand. 
And  stroked  her  round  about; 

And  she's  taen  God  her  pilot  to  be^ 
To  drown  she  took  nae  doubt. 
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So  they  sail'd  on,  and  farther  on. 

Till  to  the  water  o'  Tay, 
There  they  spied  a  bonny  little  boy 


I  Was  waterin'  his  steeds  sae  gay. 

What  news,  what  news,  my  little  bojP 

What  news  hae  ye  to  me? 
Are  there  any  weddins  in  this  place? 

Or  any  gaun  to  be?  | 

There  is  a  weddin  in  this  place, 

A  weddin  very  soon; 
The  mom*s  the  young  sqaire*s  weddin  day. 

In  the  bonny  towers  o'  Ldnne* 

0  then  she  walked  alang  the  way, 
To  see  what  cou'd  be  seen; 

And  there  she  saw  the  proud  porter, 
Drest  in  a  mantle  green. 

What  news,  what  news,  porter?  she  said, 

What  news  hae  ye  to  me? 
Are  there  any  weddins  i'  this  place?  • 

Or  any  gaun  to  be? 

There  is  a  weddin  i'  this  place? 

A  weddin  very  soon, 
The  mom's  young  Bondwell's  weddin'  day. 

The  bonny  squire  o'  Linne. 

Gkie  to  your  master,  porter,  she  said, 

Gae  ye  right  speedilie; 
Bid  him  come  and  speak  wi'  a  may. 

That  wishes  his  face  to  see. 

The  porter's  up  to  his  master  gane, 

Fcdl  low  down  on  his  knee; 
Win  up,  win  up,  my  porter,  he  said. 

Why  bow  ye  low  to  me? 

1  hae  been  porter  at  your  yetts 
These  thirty  years  and  three; 

But  fairer  mays  than's  at  them  now 
My  eyes  did  never  see. 

The  foremost  she  is  drest  in  green. 

The  rest  in  fine  attire; 
Wi'  gowden  girdles  round  their  middleis 

WeU  worth  a  sheriff's  hire.  427 
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Then  oat  it  speaks  BondwelTs  ain  bride^ 

Was  a'  gowd  to  the  chin; 
They  canno'  be  fairer  thereone^  she  wp, 

Than  we  that  are  herein. 

There  is  a  difierence,  mj  dame,  he  said, 
IVeen  that  ladye's  colour  and  yours; 

As  much  difference  as  ye  were  a  stocki 
She  o'  the  lily  flowers. 

Then  out  it  spaks  him  young  BondweU, 

An  angry  man  was  he» 
Cast  up  tiie  yettSy  baith  wide  an'  braid. 

These  ladyes  I  may  see. 

Quickly  up  stairs  dame  Essel's  gano^ 
Her  maidens  next  her  wi'; 

Then  said  the  bride,  This  ladye's  face 
Shows  the  porter's  tauld  na  lee. 

The  ladye  unto  Bondwdl  spake. 
These  words  pronounced  she: 

Oh!  hearken,  hearken,  fause  Bondwdl 
These  words  that  I  tell  thee. 

Is  this  the  way  ye  keep  your  tows^ 

That  ye  did  make  to  me; 
When  your  feet  were  in  iron  fettena^ 

Ae  foot  ye  cou'dna  flee? 

I  stole  the  keys  o'  the  jail-house  door, 
Frae  under  the  bed  they  lay, 

And  open'd  up  the  jail-house  door, 
Set  you  at  libertie; 

Crae  ye  a  steed  was  swift  in  need, 

A  saddle  o'  royal  bend ; 
A  hunner  pund  o'  pennies  round. 

Bade  you  gae  rove  an'  spend, 

A  couple  o'  hounds  o'  ae  litter, 

Caen  thej  caa'd  the  ane; 
Twa  gay  goss-hawks  as  swift's  e'er  flew. 

To  keep  ye  on  thought  lang. 

But  since  this  day  ye've  broke  your  vows^ 

For  which  ye're  sair  to  blame; 
And  since  nae  mare  Fll  get  o'  you, 
428  O,  CaenI  will  ye  gae  hame? 


Of  CaenI  O,  CaenI  the  ladje  cried» 

And  Caen  he  did  her  ken; 
They  baith  flapt  round  the  ladje's  knee;^ 

Like  a  couple  o'  armed  men. 

He's  to  his  bride  wi'  hat  in  hand. 

And  hail'd  her  courteonsiie. 
Sit  down  by  me»  my  bonny  Bondwell, 

What  makes  this  courtesie? 

An  asking  an  asking  ffur  ladye^ 

An  askin'  yell  grant  me. 
Ask  on,  ask  on,  my  bonny  BondweU, 

What  may  your  askin  be? 

Fire  hundred  pund  to  ye  Fll  gio^ 

0^  gowd  an'  white  monee, 
If  ye'U  wed  John,  my  ain  cousin. 

He  looks  as  fair  as  me. 

Keep  well  your  monie,  BondweQ,  she  said, 

Nae  monie  I  ask  o'  thee; 
Tour  cousin  John  was  my  first  love^ 

My  husband  now  he's  be. 

Bondwell  was  married  at  morning  air, 

John  in  the  aftemaun; 
Dflone  Essels  is  ladye  ower  a'  the  bouirs. 

And  the  hisrh  towem  n*  UnnA. 
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ORD  Beichan  he  was  a  noble  lord, 
A  noble  lord  of  high  degree. 

He  sbipped  himself  on  board  a  ship, 
lie  bjiigpd  atrnnge  countries  for  lo  see. 
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He  sailed  east,  he  sailed  west, 

Until  he  eame  to  proud  Turkey, 
Where  he  was  ta'en  by  a  savage  Mooi^ 

Who  handled  him  right  crueliie. 

For  he  yiewed  the  fashions  of  that  land^ 

Their  way  of  worship  viewed  he; 
But  to  Mahound  or  Termagant 

Would  Beichan  never  bend  a  knee. 

So  on  each  shoulder  they've  putten  a  bore^ 

In  each  bore  they^ve  ptitten  a  tye; 
And  tliey  haye  made  him  tinil  the  wine 

And  spices  on  his  f&iv  bodie. 

They've  casten  him  in  a  donjon  deep. 

Where  he  eould  neither  hear  nor  see; 
For  seven  long  years  they've  kept  him  there^ 

Till  he  for  hanger's  like  to  dee. 

And  in  his  prison  a  tree  there  grew, 
So  stout  and  strong  there  grew  a  treei  > 

And  unto  it  was  Beichan  chained, 
Until  his  life  was  most  weary. 

This  Turk  he  had  one  only  daughter- 
Fairer,  creature  did  eyes  ne'er  see; 

And  every  day,  as  she  took  the  air. 
Near  Beichan's  prison  passed  she. 

[And  bonny,  meek,  and  mild,  was  she^ 

Though  she  was  come  of  an  ill  kin; 
And  oft  she  sighed,  she  knew  not  why. 

For  him  that  lay  the  donjon  in.] 

O !  so  it  fell  upon  a  day 

She  heard  young  Beichan  sadly  sing : 
[And  aye  and  ever  in  her  ears 

The  tones  of  hi^less  sorrow  ring.] 

My  hounds  they  all  go  masterless; 

My  hawks  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree; 
My  younger  brother  wiU  heir  my  Jand; 

Fair  England  again  I'll  never  see. 

And  all  night  long  no  rest  she  got, 

Toung  Beichan's  song  for  thinldng  on: 

She's  stown  the  keys  ft^m  her  father's  head^ 
And  to  the  prison  strong  is  gone.  isi 
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And  she  has  oped  fhe  prison  doors, 
I  wot  she  opened  two  or  three, 

Ere  she  could  come  jonng  Beichan  Bt, 
He  was  loekt  up  so  curiooalie. 

But  when  she  came  joung  Beichan  before^ 
Sore  wondered  he  that  maid  to  seel 

He  took  her  for  some  fidr  captive — 
Fair  Ladje^  I  praj,  of  what  countrie  ? 

Have  70U  got  houses  ?  have  70U  got  lands  ? 

Or  does  Northumberland  long  to  thee  ? 
What  could  ye  g^ve  to  the  fair  young  ladve 

That  out  of  prison  would  set  you  free  r 

I  have  got  houses,  I  hare  got  lands. 
And  half  Northumberland  longs  to  me; 

I'll  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair 
l%at  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

Near  London  town  I  have  a  hall. 
With  other  castles,  two  or  three; 

ni  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

CKve  me  the  troth  of  your  right  hand. 

The  troth  of  it  give  unto  me; 
That  for  seven  years  yell  no  ladye  wed. 

Unless  it  be  along  with  me. 

Ill  give  thee  the  troth  of  my  right  hand, 

The  troth  of  it  Fll  freely  gie, 
That  for  seven  years  Fll  stay  unwed. 

For  kindness  thou  dost  show  to  me. 

And  she  has  bribed  the  proud  warder 
With  golden  store,  and  white  money; 

She's  gotten  the  keys  of  the  prison  strongs 
And  she  has  set  young  Beichan  free. 

She's  gi'en  him  to  eat  the  good  spice  cake. 
She  8  gi'en  him  to  drink  the  blood-red  wine; 

And  every  health  she  drank  unto  him, — 
I  wish,  Lord  Beichan,  that  you  were  mine  s 

And  she's  bidden  him  sometimes  think  on  her, 
fS2  That  so  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 
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She's  broken  a  ring  from  her  finger, 

And  to  Beichan  half  of  it  gave  she,— 
Keep  it  to  mind  you  of  that  love 

The  ladj  bore  that  set  70a  free. 

O  !  she  took  him  to  her  father^s  harbour. 

And  a  ship  of  fame  to  him  gave  she; 
Farewell,  farewell,  to  jon.  Lord  Beichan, 

Shall  I  e'er  again  you  see  ? 

Set  your  foot  on  the  good  ship  board, 

Ajid  haste  ye  back  to  your  own  oountrie; 
And  before  seven  years  have  an  end. 

Gome  back  again,  love^  and  marry  me. 

Now  seven  long  years  are  gone  and  past^ 

And  sore  she  longed  her  love  to  see; 
For  ever  a  voice  within  her  breast 

Said,  Beichan  has  broken  his  vow  to  thee. 
So  she's  set  her  foot  on  the  good  ship  board, 

And  turned  her  back  on  her  own  countrie. 

She  sailed  east,  she  sailed  west, 

TiU  to  fair  England's  shore  came  she; 
Where  a  bonny  dbepherd  she  espied, 

Feeding  his  sheep  upon  the  lea. 

What  news,  what  news,  thou  bonnie  shepherd  ? 

What  news  hast  thou  to  tell  to  me? 
Such  news  I  hear,  ladye,  he  said. 

The  like  never  was  in  this  oountrie. 

There  is  a  weddin'  in  yonder  hall. 

Has  lasted  thirty  days  and  three; 
But  young  Lord  Beichan  won't  bed  with  his  bride^ 

For  love  of  one  that's  ayond  the  sea. 

She's  putten  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 

Gi'en  him  the  gold  and  white  money; 
Here,  tak'  ye  that,  my  bonnie  boy. 

For  the  good  news  thou  tellst  to  me. 

When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  gate^ 

She  tirled  softly  at  the  pin; 
And  ready  was  the  proud  warder 

To  open  and  let  this  ladye  in, 
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When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichfta's  ewde, 

So  bol^7  she  nmg  the  Ml; 
Who's  there?  who's  there?  cried  tli^  proud  porter^ 

Who's  there?  auto  mi  eome  t^ 

O!  is  this  Lord  B^han's  castle? 

Or  is  that  noble  lord  within? 
Tea,  he  is  in  the  hall  among  them  bA, 

And  this  is  the  day  of  hia  weddin'. 

And  has  he  wed  anither  love? 

And  has  he  dean  forgottiej^  me? 
And  sighing  said  that  ladye  gay, 

I  wish  I  was  hi  my  own  coontrie. 

And  she  has  ta'en  her  gay  gold  ring, 
That  witii  her  loVe  ^  brake  so  f^; 

Gie  him  that,  ye  proad  porter. 
And  bid  the  biidegroora  speak  to  toe. 

Tell  him  to  send  mb  a  slke  of  bread. 

And  a  onp  of  blood^red  wine^ 
And  not  to  forget  the  fair  young  ladye 

That  did  release  him  out  of  pine. 

Away  and  away  went  the  proud  porter* 
Away  and  away  and  away  Went  he, 

Until  he  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  presence^ 
Down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

What  ajleth  thee,  my  proud  porter, 
Thou  art  so  full  of  courtesie? 

I've  been  porter  at  your  gates — 
Its  thirty  long  years  now  -and  threes 

But  there  stands  a  lady  at  them  now, 
The  like  of  ber  I  ne'er  did  see. 

For  on  every  dnger  she  lias  a  ring, 
And  on  her  mid-finger  she  has  tiiree; 

And  as  much  gay  gold  abdte  her  brow 
As  would  an  earldom  bc^  to  me; 

And  as  much  gay  -dothikig  round  about  hef 
As  would  Irafy  aU  Northumberlea. 

It's  out  tinea  spak'  the  bride's  mother,-^ 
Aye,  and  an  angry  woman  was  she,-^ 

Te  might  have  excepted  the  bonnie  bride^ 
And  two  or  three  of  our  oompanie. 


Of  hold  jaar  toi^ne,  70  BtUj  froWy 

or  all  your  fcMj  leftine  l»; 
She's  ten  tniiei  f fdrer  thtoi  the  hriic, 

And  aU  timfeVi  im  your  eompaue. 

She  bAb  one  ^eare  of  mj  lord's  white  bread. 

And  a  cup  otf  hss  red  red  wine; 
And  to  remem^her  the  la4f  efs  \me 

That  kin^  £t«ed  fakn  out  «f  pine. 

Lord  Beichan  then  in  tt  passion  Aew, 
And  brake  his  sword  in  splintais  three; 

01  well  a  day!  did  Beichan  say, 
That  I  so  soon  faa^e  married  theei 

For  it  can  be  none  but  dear  Saphia, 
That's  crost  Mbe  deep  for  love  of  mel 

And  quickly  hied  he  down  the  stair. 
Of  fifteen  steps  he  made  but  three; 

He's  ta'en  his  bonnie  love  in  his  arms^ 
And  kist^  and  kist  her  tenderlie. 

01  have  ye  taken  another  bride? 

And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  me? 
And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  one 

That  gave  you  life  and  libertie? 

She's  looked  o'er  her  left  shoulder, 
To  hide  the  tears  stood  in  her  ee; 

Now  fare-thee-well,  young  Beichan,  she  says, 
111  try  to  think  no  more  on  thee. 

01  never,  never,  my  Saphia, 

For  surely  this  can  never  be; 
Nor  ever  shall  I  wed  but  her 

That's  done  and  dreed  so  much  for  me. 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  forenoon  bride: 
My  Lord,  your  love  is  changed  soon; 

At  morning  I  am  made  your  bride. 
And  another^  s  chose,  ere  it  be  nooni 

O!  sorrow  not,  thou  forenoon  bride. 
Our  hearts  could  ne'er  united  be; 

Te  must  return  to  your  own  countrie; 
A  double  dower  m  send  with  thee. 
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And  up  and  spak'  the  young  bride's  mother^ 
Who  never  was  heard  to  speak  so  free, — 

And  so  jon  treat  mj  only  daughter, 
Because  Saphia  has  crost  the 


I  own  I  made  a  bride  of  your  daughter. 
She's  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  for  me, 

She  came  to  me  with  her  horse  and  saddle. 
She  may  go  back  with  her  coach  and  three. 

He's  ta'en  Saphia  by  the  hand. 
And  gently  led  her  up  and  down; 

And  aye  as  he  kist  her  rosy  lips, 

Ye're  welcome,  dear  one,  to  your  own* 

He*s  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand. 
And  led  her  to  yon  fountain  stane; 

Her  name  he's  cluuiged  from  Saphia, 
And  he's  called  his  bonme  love  Lady  Janew 

Lord  Beichan  prepared  another  marriage^ 
And  sang  with  heart  so  full  of  glee; 

T\\  range  no  more  in  foreign  countries, 
Now  since  my  love  has  crost  the  seat 
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HAVE  been  quite  through  England  wide 

With  many  a  faiat  and  weary  stride, 
To  see  what  people  there  abide 

That  love  me. 
Poor  Uobin  ConBcientc  is  my  name, 
Sore  yexfd  with  reproacli  and  blame, 
For  all  wherever  yet  I  came 

Seprove  me< 


Few  now  endure  my  presence  here, 
I  shall  be  banishd  quite  I  fear, 
I  am  despised  everj  where, 

Andscomedy 

Tet  IB  my  fortune  now  and  then 
To  meet  some  good  woman  or  man. 
Who  have,  when  they  my  woes  did  scan. 

Sore  mourned. 

To  think  th«t  Conscience  is  despised^ 
Which  ought  to  be  most  highly  prized^ 
This  trick  the  devil  hath  devised 

To  blind  men, 
'Cause  Conscience  tdls  them  of  thdr  ways^ 
Which  are  so  wi<^ed  now-a-days, 
They  stop  tfieir  earn  to  what  he  says; — 

Unkind  men! 


I  first  of  all  went  to  the  court, 
Where  lords  and  ladies  did  resort, 
My  entertainment  there  was  short; — 

Cold  welcome! 
As  soon  as  e*er  my  name  they  heard. 
They  ran  away  full  sore  afeard. 
And  ihon^t  some  gohUn  had  appeard, 

From  hell  come. 


'Conscience,*  qtioib  one,  *b^one  with  speed. 
Hie  court  few  of  thy  name  doth  breed. 
We  of  thy  presence  have  no  need; — 

Be  walking;-* 
Thou  tellst  us  of  our  pride  and  lust. 
Which  spite  of  thee  we  foUow  must' 
So  out  of  court  was  Conscience  thrust, 

No  talking. 

Thus  banished  from  the  courts  I  went 
To  Westminster  incontinent, 
Where  I,  alas,  was  sorely  shent 

For  coming; 
The  lawyers  did  against  me  plead; 

*  'Twas  no  great  matter/  some  there  said, 

*  If  Conscience  quite  were  knocked  in  th'  head.* 

Then  running 
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From  t^^ok  I  fled  witit  wing^  haale; 
They  d^d  ao  threaten  me  to  btMSte^ 
Thought  it  was  yivin  mj  breatl^  to  waste 

In  counseL 
For  lawyers  c^not  pe  abi4e^ 
Bemuse  for  iaUehood  I  thein  chide^ 
And  he  tjoi^  Ifolda  not.  on  their  side 

Must  down  stiU. 


Unto  the  ^ty  h^ed  I  ^hen, 

To  try  wh^tf  wetpome  there  tri^de^exi 

Would  give  ^^fkouf  Bobin  C)o;isciencf(;  when* 

I  came  there, 
The  shop-keepflV9  tha^  use  deceit 
Did  come  about  me  apd  did  ttu*eati 
Unless  t  ^ould  b<^9fiex  to  beat 

Me  lame  there 


And  every  one>  bot^  higl^  and  lown 
Held  Conscience  as  a  ppiortal  foe. 
Because  he  dqth  ill  vic^  shpw 

Each  minute. 
Therefore  the  ^ty  in  upi^poar 
Against  me  rps^  and  mp  so  tore 
That  Fm  ]pedolve4  FU  neyer  more 

Come  in  it. 


On  Friday  I  to  Smii^ft^d  went, 
Where  bmg  com^  ^^^on^nent 
The  horse-cpursers  wi^  one  consent 

Did  chide  me; 
They  said  that  |  '^^a  not  myseJlf,^ 
And  said  I  was  a  pinching  elf. 
And  thpj  aoul4  get  more  s^re  of  pelf. 

Beside  me. 


I  told  them  of  a  c^iectlipg  trick 
Which  makes  the  horsey  run  and  (^ipky 
By  putti|ig  in  an  eel  that's  quick 

Fth'beUy; 
Another  which  they  use  fuU  oft 
To  bear  their  lame  jades'  heads  ^loft. 
And  heat  their  ^uttqdkfl  ^ill  they're  soft 

As  jelly. 
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I  told  them  that  their  wealth  would  roC» 
That  the7  by  cheatiiig  men  thus  got^ 
But  they  for  this  same  tale  would  not 

Abide  me. 
And  charged  me  quiddy  to  b^one; 
Quoth  they,  *  Of  Conactenoe  we  use  none;* 
Those  whom  I  follow  with  my  mono 

Out«ride  me. 


From  thence  I  stept  into  Long  Lane, 
Where  many  brokers  did  remain^ 
To  try  how  they  would  entertain 

Poor  Confldenoe 
But  my  name  when  I  to  them  told. 
The  women  did  begin  to  scold. 
Hie  men  said  they  that  word  did  hold 

But  nonsenaei 


For  Conscience  is  so  hard  a  word 
That  scarce  the  broker  can  afford 
To  read  it»  for  his  mouth  is  stored 

With  lying; 
He  knows  not  what  this  Conscience  meaa% 
That  is  no  cause  unto  his  gains; 
Thus  I  was  scom^  for  my  pains; 

All  crying, 

^  Away  with  Conscience  from  this  lane, 
For  we  his  presence  do  disdain:' — 
They  said  if  I  came  there  again 

Among  theoi. 
They  said  they'd  band  me  back  and  side; 
Being  menaced,  away  I  hied; 
Thus  wordlings  think  that,  when  I  chide, 

I  wrong  them. 

Among  the  butchers  then  went  I: 
As  soon  as  e'er  they  did  me  spy, 
They  threatened  me  most  spitefully 

To  kill  me; 
Quoth  one,  *If  Conscience  here  should  dwell. 
We  were  not  able  to  lire  well. 
Nor  could  we  gain  by  the  meat  we  sell; 
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Be  bound  to  follow  Coiiscienoe  nioe^ 
Which  would  confine  ns  to  a  price; 
Bobin,  be  ruled  by  my  advice, 

(Quoth  he  then) 
And  get  thee  to  some  other  place; 
We  hale  to  look  thee  in  the  face:' 
I»  hearing  this,  from  them  a-paoe 

Did  flee  then. 

To  Newgate  Market  went  I  then, 
Where  country-women,  maids,  and  men, 
Were  selling  needful  things;  and  when 

They  saw  me, 
At  me  the  butter-woman  rails, 
Whose  butter  weighd  not  down  the  scales; 
Another  comes,  and  with  her  nails 

Did  claw  me. 


The  bakers  which  stood  in  a  row 
Began  to  brawl  at  me  also, 
And  charged  me  away  to  go, 

Because  I 
Told  them  they  did  make  lesser  bread;*— 
Did  not  the  laws  put  them  in  dread; — 
There's  some  of  them  would  wish  them  dead. 

Might  laws  die. 

Thus  chid  of  them,  my  way  I  took 
Unto  Pye-comer,  where  a  cook 
Glanced  at  me  as  the  devil  did  look 

O'er  Lincoln. 
*  Conscience,'  quoth  he,  *  thou  shewst  no  wit 
In  coming  to  this  place  unflt; 
m  run  thee  thorow  with  a  spit; 

Then  think  on 


These  words  to  thee  which  I  have  said, 
I  cannot  well  live  by  my  trade. 
If  I  should  still  require  thy  aid 

In  selling: 
Sometimes  one  joint  I  must  roast  ttuice^ 
Ere  I  can  sell  it  at  my  price; 
Then  here's  for  thee,  who  art  so  nice. 

No  dwelling.*  441 
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Perforoe  he  drove  »e  baekward  alilly 

Until  I  cane  unto  Snonr-loll; 

The  sale-mea  there,  with  voicea  AnSi, 

Fell  on  me. 
I  was  so  iffaome  in  their  sights 
That  thej  0Qi\jiired  me  to  ^ht^ 
Or  else  dbejr  9wore  (such  was  their  spigfat), 

The/d  stone  me. 

At  Tam<«agaiD  Lane  tiie  flak-wiTet  theie 

And  wenches  did  so  rail  and  aweaiv 

Qaoih  they,  '  No  Ckmsdenoe  shaD  tom^  here* 

We  hate  him;' 
Their  bodges  whioh  foi*  half«pecks  go^ 
They  yowed  at  mj  head  to  throw; 
No  Conscience  they  were  bred  to  know. 

But  prating. 

Away  then  frighted  by  these  seolds^ 

To  Fleet  Street  straight  my  love  it  hoUs^ 

Where  men,  whose  tongues  were  made  in  moulds 

Of  flattery, 
Did  cry,  ^  What  lack  you,  oountryman?* 
But  seeing  me  away  ^«y  ran, 
As  though  the  enemy  had  began 

His  battery. 

One  said  to  others,  *  Sir,  ill  news, 
Here  Consoieiice  comes  us  to  abuse, 
Let  us  his  presence  all  refuse 

Together, 
And  boldly  stand  against  him  all; 
We  ne'er  had  use  of  him,  nor  shall 
He  live  with  us; — ^what  chance  did  call 

Him  hither?* 


The  haberdashers  lliat  sell  hats. 
Hit  Robin  Conscience  many  pats. 
And  like  a  company  of  cats 

They  scratcht  him. 
Qpoth  they,  '  Why  oomest  thou  unto  us? 
We  love  not  Conscience;'— »rufing  thus, 
They  gave  him  words  opprobious, 

And  matcht  him. 
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The  meroero  and  silk-men  lUso^ 

That  live  in  Patemoeter  Row, 

Hieir  hate  agaiiwt  poor  CooBcience  ahow, 

And  when  I 
Came  to  that  place  they  all  did  set 
On  me,  'cause  I  their  gain  would  let^ 
Who  will  bodk  swear  and  lie  to  get 

One  penny. 

From  thence  unto  Chc^pnde  I  past, 
Where  worda  in  vain  I  long  did  wa^te. 
Out  of  the  place  I  ooon  waa  chased: 

Quoth  one  man, 
*  Conscience^  for  thj  presumption  haae^ 
Intruding  to  this  golden  plAce, 
Hiou  death  deserveati  therefore  a-pace 

Begone,  man! 


Thinks!  thou  tb^t  we  have  so  much  gold 
Before  our  eyes  still  to  behold. 
Will  by  this  Conscience  be  eontroUed 

And  curbed? 
O,  no!  poor  feUow,  haste  away. 
For  if  long  in  this  place  thou  stay. 
Thou  Shalt  be  (111  be  bold  to  say) 

Disturbed.' 


From  thence  I  turned  down  Bread  Street^ 
A  cheese-monger  I  there  did  meet, 
He  hied  away  with  winged  feet 

To  shun  me; 
*  How,  now,*  quoth  I,  *  why  run  ye  ae? 
Quoth  he^  '  Because  I  well  do  know. 
That  thou  art  Conscience,  my  old  foe; 

Thou'st  done  me 


Ghreat  wrong:  while  I  made  use  of  thee, 
And  dealt  with  all  men  hcmeatly^ 
A  rich  man  I  could  never  \fQ\ 

But  since  then 
I  bimisht  have  thy  company. 
And  used  deceit  with  those  that  buy, 
I  thrive;  and  therefore,  Bobin,  hie 

Thee  hence  then.' 
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I  left  bim  with  his  bad  intent^ 

And  unto  Fish  Street  straight  I  went» 

Among  those  lads  who  wish  that  Lent 

Were  all  jear. 
As  soon  as  e'er  they  me  espy'd, 
They  all  at  once  upon  me  cry'd, 
And  swore  that  Conscience  should  not  guide, 

AstaU  there* 


I  seong  things  thus  seeming  strange 
That  all  men  did  from  goodness  range. 
Did  hie  me  straight  to  the  Exchange. 

A  merchant 
Was  so  a£fHghted  when  I  came, 
That  presently  he  blusht  for  shame, 
His  countenance  did  show  the  same 

In  searchant 


Quoth  he,  *  Friend  Bobin,  what  dost  thou 
Here  among  us  merchants  now? 
Our  business  will  not  allow 

To  use  thee; 
For  we  have  traffic  without  thee, 
And  thrice  best  if  thou  absent  be; 
I  for  vpj  part  will  utterly 

Befuse  thee.' 


Now  I,  being  thus  abused  below, 
Did  wilk  up  stairs,  where  on  a  row 
Brave  shops  of  ware  did  make  a  show 

Most  sumptuous. 
But  when  the  shop-folk  me  did  spy, 
They  drew  their  dark  light  instantly, 
And  said,  in  coming  there,  was  I 

Presumptuous. 

The  gallant  girls  that  there  sold  knacks. 
Which  ladies  and  brave  women  lacks. 
When  they  did  see  me,  they  did  wax 

In  choler. 
Quoth  they,  *  We  ne*er  knew  Conscience  yet^ 
And,  if  he  comes  our  gains  to  let, 
Well  banish  him;  he'll  here  not  get 
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I,  being  jeered  thus  and  scomd, 

Went  down  the  stairs,  and  sorelj  moumd^ 

To  think  that  I  should  thus  be  turned 

Abe^^, 
To  Grace-church  Street  I  went  along. 
Where  dwell  a  great  ungracious  throng, 
That  will  deceive  both  old  and  young 

With  cogging  I 

As  drapers,  poulterers,  and  such, 
Who  think  they  never  get  too  much; 
The  word  Consdenoe  to  them  is  Dutch, 

Or  Spanish; 
And  harder  too^  for  speech  th^'ll  learn, 
With  all  their  heart,  to  save  their  turn, 
But  Consdence^  when  they  him  discern. 

They  banushl 

1,  seeing  all  the  dty  given 

To  use  deceit,  in  spight  of  heaven. 

To  leave  their  company  I  was  driven^ 

Perforce  then; 
So  over  London  Bridge  in  haste 
I,  hisst  and  scoft  of  aU  men,  past: 
Then  I  to  Southwark  took  at  last 

My  course  then. 

When  I  came  there,  I  hoped  to  find 
Welcome  according  to  my  mind: 
But  they  are  rather  more  unkind 

Than  London* 
All  sorts  of  men  and  women  there 
Aakt  how  I  durst  to  them  appear. 
And  swore  my  presence  they  would  clear 

Abandon. 


Then  I,  being  sore  athirst,  did  go 
Lito  an  alehouse  in  the  Row, 
Meaning  a  penny  to  bestow 

On  strong  beer* 
But,  'cause  I  for  a  quart  did  call, 
My  hostess  swore  she'd  bring  me  small, 
Or  else  I  should  have  none  at  all. 

Thus  wronged  there^ 
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I  iMde  her  on  her  fioenee  look, 

*  O  &T,*  quoth  she^  'ye  ore  mistook, 

I  have  a  lesson  witiiont  book 

Most  perfect. 
If  I  mj  lioenoe  should  oheerre. 
And  not  in  anj  pomt  to  swerve. 
Both  I  and  mine^  she!  shodd  starre, 

Not  surfeit. 


Instead  of  a  qnart-pot  of  pewter, 
I  fill  small  jugs,  and  need  no  tutor; 
I  quarf  ridge  give  to  the  geometer 

Most  dulj; 
And  he  win  see,  and  yet  be  blind; 
A  knave,  made  much  of,  will  be  kind; 
If  70U  be  on^  sir,  tell  your  mind 

Most  truly. 


'  No,  -no^'  quoth  I, '  I  am  no  knave^ 
No  fellowship  witii  such  I  have; 
My  name  is  Robin  Oonsciaioe  brave^ 

That  wander 
From  place  to  place,  in  hope  that  seme 
Will  as  a  servant  give  me  room*; 
But  all  abuse  me,  wliere  I  come. 

With  slander.' 


Now  when  my  hostess  heard  me  tell 
My  name,  she  swxxre  I  should  not  dwcA 
With  her,  for  I  would  make  her  sell 

Full  measure. 
She  did  conjure  me  to  depart; 
*  Hang  Conscience,'  quoth  she,  '  give  me  art; 
I  have  not  got  hj  a  penny  a  quart, 

My  treasure.' — 

So  Out  of  doors  I  went  witii  speed, 
And  glad  she  was  to  be  thus  freed 
Of  Consdenoe,  that  i^e  thenoe  might  speed 

In  frotUng. 
To  the  King^s  Bendh  I  needs  would  go; 
The  jafler  did  me  backward  throw: 
Quoth  he,  'For  Conscience  here  ye  k&ow 
^Q  Is  nothing.' 
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Through  Blackman  Street  I  went,  where  whores 

Stood  gazing  there  at  many  doors; 

There  two  or  three  bawds  against  me  roars 

Most  loudly: 
And  bade  me  to  get  thenoe  apace, 
Or  else  they'd  olaw  me  by  the  face; 
They  swore  they  scorned  me  and  all  graee 

Most  proudly. 

I  walkt  into  St  George's  field. 
Where  rooking  rascals  I  beheld. 
That  an  the  year  their  hopes  did  build 

On  cheating; 
They  were  dose  playing  at  nine  pins,^ 
I  came  and  told  tiiem  of  their  sins: 
Then  one  among  the  rest  begins. 

In  treating 

That  I  would  not  torment  them  so.^ 

I  told  them  that  I  would  not  go: 

*  Why  then,'  quoth  he,  '  Fillet  thee  know 

We  care  not; 
And  yet  well  banbh  thee  perforce.' 
Then  he  began  to  swear  and  curse. 
And  said,  '  Prate  on  till  thou  art  hoarse^ 

And  spare  not.' 

I  left  them  in  their  wickedness. 
And  went  along  in  great  distress, 
Bewailing  of  my  bad  success 

And  speed. 
A  windmill  standing  there  hard  by. 
Towards  the  same  tben  passed  I; 
But  when  the  miUer  did  me  spy, 

fie  cryedy 

'  Away  with  Conscience,  111  none  suchy 

That  dwell  with  honesty  so  much, 

I  shall  not  quickly  fill  my  hutch 

By  due  toUf 

But  must  for  every  bushel  of  meal 

A  peck,  if  not  three  gallons,  steal; 

Therefore  with  thee  I  will  not  deal. 

Thou  true  sooU 
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Then  leaving  cities,  skirts  and  all. 
Where  my  welcome  it  was  but  small, 
I  went  to  tiy  what  would  befall 

r  th'  oountiy. 
There  thought  I  to  be  entertained. 
But  I  was  likewise  there  disdained, 
As  long  as  bootless  I  complained 

To  th'  gentry. 

And  yet  no  service  could  I  have; 
Yet,  if  I  would  have  play'd  the  knave^ 
J  might  have  had  maintainance  brave 

Among  them. 
Because  that  I  was  Conscience  poor, 
Alasl  they  thrust  me  out  of  door,~» 
Foi  Conscience  many  of  them  swore 

Did  wrong  thcnu 

Then  went  I  to  the  yeomanry, 
And  farmers  all  of  the  countrey, 
Desiring  them  most  heartily 

To  take  me: 
1  told  them  I  would  sell  their  com 
Unto  the  poor;  but  they  did  turn 
Me  out  of  doors,  and  with  great  scorn 

Forsake  me. 


One  said,  he  had  no  use  of  me 
To  sell  his  com;  *  for  I,'  quoth  he^ 
<  Must  not  be  only  ruled  hf  thee 

In  selling. 
K I  shall  Conscience  entertain, 
He*d  make  me  live  in  crossing  gnun,— 
Here  is  for  ihee^  I  tell  thee  plain. 

No  dwelling.* 

Thus  from  the  rich  men  of  the  world 
Poor  Conscience  up  and  down  is  hurled;^ 
Like  angry  cats  at  me  they  snarled. 

And  checkt  me. 
Alas!  what  shall  I  do,  thought  I. 
Poor  Robin,  must  I  starve  and  die? 
Aye^  that  I  must,  if  nobody 
448  Respect  me. 
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At  last  I  to  myself  bethought 

Where  I  must  go,  and  heaven  brought 

Me  to  a  place  where  poor  folks  wrought 

Most  Borelj; 
And  there  they  entertained  me  well. 
With  whom  I  ever  mean  to  dwell. 
With  them  to  stay  it  thus  l>efe]. 

Though  poorly. 

Thus  people  that  do  labour  hard, 
Have  Robin  Conscience  in  regard, 
For  which  they  shall  have  their  reward 

In  heaven; 
For  all  their  sorrows  here  on  earth, 
They  shall  be  filled  with  true  mirth; 
Crowns  shall  to  them  at  second  birth 

Be  given. 

And  all  these  caitiffs  that  den/d 
To  entertain  him  for  their  guide, 
When  they  by  Conscience  diall  be  tried 

And  judged, 
Then  will  they  wish  that  they  had  used 
Poor  Conscience,  whom  they  have  refused, 
Whose  company  they  have  abused 

And  grudged* 

Thus  Robin  Conscience,  that  hath  had 
Amongst  most  men  a  welcome  bad. 
He  now  hath  found  to  make  him  glad, 

Abiding 
'Mong  honest  folks  that  hath  no  lands, 
But  get  their  living  with  their  hands, 
These  are  the  friends  that  to  him  stands 

And 's  guiding. 


These  still  keep  Conscience  from  grim  death. 
And  ne'er  gainsay  whate'er  he  saith; 
Tliese  lead  their  lives  so  here  beneaUi, 

That,  dyin^ 
They  may  ascend  from  poverty 
To  glory  and  great  dignity. 
Where  they  shall  live  and  never  die; 

2  o      ^^^  ^^y^ 
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In  heU  the  wicked  lie^  who  would 

Not  ti0e  tnie  OniBcienee  m  thej  tfaookL 

Thiii  b  but  for  a  Moral  told 

Yon;  in  it 
He  that  obflertea  nay  toonewha^  spy 
That  8»roiira  of  diTintty,-^ 
For  consciiHiable  ftUsa  do  I 

B^gin  it. 

And  80  ni  briog  all  to  an  enda— > 

It  can  no  honesl  man  ^Eand, 

For  tho0e  that  Conadenoe  do  dofeitd» 

It  pnusoB* 
And  if  that  anj  gaU'd  jade  kick. 
The  aothc»>  hath  doTiaed  a  triek» 
To  tym  him  loo0c^  r  th'  fieUa  to  pjdk 

Updabieai 
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Afoli^  with  tdt  radiant  l>eian8, 

Inflamdl  the  aire  00  ftite, 
PbsBtoOy  with  \6b  Ikerj  teamed, 

'nie  beat  of  wars  &d  beare. 
The  day  w^  hot,  the  aTeniBg  cooler 

And  plea8iire9  did  82x>imd: 
And  meads  wilii  many  «  chiystal  pook^ 

Did  jield  a  joyful  eonnd. 

This  fragrant  time  to  pleasures  prest» 

Mysw  for  to  solace, — 
I  walked  fordi  as  I  thought  be$^ 

Ii|to  a  private  place. 
And  as  I  went,  mjself  alone, 

These  came  to  mv  presence 
A  firlend,  who  seenrd  to  make  great  moaiiy 

And  said,  *  Go  get  you  /lence? 

*Alas!  good  Mr«  wbal^  ts  the  oauae 

You  this  hsTi^  m&  to  meP 
*  Indeed,'  b^  Mid,  ^  tbe  Frines's  hwras 

Will  hear  m  more  sriih  Hue: 
F<^  Bishop  Xoimgt  will  summoR  theai 

You  musi;  i»  his  fresenoe: 
For  in  this  lands  jou  eaanot  lirs^ 
And  ju^f^wf  OMSoknoe.* 


«I  am  tok^  J  mmit  m»t  nds( 
What  is  my  best  to  d^T* 
'Good  Sir^  hiere  ffm  wu#t  n^^bid^v 

Unless  to  Ghorcii  yw  go^ 
Or,  else  to  Pi:estf>i|  jou  vmH  wm^ 

For  here  is  n/o  wude)W)o; 
For  in  thJ3  lande  jf^u  b^ve  ne  £timi 
To  keep  your  ^ammeneo*' 
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Then  did  I  thinke  it  wm  the  best 

For  me  in  time  to  proTide: 
For  Bishop  Yomige  would  me  molesip 

J£  here  J  should  abide. 
Then  did  I  cause  my  men  to  prepare 

A  ship  for  my  defence. 
For  in  tliis  lande  I  could  not  far^ 

And  keep  my  consdenoe. 

When  my  ship  that  it  was  hire^ 

My  men  returned  againe^ 
The  time  was  almost  fiill  ez 

That  here  I  should  remaine; 
To  Preston  town  I  should  haye  gone 

To  make  recognizance; 
For  other  helps  perceived  I  none^ 

But  keept  my  conscience. 

To  lovely  Lea,  then  I  me  hied. 

And  Hoghton  bade  farewell: 
It  was  more  time  for  me  to  ride^ 

Than  longer  there  to  dwell 
I  durst  not  trust  my  dearest  Mend, 

But  secretly  stole  hence, 
To  take  the  fortune  God  should  send^ 

And  keep  my  conscience. 

When  to  the  sea  I  came^mtil, 

And  passed  by  the  gate, 
My  catde  all  with  voices  shrill. 

As  if  they'd  mourned  my  fate. 
Bid  leap  and  roar  as  if  they  had 

Understood  my  diligence: 
It  seem'd  my  cause  they  understood, 

Thro'  God's  good  providence* 


At  Hoghton  high,  which  is  a  bowet 

Of  sports  and  Lordly  pleasure; 
I  wept  and  left  that  lofty  tower, 

'^^ch  was  my  chiefest  treasure. 
To  save  my  soule  and  lose  the  resi^ 

It  was  my  true  pretence: 
Like  frighted  bird,  I  left  my  nes^ 

To  keep  my  conscience. 
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Thmi  took  I  tbere  my  leave,  alas! 

And  rode  to  the  sea  dde; 
Into  the  ahip  I  hied  apace, 

Which  did  for  me  abide. 
With  sighs,  I  sailed  from  merry  England, 

I  -asked  of  none  Licence: 
Wherefore  my  estate  fell  from  my  hdn^ 

And  was  forfeit  to  my  Prince. 

Thns  merry  Enghmd  that  Tve  leflt^ 

And  cut  the  raging  sea, 
Whereof  the  waves  have  me  bereft. 

Of  my  so  deare  country. 
With  sturdy  storms  and  blustering  blast. 

We  were  in  great  suspenoe; 
Full  sixteen  days  and  nights  ^e  last. 

And  all  for  my  conscience. 

When  on  the  shore  I  was  arrived, 

Thro*  France  I  took  my  way; 
And  into  Antwerp  I  me  hiied^ 

In  hope  to  make  my  stay. 
When  to  the  city  I  did  come, 

I  thought  that  my  absence 
Would  to  my  men  be  cumbersome, 

Tho'  they  made  me  no  offence. 

At  Hoghton,  where  I  used  to  rest. 

Of  men  I  had  greate  store. 
Full  twenty  Gendemen  at  least, 

Of  Yeomen  good  threescore. 
And  of  them  all,  I  brought  but  two 

With  me,  when  I  came  thence; 
I  left  them  all  the  world  knows  how. 

To  keep  my  conscience. 

« 

But  when  my  men  oame  to  me  still, 

Lord !  how  rejoiced  I, 
To  see  them  with  so  good  a  will. 

To  leave  their  own  country! 
Both  friends  ahd  kin  they  did  forsake^  - 

And  all  for  my  presence; 
Alive  or  dead,  amends  Pll  make, 

'  And  give  them  recompence* 
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But  fortune  had  me  so  bereft 

Of  all  my  goods  and  lands, 
That  for  mj  men  nothing  was  left. 

But  at  mj  brethren's  hands. 
Then  did  I  tlunk  the  truth  to  prove^ 

Whilst  I  was  in  absence. 
That  I  might  try  their  constant  love^ 

And  keep  my  oonscienoe. 
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When  to  my  Brethren  I  had  sent» 

The  welcome  that  they  made. 
Was  false  reports  me  to  ^resen^ 

Which  made  my  consaenoe  sad. 
My  brethren  all  did  thus  me  crosses 

And  little  regard  my  faD, 
Save  only  one, — ^that  rued  myloss. 

That  is  fiicWd,  of  Pai^e  HaXL 


He  was  the  comfort  that  I  had^ 

I  proTod  his  diligences 
He  was  as  just,  as  they  were  bad, 

Which  cheered  my  oonscience; 
When  this  report  of  them  I  heard. 

My  heart  was  sore  with  griefe. 
In  that  my  purpose  was  so  marred. 

My  rien  should  want  relief. 

Good  cause  t  hui  to  love  my  bmo^ 

And  them  to  recompense; 
Their  lives  they  ventured,  I  kaoir  when. 

And  left  their  dear  parents. 
Then  to  come  home  straightways  lYneant^ 

My  men  for  to  relieve; 
My  brethren  sought  this  to  prevtfQ^ 

And  sums  of  gold  did  give. 

A  thousand  marks  they  offered  then, 

To  hind^  my  licence; 
That  I  should  not  come  home  again^ 

To  keep  my  conscience. 
But  if  ihat  dky  I  once  had  seen» 

My  lands  to  have  againe; 
And  that  my  Prince  had  changed -been, 

I  would  not  me  have  staine. 
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I  should  my  men  so  well  have  paid, 
Thr</  Giod's  good  proYidence, 

That  tiiej  should  ne'er  haye  been  afraid, 
^  lose  their  due  expense. 

Sot  mm  my  life  is  at  an  end, 

Aad  de^  is  at  the  doore. 
That  grialf  ghost  Ms  bow  doth  bend, 

Aad  thro'  my  body  gore, 
Wllich  fta^une  now  must  yield  to  day 

4ji4  dfiypth  will  take  me  hence: 
JMmwl  shaB  go  where  I  may, 

1!o  ei^y  my  conscience. 

Faire  England!  now  ten  times  adieu 

And  Mends  that  therein  dwell; 
Farewell  my  brother  Richard  true^ 

WhoiQ  I  did  love  so  well: 
Farewell,  fiarewell,  good  people  aU, 

And  learn  experience; 
Iiove  not  too  much  the  gdiden  ball, 

B^t  keep  your  oonscienoe. 

All  you  who  now  this  sos^  shall  heare, 

Help  me  for  to  bewail 
The  wights  who  scarcely  had  his  peer, 

TUl  4eath  did  bm  assatf ; 
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You  shall  find  it  worth  the  hearing ; 
Lojal  lore  is  most  endearing. 
When  it  takes  the  deepest  root. 
Yielding  charms  and  gold  to  hoot. 

Some  win  wed  for  love  of  measure ; 
But  the  sweetest  joy  and  pleasure } 
Is  in  faithful  love,  you'll  find. 
Graced  with  a  nohle  mind. 

'  Such  a  noble  disposition 
Had  this  lady,  with  submission. 
Of  whom  I  this  sonnet  write. 
Store  of  wealth,  and  beauty  bright. 

She  had  left,  by  a  good  mnnum. 
Full  fiye  thousand  ponncb  per  annum. 
Which  she  held  without  control; 
Thus  she  did  in  riches  roll. 

rhouffh  she  had  yast  store  of  riches, 
Whicn  some  persons  much  bewitches, 
Yet  she  bore  a  virtuous  mind. 
Not  the  least  to  pride  inclined. 

Many  noble  persons  courted 
This  young  lady,  'tis  reported  ; 
But  theirmbour  proyed  in  vain. 
They  could  not  her  favour  gain. 

Though  she  made  a  strong  resistance. 
Yet  by  Cupid's  true  assistance, 
She  was  conquered  after  all ; 
How  it  was  declare  I  shall. 

Being  at  a  noble  wedding. 
Near  the  famous  town  of  Redding, 
A  young  gentleman  she  saw. 
Who  bdong^  to  the  law. 

As  she  viewed  his  sweet  behaviour. 
Every  courteous  carriaee  gave  her 
New  addition  to  her  gnef. 
Forced  she  was  to  seek  relief. 

Privately  she  then  enquire 

About  him,  so  much  admired ; 

Both  his  name,  and  where  he  dwelts 

Such  was  the  hot  flame  she  felt.  467 
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Then  at  niglit^  tbis  j^outhfbl  kdj 
Called  her  coach,  which  heing  readj^ 
Homewarda  straiffht  she  did  return. 
But  her  heart  wiui  flames  did  hum. 


PART  II. 

Shomng  the  lad^9  letter  of  a  ekaUenffe  to  fight  him  t^wm  Aw  re/kting 
to  wed  her  in  a  nuukf  without  knowing  who  she  was. 

Night  and  vominff,  <br  a  aeaaon. 
In  tier  closet  novld  she  reaaon 
With  henelf»  and  often  said. 
Why  has  love  mj  heart  betrayed  ? 

I,  that  tone  «i  ■Mwr  rfightod, 
Am  at  leB||di  so  weU  ra«iited ; 
For  my  gnefs  are  not  ft  mr  I 
Now  I  find  what  lore  can  do. 

He  tiuit  has  mj  heart  in  kec|Mig^ 
Though  I  for  ms  sake  be  weemng. 
Little  knows  what  giief  I  feel  i 
But  I'll  try  it  out  with  steel. 

For  I  will  a^^iaBenge  send  him. 
And  appoint  where  TU.  attend  him^ 
In  a  groTc,  without  delav. 
By  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

He  shall  not  the  least  disoo¥er. 
That  I  am  a  viigiin  lover. 
By  the  chaDenge  which  I  send ; 
But  for  justice  I  contend. 

He  has  caus4d  sad  distraction. 
And  I  come  for  satia&ctioA, 
Which  if  he  denies  to  give» 
One  of  us  shall  cease  to  live. 

Having  thus  her  mind  revealed. 
She  her  letter  closed  and  sealed. 
Which,  when  it  came  to  his  hand« 
The  young  man  was  at  a  stand. 

In  her  letter  she  conjured  him 
For  to  meet,  and  weu  assured  him, 
^^  Recompense  he  must  afibrd. 

Or  dispute  it  with  the  sword. 
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Having  read  this  Strang  relation^ 
He  was  in  a  consternatioli ; 
But  adyiaing  with  his  friend. 
He  peTsuadBs  liim  to  attend. 

Be  of  oourage»  and  make  readj. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  la^y  ; 
In  regard  tt  must  be  soi 
I  along  with  70U  must  go. 


fAfcr  m. 

Showing  haw  they  met  b^^nppoMnuni  iti  a  fffove^  where  ehe  obliged  him 

to  fight  or  wed  her. 

Early  tm. « tttmmet^a  mcNwiogi 
When  bri^  BKAbiis  iNhs  adonu^g 
Eveiy  bower  witfi  its  beam^ 
The  fiur  ladj  came,  it  seems. 

At  the  b«tt(nn  of  a  mMmtaia, 
Near  a  pleasant  ctystal  lountaM, 
There  sne  left  her  gilded  ooaoh. 
While  the  grove  she  did  approach. 

Covmad  with  her  maak,  and  walidng, 
There  she  «iet  her  lover  tidkiiig, 
With  a  friend  lint  'he  had  bH>iight» 
So  she  asked  him  whom  he  sought. 

I  am  chaHctnged^ja  gdlant. 
Who  resolves  to  try  "my  talent ; 
Who  he  is  I  "tianneit  say, 
But  I  hope  to  show  him  play. 

It  is  I  that  did  invite  yoq, 
Tou  shall  wed  me,  or  rQ  fight  you, 
Undemeafli  those  ^ieadui|r  trees.; 
rherefore,  choose  you  whidi  you  please. 

/on  shall 'find  1 4o  notivapour, 
I  have  brought  my  ^trasty  rapier. 
Therefore,  tekte  your  4;hoice,  said  she. 
Either  fight  or  niiirpy>me. 

Said  he,  Maaam, ;pn^  what  mean  yon? 

In  my  fife  Fve  never  seen  you ; 

Pray  unmask,  your  'visage  show,  ^9 

Then  I'll  tell  you  aye  or  no. 
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I  will  not  my  face  unooyer 
TQl  the  marriage  ties  are  oyer ; 
Therefore,  choose  yoa  which  you  will. 
Wed  me,  sir,  or  try  your  skilL 

Step  within  that  pleasant  bower. 
With  yonr  friend  one  single  hour ; 
Striye  your  thoughts  to  reconcile, 
And  ru  wander  here  the  while. 

While  this  beaut^us  lady  waited ; 
The  young  bachelors  debated 
What  was  best  for  to  be  done  : 
Quoth  lus  friend.  The  hazard  run. 

If  my  judgment  can  be  trusted. 
Wed  her  first,  you  can't  be  worsted ; 
If  she's  rich,  you'll  rise  to  fame. 
If  she's  poor,  why !  you're  the  same. 

He  consented  to  be  married ; 
All  three  in  a  coach  were  carried 
To  a  church  without  delay. 
Where  he  weds  the  lady  gay. 

Tho'  sweet  pretty  Cupids  hoyered 
Round  her  eyes,  her  race  was  covered 
With  a  mask, — ^he  took  her  thus. 
Just  for  better  or  for  worse. 

With  a  courteous  kind  behayiour. 
She  presents  his  friend  a  favour. 
And  withal  dismissed  him  straight. 
That  he  might  no  longer  wait. 


PART  IV. 

Showing  how  they  rode  together  in  her  gilded  coach  to  her  noble  seat, 

or  caeUe,  ^. 

As  the  gUded  coach  stood  ready, 
The  young  lawyer  and  his  lady 
Rode  together,  till  they  came 
To  her  house  of  state  and  fame  ; 

Which  i^peared  like  a  castle. 
Where  you  might  behold  a  parcel 
Of  young  cedars,  tall  and  straight, 
^M  Just  before  her  palace  gate. 


Hand  in  hand  they  walked  together. 
To  a  hall*  or  parlour,  rather, 
Which  was  heautifnl  and  fair,-^ 
All  alone  she  left  him  there 

Two  long  hours  there  he  waited 
Her  return, — at  length  he  fretted. 
And  began  to  grieye  at  last. 
For  he  had  not  broke  his  fast* 

Still  he  sat  like  one  amazed, 
Round  a  spacious  room  he  gas^d. 
Which  was  richly  beautified ; 
But,  alas !  he  lost  his  bride. 

There  was  peeping,  lau^hin^,  sneerin^^ 
All  within  the  lawyer's  hearmg ; 
But  his  bride  he  could  not  see  ; 
Would  I  were  at  home  I  thou^t  he. 

While  his  heart  was  melancholy. 
Said  the  steward,  brisk  and  joUy, 
Tell  me,  friend,  how  came  you  here  ? 
Tou'ye  some  bad  design,  I  fear. 

He  replied,  dear  loring  master, 
Tou  snail  meet  with  no  disaster 
Through  my  means,  in  any  case, — 
Madam  brought  me  to  this  place. 

Then  the  steward  did  retire. 
Saying,  that  he  would  enquire 
Whether  it  was  true  or  no  : 
Ne'er  was  loyer  hampered  so. 

Now  the  lady  who  had  filled  him 
With  those  fears,  full  well  beheld  him. 
From  a  window,  as  she  drest, 
Fleasdd  at  the  merry  jest. 

When  she  had  herself  attirid 
In  rich  robes  to  be  admired. 
She  appeared  in  his  sight. 
Like  a  moring  angel  bright. 

Sir  I  my  senrants  haye  related, 

How  some  hours  you  haye  waited 

In  my  parlour, — ^tell  me  who 

In  my  nouse  you  cyer  knew  f  ^ 
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HKiUm  !  if  I  hvn  offanM. 
It  ia  more  than  I  iilt«adad  i 


mj  Ann. 


1  jroung  lady  bioncht 
rhat  ia  trae,  and  ant, 

I  can  be  Mlmger  cnal 
To  1117  jay  and  oalv  j«wd ) 
Thou  art  mine,  mm  I  tn  tbioe. 
Hand  and  heart  I  do  raaignl 

Once  I  wu  a  wounded  lover. 
Now  theae  fean  are  birlj  over ; 
Br  rccdving  what  I  gK", 
Thou  art  lord  at  what  I  ha«. 

Beau^,  bonogj,  love  wid  trcMore, 
A  rich  poldea  atreaoi  of  plewore. 
With  hu  Udj  be  enjejs  i 
Thank*  to  Cnpid'a  Kind  decoy >. 

Now  he'a  cbiathed  in  rich  attire. 
Not  inferior  to  >  'sonire ; 
Bean^,  honour,  licbea*  aton^ 
What  can  man  desire  noref 


®lfo«  SmlR{iiiU9i  iPKi9«isU< 


A  SELATIOH  OF  A  TOUNO  MAN,  WHO,  A  MONTH  AFTEB  HIS  DEATH, 
APFEABED  TO  HIS  SWEETHEART,  AND  CARBIED  HER  BEHIND  HIM 
FORTY  MILES  IN  TWO  HOTTRS  TIMS,  AND  WAS  NEVER  SEEN  AFTER 
BUT  IN  THE  GRAVE. 

To  ibm  Tone  of  *  Bfy  Btoeding  HewL' 

CFMm  •  Broaddda in  tte  ILoaimr^  OcHLMtion,  Brltiah  Unmam,    *Fiteted  bj  aad itar 
Aik^  and  nld  bj  tte  BookMUort  of  F  j»43«mv  tnd  LondoiNBR^^ 

A  WONDER  Stranger  ne'er  was  known 
Then  what  I  now  shall  treat  upon* 
In  Suffolk  there  did  Utely  dwdl 
A  fanner  rich  and  known  foil  welt 


He  had  a  dangfat^  fair  and  br^^ 
On  whom  he  placed  his  chief  delight^ 
Her  heau^  was  beyond  compare^ 
She  was  botili  TirtnoaB  and  fiiir. 

There  was  a  yoong  aian  livkig  by^ 
Who  was  so  ohanned  with  her  eye. 
That  he  could  never  be  at  rest> 
He  was  with  love  m  niaok  possest. 

He  made  addresses  to  ker,  and  she 
Did  grant  him  love  immediatet^; 
But  when  bar  father  came  to  here^ 
He  parted  her  and  her  poor  daar* 

Forty  miles  distant  was  she  sent 
Up  to  his  brother^s  wilii  intenfe^ 
That  she  should  tiiena  so  long  remain 
Till  she  had  changed  her  mind  again. 

Hereat  this  ynnng  nuin  sadly  grnved. 
But  knew  not  how  to  be  retieved, 
He  sighed  and  seb'd  oontinnaliy 
That  his  true  icve  he  could  nat^ee. 

She  by  no 'means  ooald  to  him  smid 
Who  was  her  beafts-espMsed  friend. 
She  sighed,  ehe  giMWed,  bntdi  in  vnn» 
For  she  cenflned  aii»t  still  remain.  . 

He  mourned  so  mucli  Huit'  docdors  art 
Could  give  no  eaae  unto  Ua  hear^ 
Who  wns  ao  strangdy  leariied. 
Than  in alMMt  time  wiove  he  dyhL 
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She  that  from  him  was  sent  awaj, 
Eoiew  nothing  of  his  dying  daj. 
But  constant  still  she  did  remain. 
To  loye  the  dead  was  then  in  vain. 

After  he  had  in  graye  been  laid^ 
A  month  or  more,  mito  this  maid 
He  comes  about  middle  of  the  night 
Who  joyed  to  see  her  hearts  delight. 

Her  father's  horse  which  well  she  knewg 
Her  mother's  hood  and  saf^uaid  Uxh 
He  broaght  with  him  to  testifie 
Her  parents  order  he  came  by. 

Which  when  her  unckle  onderstood. 
He  hop't  it  would  be  for  her  good. 
And  gaye  consent  to  her  straightway. 
That  with  him  ehe  should  come  away. 

When  she  was  got  her  loye  behind 
They  pass'd  as  swift  as  any  wind. 
That  in  two  hours  or  little  more 
He  brought  her  to  her  father's  door. 

But  as  they  did  this  great  haste  make 
He  did  complain  his  head  did  ake. 
Her  handkerdiiief  she  then  took  out 
And  tyed  the  same  his  head  about 

And  unto  him  she  thus  did  say. 
Thou  art  as  cold  as  any  day; 
When  we  ioome  home  a  fire  weel  have. 
But  little  dreamt  he  went  to  grave. 

Soon  were  they  at  ber  father's  door. 
And  aftar  she  ne'r  see  him  more; 
Be  set  the  horse  up  then  he  said. 
And  there  he  set  this  harmless  maid. 

She  knockt,  and  straight  a  man  he  cryed. 
Whose  there^  'tis  I,  she  then  replyed, 
Who  wondred  mudi  her  y<nce  to  hear. 
And  was  possest  with  dread  and  fear* 

Her  &fther  he  did  tell^  and  then 
He  stared  like  an  affrighted  man. 
Down  stairs  he  ran,  and  when  he  see  her, 
Cry'd  out  my  child  how  cam'st  thou  here? 
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Fray,  sir,  did  not  you  send  for  me 
Bj  sach  a  messenger  said  she? 
Which  made  his  hair  stand  on  his  head. 
As  knowing  well  that  he  was  deadr 

Where  is  he?  then  to  her  he  said, 
He's  in  the  stable,  quoth  the  maid. 
Go  in,  said  he,  and  go  to  bed. 
He  see  the  horse  wdl  littered. 

He  stared  about,  and  there  could  heo 
No  shape  of  any  mankind  see. 
But  found  his  horse  all  on  a  sweat, 
Which  made  him  in  a  deadly  fret 

His  daughter  he  said  nothing  too^ 
Nor  no  one  else  though  well  they  knew. 
That  he  was  dead  a  month  before, 
For  fear  of  grieving  her  full  sore. 

Her  father  to  his  father  went. 
Who  was  deceased,  with  this  intent, 
To  tell  him  what  his  daughter  said, 
So  both  came  back  unto  tiiis  maid. 

They  ask'd  her  and  she  still  did  say 

'Twas  he  that  then  brought  her  away, 

Whidi  when  they  heard  they  were  amazed, 

And  on  each  other  strangely  gaz'd.  j 

A  handkerchief  she  said  she  tyed  j 

About  his  head  and  that  they  tryed,  i 

The  sexton  they  did  speak  unto  j 

That  he  the  grave  would  then  undoe.  j 

Affirighted  then  they  did  behold 
His  body  turning  into  mould; 
And  though  he  had  a  month  been  dead 
This  kerc£ief  was  about  his  head. 

This  thing  unto  her  then  they  told, 

And  the  whole  truth  they  unfold; 

She  was  thereat  so  terrified,  i 

And  gxiev'd,  she  quickly  after  dyed. 

Part  not  true  love  you  rich  men  then,  I 

But  if  they  be  right  honest  men. 
Your  daughter's  love  give  them  their  way, 
For  force  oft  breeds  their  lives  decay.  455 
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I 


,  TATELY  sMpt  he  east  the  v 
And  stately  stcpt  he  n 
Full  seventy  years  he  no' 

n  years  of  rest. 
3e  liv'd  when  Britons  breach  of  faith 

Wrought  Scotlftiid  mickle  wae : 
Aad  ay  his  sword  taiild  to  their  ci 
He  w»  their  deacUye  Aw. 


_-J 
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Hi^  on  a  hill  his  castle  stood, 

with  ha's  and  towers  a  height. 
And  goodly  chamhers  £ur  to  se. 

Where  he  lodged  mony  a  knight. 
His  dame  sae  peerless  anes  and  fair« 

For  chast  and  heaaty  deem'd, 
Nae  marrow  had  in  all  the  land. 

Save  Elinor  the  queen. 


Foil  thirteen  sons  to  him  she  bare^ 

All  men  of  yalonr  stout } 
In  bloody  fight  with  sword  K  hand 

Nine  k>st  their  lives  hot  do  ibt : 
Four  yet  remain,  lang  may  they  lir 

To  stand  by  hege  and  land ; 
High  was  their  fame,  high  was  their  nugnt. 

And  high  was  their  command. 


Great  We  they  bare  to  Fairly  fidr. 

Their  sister  sail  and  dear, 
Her  girdle  shaVd  her  middle  gimp. 

And  gowden  glist  her  hair. 
What  waefu'  wae  her  beauty  bred ' 

Waefu'  to  young  and  anld, 
Waefu'  I  trow  to  kyth  and  tin. 

As  story  ever  tauld. 


The  king  of  Norse  in  summer  tyde. 

Puff 'a  up  with  pow'r  and  might 
Landed  in  fair  Scotland  the  isle 

With  mony  a  hardy  knight. 
The  tydiogs  to  our  good  Soots  king 

Came,  as  he  sat  at  dine. 
With  noble  chiefs  in  brave  aray 

Drinking  the  blood-red  wine. 

:'  To  hone,  to  horse,  my  royal  liege. 
Your  faes  stand  on  the  strand, 

Full  twenty  thousand  glittering  spears 
The  king  of  Norse  oommanas." 

"  Bring  me  m^  steed  Mase  dapple  gray. 
Our  j;ood  km^  rose  and  crr*d, 

A  trustier  beast  m  a'  the  lana 
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''  Go  litde  page>  tell  Hardyknute, 

That  lives  on  bill  sae  hie, 
To  draw  his  sword,  the-dread  of  fae^, 

And  haste  and  follow  me." 
The  little  page  flew  swift  as  dart 

Flung  by  his  master^s  ann» 
''  Come  down,  oome  down,  lord  Hardyknute« 

And  rid  your  king  frae  hum/' 


Then  red,  red  grew  his  dark-brown  cheeks, 

Sae  did  his  ourk-brown  brow ; 
His  looks  grew  keen,  as  they  were  wont 

In  dangers  great  to  do ; 
He's  ta'en  a  l^m  as  green  as  glass. 

And  gi'en  five  sounds  sae  shill, 
That  trees  in  green  wood  shook  thereat, 

Sae  loud  rang  ilka  hiU. 


sons  in  manly  sport  and  glee;, 

Had  past  that  summer's  mom, 
"When  low  down  in  a  grassy  dale, 

They  heard  their  father's  horn. 
''That  horn,"  quo'  they,  ''ne'er  sounds  in  peace. 

We've  other  sport  to  bide." 
And  soon  they  h/d  them  up  the  hill. 

And  soon  were  at  his  side. 


"  Late,  late  the  yestreen  I  ween'd  in  peace 

To  end  my  lengthened  life, 
My  age  mignt  w^  excuse  my  arm 

Frae  manly  feats  of  strife ; 
But  now  that  Norse  do's  ntoudly  boast 

Fair  Scotland  to  inthnul. 
It's  ne'er  be  said  of  Hardyknute, 

He  fea/d  to  fight  or  fall. 


Robin  of  Rothsay,  bend  thy  bow. 

Thy  arrows  shoot  sae  leel. 
That  mony  a  comely  countenance 

They've  tumd  to  deadly  pale. 
Brade  Thomas  take  yon  but  your  lance. 

You  need  nae  weapons  mair. 
If  yon  fight  wi't  as  you  did  anes 

'Gainst  Westmoreland's  fierce  heir.  4^1 


HARDYKNUIE. 


And  Makolm,  Hght  of  foot  as  stag 

That  nins  in  forest  wild. 
Get  me  my  thousands  three  of  men 

Well  bred  to  sword  and  shield  : 
Bring  me  mj  horse  and  hami8ine» 

My  blade  of  mettal  clear. 
If  faes  but  ken'd  the  hand  it  bare. 

They  soon  had  fled  for  fear. 


Farewell  my  dame  sae  peerless  good, 

(And  took  her  by  the  hand,) 
Fairer  to  me  in  age  you  seem, 

Than  maids  for  beauty  fam'd. 
My  youngest  son  shall  here  remain 

To  guud  these  stately  towers. 
And  shut  the  silver  bolt  that  keeps 

Sae  fast  your  painted  bowers. 


And  first  she  wet  her  comely  cheiks. 

And  then  her  boddioe  screen. 
Her  silken  cords  of  twirtle  twist. 

Well  plett  with  silver  sheen ; 
And  apron  set  with  mony  a  dice 

Of  needle-wark  sae  rare. 
Wove  by  nae  hand,  as  ye  may  guess. 

Save  that  of  Fairly  fair. 


And  he  has  ridden  o'er  muir  and  moss. 

O'er  hills  and  mony  a  glen. 
When  he  came  to  a  woimded  knight 

Making  a  heavy  mane ; 
**  Here  maun  I  lye,  here  maun  I  dye. 

By  treacherie's  false  guiles  ; 
Witless  I  was  that  e'er  ga  faith 

To  wicked  woman's  smilesJ 


» 


'<  Sir  knight,  gin  you  were  in  mj  bower, 

To  lean  on  silken  seat. 
My  lady's  kindly  care  you'd  prove. 

Who  ne'er  knew  deadly  hate ; 
Herself  wou'd  watch  you  a'  the  day. 

Her  maids  a  dead  of  night ; 
And  Fairly  fair  your  heart  wou'd  chear 
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Arise  vomig  kiiight»  and  mount  jour  stead, 

Fulllowns  the  shynand  day  : 
Choose  frae  my  menzie  whom  ye  please 

To  lead  you  on  the  way." 
With  smileiess  look,  and  visage  wan 

The  wounded  knight  reply  d, 
**  Kind  chieftain,  your  intent  pursue. 

For  here  I  maun  abyde. 


To  me  nae  after  day  nor  night 

Can  e're  be  sweet  or  fair. 
But  soon  beneath  some  draping  tree, 

Gauld  death  shall  end  my  care." 
With  him  nae  pleading  mi^ht  prevail ; 

Brave  Hardyknute  to  gam 
With  fairest  words,  and  reason  strong, 

Strave  courteously  in  vain. 


Syne  he  has  gane  far  hynd  out  o'er 

Lord  Chattan's  land  sae  wide ; 
That  lord  a  worthy  wight  was  ay, 

When  faes  his  courage  sey'd  : 
Of  Pictish  race  bv  momer's  side. 

When  Picts  ml  d  Caledon, 
Lord  Chattan  ckim'd  the  princely  maid. 

When  he  sav'd  Pictish  crown. 


Now  with  his  fierce  and  stalwart  train, 

He  reach'd  a  rising  hight, 
Qnhair  braid  encampit  on  the  dale, 

Norss  menzie  lay  in  sicht. 
*'  Yonder  my  vahant  sons  and  feirs 

Our  raging  revers  wait 
On  the  unoonquert  Scottish  sward 

To  try  with  us  their  fate. 


Make  orisons  to  him  that  saVd 

Our  sauIs  upon  the  rude ; 
Syne  bravely  shaw  your  veins  are  fill'd 

With  Caledonian  blude." 
Then  fiirth  he  drew  his  trusty  glave. 

While  thousands  all  around 
Drawn  frae  their  sheaths  glanc'd  in  the  sun  : 

And  loud  the  bougies  sound. 
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To  joyn  his  king  adoiin  the  hill 

In  hast  his  merch  he  made, 
While,  playand  pibrochs,  minstrallB  meit 

Afore  hun  stately  strade, 
'*  Thrice  welcome  valiant  stoup  of  wdr» 

Thy  nations  shield  and  priae ; 
Thy  king  nae  reason  has  to  fear 

When  thou  art  hy  his  side.'' 


»» 


"When  bows  were  bent  and  darts  were  tluiwn ; 

For  thrang  scarce  oou'd  they  flee ; 
The  darts  dove  arrows  as  they  met. 

The  arrows  dart  the  tree. 
La^  did  they  rage  and  fight  fa'  fimoe^ 

With  little  skaith  to  mon. 
Bat  bloody,  bloody  was  the  field. 

Ere  that  lang  day  was  done. 


The  king  of  Scots,  that  sindle  brook'd 

The  war  that  look'd  like  play. 
Drew  his  braid  sword,  and  brake  his  bow, 

Sin  bows  seem*d  bat  delay. 
Quoth  noble  Rothsay,  '*  Mme  Fll  keep, 

I  wat  it's  bled  a  score." 
'*  Haste  up  my  merry  men,"  cry'd  the  king. 

As  he  rode  on  before. 


The  king  of  Norse  he  sought  to  find. 

With  him  to  mense  the  faught. 
But  on  his  forehead  there  did  light 

A  sharp  unsonsie  shaft ; 
As  he  bis  hand  put  up  to  feel 

The  wound,  an  arrow  keen, 
O  waefu'  chance !  there  pinn'd  his  hand 

In  midst  between  his  een. 


"  Reyenge,  revenge,"  cr3r'd  Rothsay's  heir, 

**  Your  mail-coat  sha'  na  bide 
The  strength  and  sharpness  of  my  dart :' 

Then  sent  it  through  his  side. 
Another  arrow  well  he  mark'd. 

It  pierc'd  his  neck  in  twa, 
4^4  Hb  hands  then  quat  the  silver  reini^ 

He  low  as  earth  did  fa'. 


»» 


"  Sair  bleids  my  liege,  sair,  mar  he  bleeds  I'' 

Again  wi*  mig^t  ne  drew 
And  gesture  drrad  his  sturdy  bow. 

Fast  the  braid  arrow  flew : 
Wae  to  the  knight  he  ettled  at ; 

Lament  now  queen  Elgreed  ; 
Hi^  dames  too  wail  your  darling's  ftll. 

His  youth  and  oomely  meed. 


'*  Take  aff,  take  aff  his  costly  jupe 

(Of  gold  well  was  it  twin'd. 
Knit  like  the  fowler's  net,  through  quhilk. 

His  steelly  harness  shin'd) 
Tftke^  Norse^  that  gift  frae  me,  and  bid 

Him  yense  the  blood  it  bears ; 
Say,  if  he  face  my  bended  bow, 

He  sure  nae  weapon  fears." 


Ptoi|d-Nox9e  with  giant  body  tall. 

Braid  shoulders  end  arms  strong, 
Cry'd,  •*  Where  is  Hardyknute  sae  fiun'd. 

And  fear'd  at  Britain's  throne : 
Tho'  Britons  tremble  at  his  name, 

I  soon  shall  make  him  wail. 
That  e^er  my  sword  was  made  sae  sharp, 

Sae  saft  ms  coat  of  mail." 


That  braff  his  stout  heart  cou'd  na  bide. 

It  lent  nim  youthfu'  micht : 
**  I'm  Hardyknute ;  this  day,"  he  cry'd, 

**  To  Scotland's  king  I  heght 
To  lay  thee  low,  as  horses  hoof ; 

My  word  I  mean  to  keep." 
Syne  with  the  first  stroke  e'er  he  strake. 

He  garr'd  his  body  bleed. 


Norss'  een  like  gray  gosehawk's  stair^d  wyld, 

He  sigh'd  wi'  shame  and  spite ; 
"  Disgrac'd  is  now  my  far-fam'd  arm 

That  left  thee  power  to  strike  :" 
Then  ga'  his  beaa  a  blow  sae  fell. 

It  made  him  doun  to  stoup, 
As  laigh  as  he  to  ladies  us'd  ^^5 

In  courtly  guise  to  lout. 
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Fu'  soon  he  rais'd  his  bent  bodj. 

His  bow  he  maiTell*d  sair. 
Sin  blows  tiU  then  on  him  but  dan^d 

As  touch  of  Fairly  fair : 
Norse  marvell'd  too  as  sair  as  he 

To  see  his  stately  look  ; 
Sae  soon  as  e'er  he  strake  a  fae, 

Sae  soon  his  life  he  took. 


Where  like  a  fire  to  heather  set, 

Banld  Thomas  did  adyanoe, 
Ane  sturdy  fae  with  look  enrag'd 

Up  toward  him  did  prance  ; 
He  spurr'd  his  steid  through  thickest  ranks 

The  hardy  youth  to  aueU, 
Wha  stood  unmoy'd  at  his  approach 

His  fiiry  to  repell. 


''That  short  brown  shaft  sae  meanly  trimm'd« 

Looks  like  poor  Scotlands  gear. 
But  dreadfuU  seems  the  rusty  point  I' 

And  loud  he  leugh  in  iear. 
**  Oft  Britons  hood  has  oimm'd  its  shine  ; 

This  point  cut  short  their  vaunt :" 
Syne  pierc'd  the  boasters  bearded  cheek ; 

Nae  time  he  took  to  taunt 
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Short  while  he  in  his  saddle  swang, 

His  stirrup  was  nae  stay, 
Sae  feeble  hang  his  unbent  knee 

Sure  taiken  he  was  fey : 
Swith  on  the  harden't  clay  he  fell. 

Bight  far  was  heard  the  thud : 
But  Thomas  look't  nae  as  he  lay 

All  waltering  in  his  blud : 

With  careless  gesture,  mind  unmoT't* 

On  rode  he  north  the  plain ; 
His  seem  in  throng  of  fiercest  strife 

When  winner  ay  the  same : 
Not  yet  his  heart  dames  dimplet  cheek 

Could  mease  soft  love  to  bruik. 
Till  vengefu'  Ann  return' d  his  scorn, 

Then  languid  grew  his  luik. 


HARDYKNUTE. 


In  thraws  of  death,  with  walowit  che 

All  panting  on  the  plain, 
The  fainting  corps  of  warriours  lay, 

Ne're  to  arise  again ; 
Ne're  to  return  to  native  land, 

Nae  mair  with  blithsome  sounds 
To  boast  the  glories  of  the  day. 

And  shaw  their  shining  wounds. 


t 
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On  Norways  coast  the  widowit  dame 

May  wash  the  rocks  with  tears. 
May  umff  luik  ow'r  the  shipless  seas 

jiefor  ner  mate  appears. 
Cease,  Emma,  cease  to  hope  in  vain 

Thy  lord  lyes  in  the  clay ; 
The  valiant  Scots  nae  revers  thole 

To  carry  life  away.  -  \ 


Here  on  a  lee,  where  stands  a  cross 

Set  up  for  monument. 
Thousands  fu'  fierce  that  summer's  day 

Fill'd  keen  war's  black  intent. 
Let  Scots,  while  Scots,  praise  Hardyknute, 

Let  Norse  the  name  ay  dread. 
Ay  how  he  faught,  aft  how  he  spar'd. 

Shall  latest  ages  read. 

Now  loud  and  chill  blew  th'  westlin  wind, 

Sair  beat  the  heavy  shower. 
Mirk  grew  the  night  ere  Hardyknute 

Wan  near  his  stately  tower. 
His  tow'r  that  us'd  wi'  torches  blaze 

To  shine  sae  far  at  night, 
Seem'd  now  as  black  as  mourning  weed, 

Nae  marvel  sair  he  sigh'd. 


**  There's  nae  light  in  my  lady's  bower. 

There's  nae  light  in  my  ha  ; 
Nae  blink  shines  round  my  Fairly  fiedr, 

Nor  ward  stands  on  mywa' ; 
What  bodes  it  ?  Robert,  Thomas,  say  ;"— 

Nae  answer  fitts  their  dread. 
**  Stand  back,  my  sons,  I'le  be  your  guide  i** 

But  by  they  past  with  speed.  ' 
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"  As  fut  Ptb  sped  owre  ScoUanda  &ea,** — 

There  ceu'd  dIb  brag  of  war, 
Sair  sham'd  ta  mind  ouriit  but  hia  dame. 

And  maiden  Faihly  Air. 
Black  fear  he  Mt,  but  what  to  fear 

He  wiat  nae  jet ;  wi'  dread 
Sair  shook  hia  body,  aair  hu  timba. 

And  a'  the  wamor  fled. 


VAJ.ENTINK  AND  URSINE. 


The  king  of  France  that  morning  fair 
He  woold  a  hunting  ride ; 

To  Artois  forest  prancing  forth 
In  all  his  princelje  pnde. 

To  grace  his  sports  a  oourtl j  train 

(jt  gallant  peers  attend  ; 
And  with  their  loud  and  cheerful  cryes 

The  hills  and  yalleys  rend. 

Through  the  deep  forest  swift  the^  pass. 
Through  woods  and  thickets  wud ; 

When  down  within  a  lonely  dell 
They  found  a  new-horn  child ; 

All  in  a  scarlet  kercher  lay'd 

Of  silk  so  fine  and  thin ; 
A  golden  mantle  wrapt  him  round, 

Pinn'd  with  a  silver  pin. 

The  sudden  sight  surpriz'd  them  all ; 
;  The  courtiers  gather'd  round ; 

They  look,  th^  call,  the  mother  seek  ; 
I  No  mother  could  he  found. 

■ 

At  length  the  king  himself  drew  near. 
And  as  he  gazing  stands^ 
I  The  pretty  babe  look'd  up  and  smil'd. 

And  stretch*d  his  little  hands. 

Now,  by  the  rood,  king  Pepin  says. 
This  child  is  passing  fair ; 

I  wot  he  is  of  gentle  blood ; 
Perhaps  some  prince's  heir. 

6oe  bear  him  home  unto  my  oour 
With  all  the  care  ye  may  : 

Let  him  be  christen'd  Valentine, 
In  honour  of  this  day  : 

And  look  me  out  some  canning  nurse ; 

Well  nurtured  let  him  bee ; 
Nor  ought  be  wanting  that  becomes 

A  baurn  of  high  degree. 

They  look'd  him  out  a  cunning  nurse  i 

Ajid  nurtur'd  well  was  hee ; 
Nor  ought  was  wanting  that  became 
480  A  bairn  of  high  degree. 
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ThuB  grewe  the  litde  Valentiney 

BeloVd  of  kinff  and  peers ; 
And  shewed  in  aU  he  spake  or  did 

A  wit  beyond  his  years. 

Bat  chief  in  gallant  feates  of  anna 

He  did  himself  advance. 
That  ^re  he  grewe  to  man's  estate 

He  had  no  peere  in  France. 

And  now  the  early  downe  began 

To  shade  his  youthful  chin ; 
When  Valentine  was  dubb'd  a  knight, 

Tliat  he  might  glory  win. 

A  boon,  |i  boon,  my  gracious  liege, 

I  beg  a  boon  of  thee  I 
The  first  adyenture  that  befiUls, 

May  be  reserved  for  mee. 

The  first  adyenture  shall  be  thine ; 

The  king  did  smiling  say. 
Nor  many  days,  when  lo !  there  came 

Three  palmers  dad  in  graye. 

Help,  gracious  lord,  they  weeping  say'd; 

And  knelt,  as  it  was  meet : 
From  ^urtoys  forest  we  be  come, 

"With  weak  and  wearye  feet 

Within  those  deep  and  dreary  woods 

There  wends  a  savage  boy ; 
Whose  fierce  and  mortal  rage  doth  yield 

Thy  subjects  dire  annoy. 

'Mong  ruthless  beares  he  sure  was  bred ; 

He  lurks  within  their  den : 
With  beares  he  lives,  with  beares  he  feeds, 

And  drinks  the  blood  of  men. 

To  more  than  savage  strencth  he  jobs 

A  more  than  human  skiU ; 
For  arms,  ne  cunning  uMiy  suffice 

His  cruel  rage  to  still : 

Up  then  rose  sir  Valentine, 

And  claim'd  that  arduous  deed* 

Go  forth  and  conauer,  say'd  the  Ung^ 

And  great  ahall  be  thy  meed. 
St 
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Well  mounted  on  a  milk-wUte  Meed, 
His  armoiir  white  as  snow ; 

As  well  beseemed  a  Tirgin  knight. 
Who  ne'er  had  fbught  a  fbe  : 

To  Artoys  forest  he  repairs 
With  all  the  haste  he  maj ; 

And  soon  he  spies  the  savage  yooth 
A  rending  of  his  prey. 

His  unkempt  hair  all  Instted  hung 
His  shaggy  shoulders  tound : 

His  eager  eye  all  iiery  glow'd  ; 
His  face  with  fiiiy  frown'd. 

like  eades'  talons  grew  his  nails ; 

His  famhs  were  thick  and  strong  i 
And  dreadful  was  the  knotted  oak 

He  bare  widi  him  illong. 

Soon  as  sir  Yslentine  approach'^. 
He  starts  with  sudden  spring ; 

And  yelling  forth  a  hideous  howl. 
He  made  the  forests  Hbg. 

As  wken  a  tyger  fierce  and  fell 
Hath  spyed  a  passing  rbe, 

And  leaps  at  once  upon  his  throat ; 
So  sprung  the  savage  foe ; 

So  lightly  leap*d  with  fhrious  force 
The  gentle  knight  to  seize : 

But  met  his  tall  uplifted  spear. 
Which  sunk  him  on  his  knees. 

A  second  stroke  so  stiff  kaA  stem 
Had  laid  the  savage  low  i 

But  springing  up,  he  raised  his  dub. 
And  aim*d  a  dreadful  blow. 

The  watchful  warrior  bent  his  head. 
And  shun'd  the  coming  stroke ; 

Upon  his  taper  spear  it  ^1, 
And  sll  to  shivers  \)roke. 

Then  lighting  nimbly  from  his  steed. 

He  drew  his  burnisht  briand : 
.The  savage  quick  as  lightning  flew 
***^  To  wrest  it  from  his  hind. 
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Three  times  he  grasp'd  the  alrer  hilt ; 

Three  tunes  he  felt  the  blade ; 
Three  times  it  fell  with  furious  feice ; 

Three  ghastly  wounds  it  made. 

Now  with  redoubled  rage  he  roar'd ; 

His  eje-ball  flashed  with  fire ; 
Each  hairy  limb  with  fury  shook, 

And  all  his  heart  was  ire. 

Then  closing  fast  with  furious  gripe 

He  dasp'd  the  champion  round. 
And  with  a  strong  and  sudden  twist, 

He  laid  him  on  the  ground. 

But  soon  the  knight,  with  actiye  springs 

O'ertnmed  his  hairy  foe ; 
And  now  between  their  sturdy  fists 

Fast  many  a  bruising  blow. 

They  roU'd  and  grappled  on  the  groun 

And  there  they  struggled  long : 
Skilful  and  actiye  was  the  knight ; 

The  savage  he  was  strong. 

But  brutal  force  and  savage  strength 

To  art  and  skill  must  yield : 
Sir  Yidentme  at  length  prevail'd. 

And  won  the  well-fought  field. 

Then  binding  strait  his  oonquer'd  foe 

Fast  with  an  iron  chain ; 
He  tyes  him  to  his  horse's  tail. 

And  leads  him  o'er  the  plam. 

To  court  his  hairy  cantive  soon 

Sir  Valentine  doth  bring ; 
And  kneeling  downe  upon  nis  knee. 

Presents  mm  to  the  king. 

With  loss  of  blood  and  loss  of  strength 

The  savage  tamer  erew ; 
And  to  sir  Valentine  became 

A  servant  try'd  and  true* 

« 

And  'cause  with  beares  he  erst  was  bred^ 

Ursine  they  call  his  name ; 
A  name  which  unto  future  times 

The  Muses  shall  proclaime.  ^.^ 
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PABT  THB  SBOOND. 

In  high  renown  with  prince  and  peere 

Now  tiVd  air  Valentine ; 
His  hia^  renown  with  prince  and  peere 

Ma£  envioaa  hearta  repine. 

It  chanc'd  the  king  upon  a  daj 
PrepMr'd  a  .somptooas  feast : 

And  there  came  lords,  and  dain^  dames. 
And  inanj  a  nohle  gaest. 

Amid  Uieir  cups,  that  freelj  flow'd« 

Their  reTelnr  and  mirth, 
A  yoathfiil  knight  tax'd  Yalentme, 

Of  base  and  doabtfbl  birth. 

The  foul  reproach,  so  crossly  nig'd. 
His  generous  heart  did  wound ; 

And  strait  he  yow'd  he  ne'er  would  rest 
Till  he  his  parents  found. 

Then  bidding  king  and  peers  adieu, 

Earlj  one  summer's  daj. 
With  faithfol  Ursine  by  ms  side. 

From  court  he  took  lus  way. 

(/er  hill  and  Tallej,  moss  and  moor. 
For  many  a  day  they  pass ; 

At  length,  upon  a  moated  lake, 
Th^  found  a  bridge  of  brass* 

B^ond  it  rose  a  castle  fair, 

1 -built  of  marble  stone  : 
The  battlements  were  giH  with  goldt 

And  glittered  in  the  sun. 

Beneath  the  biidce,  with  strange  deyioe, 
A  hundred  beUs  were  hung ; 

That  man  nor  beast  might  pass  thereon. 
But  strait  their  larum  rung. 

This  quickly  found  the  youthful  pair. 
Who  boldly  crossing  o'er. 

The  jangling  sound  bedeait  their  ears. 
And  rung  from  shore  to  shore. 

Quick  at  the  sound  the  castle  gates 

Unlock'd  and  opened  wide. 
And  strait  a  grant  huge  and  grim 
464  Stalk'd  forth  with  stately  pride. 
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Now  yield  you,  caittffii»  to  my  will ; 

He  cried  with  hideous  roar ; 
Or  else  the  wolyes  shall  eat  your  flesh. 

And  ravens  drink  your  gore. 

Vain  hoaster,  said  the  youthful  knight, 

I  scorn  thy  threats  and  thee  : 
I  trust  to  force  thy  hrazen  gates, 
•  And  set  thy  captives  free. 

Then  putting  spurs  unto  his  steed. 

He  aim'd  a  dreadful  thrust ; 
The  spear  against  the  gyant  glanc'd^ 

And  caus'd  the  blood  to  burst. 

Mad  and  outrageous  with  the  pain. 

He  whirFd  his  mace  of  steel ; 
The  very  wind  of  such  a  blow 

Had  made  the  champion  reel. 

It  haply  mist ;  and  now  the  knight 

His  flittering  sword  displa^r'd ; 
And  ricubog  round  with  whirlwind  speed 

Oft  made  him  feel  the  blade. 

As  when  a  large  and  monstrous  oak 

Unceasii^  axes  hew : 
So  fast  around  the  pant's  limbs 

The  blows  quick-darting  flew. 

As  when  the  boughs  with  hideous  fal 

Some  hapless  woodman  crush  : 
With  such  a  force  the  enormous  foe 

Did  on  the  champion  rush. 

*  * 

A  fearfhl  blow,  alas  I  there  came. 

Both  horse  and  knight  it  took. 
And  laid  them  senseless  in  the  dust ; 

So  fatal  was  the  stroke. 

Then  smiling  forth  a  hideous  grin. 

The  gyant  strydes  in  haste. 
And,  stooping,  aims  a  second  stroke : 

**  Now  caytiff  breathe  thy  last ! " 

But  ere  it  fell,  two  thundering  blows 

Upon  his  scull  descend : 
From  Ursine's  knotty  club  they  catne    ' 

Who  ran  to  save  his  Mend.  486 
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Down  fosk  tbt  gjant  gaping 

And  rolling  his  grim  eyes : 
The  hdry  yonth  repeats  bis  blows : 

He  gasps,  be  groans,  be  dies, 

Qoickly  sir  Yilentine  reviT'd 

With  Ursine's  timely  care  : 
And  now  to  searcb  the  castle  walls 

The  venturous  youths  repair. 

The  blood  snd  bones  of  murder'd  knights 

.They  found  where'er  they  came ; 
At  length  within  a  lonely  cell 
They  saw  a  mournful  dame. 

• 

Her  gentle  eyes  were  dim'd  with  tears ; 

Her  cheeks  were  pale  with  woe : 
And  long  sir  Valentme  besought 

Her  doleful  tale  to  know. 

''  Alas  I  young  knight,''  she  weejring  said. 

Condole  my  wretched  fate ; 
A  chfldless  mother  here  you  see ; 

A  wife  without  a  mate. 

''These  twenty  winters  here  forlorn, 
Ftc  drawn  my  hated  breath ; 

Sole  witness  of  a  monster's  crimes. 
And  wishing  aye  for  death. 

**  Know,  I  am  sister  of  a  king. 

And  in  mr  early  ^ears 
Was  marriea  to  a  mighty  prince. 

The  fiiirest  of  his  peers. 

«'  With  him  I  sweetly  liT'd  in  lore 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day : 
When  lo  I  a  foul  and  treacherous  priest 

Y-wrought  our  love's  decay. 

**  His  seeming. goodness  wan  him  pow'r } 

He  had  his  master's  ear : 
And  long  to  me  and  all  the  world 

He  did  a  saint  jqppear. 

«  One  day,  when  we  were  all  alone. 

He  proffered  odious  love : 
The  wretch  with  horror  I  repuls'd^ 

And  from  my  presence  drove. 
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**  Qe  ftigjii'd  remone,  and  ptoouu  h^i. 

His  crime  I'd  not  reveal : 
Wbidit  for  his  seeming  penitence^ 

I  pronds'd  to  conceal. 

f'Dntli  treason,  viDainj,  and  wrong, 
Mj  goodness  he  repay'd : 

With  jealous  doubts  he  fill'd  my  lord. 
And  me  to.  woe  betray'd. 

**  He  hid  a  slaye  within  mj  bed, 
Then  rais'd  a  bitter  crj.  * 

My  lord,  possest  with  rage,  condemned 
Me,  all  unheard,  to  dye. 

**  But,  'caq^e  I  then  was  great  \vith  child. 
At  length  my  life  he  spar'd : 

But  bad  me  instant  quit  the  realme, 
One  trusty  knight  my  guard. 

}  "  Forth  on  my  journey  I  depart, 

{  Opprest  with  grief  and  woe ; 

And  toVrds  my  brother's  distant  court. 
With  breaking  heart  I  goe. 


**  Long  time  thro'  sundry  foreign  lands 

We  slowly  pace  along : 
At  lenffth,  within  a  forest  wild, 

I  feu  in  labour  strong. 

**  And  while  the  knight  for  succour  sought. 

And  left  me  there  forlorn. 
My  childbed  pains  so  fast  increast, 

Two  loTcly  Doys  were  bom. 

''The  eldest  £ur,  and  smooth,  as  snow 

Thai  tips  the  mountain  hoar : 
Theyounger's  little  body  rough 

With  hairs  was  cover'd  o'er. 

''But  h^re  afresh  begin  my  woes ; 

While  tender  care  I  took 
To  shield  my  eldest  from  the  cold. 

And  wrap  him  in  my  cloak, 

! 

i  "  A  prowlins  bear  burst  from  the  wood, 

•  And  sei/d  my  younger  son ; 

,Affection  lent  my  wealmess  wings, 

And  after  them  I  run.  ^^7 


"  Bat  all*  forewearied,  weak,  and  sjpent^ 

I  qnicldy  swooned  awaj : 
And  there  beneath  the  greenwood  shade 

Long  thne  I  lifdess  laj. 

**  At  length  the  knight  broo^t  me  relief 
And  rais'd  me  from  the  groond 

But  neither  oi  mj  pretty  babes 
Conld  ever  more  be  found* 

And^hile  in  search  we  wandered  ftr. 

We  met  that  gyant  grim ; 
Who  ruthless  slew  mj  trvatj  knight. 

And  bare  me  off  with  him. 

"  But  charm'd  by  heair'n,  or  else  mj  griefs^ 

He  offered  me  no  wrong ; 
Save  that  within  these  lonely  walls 

Tre  been  immnr'd  so  long/' 

Now,  snrely,  said  the  youthful  knight. 

Yon  are  lady  Bellisance, 
Wife  to  the  Grecian  Emperor  : 
Tour  brother's  king  of  France. 

For  in  your  royal  brother^s  court 

Myself  my  breeding  had  ; 
Where  oft  the  story  of  your  woes 

Hath  made  my  bosom  sad. 

If  so,  know  your  accuser's  dead. 
And  dying  own'd  his  crime ; 

And  long  your  lord  hath  sought  you  out. 
Thro'  eyeiy  foreign  clime. 

And  when  no  tidings  he  could  learn 
Of  his  much-wronged  wife ; 

He  Yow'd  thenceforth  within  his  court 
To  lead  a  liermit's  life. 

Now  heaven  is  kind ;  the  lady  said ; 

And  dropt  a  joyful  tear : 
Shall  I  once  more  behold  my  lord? 

That  lord  I  loye  so  dear  ? 

But  madam,  said  sir  Valentinef 

And  knelt  upon  his  knee : 
Know  you  the  cloak  what  wrapt  your  babe^ 
433  K  you  the  same  should  see  7 
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And  pulling  forth  the  cloak  of  gold. 
In  which  himself  was  found  ; 

The  lady  gave  a  budden  shriek. 
And  fainted  on  the  ground. 

But  by  his  pious  care  reTiv'd« 
His  tale  she  heard  anon ; 

And  soon  hy  other  tokens  found 
He  was  indeed  her  son 


But  who's  this  hairy  jouth  7  she  said : 

He  much  resembles  thee  : 
The  bear  devour'd  my  younger  son. 

Or  sure  that  son  were  he. 

Madam,  this  youth  with  bears  was  bred. 
And  rear'd  within  their  den. 

But  recollect  ye  any  mark 
To  know  your  son  again  7 

Upon  his  little  side,  quoth  she. 

Was  stampt  a  bloody  rose. 
Here,  lady,  see  the  crimson  mark 

Upon  his  body  grows  I 

Then  clasping  both  her  newfound  sons 
She  bath'd  their  cheeks  with  tears  r 

And  soon  towards  her  brother's  court 
Her  joyful  course  she  steers. 

What  pen  can  paint  long  Pepin's  joy. 

His  sister  then  restored  \ 
And  soon  a  messenger  was  sent 

To  chear  her  drooping  lord. 

Who  came  in  late  with  all  his  peers. 
To  fetch  her  home  to  Greece ; 

Where  many  happy  years  they  reign'd 
In  perfect  loye  and  peace. 


To  them  sir  Ursine  did  succeed 
And  long  the  scepter  bare. 

Sir  Valentine  he  stay*d  in  Fra 
And  was  his  uncle's  heir. 
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ISTEN  lords,  in  bower  and  hall, 

I  sing  the  wonderous  birth 
Of  brave  St.  George,  whose  valorous  arm 

Rid  moniten  from  the  «aith. 


TBE  BIRT]B[  (^  ST.  GEORGE. 


Distressed  ladies  to  relieve 
He  trayell'd  many  a  day. 

In  honour  of  the  Christian  faith» 
Which  shall  endure  for  aye. 

In  Coventry  some  time  did  dwell 
A  knight  of  worthy  fame,  . 

Hk;h  steward  of  this  nohle  realme ; 
Lord  Albret  was  his  name. 


He  had  to  wife  a  nrincely  dame, 
Whose  beauty  aid  ezoeU. 
)  This  Tirtaoiis  lady,  bdng  with  child, 

I  In  sodden  sadness  felL 

.  For  thirty  nights  no  sooner  sleep 

Had  clos'd  her  wakefbl  eyes. 
But,  )o  I  a  fbol  and  fearfbl  dream 
Her  fancy  would  surprizes 

She  dreaiht  a  draj;on  fierce  and  fell 

Conceived  withm  her  womb ; 
Whose  motrtal  fangs  her  body  rent 

Ere  he  to  life  could  come. 

All  woe^begone,  and  sad  was  she ; 

She  nourisbt  constant  woe : 
Yet  strove  to  hide  it  from  -her  lord, 

Lest  he  should  sorrow  know. 

In  vaine  she  strove ;  her  tender  lord. 

Who  watch'd  her  slightest  look, 
Discovei^d  soon  her  secret  pain. 

And  soon  that  pain  partook. 

And  when  to  him  the  fearful  cause 

She  weeping  did  impart, 
With  kindest  speech  he  strove  to  heal 

The  anguish  of  her  heart. 

Be  comforted,  my  lady  dear. 

Those  pearly  drops  refrain ; 
Betide  me  wed,  betide  me  woe, 

I'll  try  to  ease  thy  pain. 

And  for  this  foul  and  fearful  dream. 
That  eauseth  all  thy  woe, 
I  Trust  me  I'll  travel  far  away 

!  But  I'll  the  meaning  knowe,  ^^^ 
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Then  gmng  many  a  fond  embracey 
And  sheddine  many  a  teare. 

To  the  weird  kdy  of  the  woods, 
He  pnrpos'd  to  repaire. 

To  the  weird  lady  of  the  woods. 

Full  lonff  and  many  a  day. 
Thro'  lonely  shades  and  thickets  rough 

He  winds  his  weary  way. 

At  length  he  reach'd  a  dreary  dell 
'With  dismal  yews  overhung ; 

Where  cypress  spred  its  mournful  boug^ 
And  poisonous  nightshade  sprung. 

No  chearful  gleams  here  pierc'd  the  gloom. 
He  heard  no  chearful  sound ; 

But  shrill  night-rarens*  yelling  scream. 
And  serpents  hissing  rouna. 

The  shriek  of  fiends  and  damned  ghosts 

Ran  howling  thro'  his  ear; 
A  chilling  horror  froee  his  heart, 

Tho'  &  unus'd  to  fear. 

Three  times  he  strives  to  win  his  way. 
And  pierce  those  sickly  dews : 

Three  tmies  to  bear  his  trembUng  corse 
His  knocking  knees  refuse. 

At  length  upon  his  beating  breast 

He  signs  the  holy  crosse ; 
And,  rouzing  w  his  wonted  might. 

He  treads  th  unhalloVd  mosse. 

Beneath  a  pendant  craggy  cliff. 

All  vaulted  Uke  a  grave. 
And  opening  in  the  solid  rock. 

He  found  the  inchanted  cave. 

An  iron  gate  dos'd  up  the  mouth. 

All  hioeous  and  forlome  ; 
And,  fasten'd  by  a  silver  chain. 

Near  hung  a  brazed  home. 

Their  *yffena^  up  a  secret  prayer. 
Three  times  he  blowes  amaine  t 
Three  times  a  deep  and  hollow  sound 
^^  Did  answer  him  againe. 
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Sir  Knifi;ht»  thy  lady  beares  a  80ii» 
Who,  like  a  dragon  bright, 
Shall  prove  most  dreadful  to  his  foes. 
And  terrible  in  fight. ' 

His  name  adyaac'd  in  ^ture  times 

On  banners  shaU  be  worn  z 
But  lo  I  thy  lady's  life  must  passe 

Before  he  can  be  born."  . 

All  sore  opprest  with  fear  and  doubt 

Long  time  lord  Albret  stood ; 
At  length  he  winds  his  doubtful  way 

Back  thro'  the  dreary  wood. 

Eager  to  clasp  his  loyely  dame 

Then  fast  he  trayels  back  : 
But  when  he  reach'd  his  castle  gate, 

His  gate  was  hung  with  black. 

In  every  court  and  hall  he  found 

A  sullen  silence  reigne ; 
Save  where,  amid  the  lonely  towers. 

He  heard  her  maidens'  plaine ; 

And  bitterly  lament  and  weep. 

With  many  agrieyous  grone : 
Then  sore  his  bleeding  heart  misgave. 

His  lady's  life  was  gone. 

'With,  faultering  step  he  enters  in, 

Tet  half  afraid  to  goe  ; 
With  trembling  voice  asks  why  they  grieve, 

Tet  fears  the  cause  to  knowe. 


**  Three  times  the  sun  hath  rose  and  set ; 

They  said,  then  sto^t  to  weep : 
*'  Since  heaven  hath  laid  thy  lady  deare 

In  death's  eternal  sleep. 

"  For,  ah  I  in  travel  sore  she  fell. 

So  sore  that  she  must  dye ; 
Unless  some  shrewd  and  cunning  leedi 

Could  ease  her  presentlye. 

But  when  a  canning  leeche  was  fet, 

Too  soon  declared  he. 
She,  or  her  babe  must  lose  its  life ; 

Both  saved  could  not  be* 
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Now  take  m^  life,  thy  lady  nid. 

My  little  infimt  save : 
And  O  commend  me  to  my  lord. 

When  I  Km  laid  in  gnre. 

O  tell  him  how  that  piecioiiB  habe 

Cost  him  a  tender  wife ; 
And  teach  my  aon  to  lian  her  name. 

Who  died  to  save  hia  life. 

Then  calling  still  upon  thy  namc^ 
And  praymf  atill  for  thee ; 

Without  lepinmg  or  complaiia^ 
Her  gentle  aom  did  flee." 

What  tongne  can  paint  lord  Allnct's  woe. 

The  bitter  tean  he  ahed. 
The  bitter  jpanga  that  wnmg  hia  heart, 

To  find  hia  lady  dead  ? 

He  beat  hia  breast :  he  tore  his  hair ; 

And  shedding  many  a  tear. 
At  length  he  am  to  see  his  son ; 

The  son  that  cost  so  dear. 

New  aorrows  seis'd  the  damseOs  all : 
At  length  thcr  fimlterinjr  say; 

''Alas  I  my  lord,  how  shafi  we  tell? 
Thy  son  is  stoln  away. 

Fair  as  the  sweetest  flower  of  spring. 
Such  was  his  inBmt  mien: 

And  on  lus  little  body  stampt 
Three  wondrous  marks  were  seen: 

A  blood-red  cross  was  on  his  am ; 

A  dragon  on  his  breast ; 
A  little  garter  all  of  gold 

Was  round  his  leg  ejq>rest. 

Three  caiefuU  nurses  we  provide 

Our  little  lord  to  keep  t 
One  gave  bim  sucke,  one  gaye  lum  food 

And  one  did  lull  to  sleep. 

But  lo  r  all  in  the  dead  ot  night, 

We  heard  a  fearfvd  sound : 
Loud  thunder  clajpt ;  tibe  castle  shook  i 
4S4  And  lightning  fla^t  around. 


Bead  with  afiright  at  first  we  lay; 

But  rousing  up  anon. 
We  ran  to  see  our  little  lord  i 

Our  little  lord  was  gone ! 

But  how  or  where  we  could  not  tell ; 

For  lying  on  the  ground. 
In  deep  and  magic  slumhers  laid. 

The  nurses  there  we  found  • 

O  erief  on  gnef  1  lord  Albret  said : 
No  more  bis  tongue  cou'd  say. 

When  fiJHng  in  a  £adly  swoone, 
Long  time  he  lifeless  lay. 

At  length  restored  to  life  and  sense 

He  nourisht  endless  woe. 
No  future  joy  his  heart  could  taste* 

No  future  comfort  know. 

So  withers  on  the  mountain  top 

A  fair  and  stately  oake» 
Whose  yigorous  arms  are  borne  away 

By  some  rude  thunder-stroke* 

At  leneth  the  castle  irksome  grew. 
He  loathes  his  wonted  home  ; 

His  native  country  he  forsakes. 
In  foreign  lands  to  roame. 

There  up  and  downe  he  wandered  fiur. 

Clad  m  a  palmer's  gown : 
'nil  his  brown  locks  grew  white  as  wool. 

His  beard  as  thisile  down. 

At  length,  all  wearied,  down  in  death 

He  hiid  his  reverend  head. 
Meantime  amid  the  kmely  wilds 

His  httle  son  was  bred. 


There  the  wdrd  lady  of  the  woods 

Had  home  him  far  away. 
And  train'd  him  up  in  feates  of  armcs. 

And  every  martial  play. 
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[From  ModMnrdri  •Wm^Mkj/} 

O  HVABD  ye  o*  Sir  James  the  Bose^ 

The  young  heir  o'  Boleighan? 
For  he  has  killed  a  gallfmt  sqaire. 

And  his  fnends  are  out  to  take  hiou 

• 
Now  he*8  gone  to  the  house  of  Marr, 

Where  the  Nourice  was  his  leman; 
To  seek  his  dear  he  did  repair, 

Thinking  she  would  befriend  him. 

<  Where  are  ye  going,  Sir  James?*  she  says; 
*  Or  where  now  are  you  riding? 

*  Oh,  I  am  bound  to  a  foreign  land» 

For  now  I'm  under  hiding. 

Where  shall  I  go,  where  shall  I  run, 
Where  shall  I  go  to  hide  me? 

For  I  have  kill'd  a  gallant  squire. 
And  they're  seeking  to  slay  me.' 

*  O  go  ye  down  to  yon  ale-house 

And  I'll  there  pay  your  lawin'; 
And  if  I  be  a  maiden  true, 
m  meet  you  in  the  dawinV 

*  ril  no  go  dow4  to  yon  ale-house 

For  you  to  pay  my  lawin'; 
There's  forty  shfllings-for  one  supper, 
I'll  stay  in't  till  the  dawinV 

He  turned  him  richt  and  round  about^ 
And  rowed  him  in  his  brechan; 

And  he  has  gone  to  tak'  a  sleep, 
In  the  lowlands  o'  Buleighan. 

He  had  not  weel  gone  out  o'  sight* 

Nor  was  he  past  Milstrethen, 
Till  four-and-twenty  belted  knights 
^^g  Came  riding  ower  the  Lethan. 
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*  O  have  ye  seen  Sir  James  the  Rose^ 

The  joung  heir  of  Buleighan? 
For  he  has  luUed  a  gallant  squire^ 
And  we're  sent  out  to  tak'  him/ 

*  O  I  have  seen  Sir  James,'  she  says; 

*  For  he  passed  by  here  on  Monday; 
If  the  steed  be  swift  that  he  rides  on^ 
He's  past  the  hichts  o'  Lundie.' 

As  they  rode  on  man  after  man. 
Then  she  cried  out  behind  them, 

*  If  yon  do  seek  Sir  James  the  Rose, 

111  tell  you  where  you'll  find  him/ 

*  Seek  ye  the  bank  abune  the  mill. 

In  the  lowlands  of  Buleighan; 
And  there  you'll  find  Sir  James  the  Rose^ 
Lying  sleeping  in  his  brechan. 

Ye  must  not  awake  him  out  of  sleeps 
Nor  yet  must  you  affright  him; 

Till  you  drive  a  dart  quite  through  his  hearty 
And  through  his  body  pierce  him.' 

They  sought  the  bank  abune  the  mill, 

In  the  lowlands  of  Buleighan, 
And  there  they  found  Sir  James  the  Rose^ 

Lying  sleeping  in  his  brechan. 

Up  then  spake  Sir  John  the  Grsome^ 

Who  had  the  charge  a-keeping, 

^  It  shall  ne'er  be  said,  dear  gentlemen. 

We  killed  him  when  a-sleeping.' 

They  seized  his  broad  sword  and  his  target 

^d  closely  him  surrounded; 
And  when  he  wakened  out  of  sleeps 
senses  were  confounded. 


*  O  pardon,  pardon,  gentlemen — 

Have  mercy  now  upon  me.' 

*  Such  as  you  gave,  such  you  shall  have^ 

And  so  we  fall  upon  tiiee.' 

*  Donald,  my  man,  wait  me  upon, 

And  111  gie  you  my  brechan: 
And  if  you  stay  here  till  I  die, 

Tou'U  get  my  trews  of  tartan.  497 
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There  is  fifty  pounds  in  my  pockety 
Besides  my  trews  and  brechaD, 

Tell  flet  mj  watch  and  diamond  ring. 
And  take  me  to  Loch  Largan.' 

Now  the/re  ta*en  out  his  hleediog  heart* 

And  stock  it  on  a  speir; 
Then  took  it  to  tiie  house  o*  Marr, 

And  gave  it  to  bis  deir. 

But  when  die  saw  his  bleeding  hear^ 

She  was  like  one  distraote^ 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  tore  her  hair. 

Crying,  *  O  what  have  I  acted! 

Ifs  for  your  sake^  Sir  James  the  Bose^ 
That  my  poor  heart's  a  breakiag;   * 

Cursed  be  the  day  I  did  thee  betray. 
Thou  brave  knight  o'  Buleighanf 

Then  up  she  rose*  and  forth  ahe  goeai 

And  lA  tiiat  Atal  hour, 
She  bodily  was  bone  away. 

And  never  was  seen  more. 

But  where  she  went  was  aerer  kSMf 

And  0CS  to  end  die  matter, 
A  traitor^s  end  you  may  iiBpmd 

Can  never  be  no  better. 
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Bjb  growth  was  as  the  tufted  fir, 
That  crowns  the  moimtam's  hrow ; 

And,  waying  o'er  his  shoulders  broad. 
His  locks  of  yellow  flew. 

The  chieftain  of  the  brave  dan  Boss^ 

A  firm  ondaunted  band ; 
Five  hundred  warriors  drew  thdr  iwodt 

Beneath  his  high  command. 

In  bloody  &;ht  thrice  had  he  stood, 
Agsinst  the  English  keen. 

Ere  two  and  twenty  opening  springs 
This  blooming  youth  had  seen. 

The  Mr  MatQda  dear  he  loved, 

A  maid  of  beauty  rare ; 
Ev'n  Mai^aret  on  the  Scottish  throne 

Was  never  half  so  &ir. 

Lang  had  he  wooed,  lang  she  refused* 
With  seeming  scorn  and  pride ; 

Tet  aft  her  eyes  confest  the  love 
Her  ftarful  words  denied. 

At  last  she  blest  his  well-tried  faith. 
Allowed  his  tender  claim  : 

She  vowed  to  him  her  virg^  heart 
And  owned  an  equal  flraie. 

Her  father,  Buchan's  cruel  lord. 
Their  passion  disapproved ; 

And  bade  her  wed  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 
And  leave  the  youth  she  loved. 

Ae  nicht  they  met,  as  they  were  wont. 

Deep  in  a  shady  wood. 
Where,  on  a  bank  beside  a  bum, 

A  blooming  saugh-tree  stood. 

Concealed  among  the  underwood. 

The  crafty  Donald  lay. 
The  brother  of  Sir  John  the  Graeme  ; 

To  hear  what  they  would  say. 

When  thus  the  maid  began  :  '*  My  sire 

Tour  passion  disapproves. 
And  bids  me  wed  Sir  John  the  Otneme ; 
500  So  here  must  end  our  loves. 
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"  My  father's  wiU  must  be  obeyed ; 

Nocht  boots  me  to  withstand ; 
Some  fi&irer  maid,  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Must  bless  thee  with  her  hand. 

'*  Matilda  soon  shall  be  forgot, 

And  from  thy  mind  effaced : 
But  may  that  nappiness  be  thine, 

Which  I  can  never  taste." 

*'  What  do  I  h^ar  ?  Is  thb  thy  tow  ? 

Sir  James  the  Rose  replied  : 
*'  And  wiU  Matilda  wed  the  Graeme, 

Though  sworn  to  be  my  bride  ? 

**  His  sword  shall  sooner  pierce  my  heart 

Than  reave  me  of  thy  cnarms." 
Then  claspt  her  to  his  beating  breast. 

Fast  lockt  into  his  arms. 

"  I  spdce  to  try  thy  love,"  she  said  . 

'*  I'll  ne'er  weil  man  but  thee  : 
My  grave  shall  be  my  bridal  bed. 

Ere  Graeme  my  husband  be. 

'*  Take  then,  dear  youth,  this  faithful  kb  . 

In  witness  of  my  troth ; 
And  every  plague  become  my  lot» 

That  day  I  break  my  oath  I " 

They  parted  thus  :  the  sun  was  set : 

X^  hasty  Donald  flies ; 
And,  *'  Turn  thee,  turn  thee,  beardless  youth  ! 

He  loud  insulting  cries. 

Soon  turned  about  the  fearless  chief. 

And  soon  his  sword  he  drew ; 
For  Donald's  blade,  before  his  breast» 

Had  pierced  his  tartans  through. 
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**  This  for  my  brother's  slighted  love ; 

Hb  wrongs  sit  on  my  arm." 
Three  paces  back  the  youth  retired. 

And  saved  himself  m>m  harm. 

Returning  swift,  his  hand  he  reared* 

Frae  Donald's  head  above. 
And  through  the  brain  and  crashing  boom 
sharp-edged  weapon  drove. 
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He  fUggering  reeled,  tlien  Uunbling  down 

A  Imikp  of  breatbleOT  eley : 
<<  So  fall  my  foes  r  4)uoth  Tuliaiit  Bow, 

And  stately  strode  away. 

Through  the  green-wood  he  quickly  hiso^ 

Unto  Lord  Buchan's  haU ; 
And  at  Matilda's  window  stood. 

And  llius  began  to  call :  I 


"  Art  thou  asleep^  Matilda  dear  ? 

Awake,  my  ioTe»  awake ! 
Thy  luckless  lorer  oa  thee  calls, 

A  long  farewell  to  take. 

For  I  have  slain  fierce  Donald  Graeme ; 

His  blood  is  on  my  sword : 
And  distant  are  my  faithful  men. 

Nor  can  assist  their  lord. 

fo  Skye  I'll  now  direct  ray  way,  . 

Where  my  two  brothers  bide,  j 

And  raise  the  valiant  of  the  Isles, 

To  combat  by  my  side.'' 

**  O  do  not  so,*'  the  maid  replies ;  ' 

"  With  me  till  morning  stay ; 
For  dark  and  dreary  is  the  night. 

And  dangerous  the  way 

yi  night  I'll  watcn  you  m  the  park  ; 

My  faithful  page  I'll  send. 
To  run  and  raise  the  Ross's  clan, 

Their  master  to  defend." 

Beneatn  a  bush  he  laid  him  down,  I 

And  wrapt  him  in  his  plaid  ; 
While,  trembling  for  her  lover's  fate. 

At  distance  stood  the  maid.  . 

Swift  ran  the  page  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

Till,  in  a  lonely  glen,  ! 

He  met  the  furious  Sir  John  Graeme,  j 

With  twenty  of  his  men.  ' 

**  Where  goest  thou,  little  paee  V*  he  said  I 

^  So  hie  who  did  thee  send  f 

^  \JS^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  Ross's  clan, 
6i)2  TkeiT  master  to  defend  ; 


"  For  he  hath  slain  l^r  Donald  Graeme ; 

Hiabloodisonhkaword: 
And  far,  far  distant  are  his  men. 

That  should  assist  thdr  lord/' 


"  And  has  he  slain  my  brother  dear  f" 
The  furious  Graeme  replies; 

'*  Dishonour  blast  my  name,  but  he 
By  me,  ere  morning,  dies  I 

''Tell  me,  where  is  Sir  James  the  Rosej 

I  will  thee  well  reward/' 
''He  deeps  into  Lord  Boehan's  park ; 

Matilda  is  his  guard/ 
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They  spurred  their  steeds  in  furious  mood. 

And  scoured  along  the  lee ; 
They  reacht  Lord  Buohan's  lofty  towers. 

By  dawning  of  the  day. 

MatQda  stood  without  the  gate; 

To  whom  the  Graeme  did  say, 
**  Saw  ye  Sir  James  the  Rose  last  night? 

Or  <ud  he  pass  this  way  V 

"  Last  day,  at  noon,"  Matilda  said, 
"  Sir  James  the  Bose  past  by : 

He  furious  prickt  his  sweaty  steed. 
And  onward  fast  did  hie. 

"  By  this  he  is  at  Edinburgh, 
If  horse  and  man  hold  eood." 

''  Your  page,  then,  Ued,  who  said  he  was 
Now  sleeping  in  the  wood." 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  tore  her  hair ; 

"  Brave  Rose  thou  art  betrayed ; 
And  ruined  by  those  means,"  she  cried, 

''  From  whence  I  hoped  thine  aid  1" 

By  this  the  yaliant  knight  awoke ; 

The  yirgin's  shrieks  ne  heard ; 
And  up  he  rose  and  drew  his  sword. 

Whence  the  fierce  band  appeard. 

*'  Your  sword  last  night  my  brother  slew ; 

His  blood  yet  dims  its  snine  s 
And,  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Your  blood  shall  reek  on  mine/' 
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"  Ton  word  it  well,"  the  chief  replied ; 

"  But  deeds  approve  the  man : 
Set  by  TOUT  band,  and  hand  to  hand* 

We'll  tiy  what  Taloor  can. 

"  Oft  boasting  hides  a  coward's  heart ; 

My  weighty  sword  you  fear» 
Which  shone  in  front  of  Flodden-fieH 

When  you  kept  in  the  rear." 

With  dauntless  step  he  forward  strode. 

And  dared  him  to  the  fieht : 
But  Graeme  gave  back,  andfeared  his  arm ; 

For  well  he  knew  its  might. 

Four  of  his  men,  the  bravest  four. 
Sank  down  beneath  his  sword  : 

But  still  he  scorned  the  poor  revenge. 
And  sought  their  haughty  lord. 

Behind  him  basely  came  the  Graeme, 

And  pierced  bun  in  the  side : 
Out  spouting  came  the  purple  tide. 

And  all  his  tartans  dyed. 

But  yet  his  sword  quat  not  the  grip. 

Nor  dropt  he  to  the  ground. 
Till  through  his  enemjr  s  heart  his  steel 

Had  forced  a  mortal  wound. 

Graeme,  like  a  tree  with  wind  o'erthrown, 

Fell  breathless  on  the  day ; 
And  down  beside  him  sank  the  Rose, 

And  faint  and  dying  lay. 

The  sad  Matilda  saw  him  fall : 
''01  spare  his  life  I"  sheened; 
Lord  Buchan's  daughter  begs  his  life  ; 
Let  her  not  be  denied  !" 
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Her  well-known  voice  the  hero  heard  \ 
He  raised  his  death-dosed  eyes. 

And  fizt  them  on  the  weeping  maid. 
And  weakly  thus  replies : 

"  In  vam  Matilda  b^  the  life. 

By  death's  arrest  denied  : 
My  race  is  run — adieu,  my  love" — 
604  Then  dosed  his  eyes  and  died. 
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The  BWDTd,  yet  warm,  from  his  left  nde 

'With  frantic  hand  she  drew : 
"  I  come,  Sir  Jamea  the  Rose,"  she  Gried; 

"  I  come  to  follow  you  1 " 

She  leaned  the  hilt  agunat  the  ground. 
And  bared  her  snowy  breant ; 

Then  fell  upon  her  lover's  iaoe, 
And  sank  to  endless  rest. 
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3  the  night,  and  wild  the 
And  loud  the  torrent's  roar; 
'  And  loud  the  sea  was  heard  to  doah 
Against  the  distant  shore 
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Musing  on  HMO's  metk  hapless  states 

The  loadr  hermit  lay^ 
When,  lo  1  he  heard  a  female  voice 

Lament  in  sore  dismay. 

With  hospitable  haste  he  rose, 

And  waked  his  sleeping  fire. 
And  snatching  np  a  lighted  brand, 

Forth  hied  the  rererend  sire. 

All  sad  beneath  a  nelghboaring  tree 

A  beantebns  maid  he  foond, 
Who  beat  her  breast,  and  with  her  tears 

Bedewed  the  mossy  ground « 

O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so. 

Nor  let  vain  ienn  alarm ; 
My  little  cell  shall  shelter  thee. 

And  keep  thee  safe  from  harm. 

It  is  not  fbr  myself  I  weep. 

Nor  for  myself  I  fear. 
But  for  my  dear  and  only  frieiui^ 

Who  lately  left  me  here : 

And  wltfle  some  sheltering  bower  he  sought 

T^thinf  this  lonely  wood. 
Ah  !  sore  I  fsor  his  wandering  feet 

Have  slipt  in  yonder  flood. 

O!  trust  in  Heaven,  the  hermit  said. 

And  to  my  cell  repair ; 
Doubt  not  but!  shall  find  thy  Ariend, 

And  ease  thee  of  thy  care. 

Then  climbing  np  his  rocky  stairs, 

He  scales  the  cliff  so  high. 
And  caRs  aloud  and  waves  his  light 

To  guide  the  stranger's  eye. 

Amonff  the  duckets  long  he  winds. 

With  careful  steps  and  slow, 
At  length  a  voice  returned  his  call. 

Quick  answering  from  below  : 

O  tell  me,  father,  tell  me  true. 

If  you  have  chanced  to  see 
A  gentle  maid  I  lately  left 

Beneath  some  neighbourins:  tree  '.  ^^ 
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But  cither  I  bate  lott  the  plMse, 

Or  she  hath  gqne  astnj  : 
And  modi  I  ftw  this  fiital  stream 

H^  snatcht  her  hence  awmj. 

Pkaiae  He«rco»  m j  son,  the  hermit  said. 

The  lad/s  ssfe  and  wdl : 
And  soon  he  Mined  the  wandering  jooth. 

And  hroaf^t  him  to  hia  edL 


Then  well  was  seen,  dieae  gentle  friends 

Thtj  lawtd  99A  ijUher  6mr  I 
The  jcfoQk  he  prcst  her  to  his  heart. 

The  maid  let  nil  a  tear. 

Ah  1  sddom  had  their  hoet»  I  ween» 

Beheld  so  sweet  a  pair: 
The  jooth  was  tall  with  manl j  bloom  ; 

She  slender,  soft,  and  fiur. 

Theyooth  was  dad  in  forest  green, 

^nth  lHidb4iom  80  bright ; 
She  in  a  wen  robe  and  scaif, 

Snatdit  np  in  hasty  flight. 

^  down,  m J  diildren,  sajs  the  sage 
Sweet  rest  yoor  limbs  require: 

Then  heaps  fresh  fbd  on  the  hearth. 
And  mends  hb  little  fire. 

Partake,  he  said,  mj  simple  sUwe, 
Dried  fridts,  and  milk,  and  cords ; 

And  spreading  all  upon  the  board, 
Inntes  wi£  kindly  words. 

Thanks,  father,  for  thy  boonteoos  fore^ 

The  yonthfbl  conple  say ; 
Thenfredy  ate,  and  made  good  diecr. 

And  tdlkt  their  cares  away. 

Now  say,  my  children  (for  perchance 

My  ooonsd  may  avail). 
What  stnmge  adyentore  brought  you  here 

^thin  this  lonefy  dalet 

First  tell  me,  fother,  said  the  yooth 

(Nor  blame  mine  etinr  toogae,) 
What  town  is  near?    What  lands  are  theaet 
608  And  to  whatlordbdong? 
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Alas  I  my  son,  the  hermit  said* 

Why  do  I  Uye  to  say. 
The  rightful  lord  of  these  domains 

Is  hanisht  fiur  away  T 

Ten  winters  now  have  shed  their  snows 

On  this  my  lowly  hall. 
Since  Taliant  Hotspur  (so  the  North 

Our  youthful  lord  did  call) 

Agamst  Fourth  Henry  Bolingbroke 

Led  up  his  northern  powers. 
And  stoutly  fighting,  lost  his  life 

Near  proud  Salopia's  towers. 

One  son  he  left,  a  lovely  boy, 

His  country's  hope  and  heir  ; 
And,  oh  I  to  save  him  from  his  foes« 

It  was  his  grandsire*s  care. 

In  Scotland  safe  he  placed  the  child 

Beyond  the  reach  of  strife. 
Not  long  before  the  brave  old  earl 

At  Bramham  lost  his  life. 

And  now  the  Percy  name,  so  long 

Our  northern  pride  and  boast, 
lies  hid,  alas  I  beneath  a  doud ; 

Their  honours  reft  and  lost. 

No  chieftain  of  that  noble  house 

Now  leads  our  youth  to  arms  ; 
The  bordering  Scots  despoil  our  fields. 

And  rayage  all  our  farms. 

Their  halls  and  castles,  once  so  fair, 

Now  moulder  in  decay ; 
Proud  strangers  now  usurp  their  lands. 

And  bear  their  wealth  away. 

Not  iu  from  hence,  where  yon  full  stream 

Runs  winding;  down  the  lea, 
Fair  Warkworth  lifts  her  lofty  towers. 

And  overlooks  the  sea. 

Those  towers,  alas !  now  lie  forlorn. 

With  noisome  weeds  o'erspread. 
Where  feasted  lords  and  courtly  dames. 

And  where  the  poor  were  fed.  509 
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Meantime,  ftr  off,  'mid  SccttkhliiUi* 
Tht  Percy  lives  m^aiown ; 

On  ttTMiger  s  boaaty  he  depcada» 
And  may  not  daim  his 


O  night  I  with  these  aged  ^res 

But  live  to  see  him  here. 
Then  should  my  soul  dc^rt  in  hUas ! — 

He  said,  and  dropt  a  tear. 

And  is  the  Fev^  still  so  loved  i 

Of  all  his  ftienda  and  thee  ?  •                  i 

Then  bless  me»  £ither,  said  the  f  oatltt  \ 
For  I,  thj  gnesty  am  he. 

Silent  he  gaxed,  than  tamed  aside 

To  wipe  the  tears  he  shed ; 
And  lifbng  ap  hia  hands  and  eyes, 

Ponred  blessings  on  has  head  i  | 

Welcome,  oar  dear  and  maeh4ov«d  k)rd» 

Thj  country's  hq>e  and  cai« : 
But  who  nay  this  yomig  lady  be. 

That  is  80  wondrous  fair  1 

Now,  father,  listen  to  my  tale, 

And  thon  shaft  know  the  troth  ; 
And  let  thy  sa^  advice  direct 

My  unexperienced  youth. 

In  Scotland  Fve  been  nobly  bred 

Beneath  the  R^ent's  himd. 
In  feats  of  arms,  and  every  lore 

To  fit  me  for  command. 

With  food  impatience  long  I  bamed 

My  native  land  to  see ; 
It  length  I  won  my  guardian  fnend 

To  yield  that  boon  to  me. 

Hien  up  and  down,  in  hunter^s  garb, 

I  wandered  as  in  chase, 
Till,  in  the  noble  Neville's  house, 

I  gained  a  hunter's  place. 

Sometime  with  him  I  lived  unknown* 

Till  I'd  the  hap  so  rare 
Toplease  this  young  and  gentle  dame, 
610  'xW  baron's  daughter  fair. 


Nowy  Perqr»  mid  tbe  biuahii^ 

The  trotib  I  murt  reveal ; 
Sonls  greti  and  geoeioaa,  like  to  tliis% 

Their  noble  deeda  eoneeal. 

It  haf^peoed  on  a  amamer 'a  dig% 

Led  by  the  fragrant  breeie, 
I  wandered  forth  to  take  the  air 

Among  the  greenwood  trees. 

Sudden  a  hand  of  rugged  Soots^ 

That  near  in  ambnah  lay. 
Moss-troopers  from  the  border-side^ 

There  seized  me  for  iJieir  prey. 

Mt  shrieks  had  all  been  spent  in  vain ; 

fiut  Heaven  that  saw  my  grief, 
Brought  this  brave  youth  within  my  eally 

Who  flew  to  my  relief. 

With  nothing  but  his  hunting  spear. 

And  dagger  in  his  hand. 
He  sprunguke  lightning  on  my  foes. 

And  caused  them  soon  to  stand. 

He  fought  till  more  aasistance  came : 

The  Scots  were  overthrown ; 
Thus  freed  me^  captive,  from  their  bands 

To  make  me  more  his  ovm. 

3  happy  day  I  the  yooth  replied ; 
Blest  were  the  wounds  I  bare  ! 
From  that  fond  hour  she  dagned  to  smile. 
And  listen  to  my  prayer. 

And  when  she  knew  my  name  and  birth. 

She  vowed  to  be  my  bride ; 
But  oh !  we  feared  (alas,  the  while) 

Her  princely  mother's  pride: 

Sister  of  haughty  Bolingbroke, 

Our  house's  aneient  foe. 
To  me  I  thought  a  banisht  wight 

Could  ne'er  such  &Tour  show. 

Despairing  then  to  gain  consent, 

At  leneth  to  fly  with  me 
I  won  this  lovely  timorous  maid  i 

To  Scotland  bound  are  we.  611 
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Tliis  evening,  as  the  night  drew  on, 

Feuring  we  were  pursued. 
We  tamed  adown  toe  right-hand  path. 

And  gained  this  lonely  wood  ; 

Then  lighting  from  oar  weary  steeds 

To  shan  the  peltine  shower. 
We  met  thy  kind  oondoctinfl;  hand. 

And  reacht  this  friendly  bower. 

Now  rest  ye  both,  the  hermit  said ; 

Awhile  yoar  cares  foreeo : 
Nor,  lady,  scorn  m^  homble  bed ;— * 

We'll  pass  the  night  below. 
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Lovely  smiled  the  bloshing  mom. 

And  every  storm  was  fled  ; 
But  lovelier  fkr,  with  sweeter  smile. 

Fair  fUeanor  left  her  bed. 

She  found  her  Henry  all  alone. 
And  cheered  him  with  h^  sight ; 

The  youth,  consulting  with  his  friend. 
Had  watcht  the  livelong  night. 

What  sweet  surprise  o'erpowered  her  breast. 
Her  cheeks  mat  blushes  dyed. 

When  fondly  he  besought  her  there 
To  yield  to  be  his  bride ! 

Within  this  lonely  hermitage 

There  is  a  chapel  meet ; 
Then  grant,  dear  maid,  my  fond  request. 

And  make  my  bliss  complete. 

0  HennT,  when  thou  deignst  to  sue. 

Can  1  thy  suit  withstand  ? 
When  thou,  loved  youth,  hast  won  my  heart. 

Can  I  refuse  my  hand  ? 

For  thee  I  left  a  father^s  smiles 

And  mother's  tender  care  ; 
And  whether  weal  or  woe  betide, 
612  Thy  lot  I  mean  to  share. 
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And  wilt  thou,  then,  O  generous 

Such  matchless  fkyour  show. 
To  share  with  me,  a  hanisht  wight. 

My  peril,  pain,  or  woe  ? 

Now  Heayen,  I  trust,  hath  joys  in  store 

To  crown  thy  constant  hreast ; 
For,  know,  fond  hope  assures  my  heart 

That  we  shall  soon  he  hlest. 

Not  far  from  hence  stands  Coquet  Isle, 

Surrounded  hv  the  sea : 
There  dwells  a  holy  friar,  well  known 

To  all  thy  friends  and  thee : 

'Tis  Father  Bernard,  so  reyered 

For  eyery  worthy  deed : 
To  Baby  Castle  he  shall  go. 

And  for  us  kindly  plead. 

To  fetch  this  good  and  holy  man 

Our  reyerend  host  is  gone ; 
And  soon,  I  trust,  his  pious  hands 

Will  join  us  both  in  one. 

llius  they  in  sweet  and  tender  talk 

The  lingering  hours  beguile : 
At  length  they  see  the  hoary  sage 

Come  from  the  neighbouring  isle* 

With  pious  joy  and  wonder  mixt 

He  greets  the  noble  pair. 
And  glad  consents  to  join  their  hands 

With  many  a  feryent  prayer. 

Then  straight  to  Baby  s  distant  walls 

He  kindly  wends  ms  way : 
Meantime  in  loye  and  dalliance  sweet 

Th^  spend  the  Uyelong  day. 

And  now,  attended  by  their  host, 

The  hermitage  they  yiewed. 
Deep-hewn  within  a  craggy  difif, 

And  oyerhung  with  wood. 

And  near  a  flight  of  s)ia|>ely  steps, 

All  cut  with  nicest  skill, 
And  piercing  through  a  stony  arch, 

Ba/i  wiudmg  up  the  hill.  C13 
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There,  deckt  ivith  man j  a  flower  and  herls 

Wn  titde  earden  standi ; 
With  fruitfiu  trees  in  ahady  rows. 

All  planted  by  his  hands. 
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Then,  sooopt  within  the  solid  xoek, 
Three  sacred Tanlts he  shows: 

The  chief  a  dmptH,  neatly  ardit. 
On  brandling  oolonms  rose. 

Eadi  proper  ornament  was  there 
That  shoold  a  chi^l  grace  : 

The  latice  for  confession  framed. 
And  holy-water  vase. 

0*er  either  door  a  sacred  text 

Invites  to  godly  fear ; 
And  in  a  little  scutcheon  hmig 

The  cross,  and  crown,  and  spear. 

Up  to  the  altar^s  ample  breadth 

Two  easy  steps  ascend; 
And  near,  a  glimmering  solemn  hcht 

Two  wett-wronght  wmdows  lend 

Beside  the  altar  rose  a  tomb. 

All  in  the  living  stone. 
On  which  a  yomig  and  beauteous  maid 

In  goodly  sculpture  shone. 

A  kneeling  angel,  fidrly  carred. 
Leaned  novering  o'er  her  breast ; 

A  weeing  warrior  at  her  feet. 
And  near  to  these  her  crest. 

The  cliff,  the  vault,  but  chief  the  tomb« 
Attract  the  wondering  pair : 

Easer  they  ask.  What  £4>less  dame 
Lies  sculptured  here  so  fidr  7    . 

The  hermit  signed,  the  hermit  wept. 
For  sorrow  scarce  could  speak ; 

At  length  he  wiped  the  trickling  tears 
That  all  bedewed  his  cheek  : 

Alas  I  my  children,  human  life 

Is  but  a  vale  of  woe ; 
And  yenr  mournful  is  the  tale 

Which  ye  so  fiiin  would  know. 
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THE  HEBMirS  TALE. 

Toang  lord,  thy  gwmdMre  had  a.  fiienJ 

In  dajB  <^  yoathfnl  fame: 
Yon  dirtMit  hills  were  his  domaiiui 

Sir  Bertram  was  his  name. 

Where'er  the  noble  Fercy  fongh^ 

Hie  friend  wu  at  Us  side; 
And  many  a  skinmih  with  the  Scott 

Their  early  valonr  tried. 

Tonng  Bertram  lored  a  beauteoni  maid, 

As  fair  as  fair  might  bej 
The  dew-drop  on  the  lilj'a  cheek 

Was  not  ao  ftir  ai  she. 


tut  Widdrington  the  maiden's  name. 
Ton  towers  her  dwelling-place  ; 

Her  sire  an  old  Northumhrian  chief. 
Devoted  to  thy  race. 

Bfany  a  lord,  and  many  a  knight. 

To  this  fair  damsel  came ; 
But  Bertram  was  her  only  choioe ; 

For  him  she  felt  a  flame. 

Lord  Percy  pleaded  for  his  friend , 

Her  fkther  soon  consents ; 
None  hut  Uie  beauteous  maid  herself 

His  wishes  now  prevents. 

But  she  with  studied  fond  delays 

Defers  the  blissful  hour, 
And  loves  to  try  his  constancy. 

And  prove  her  maiden  power* 

That  heart,  she  said,  is  lightly  prized 

Which  is  too  lightly  won, 
And  long  shall  rue  that  easy  maid. 

Who  yields  her  love  too  soon. 

Lord  Percy  made  a  solemn  feast 

In  Alnwick's  princely  hall. 
And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  knights. 

His  chiefs  and  barons  all. 

With  wsssail,  mirth,  and  revelry. 

The  castle  rung  around : 
Lord  Percy  called  for  song  and  harp. 

And  pipes  of  martial  sound. 

The  minstrels  of  thy  noble  house. 

All  clad  in  robes  of  blue, 
With  silver  crescents  on  their  arms. 

Attend  in  order  due. 

The  great  achievements  of  thy  race 
They  sung  :  their  hieh  command  : 

**  How  valiant  Mainfred  o'er  the  sess 
First  led  his  northern  band. 

Brave  Galfrid  next  to  Normandy 

With  venturous  RoUo  came ; 
And  from  his  Norman  castles  won^ 
516  Assumed  the  Percy  name. 
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Thej  sung  how  in  the  Conqueror's  fleet 

Lord  AVilliam  shipt  his  powers. 
And  gained  a  fair  young  Saxon  hride 

With  all  her  lands  and  towers. 

Then  journeying  to  the  Holy  Land, 

There  brayely  fought  and  died : 
But  first  the  silver  crescent  wan, 

Some  Paynim  Soldan's  pride. 

They  sung  how  Agnes,  beauteous  heir, 
.  The  queen's  own  brother  wed. 
Lord  Josceline,  sprung  from  Charlemagne, 
In  princely  Brabant  bred. 

How  he  the  Percy  name  reyiyed, 

And  how  his  noble  line 
Still  foremost  in  their  country's  cause 

With  godlike  ardour  shine." 

With  loud  acclaims  the  listening  crowd 

Applaud  the  master's  song. 
And  aeeds  of  arms  and  war  became 

The  theme  of  eyery  tongue. 

Now  high  heroic  acts  they  tell. 

Their  perils  past  recall : 
When  lo !  a  damsel  young  and  fair 

Stept  forward  through  the  hall. 

She  Bertram  courteously  addrest ; 

And  kneeling  on  her  knee — 
Sir  knight,  the  lady  of  thy  love 

Hath  sent  this  ^ft  to  thee. 

rhen  forth  she  drew  a  glittering  helme. 

Well-plated  many  a  rold, 
The  casque  was  wrought  of  tempered  steel, 

Tlie  crest  of  bumisht  gold. 

Sir  knight,  thy  lady  sends  thee  this. 

And  yields  to  be  thy  bride. 
When  thou  hast  proyed  this  maiden  gift 

Where  sharpest  blows  are  tried. 

Toung  Bertram  took  the  shinmg  helme, 

And  thrice  he  kist  the  same  : 
Trust  me,  I'll  proye  this  precious  casque 

With  deeds  of  noblest  fame.  di7 
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Lord  Percy  and  his  Wons  bold 

Then  fix  upon  a  day 
To  soonr  the  marchea,  late  oppreat. 

And  Scottiah  wrongs  repay. 

The  knights  aasembled  on  the  hills, 
A  thousand  horse  and  more  : 

Brave  Widdrington,  though  sunk  in  years 
The  Percy  standard  bore. 

Tweed's  limpid  current  soon  they  pass» 
And  range  the  borders  round : 

Down  the  green  slopes  of  Tiyiotdale 
Their  bugle-horns  resound. 

As  when  a  lion  in  his  den 

Hath  heard  the  hunter's  cries. 

And  rushing  forth  to  meet  his  foes. 
So  did  the  Douglas  rise. 

Attendant  on  their  chief's  command 
A  thousand  warriors  wait : 

And  now  the  fatal  hour  drew  on 
Of  cruel  keen  debate. 

A  chosen  troop  of  Scottish  youths 

Advance  before  the  rest ; 
Lord  Percy  markt  their  eallant  mieuy 

And  thus  lus  friend  addrest. 

Now,  Bertram,  prove  thy  lady^s  helme. 
Attack  yon  forward  band ; 

Dead  or  anve  111  rescue  thee. 
Or  perish  by  their  hand. 

Young  Bertram  bowed,  with  glad  assent, 
And  spuired  lus  eager  steed. 

And  calhng  on  his  lady's  name, 
Rusht  forth  with  whirlwind  speed. 

As  when  a  grove  of  sapling  oaks 
The  Uvid  lightning  rends. 

So  fiercely  'mid  the  opposing  ranks 
Sir  Bertram's  sword  descends. 

This  way  and  that  he  drives  the  steely 

And  keenly  pierces  through ; 
And  many  a  tidl  and  comely  knight 
01^  With  furious  force  he  slew. 
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Now  closing  fast  on  every  side, 
Thej  hem  Sir  Bertram  ronnd ; 

But  dauntless  he  repels  their  rage, 
And  deals  forth  many  a  wound. 

The  vigour  of  his  single  arm 

Had  well-nigh  won  the  field, 
When  ponderous  fell  a  Scottish  axe. 

And  clove  his  lifted  shield. 

Another  hlow  his  temples  took. 
And  reft  his  helme  in  twain — 

That  heauteous  helm'e,  his  lad/s  gift  I— 
His  blood  bedewed  the  plain. 

Lord  Percy  saw  his  champion  fall 

Amid  the  uneaual  fight ; 
And  now,  my  noble  friends,  he  said« 

Let's  save  this  gallant  knight 

Then  rushing  in,  with  stretcht-out  shield 

He  o'er  the  warrior  hung, 
As  some  fierce  eagle  spreads  her  wing 

To  guard  her  callow  young. 

Three  times  thev  strove  to  seize  their  prey, 
Tluree  times  tney  quick  retire : 

What  force  could  stand  his  furious  strokes^ 
Or  meet  his  martial  fire  ? 

Now,  gathering  round  on  every  part. 

The  battle  raged  amain ; 
And  many  a  lady  wept  her  lord. 

That  hour  untimely  slain. 


I  '^  "*^  Douglas,  great  m  arms, 

}  There  all  their  courage  showed ; 


And  all  the  field  was  strewed  with  dead. 
And  all  with  crimson  flowed. 

At  length  the  glory  of  the  day 

The  Soots  rductant  yield. 
And,  after  wonderous  valour  shown, 

Tliey  slowly  quit  the  field. 

An  pale,  extended  on  their  shields, 

iLtid  weltering  in  his  gore. 
Lord  Percy's  knights  their  bleeding  friend 
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Weil  hast  thou  earned  mj  daughter's  love. 

Her  fiUher  kindly  said ; 
And  she  herself  sbiall  dress  thj  wounds. 

And  tend  thee  in  thy  hed. 

A  message  went,  no  daughter  came ; 

Fair  Isahel  ne'er  appears  ; 
Beshrcw  me,  said  the  aged  chief. 

Young  maidens  haye  their  fears. 

Cheer  up,  my  son,  thou  shalt  her  see 

So  soon  as*  thou  canst  ride. 
And  she  shall  nurse  thee  in  her  bower. 

And  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

Sir  Bertram  at  her  name  reviyed ; 

He  blest  the  soothing  sound ; 
Fond  hope  supplied  the  nurse's  care. 

And  healed  his  ghastly  wound. 


FIT  III. 


One  early  mom,  while  dewy  drops 
Hung  trembling  on  the  tree. 

Sir  Bertram  from  his  sick-bed  rose. 
His  bride  he  would  go  see. 

A  brother  he  had  in  prime  of  youth. 
Of  courage  firm  and  keen, 

And  he  wo^d  tend  him  on  the  way. 
Because  his  wounds  were  green. 

All  day  o'er  moss  and  moor  they  rode. 
By  many  a  lonely  tower ; 

And  'twas  the  dew-fall  of  the  night 
Ere  they  drew  near  her  bower. 

Most  drear  and  dark  the  castle  seemed. 
That  wont  to  shine  so  bright ; 

And  long  and  loud  Sir  Bertram  called 
Ere  he  beheld  a  light. 

At  lenffth  her  aged  nurse  arose. 

With  Toice  so  shrill  and  clear : 
What  wight  is  this  that  calls  so  loud, 
£20  -^^  knocks  so  boldly  here  ? 
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"Hs  Bertram  calls^  thy  lady's  loye. 

Come  from  his  hed  of  care  : 
All  day  I've  ridden  o'er  moor  and  moss. 

To  see  thy  lady  fair. 

Now  out,  alas  !  (she  loudly  shriek t) 

Alas!  how  may  this  he  f 
For  six  long  days  are  gone  and  past  • 

Since  she  set  out  to  thee. 

Sad  terror  seized  Sir  Bertram's  heart. 

And  oft  he  deeply  sighed ; 
When  now  the  drawbridge  was  let  down, 

And  gates  set  open  wide. 

Six  days,  young  knight,  are  past  and  gone 

Since  she  set  out  to  thee. 
And  sure,  if  no  sad  harm  had  hapt. 

Long  since  thou  wouldst  her  see. 

For  when  she  heard  thy  grieyous  chance. 

She  tore  her  hair,  and  cried, 
Alas  I  I'ye  slain  the  comeliest  knight 

All  through  my  folly  and  pride ! 

And  now  to  atone  for  my  sad  fault, 

And  his  dear  health  regain, 
ni  go  myself,  and  nurse  my  loye. 

And  soothe  his  bed  of  pain. 

Then  mounted  she  her  milk-white  steed 

One  mom  by  break  of  day. 
And  two  tall  yeomen  went  with  her 

To  guard  her  on  the  way. 

Sad  terror  smote  Sir  Bertram's  heart. 

And  grief  o'erwhelmed  his  mind : 
Trust  me.  said  he,  I  ne'er  will  rest 

TiU  I  thy  lady  find. 

That  night  he  spent  in  sorrow  and  care ; 

And  with  sad  bodine  heart. 
Or  eyer  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

His  brother  and  he  depart. 

Now,  brother,  we'll  our  ways  dirid^ 

O'er  Scottish  hills  to  range ; 
Do  thou  eo  north,  and  I'll  eo  west. 

And  all  our  dress  we'll  change.  021 
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Some  Scottish  carle  kath  seized  my  Iotc 

And  borne  her  to  his  den. 
And  ne'er  will  I  tread  English  g;roimd 

Till  she  is  restored  agen. 

The  brothers  straight  their  paths  divide* 
O'er  Scottish  hms  to  ran^  ; 

And  hide  themselyes  in  quaint  disgoise. 
And  oft  dieir  dress  they  change. 

Sir  Bertram,  dad  in  gown  of  gray. 

Most  Uke  a  pahner  poor. 
To  haUs  and  castles  wanders  round. 

And  begs  from  door  to  door. 

Sometimes  a  minstrers  garb  he  wears, 
With  pipes  so  sweet  and  shrill ; 

And  wends  to  every  tower  and  town. 
O'er  erery  dale  and  hilL 

One  day  as  he  sat  under  a  thorn. 

All  sunk  in  deep  despair. 
An  aged  pilgrim  i)assea  him  by, 

Who  marked  his  face  of  care. 

All  minstrels  yet  that  ever  I  saw. 

Are  fuU  of  game  and  glee  : 
But  thou  art  sad  and  wo-begone; 

I  marrel  whence  it  be ! 

Father,  I  serve  an  aged  lord. 
Whose  grief  afflicts  my  mind ; 

His  only  child  is  stolen  away. 
And  fain  I  would  her  find. 

Cheer  up,  my  son ;  perchance  (he  said) 

Some  tiding  I  may  bear ; 
For  oft  when  human  hopes  have  failed. 

Then  heavenly  oomforf  s  near. 

Bddnd  yon  hiUtb  m  steep  and  high, 

Down  in  the  lowly  glen. 
There  stands  a  castle  fair  and  strong* 

Far  from  th'  abode  of  men. 

As  late  I  chanced  to  crave  an  alms. 

About  this  evening  hour, 
Methought  I  heard  a  lady's  voice 

Lamenting  in  the  tower. 
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And  when  1  asked  what  harm  had  hapt^ 

What  lady  sick  there  l&j  ? 
They  mdely  drove  me  from  the  gate. 

And  bade  me  wend  away. 

These  tidhigs  caught  Sir  Bertram's  ear ; 

He  thanked  him  for  his  tale ; 
And  soon  he  hasted  o'er  the  hUls, 

And  soon  he  reacht  the  vale. 


j  Then  drawing  near  those  lonely  towers, 

i  Which  stood  in  dale  so  low. 

And  sitting  down  beside  the  gate, 
Hb  pipes  he  'gan  to  blow. 

Sirporter,  is  thy  lord  at  home 
T^  hear  a  minstrel's  song? 

Or  may  I  crave  a  lodging  here. 
Without  o£fen€e  or  wrong  ? 

My  lord,  he  said,  is  not  at  home 
To  hear  a  minstrel's  song ; 

And  should  I  lend  thee  loc^ging  here. 
My  life  would  not  be  long. 

He  playd  again  so  soft  a  strain, 
Snch  power  sweet  sounds  impart. 

He  won  the  churlish  porter's  ear, 
And  moved  his  stuobom  heart. 

Minstrel,  he  said,  thou  plavst  so  sweet. 
Fair  entrance  thou  shouldst  win  ; 

But,  alas  I  I'm  sworn  upon  the  rood 
To  let  no  stranger  in. 

Yet,  minstrel,  in  yon  rinng  cliff 
Thou'lt  find  a  sheltering  cave ; 

And  here  thou  shalt  my  supper  share. 
And  there  thy  lodging  have. 

All  day  he  sits  beside  the  sate. 
And  pipes  both  lond  and  clear : 

All  niffht  he  watches  round  the  walls^ 
In  hopes  his  love  to  hear. 

The  first  night,  as  he  silent  watcht. 
All  at  the  midnight  hour. 

He  plainly  heard  his  lady's  voice 
lamenting  in  the  tower. 
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The  second  night  the  moon  shone  dear. 
And  gilt  the  spangled  dew  ; 

He  saw  his  lady  through  the  grate. 
But  'twas  a  transient  view. 

The  third  laAt,  wearied  out,  he  slept 

Till  near  ue  morning  tide. 
When,  starting  up,  he  seized  his  sword 

And  to  the  castle  hied. 

When  lo !  he  saw  a  ladder  of  ropes 

Depending  from  the  wall ; 
And  o'er  the  moat  was  newly  laid 

A  poplar  strong  and  tall. 

And  soon  he  saw  his  love  descend. 

Wrapt  in  a  tartan  plaid« 
Assisted  by  a  sturdy  youth. 

In  Highland  garb  y-clad. 

Amazed,  confounded  at  the  sight. 

He  lay  unseen  and  still ; 
And  soon  he  saw  them  cross  the  stream. 

And  mount  the  neighbouring  hill. 

Unheard,  unknown  of  all  within. 

The  youthful  couple  fly ; 
But  what  can  'scape  the  lover's  ken. 

Or  shun  his  piercing  eye  ? 

With  silent  step  he  follows  close 

Behind  the  flying  pair. 
And  saw  her  hang  upon  his  arm 

With  fond  familiar  air. 

Thanks,  gentle  youth,  she  often  said ; 

My  thanks  thou  well  hast  won  : 
For  me  what  wiles  hast  thou  contrived  1 

For  me  what  dangers  run  I 

And  ever  shall  my  grateftd  heart 

Thy  services  repay  : — 
Sir  Bertram  woula  no  farther  hear. 

But  cried.  Vile  traitor,  stay  I 

Vile  traitor !  yield  that  lady  up ! — 
And  quick  his  sword  he  drew : 

The  struiger  turned  in  sudden  rage. 
And  at  8ir  Bertram  flew. 


With  mortal  hate  their  T^rouB  arms 

Gave  many  a  vengeful  blow ; 
But  Bertram's  stronger  hand  prevailed* 

And  laid  the  stranger  low. 

Die,  traitor,  die ! — ^A  deadly  thrust 

Attends  each  furious  woni ; 
Ah  I  then  fair  Isabel  knew  his  yoioe. 

And  rusht  beneath  his  sword. 

0  stop,  she  cried ;  O  stop  thy  arm. 
Thou  dost  thy  brother  slay ! — 

And  here  the  hermit  paused  and  wept : 
His  tongue  no  more  could  say. 

At  length  he  cried.  Ye  lovely  pair. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  rest  ? 
Ere  I  could  stop  my  piercing  sword. 

It  fell,  and  stabbed  her  breast. 

Wert  thou  thyself  that  hapless  youth  ? 

Ah  I  cruel  fate  !  they  said. 
The  hermit  wept,  and  so  did  they : 

They  sighed  ;  he  hung  his  head. 

O !  blind  and  jealous  rage,  he  cried. 

What  evils  from  thee  flow  ? 
The  hermit  paused ;  they  silent  mourned ; 

He  wept,  and  they  were  woe. 

Ah !  when  I  heard  my  brother's  name. 
And  saw  my  lady  bleed, 

1  raved,  I  wept,  I  curst  my  arm. 

That  wrought  the  fatal  deed. 

In  vain  I  claspt  her  to  my  breast, 
And  closed  the  ghastly  wonnd ; 

In  vain  I  prest  his  bleeding  corpse. 
And  raised  it  from  the  ground. 

My  brother,  alas !  spake  never  more  i 

His  precious  life  was  flown  ; 
She  kindly  strove  to  soothe  my  pain. 

Regardless  of  her  own. 

Bertram,  she  said,  be  comforted. 

And  live  to  think  on  me  : 
May  we  in  heaven  that  union  prore« 

Which  here  was  not  to  be ! 
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Bertram^  she  aaid,  I  still  was  troe ; 

Thoa  only  hadst  my  heart : 
Maj  we  hereafter  meet  in  blisa ! 

We  now,  aks!  must  part. 


For  thee  I  left  mj  fatWs  hall. 

And  flew  to  thy  rdief ; 
When,  k) !  near  Ghiviof  s  fiital  hills 

I  met  a  Scottish  chief. 

Lord  Malcolm's  son,  whose  proffered  lore 
I  had  refiised  with  scorn ; 

He  slew  my  guards,  and  scked  on  me 
Upon  that  fatal  mom. 

And  in  these  dreary  hated  waUs 
He  kept  me  close  confined. 

And  fonoly  sued  and  warmly  prest 
To  win  me  to  his  mind. 

Each  rising  mom  increased  my  pain. 
Each  night  increased  my  fear : 

When  wandering  in  this  northern  garb. 
Thy  brother  found  me  here. 

He  quickly  formed  his  brare  design 

To  set  me  captive  free ; 
And  on  the  moor  his  horses  wait. 

Tied  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 

Then  haste,  my  lore,  escape  away. 

And  for  thyself  provide. 
And  sometime  fondly  think  on  her 

Who  should  have  been  thy  bride. 

Thus  pouring  comfort  on  my  soul 
Even  with  her  latest  breath. 

She  gave  one  parting  fond  embrace. 
And  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 

In  wild  amaze,  in  speechless  woe. 

Devoid  of  sense  I  lay : 
Then  sudden  all  in  frantic  mood 

I  meant  myself  to  slay  : 

And  risine  up  in  furious  haste, 

I  seized  the  bloody  brand : 
A  sturdy  arm  here  interposed, 
62S  And  wrencht  it  from  my  htoid. 
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A  crowd,  that  from  the  casde  came, 

Had  mist  their  lovely  ward. 
And  seizing  me,  to  prison  bare. 

And  deep  in  dungeon  barred. 

It  chanced  that  on  that  yeiy  mom 
Their  chief  was  prisoner  ta'en  : 

Lord  Percy  had  us  soon  exchanged. 
And  stroYC  to  soothe  my  pain. 

And  soon  those  honoured  dear  remains 

To  England  were  conveyed. 
And  there  within  their  silent  tombs 

With  holy  rites  were  laid. 

For  me,  I  loathed  my  wretched  life. 

And  oft  to  end  it  sought ; 
Till  time,  and  thought,  and  holy  men. 

Had  better  counsels  taught. 

They  raised  my  heart  to  that  pure  source 
whence  heavenly  comfort  flows : 

They  taught  me  to  despise  the  world. 
And  cidmly  bear  its  woes. 

No  more  the  slave  of  human  pride^ 

Vain  hope,  and  sordid  care, 
I  meekly  vowed  to  spend  my  life 

In  penitence  and  prayer. 

The  bold  Sir  Bertram  now  no  more. 

Impetuous,  haushty,  wild, 
But  poor  and  humole  Benedict, 

Now  lowly,  patient,  mild. 

My  lands  I  gave  to  feed  the  poor. 

And  sacred  altars  raise. 
And  here,  a  lonely  anchoret, 

I  came  to  end  my  days. 

This  sweet  sequestered  vale  I  chose^ 
These  rocks,  and  hanging  grove ; 

For  oft  beside  that  murmuring  stream 
My  love  was  wont  to  rove. 

Myjaoble  friend  approved  my  choice ; 

This  blest  retreat  he  gave ; 
And  here  I  carved  her  beauteous  form» 

And  scoopt  this  holy  cave. 
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Fun  Mtj  winters,  aD  foriorn, 
Mj  life  Fye  fingered  here ; 

And  daily  o'er  this  acaiptnred  taint 
I  drop  the  pensive  tear. 

4nd  thou,  dear  brother  of  mj  heart. 

So  fSuthfbl  and  so  true, 
The  sad  remembrance  of  thy  fiite 

Still  makes  m  j  bosom  me ! 

Yet  not  unpitied  passed  m  j  Kfe, 

Forsaken,  or  forgot. 
The  Percy  and  his  noble  son 

Would  grace  my  lowly  oot. 

Oft  the  great  earl,  from  toils  of  state 
And  cumbrous  pomp  of  power. 

Would  gladly  seek  my  little  cell 
To  spend  the  tranquil  hour. 

Bnt  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe ; 

I  lived  to  mourn  his  fall : 
I  lived  to  mourn  his  godlike  son. 

Their  friends  and  followers  all. 

But  thou  the  honours  of  thy  race. 
Loved  youth,  shalt  now  restore. 

And  raise  again  the  Perey  name 
More  glorious  than  before. 

He  ceased,  and  on  the  lovely  pair 
His  choicest  blessings  laid. 

While  they  with  thanks  and  pitying  tears 
His  mournful  tale  repaid. 

And  now  what  present  course  to  take. 
They  ask  the  good  old  sire. 

And,  giuded  by  his  sage  advice. 
To  Scotland  they  retire. 

Meantime  their  suit  such  favour  ibund 

At  Baby's  stately  hall. 
Earl  Neville  and  bis  princely  spous 

Now  gladly  pardon  all. 

She,  suppliant  at  her  nephew's  throne^ 

The  royal  grace  implored : 
To  all  the  honours  of  his  race 
628  The  Percy  was  restored. 
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The  youtliful  earl  still  more  and  more 
Acunired  his  beauteous  dame : 

Nine  noble  sons  to  him  she  bore. 
All  worthy  of  their  name. 


[WaAworth  OMtle*  In  NorthnmbarlMid,  itaada  very  boldly  on  a  neek  of  bund  n«ftr  tlio  am  ihofe, 
•Imott  mrroiinded  by  the  liTer  Coquet,  (oblled  by  our  old  uMa  hUtorinna  Coqneda,)  whkli  rant 
with  n  clear  rapid  stream,  bnt  when  iwoUen  with  rain  beoomee  Tiolent  and  dangerooe. 

Abont  a  mile  from  the  Castle,  in  a  deep  romantic  raliey,  are  the  remains  of  an  Hermitage;  of 
which  the  chMel  is  still  entire.  This  is  hollowed  with  great  elegance  In  a  elilT  near  the  rlTsr.  as 
are  also  two  aq)olning  apartments,  which  probably  served  for  the  sacristy  and  Testry,  or  were  ap« 

ariated  to  some  other  sacred  uses :  for  the  former  of  these,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  chapel, 
ought  to  hare  had  an  altar  in  it,  at  which  mass  was  occasionally  celebrated,  as  well  as  in  the 
dMpel  itself. 

Each  of  these  apartments  is  extremely  small ;  for  that  which  was  the  principal  chapel  does  not 
In  length  eaoeed  dghteen  feet ;  nor  is  more  than  scTon  feet  and  a  half  m  breadth  and  height ;  It 
Is,  however,  Tcry  beautifully  designed  and  executed  in  the  solid  rock ;  and  has  all  thedeoomtions  of 
a  complete  gothie  Churoh,  or  Cathedial  in  miniature.  But  what  principally  distinguishes  the  chapel, 
Is  a  small  tomb  or  monument,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar ;  on  the  top  of  which  lies  a  female 
figure,  extended  la  the  manner  that  cAgies  are  usually  exhibited,  praying  on  ancient  tombs.  This 
figure,  irtiich  is  Tery  delicately  designed,  some  hare  ignorantly  called  an  Image  of  the  Tiigin  Kary ; 
tboogfa  it  has  not  the  least  lesemblance  to  the  manner  in  which  she  is  represented  in  the  Romish 
churches,  who  is  usually  erect,  as  the  object  of  adoration,  and  never  in  a  prostrate  or  recumbent 
posture.  Indeed  the  real  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  probably  stood  in  a  small  nich,  still  visible  be- 
hind the  altar;  whereas  the  figure  of  a  Bull's  Head,  which  is  rudely  carved  at  this  lady's  feet,  the 
usual  place  tot  the  crest  in  old  monuments,  plainly  proves  her  to  have  been  a  very  different  per- 
sonage. 

About  the  tomb  are  several  other  figures ;  which,  as  well  as  the  principal  one  above-mentioned, 
are  cut  in  the  nateml  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little  chapel  itself,  with  all  Its  ornaments, 
and  the  two  adf  oining  apartments.  What  slii^t  traditions  are  scattered  through  the  countrv  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  heimitage,  tomb,  &e ,  are  delivered  to  the  reader  In  tha 
preeedlng  riiymee. 

It  is  unlvermlly  aoreed,  that  the  founder  was  one  of  the  Bertram  flimily,  which  had  onoe  consi- 
derable poeeessions  in  Northumberland,  and  were  anciently  Lords  of  Bothel  Castle,  situate  about 
ten  mOee  Ihan  Warkworth;  he  hasbeen  thought  to  be  the  same  Bertram  that  endowed  Brinkbura 
Prloiy.  and  boflt  Brenkshangh  Chapel,  which  both  stand  In  the  same  winding  valley  higher  up 
the  river. 

Bnt  Brinkbvn  Prioiv  was  flmnded  to  the  reIgn  of  King  Henry  I.,  whereas  the  flnrm  of  tba 
Cothle  windows  in  this  chapel,  espedaUy  of  thoee  near  the  altar,  is  found  rather  to  resemble  the 
style  of  arohlteeture  that  prevailed  about  the  reign  of  King  Edward  HI.  And  indeed  that  the 
■polptore  in  this  chapel  cannot  be  much  older,  appears  from  the  erest  which  Is  pteoed  at  the  La^s 
net  en  the  tomb ;  for  Camden  taifonnsus,  that  armorial  crests  did  not  become  heeeditaiy  till  about 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  II. 

These  appearances,  etUl  extant,  strongly  confirm  the  aooonnt  given  In  the  poem,  and  nlafady 
prove  that  the  Hermit  of  Warkwoarth  was  not  the  same  person  that  founded  Brfnkbum  Prioiy  in 
the  twelfUi  oentuir,  but  rather  one  of  the  Bertram  flunily  who  lived  at  a  later  period. 

It  will,  perliaps,  gratifir  the  curious  reader  to  be  informed,  that  from  a  word  or  two  fosnerly 
legible  over  one  ef  the  chapel  doors,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  text  there  ineeribed  was  that  Latin 
rtno  of  the  Psalmist,  which  Is  in  our  translation,  (Ps.  xlil.  8.) 
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It  is  also  certain,  that  the  memory  of  the  first  Hermit  was  held  In  such  regard  and  venefatlon 
by  the  Perey  flunily,  that  they  afterwards  mabitained  a  Chantiy  Priest,  to  reside  In  the  Hermitage, 
and  oelebrate  Mass  in  the  chapel,  whoee  allowance,  uncommonly  liberal  and  munificent,  wae  oon- 
tloned  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries;  and  then  the  whole  salary,  together  with  the 
Hermitage  and  all  its  dependendea,  reverted  back  to  the  fhmlly,  having  never  been  endowed 
inlfortmaln. 

Bt.  M.  Adjoining  to  the  Cliff,  which  contains  the  Chapel  of  the  Hermitage,  are  the  remains  of 
a  small  boildinc,  in  which  the  Hermit  dwelt.  This  consisted  of  one  kmer  apartment,  with  a 
little  bed-chamber  over  it,  aadls  now  In  ndns;  whereas  the  Chapel,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  is  still 
very  entln  and  perfoot. 

St. «.  In  the  little  Island  of  Coquet,  near  Warkworth,  are  stUl  seen  the  ruins  of  a  CeU,  which 
behMMpsd  to  the  Benedictine  Monkn  of  Tbiemouth- Abbey. 

St.  77.  This  is  a  BulPs  Hpad,  the  ereet  of  the  Widdrington  fomlly.  All  the  flguree,  kc  here 
deecribed  are  still  visible,  only  somewhat  eflkced  with  leni^  of  time. 

St  93.  In  Lower  Normandy  are  three  places  ofthe  name  of  Percy:  whence  the  flunily  took  the 
surname  De  Percy. 

St.  123.  Vark  Castle,  a  fortress  bekngfaig  to  tlie  English,  and  of  nneat  note  In  ancient  timee, 
Btood  on  the  aouthem  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tividdale,  and  not  flyrflnm 
It  is  now  entirely  destroyed.— Pbbct. 
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HowIh.  <  nuldi  pmm  nf  St.  JatrnX  In  iJ 
eU}  of  BiiMol,  Id  Hw  aft««nth_  aumtji'  *i 

fUbflr.-*wlioi*im3fl  wu  tb*  MXtnii, — ftvm  II 


Brktal.    Tb«  Ul«r«j  amumwv  tn  wMet  lb 
pomia  ■»■  itat  ti  mU  knows.    PmbtMr,  be 

llanr  la  ■  Kowltjr  Uh  priHI.'    Wbm  ud  obi 


1  (Lond.  Sn.),  ■ 


In  til  pmbtbilltj,  bo* 

In  ChUtartgo'i  llfc-Hiw,  k»lo(  b«i 

blm  to  Mr-  CUcott     Tbe  panoo  ^ 

BDdu  tb*  luoH  of  Gtr  Chula 
pnbllilT  Sir  B>Ml*}i]  PnUbrd, 

Utter  (od  ot  itei.  tb*  fint  r«T 


HE  featherd  songster  chaundcleer 
Han  iTounde  h^s  bugle-hom^ 

And  tolde  the  earlie  Tillager 
The  comm^nge  of  the  marne. 
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Kjnge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  lyghte  edypee  the  greie^ 
And  herde  the  rayen'a  croakjnige  throte 

FrodETme  the  fated  daie. 

«  ThQii'rt  ryghty' quod  hee^  <  for  lr|r  the  Godde 

That  ayttes  en^ioii'd  on  hyghe! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine^ 

Tondaie  shall  snrelie  die.* 

Thenne  wytheia  jngge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghts  dydd  onne  hymm  waite; 

*  Goe  tell  the  traytonr  ihatt  to-daie 

Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state.' 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe, 

Wythe  harte  brymmfnUe  of  woe; 
Hee  joomey'd  to  the  castle^gate^ 

And  to  Syr  Charies  dydd  goe. 

Bat  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wyth  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

'  O  goode  Syr  Charles!'  sayd  Canterlone, 

*  Badde  tydings  I  doe  brynge.' 

*  Speke  boldlie^  manne,'  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles; 

*  Whatte  says  thie  traytor  kyngeP 

*  I  greeve  to  telle;  before  yonne  sonne 

Ek)es  fromme  the  welkin  fiye, 
Hee  bathe  uponne  hys  honnour  sworn, 
Thatt  thou  shdt  surelie  die.' 

*  Wee  all  must  die,'  quod  brave  Syr  Charles  ; 

<  Of  thatte  Fm  not  afiearde; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space? 
Thanke  Jesu,  Fm  prepard: 

Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  bee's  not^ 

Fde  sooner  die  to-dde, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

Tho'  I  shoulde  lyve  for  aie.' 

Thenne  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out, 

To  tell  the  maior  straite, 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddyness 

For  goode  Syr  Charles's  fate. 
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Thenne  BCaister  Canjnge  sanghte  the  kyng'^ 
And  felle  down  onne  hys  knee; 

*  Fm  oome»'  qnod  bee,  *  unto  joor  graee^ 

To  move  your  demencje.' 

*  Thennei'  quod  the  king,  *  yoore  tale  Bpeke  oa^ 

Yon  have  been  mucb  oare  friend; 
Wbateyer  jroore  request  may  bee» 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende.' 

'  My  nobile  leigel  aDe  my  request 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte^ 
Who,  tho'  majba:p  hee  has  donne  wrong 

Hee  thonghte  jrtte  stylle  was  ryghte. 

Hee  baa  a  spouae  and  children  twaine; 

Alle  rewynd  are  for  aie, 
Yf  thatt  yon  are  reaolvd  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie.' 

*  Speke  nott  of  such  a  traytour  yile,' 

The  kynge  ynne  furie  sayd; 
'  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  sheene, 
Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde. 

Justice  does  londlie  for  hym  call, 
And  hee  shalle  have  hvs  meede; 

Speke.  Maister  Canyngel  whatte  thjmge  else 
Att  present  doe  you  needer* 

'  My  nobile  leige!'  goode  CSanynge  &ayde, 

*  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  Uie  yronne  rule  asyde; 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde» 

Was  Godde  to  searche  our  hertes  and  reines 

The  best  were  synners  grete; 
Christ* s  vycarr  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Ynne  alle  thys  mortall  state. 

Lette  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
'T'wylle  faste  thye  crowne  fuUe  sure; 

From  race  to  race  thy  familie 
AUe  sov'reigns  shtdl  endure: 

But  yffe  withe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne, 
Thy  crowne  uponne  thy  childrennes  brows 
^gj  Wylle  never  long  remayne.' 
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*  Canjnge,  awaie!  Thjs  traytonr  vile 

Has  scom'd  my  power  and  mee; 
Howe  canst  thou  thenne  for  such  a  mann 
Intreate  mj  demencye?* 

*  Mie  nobile  leige!  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  yal'rous  actions  prise; 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde 
Altho'  ynne  enemies.' 

*  Canynge,  awaie!    By  Gk)dde  ynne  Heaven, 

Thatte  dydd  mee  b^g  gyve, 
I  wylle  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade, 
Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve! 

Bie  Marie,  and  alle  Seinctes  ynne  Heav'n, 

Thys  sanne  shall  be  hys  laste!' 
Thenne  Oanynge  droppt  a  brinie  teare. 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herte  biymf uUe  of  gnawyng  grief, 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe, 
And  satt  hymm  downe  uponne  a  stoole, 

And  teares  b^anne  to  flowe. 

*  Wee  alle  must  die,'  quod  brave  Syr  Chario** 

Whatte  bootes  jite  howe  or  whenne? 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fate^ 
Of  aUe  wee  mortall  menne. 

Saye  why,  my  friend,  thie  honest  soul 

Runns  overr  att  thyne  eye; 
Is  ytte  for  my  most  welcome  doome, 

Thatt  thou  doste  child-lyke  cryeF 

I 

Quod  godfie  Canynge,  ^  I  doe  weepe, 

Thatt  thou  soe  soone  must  dye, 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe; 

'Tys  thys  that  wettes  myne  eye.' 

*  Thenne  drie  the  teares  that  out  thyne  eye 

From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge; 
Dethe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwai^e,  traytor  kynge.  | 


Whan  through  the  tyrant's  welcom  means 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  mye  sonnes  and  wyfe. 
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Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtaome  sumei 

Thys  was  appoint^  mee; 
Shall  mortal  manne  r^yiie  or  grudge 

Whatt  Godde  ordejmes  to  b^? 

Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  atoode^ 
Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde; 

Whan  smokynge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 
Imbrew'd  the  fatten'd  grounde: 

Howe  dydd  I  knowe  tfaatt  ev'ry  darte 

That  cutte  the  airie  waie, 
Myghte  nott  fynde  passage  toe  my  herte^ 

And  dose  myne  ^es  for  aie? 

And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  dethe> 
Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmay'd? 

Nel  fromme  my  herte  flie  childishe  feere» 
Bee  alle  the  manne  displajr'd.* 

*  Ah,  goddelike  Henrie!  Godde  forfende 

And  guarde  thee  and  thie  sonne^ 
Tff  'tis  hys  wylle;  but  yff  'tis  nott> 
Why,  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne,* 

*  My  honest  friende,  my  fanlte  has  beene 

To  serve  Godde  and  mye  prynce; 
And  thatt  I  no  lyme-server  am. 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce 

f  nne  London  dtye  was  I  bome^ 

Of  parents  of  grete  note; 
My  fadre  dyd  a  nobile  armes 

Emblaxon  onne  hys  cote; 

I  make  ne  doubte  butt  hee  ys  gone 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe. 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  hee  blesfe 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyih  pitie  to  unite; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  fromme  the  ryghte; 

Hee  taughte  mee  wyth  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie-poore, 
Ne  lette  mie  servants  diyve  awaie^ 
^^  The  hungrie  fromme  my  doore: 


I 
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And  none  can  ssy  butt  alle  m je  Ijfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept: 
And  surnxn  d  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Eache  nyghte  before  I  filept 

I  haye  a  spouse^  goe  aake  of  her 

Yff  I  defyl'd  her  bedde? 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  nolie  can  hiie 

Blacke  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

Tnne  Lent  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 

Fromme fleshe  I  dyddrefcayne; 
Whie  ahouki  I  tiientie  appeare  dismay  a 

To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne? 

Ne!  hapless  Hemrie!  I  rejoyoe 

I  shalle  ne  see  thie  dethe; 
Hoste  wiUynglie  ynne  thye  juste  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

Oh,  ficUe  people!  rewyn'd  londe! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe; 
Whyle  Eichard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves^ 

lliye  brookes  wyth  bloude  wyUe  flowe« 

Saie,  were  ye  tyr^d  of  godlie  peaces 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  yon  dydd  choppe  youre  easie  daies 

For  those  of  bloude  and  payne? 

Whatte  tho'  I  onne  a  sledde  bee  drawne 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde^ 
I  doe  defye  the  traytoi^  power, 

Hee  can  ne  haitm  my  mynde:  ^ 

Whatte  tho\  uphoisted  opne  a  pols^ 

Hye  lymbes  shall  lotte  jmne  ay^e^ 
And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bears 

Tette  ynne  the  holie  booke  above, 

Whyche  ifme  can't  eate  awaie, 
There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  I«orde 

Hye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

Thenne  welcome  dethe  I  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe; 
Farewelle  vayne  worlde,  and  alle  that's  deaic^ 

Mye  sonnes  l^ld  lovynge  wyfe!  ^^ 
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Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  eomm 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Maie; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyre^ 

Wjtk  mj  dere  wyfe  to  staie.' 

Quod  CanyDge, '  *Tjb  a  goodlie  thynge, 

To  bee  prepared  to  die; 
And  from  thys  world  of  peyne  and  greefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heav'n  to  flie.' 

And  nowe  the  beU  b^ganne  to  toiler 

And  ckryonnes  to  sounde; 
Syr  Charies  hee  herde  the  horses'  feete 

A-prauncing  onne  the  gronnda 

And  just  before  the  officers  ^ 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe 

Wythe  loade  and  dysmiJle  dynne. 

*  Sweet  Florence!  nowe  I  praie  forbore^ 

Ynne  qniet  lett  mee  die; 
Praie  Gk)dde  thatt  ev'ry  Christian  scale 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

Sweet  Florence!  why  these  brinie  teeres?  I 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie,  f 

And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 
Wythe  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  staie. 

"Tts  butt  a  jonmie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  hosbande's  loye 

Beoeive  thys  holie  kysse/ 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie^ 

TremUynge  these  wOrdes  spoke: 
Ah,  cmcie  Edwardel  blondie  kynge! 
My  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke. 


Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles!  why  wjlt  thou  goe 
Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe? 

The  cradle  aze  thatt  cattes  Uiye  necke, 
Ttte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe.' 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne, 
To  brynge  Sjrr  Charles  awaie, 
'Whoe  tumedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe 
5^  And  thas  to  her  dydd  saie: 
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*  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  not  to  dethe, 

TruBte  thou  jnne  Godde  above, 
And  teache  tlije  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 
And  ynne  thejre  hertes  hym  love. 

Teache  them  to  mnne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  ranne, 
Florence  I  shou'd  dethe  thee  take — adieu! 

Yee  officers  leade  onne.' 

Thenne  Florence  raved  aa  anie  madde^ 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere; 
*0h  staie,  mie  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  ! 

Syr  Charles  thenne  droppt  a  tere. 

*  ^U  ijredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  loud, 

Shoe  fellen  onne  the  flore  ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte, 
And  march'd  fromme  oute  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  aledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 

Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  swete» 
Lpokes  that  enshone  ne  more  concern 

Thanne  anie  jmne  the  strete.  ^ 

Before  hym  went  the  council-<menne. 

Ynne  scariett  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglyng  ynne  the  aunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde  : 

The  freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  nez^ 

Appeared  to  the  syght, 
Alle  dadd  ynne  homdde  russett  weedes, 

Of  godiie  monkysh  plyght. 

Ynne  diff 'rent  partes  a  godiie  psaulmc. 

Most  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt; 
Behynde  theyr  backe  syx  mynstrelles  cante. 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt 

Thenne  fyve-and-twentye  archers  came; 

Eachone  the  bowe  dydd  bende, 
IVom  rescue  of  Kynge  Henrie's  friends. 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 

Drawne  onne  a  dothe-layde  sledde, 
Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  whiter 

Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde.  4^37 
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Behjnde  hjm  ^e-and-twcntye  moe 

Of  archm  tlroiige  and  stonle, 
Wythe  bendod  bowe  eaohone  ynne  handc^ 

Marched  jane  goodlie  root. 

Seinde  Jameaes  fraera  maichad  mat, 
Eachone  hya  parte  djdd  ehaant; 

Belmide  th^re  backea  ayz  mjnatrelka  earner 
IVho  toned  the  atmnge  batennt; 

Then  oane  the  maior  and  nidwiinffniitt, 

Ynne  clothe  of  aeaiklt  deckt; 
And  theyie  aitendjng  menne  aachone 

L^ce  eaaterne  princes  tricfct. 

And  after  them  a  mnltitode 

Of  citizenna  dydd  thronge; 
The  wjndowea  were  alia  foUe  of  heddei^ 

As  hee  djrdd  paaae  akoge. 

And  whenncf  hee  caaM  to  die  kyi^  oroaae 
Syr  Charles  djdd  tome  and  aaie, 

*  O  thon  thatt  savest  ntanne  frooune  sinna^ 
Washe  mye  aoule  clean  thys 
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At  the  grete  mynaterr  wjmdove  aate^ 

The  kynge  ynne  mycUe  8tate» 
To  see  Charles  Bawdw  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  weloom  £ste. 

Sooneas  tbealeddedrewe  nygfaeaopwe^ 
Thatt  Edwarde,  hee  mygbte  here» 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  nppe^ 
And  thus  hys  words  declares 

'  Thou  seest  me,  Edwpxdl  traytov  vilel 

Exposed  to  infamie; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manner 

Tm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

Bye  foule  prooeedyng%  mnrdre,  blonde^ 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne; 
And  hast  i^poynted  mee  to  dy«^ 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to  dale; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe^ 
And  soone  shall  lyre  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe; 
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Whybt  thou,  perhapps,  for  som  few  jetxeBf 

Shalt  rule  tiiys  fyd^le  laade» 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande; 

Thye  poiwer  unjust^  thou  traytour  slave  I 

Shall  faUe  onne  thye  owne  hedde— ' 
Fromme  out  of  heaiyng  of  the  kynge, 

Departed,  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwardes  sonle  ruah'd  to  hya  faoe^ 

Hee  tum'd  hys  hedde  awaie. 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloucester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  sale: 

<  To  hym  that  soe-much»dreaded  dethe 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors -brynge; 
Beholde  the  manne!  hee  spake  the  truthe; 

Hee's  greater  thanne  a  kynge  P 

'  Soe  lett  hym  die!'  Duke  Richard  sayde; 

*  And  maye  eachone  oure  foes 

Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  Uoudie  azep 
And  feede  the  canyon  crowes.* 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 

Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle; 
The  axe  dyd  glysterr  ynne  the  sunne, 

Hys  pretious  bloude  to  spylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scafiblde  goe^ 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  Tictorycy  bye  valorous  chiefs 

Gayn'd  ynne  the  bloudie  warre* 

And  to  the  people  hee  dydd  sale: 

*  Beholde  you  see  mee  dye. 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  kynge^ 

My  kynge  most  rightfullie. 

As  long  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  land, 

Ne  quiet  you  wyDe  knowe; 
Toure  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slaine^ 

And  brookes  wythe  bloude  shalle  flowe. 

You  leave  youre  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge^ 

Whenne  ynn  adversitye; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  styck; 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye.'  Ada 
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nienna  hno,  wjthe  preestes,  Qponne  hja  kaeea, 

A  pnyer  to  Godde  dydd  mike, 
Beseechynge  hyin  anto  bymselfe, 

Hjs  partjnge  soule  to  Uke> 

Tbenne  kned^nge  downe,  hee  lajde  hya  hedd^ 

Host  seemUe  onne  the  blockej 
Wbjcbe  frtnnme  hya  bodie  (am  st  once 

Tbe  abte  beddemunne  strcAe: 

Ai>d  onto  tbe  blonde  beganne  to  flow<^ 

And  ronnde  the  scaSblde  twjnej 
And  tearaa,  enow  to  wuh't  awaie, 

Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  msnne's  ejne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hn  bodie  fkjre 

Ynto  fbnre  parties  cnttej 
And  eveiye  parte  and  eke  hjm  hedde^ 

Cponne  a  pcde  was  pntte. 

One  parte  djdd  rotte  (Mine  Kynwulph-bj^l^ 

One  onne  the  mjnster-tower, 
And  one  from  off  the  caotle-gate 

Tbe  crowen  dj'dd  devoure. 

Hie  other  onne  Seincte  Ponlea  goode^ate, 

A  dreerjr  apectacle; 
Hys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  b^be  croeac^ 

Tnne  bygfae  streete  mont  nobile. 

Hiub  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin'a  fatei 

Godde  prosper  longe  onre  kjnge. 
And  grante  hee  maje  wythe  Bawdin's  Bonlt^ 

Tnne  Ueav'n  Godde'e  merae  syngl 
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1781.  II  li  undvilDDr),  u  Mr  WiIWi  Stall  ubHrrM, 
[A  Pop.  Pucuy,!  to  bvn  bevn  Iho  produc 
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Jon  babi(  only  maltiuliia 
ibilDg  lb*  nl  Auhkin  of  uUqnllT  M 
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Low,  wftriltr !  blow  thy  sounding  lioni, 

And  thy  banner  wave  on  high  ; 
FoTthcCliHstians  have  fought  in  the  hoK'lurict, 

And  have  won  the  victory ! ' 
Loud,  loud  the  warder  blew  his  horn, 

And  his  hanner  waved  oti  high  : 
'  Let  the  mass  be  Mag,  and  the  bells  be  mug^ 

And  the  feast  eat  merrily.' 
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Thea  bright  the  casde  banners  shone 

On  everj  tower  on  high. 
And  all  the  minstrels  sang  aloud 

For  the  Christian's  victory : 
And  loud  the  warder  blew  his  horn. 

On  every  turret  high, — 
*  Let  the  mass  be  sung,  and  the  bells  be  rang, 

And  die  feast  eat  merrily. 


The  warder  he  lookt  jfrom  the  tower  on  high. 
As  far  as  he  could  see : 

*  I  see  a  bold  Knight  I  and  by  his  red  cross. 

He  comes  from  the  East  country.' 
Then  loud  that  warder  blew  his  horn ; 
And  called,  till  he  was  hoarse, 

*  There  comes  a  bold  Knight,  and  on  his  shield  bright 

He  beareth  a  flaming  cross.' 


Then  down  the  lord  of  the  castle  came 

The  Red-cross  Knight  to  meet. 
And  when  the  Red- cross  Knight  he  spied. 

Right  loving  he  did  him  greet : 
'  Thou'rt  welcome  here^  Sir  Red-cross  Knight, 

For  thy  fame's  weD  known  to  me ! 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  shall  be  nin^ 

And  we'll  feast  right  merrily.' 


'  O I  I  am  come  from  the  holy  land. 

Where  CSirist  did  live  and  die ; 
Behold  the  device  I  bear  on  my  shield. 

The  Red-cross  Knight  am  I : 
And  we  have  fought  in  the  holy  land. 

And  we've  won  the  victory ; 
For  with  valiant  might  did  the  Christians  fight. 

And  made  the  proud  Pagans  fly.' 
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*  Thou'rt  welcome  here,  dear  Red-cross  Knight ! 

Come,  lay  thy  armour  by ; 
And,  for  the  good  tidings  thou  dost  bring, 

We'll  feast  us  merrily : 
For  all  in  my  castle  shall  rejoice. 

That  we've  won  the  victory ; 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  shall  be  nm^ 

And  the  feast  eat  merrily ! ' 
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*  0, 1  cannot  stay/  cried  the  Red-cross  Knight^ 

*  But  must  go  to  my  own  countiy  ; 
Where  manors  and  casdes  will  he  my  reward. 

And  all  for  my  hravery.' 

*  0 1  say  not  so,  thou  Red-cross  Knight  1 

But  if  you'D  hide  with  me, 
With  manors  so  wide,  and  castles  heside, 
I'D  honour  thy  bravery/ 

<  I  cannot  stay,'  cried  the  Red-cross  Knight, 

*  Nor  can  I  hide  with  thee ; 

But  I  must  haste  to  my  kin^  and  his  knights, 
Who're  waiting  to  feast  with  me/ 

*  0 1  mind  them  not,  dear  Red-cross  Knight ! 

But  stay  and  feast  with  me  ; 
And  the  mass  shall  he  sunff,  and  the  hells  he  rung. 
And  we'll  banquet  mernfy/ 

*  I  cannot  stay,'  cried  the  Red-cross  Knight, 

'  Nor  can  I  feast  with  thee ; 
But  I  must  haste  to  a  pleasant  bower. 

Where  a  lady's  waitmg  for  me  P 
'O  say  not  so,  dear  Red-cross  Knight, 

Nor  heed  that  fond  lady ; 
For  she  can't  compare  witii  my  daughter  so  rare. 

And  she  shall  attend  on  thee.' 


'  Now  must  I  00,'  said  the  Red-cross  Knight, 

'  For  that  lady  I*m  to  wed. 
And  the  feast-guests  and  bride-maids  all  are  met. 

And  prepared  the  bridal  bed ! ' 
'  Now  nay,  now  nay,  thou  Red-cross  Knight, 

My  daughter  shall  wed  with  thee ; 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  shall  be  rung, 

And  we'll  feast  right  merrily  I ' 


And  now  the  silver  lute's  sweet  sound, 

Re-echoed  through  the  hall. 
And  in  that  lord's  fair  daughter  came. 

With  her  ladies  clad  in  pall ; 
That  lady  was  deckt  in  costly  robes. 

And  shone  as  bright  as  day. 
And  with  courtesy  sweet,  the  knight  she  did  greets 

And  prest  him  for  to  stay. 
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*  Right  welcome,  brave  Sir  Red-cross  Knight  I 

R^ht  welcome  mito  me  : 
And  here  I  hope  long  time  thou'lt  stay. 

And  bear  us  company ; 
And  for  thy  exploits  in  the  holy  land. 

That  hath  sained  us  the  yictory, 
The  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  be  rung. 

And  we'll  feast  right  merrily.' 

'  Though  ever  thou  press  me,  lady  fair ! 

I  cannot  stay  with  thee.' 
That  lady  frowned,  to  hear  that  knight 

So  slight  her  courtesy. 
'  It  grieves  me  much,  thou  lady  fiur. 

That  here  I  cannot  stay. 
For  a  beauteous  lady  is  waiting  for  me. 

Whom  I've  not  seen  many  a  day.' 

'  Now  fie  on  thee,  uncourteous  knight. 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
As  for  the  lady  that's  waiting  for  thee, 

Gro  see  her  another  day. 
So  say  no  more,  but  stay,  brave  knight. 

And  bear  us  company ; 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  shall  be  rung. 

And  we'll  feast  right  merrily.' 


PART   II. 


And,  as  the  lady  prest  the  knight. 

With  her  ladies  clad  in  pall ; 
O !  then  bespake  a  pilgrim-boy. 

As  he  stood  in  the  hall, 
'  Now  Christ  thee  save,  Sir  Red-cross  Knight, 

I'm  come  from  the  north  country ; 
Where  a  lady  is  laid  all  on  her  death  bed. 

And  evermore  calls  for  thee.' 

'  Alas  !  alas !  thou  pilgrim-boy. 

Sad  news  thou  teOest  me  ; 
Now  must  I  ride  fnU  hastily. 

To  comfort  that  dear  lady ! ' 
<  O — ^heed  him  not ! '  the  ladies  cried, 

'  But  send  a  page  to  see  ; 
While  the  mass  is  sung,  and  the  bells  are  rung, 
544  And  we  feast  merrily.' 
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Again  bespake  the  pilgrim-boj, 

'  Ye  need  not  send  to  see : 
For  know.  Sir  Knight,  that  lady's  dead, 

And  died  for  love'  of  thee ! ' 
O !  then  the  Red-cross  Knight  was  pale, 

And  not  a  word  conld  say  I 
But  his  heart  did  swell,  and  his  tears  down  fell, 

And  he  almost  swooned  away. 


■ 

*  Now  fie  on  thee,  thou  weaKly  knight. 

To  weep  for  a  lady  dead : 
Were  I  a  noble  kni^t  like  thee, 

I'd  find  another  to  wed. 
So,  come  cheer  and  comfort  thy  heart. 

And  be  good  company ; 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung,  and  the  bells  be  rung. 

And  we'll  feast  thee  merrily.' 

In  yain  that  wily  lad^  stooTe, 

The  sorrowing  knight  to  cheer. 
Each  word  he  answered  with  a  groan. 

Each  soothing  with  a  tear. 

*  And  now  fiurewell  thou  noble  lord. 

And  farewell  lady  fair  I 
In  pleasure  and  joy  your  hours  employ. 
Nor  think  of  my  despair.' 

'  And  where  is  her  graye  ? '  cried  the  Red-cross  Knight, 
The  graye  where  she  doth  lay  I 

*  O,  I  know  it  well,'  cried  the  pilgrim4)oy, 

*  And  I'll  show  thee  on  the  way.' 
The  knight  was  sad,  the  pilgrim  sighed. 

While  the  warder  loud  did  cry. 
Let  the  mass  be  sung,  and  the  bells  be  rung^ 

And  the  feast  eat  merrily. 

Meanwhile  arose  the  lord's  daughter. 

And  to  her  ladies  did  call, 
O I  what  shall  we  say,  to  stay  the  knight. 

For  he  must  not  leaye  the  hall  I 
For  much  that  lady  was  in  loye. 

With  the  gallant  Red-cross  Knight, 
And  ere  many  a  day,  with  this  knight  so  g»y« 

Had  hoped  her  troth  to  plight.  ^5 

2isi 
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«01'  tbcn bemke tiMe kdiM fqr 

As  tfai^  itooa  dad  m  pall, 
«01  we'll  denie  iMm  to  make  Wft  knii^ 

Sti^  in  tlie  CMtle  htSU 
*  Now  that* t  we!  and,  my  ladks  dear; 

And  if  he'n  stay  with  me^ 
Then  tlie  naaa  rittQ  be  amig,  and  die  bdb  be  ntni^ 

And  we'll  feast  lig^  tamStf* 


"Dien  softly  spaloe  Hiose  ladies  Mr^ 

Low  wusperinc  at  the  waB, 
«  O,  we've  derised  how  to  kec^  the  kaigfat. 

In  thy  fair  csstle  hall : 
Now,  lady,  coanaatid  the  wwAer  bMthe, 

To  oome  from  yon  tower  hi§^ 
Wifh  tidings  to  say  to  iaragle  awqr 

Ton  wily  pilgrim-boy ! ' 


Go,  ran  I  go,  ran,  my  fbotppi^  dear. 

To  the  wurder  Ukt  thy  wmy. 
And  one  of  my  ladies  shall  go  with  thee, 

To  tell  thee  what  to  si^  : 
And  now  if  we  cul  hot  compel  "fkit  kni^t. 

To  stay  in  the  castle  with  me. 
Then  the  mass  itell  be  "soig,  and  the  bdls  shsD  be  rang. 

And  we'll  all  feast  merrfly.' 


The  wacrder  ^9ame,  and  blew  his  hom. 

And  thns  slond  did  cry, 
'  Ho  I  is  theie  apilgrim  in  the  hdfl. 

Come  from  the  north  ooontry  ? 
For  there's  a  fbot^Mge  waits  withottt. 

To  speak  with  him  alone.' 
Thus  the  warder  did  call  till  out  of  the  hall 

The  pilgrim-boy  is  gone. 


Meanwhile  bespake  the  ladies  gay. 

As  they  stood  clad  in  paH, 
<  Bight  glad,  brave  kniebt,  we  ^Icome  thee 

Unto  our  castle  hall. 
But  the  knight  he  heeded  iiot  liieir  talk, 

Although  they  cried  with  glee. 
Let  the  mass  be  sung,  and  'Ore  bells  be  rung, 
046  Aiid  feMt  thee  rncnUy. 


*  Bnt  Where's  the  pacnm4)oy/  he  erled, 

'  To  show  me  my  kul^s  gf«vef ' 
That  he  should  be  sought  for  thronfthoot  ^  v 

The  knight  Ml  oft^d  crave. 
Then  loud  wftitd  4h»  kdies  gay, 

*  Now  foul  that  knave  befal  $ 
CW  faaore  he  hath  beguiled  thee. 

And  now  hath  fled  the  h^. 

And  now.  Sir  Enkht,  do  not  give  heed 

To  what  he  saicf  to  thee, 
But  send  a  page  tp  the  north  oountnr. 

That  lady  fair  to  see ; 
And,  while  he's  gone  to  comfort  her, 

O I  thou  shalt  share  ouf  dee } 
While  the  mass  is  sung,  nxfTthe  bells  are  rung. 

And  the  feast  eat  merrily. 


But  while  those  ladies,  blithe  and  gay. 

Attuned  their  lutes  tp  jpy. 
The  knight  was  sad,  and  sfiai^cht;  mnmi^ 

To  find  the  pilgpim^bpy  s 
He  searcht  the  castle  all  abopt, 

Throt^  evenr  turn  and  wind. 
But  all  in  vain  his  toil  and  pvn. 

The  pilgrim4K>y  to  find. 

In  vain  the  lord's  fair  daugh(;er  sent 

Her'messengers  to  call 
The  knight,  he  WQuJd  not  heed  iheir  ^ords. 

Nor  enter  the  casde  hall. 
In  vain  the  wanton  Ifu^es  sung, 

And  clamorous  wsrders  qry, — 
Let  the  mass  be  sung,  as^i  tihe  beQs  be  ru^g, 

And  the  feast  eat  merrily. 

O I  then  bespake  those  ladies  gay. 

As  they  stood  dad  in  paU, 
'  Weep  not,  weep  not,  dear  lady. 

Though  he'll  not  enter  the  haH ; 
But  send  to  the  warder  firom  the  tower. 

To  bring  the  pilgrim-boy. 
Whom  wrll  persuade  to  lend  his  aid. 
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We'll  make  that  boy,  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Red-crosa  Kiil^t  deeeive ; 
So  that  no  more  on  hu  aceonnty 

The  fair  joung  knisht  ahall  griere, 
And  then  we'll  keep  the  Red-croaa  Knight, 

To  bear  us  company ; 
And  the  mass  shau  be  snng,  and  the  bdla  ahall  be  rong^ 

And  we  will  hut  merrily/ 


PABT  in. 


And  now  'twaa  niffht,  all  dark  and  drear. 

And  cold  cold  uew  the  wind. 
While  the  Red-croaa  Kniffht  aooght  all  about. 

The  pilffrim-boy  to  fina. 
And  fltul  he  wep^  and  still  he  sighed. 

As  he  mourned  his  lady  dear  T— 

*  And  Where's  the  feast ;  and  where's  the  gnest 

Thy  bridal  bed  to  cheer  r 

Affun  he  sighed ;  and  wept  forlorn. 
For  his  luy  that  waa  dead ! — 

*  Lady,  how  sad  thy  wedding-tide! 

How  cold  thy  bndal  bed  V 
Thus  the  Rsd-cross  Knight  roamed  sore  and  sad, 

WhOe  all  around  did  cry. 
Let  the  minstrels  sing,  and  the  beDs  'yring. 

And  the  feast  be  eat  merrily.' 

And  now  the  gentle  moon  around 

Her  silyer  lustre  shed. 
Brightened  each  ancient  wall  and  tower. 

And  distant  mountain's  head ; 
By  whose  sweet  light  the  knight  perceived, 

(A  sight  which  gave  him  joy  H 
FVom  a  dunffeon  draid,  the  waraer  led 

The  faithnd  pilgrim-boy! 

In  yain  the  warder  strove  to  hide 

The  pilgrim-boy  from  him  ; 
The  knight  he  ran  and  daspt  the  youth. 

In  spite  of  the  warder  gnm. 

The  warder,  though  wrath,  his  banner  waved: 

And  still  aloud  did  cry, 
Let  the  minstrels  sing,  and  the  bells  'yring, 
^^g  And  the  feast  eat  merrily. 
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*  I'm  fflad  Fve  found  thee,  pilgrim-boy. 

And  thou  ahalt  go  with  me ; 
And  thoji  shalt  lead  to  mj  lady  s  grave^ 

And  great  thy  reward  shall  be.' 
The  affrighted  pilgrim  wrung  his  hands. 

And  shed  full  many  a  tear  : 
'  Her  erave  I*  he  cried,  and  mournful  sig  hed« 

*  I  ^bead's— not  far  from  here!' 

The  knieht  he  led  the  pilgrim-boy. 

Into  the  castle  hall. 
Where  sat  the  lord,  and  his  daughter  fair. 

And  the  ladies  dad  in  pall. 
'  I  go  I'  he  cried,  '  with  ^e  pilgrim-boy. 

So  think  no  more  of  me, 
But  let  your  minstreb  sing,  and  your  bells  all  ring. 

And  feast  ye  merrily.' 

Up  then  arose  the  lord's  daughter, 

And  called  to  the  pilgrim-boy — 
'  O  come  to  me  I  for  I'ye  that  to  say 

Win  aiye  to  thee  much  joy.' 
Full  loth  the  pilgrim  was  to  go. 

Full  loth  from  the  knight  to  part : 
And,  lo !  out  of  spite,  with  a  dagger  bright 

She  hath  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

*  Why  art  thou  nale,  thou  pilgrim-boy  V 

The  knight,  all  wondering  cried, 

*  ^?^  ^^*  *'^^"  ^*"^*  *^^^  pilgrim-boy. 

When  I  am  by  thy  side?' 

'Oh  I  I  am  stabbed,  dear  Red-cross  Knight, 

Yet  grieye  not  thou  for  me ; 
But  let  the  minstrels  smg,  and  the  bells  'yring. 

And  feast  thee  merrily.' 

The  knight  he  ran  and  claspt  the  youth. 

And  oped  his  pilgrim-yest ; 
And,  lo  I  it  was  his  lady  fair. 

His  lady  dear,  he  prest ! 
Her  loyely  breast,  like  ermine  white. 

Was  panting  with  the  fright; 
Her  dear  heart's  blood,  in  crimson  flood. 

Baa  pouring  in  his  sight.  ^9 
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'  Griere  not  fioar  mt>  my  failfalul  kaigbt  1* 

The  lady,  faint,  did  cr^} 
<  Fm  well  o(nit«nt»  my  ftithfol  kii]|^t» 

Since  in  thy  anna  I  die  I 
Then  oomfort  thee»  my  eonatadt  Unt ! 

Nor  think  thee  moTO  qF  me ; 
Bat  let  the  adnatrela  aing»  and  the  beUs  *yring» 

\nd  feaat  thee  merrily* 


like  pilgrim-boy  Vte  lblk>wed  theet. 

In  truth  full  cheerfully ; 
Beaolved,  if  thou  ahoddtt  dome  to  Hi, 

Dear  knight  I  to  die  with  thee : 
And  much  I  ftanid,  aome  wily  fidr 

Would  keep  thee  from  my  eight  s 
And,  hr  her  bright  ofaarma,  lure  fhnn  my  arm% 

My  dear  loyed  Red-cross  Knight ! ' 

« O  Heayen  forfend  t'  the  kilig^t  replied. 

That  thou  ahouldat  die  for  me ; 
But  if  so  hapless  ia  thy  late. 

Thy  knight  wiU  die  with  theeP 
'  O  say  not  so  I  for,  well  my  knight 

Hath  proved  hia  love  for  me ! 
But  let  tne  minstrels  sin^  and  the  bells  'yring. 

And  feast  thee  merrily.* 


The  knight  he  preat  her  to  his  heart, 

And  bitterly  he  sighed : 
The  lorely  la<i^  strore  to  cheer^ 

Till,  in  hb  arms,  she  died  I 
The  kiciight  he  laid  her  corpse  adown. 

And  ms  deadly  sword  drew  forth ; 
Then  lookt  he  around  and  grimly  frowned. 

All  woe-begone  with  wraSh. 


O  then  bespake  the  ladies  fidr, 

As  they  stood  dad  in  pidl, 
'01  this  will  be  our  bunal-place 

That  was  our  castle  hall. — 
No  more,  to  our  ailyer  lute's  sweet  sound. 

Shall  we  dance  with  reveliy ; 
Nor  the  maas  be  sun^  nor  tibe  bells  be  rung^ 
^»Q  Nor  the  feast  be  eat  merrily.' 
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Then  np  aroae  Uie  lord's  daughter. 

And  nerer  a  word  spake  she, 
But  quick  upon  the  kmght'e  dnwn  sword 

She  flung  aer  fnntdclr  : 
The  knifht  to  his  mm  dear  Udy  tnmed, 

And  bid  him  hj  her  side, 
With  tears  embraced  her  bleedii^  corpw. 

Sighed  her  dear  nune — and  died  1 
0 1  then  bespake  the  affiighted  lord. 

And  tiill  of  woe  spake  he, 
'  Foul  fall  the  hour  this  B«d-«roH  knight 

Did  come  to  visit  me  1 
For  now  no  more  will  my  daughter  Air, 

B^ice  mj  gneatt  and  me. 
Nor  the  mass  be  sung,  nor  the  bells  be  rung, 

Nor  the  feast  held  merrily.' 
And  then  he  spake  to  the  ladies  fair, 

Aa  they  stood  clad  in  pall, 
'  Lo !  this  thy  lady's  bunal  place. 

That  ma  her  castle  baDl 
O  then  be  warned,  from  her  sad  fate. 

And  hate  the  wanton  lore ; 
But  in  him  confide  who  for  thee  died 

And  now  sits  throned  above. 
'Tardqf,  no  more  resound  thy  horn. 

Nor  thy  banner  wave  on  high ; 
Nor  the  mass  be  sung,  ngr  the  bells  be  mo^ 

Nor  the  feast  eat  merrUy.' — 
No  more  the  warder  blows  his  horn. 

Nor  bis  banner  wares  on  high. 
Nor  Uie  mass  is  sung,  nor  the  bells  'ymng, 

Nor  the  feast  eat  merrily. 


r»S       I    N  Carroll's  side  the  primrose  pale 
'      WLy  does  it  weir  &  purple  hue  f 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

Why  atreun  joui  eye*  with  pi^'s 
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Tb  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 

That  purple  grows  the  primrose  pale ; 
That  pity  pours  the  tender  flood 

From  each  fair  eye  in  MarliTale. 

The  eyening  star  sat  in  his  eye. 

The  sun  his  golden  tresses  gave. 
The  north's  pure  mom  her  orient  dye^ 

To  him  who  rests  in  yonder  grave  \ 

Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone. 

Though  nobly  bom,  is  Owen  laid ; 
Stretcht  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone^ 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 

There  many  a  flowery  race  hath  sprung 

And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale, 
Since  first  his  ample  dirge  he  sung ; 

Ye  maidens  fair  of  Murlivale  I 

Yet  still,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander'd  o'er  your  meads  of  gold. 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet 
Far  echoed  from  each  evening  fold. 

II. 

'Twas  in  the  pride  of  William's  day. 
When  Scotland's  honours  flourisht  still, 

That  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway. 
Bare  rule  o'er  many  a  Highmnd  luU. 

And  far  for  him  their  fruitful  store 

The  fairer  plains  of  Carron  spread  ; 

In  fortune  rich,  in  offspring  poor. 

An  only  daughter  crown'd  his  bed. 

♦ 
O I  write  not  poor — ^the  wealth  that  flows 

In  waves  of  ^Id  round  India's  throne. 

All  in  her  shinmg  breast  that  glows. 

To  Ellen's  chimns,  were  earth  and  stone. 

For  her  the  youth  of  Scotland  sigh'd. 
The  Frenchman  gay,  the  Spaniard  grave. 

And  smoother  Italy  applied, 
And  many  an  English  baron  brave. 

In  vain  by  foreign  arts  assail'd 

No  foreign  loves  her  breast  beffuile. 
And  England's  honest  valour  fail  d. 

Paid  with  a  cold,  but  courteous  smile.  568 
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'  Ah  I  woe  to  tbce,  jooag  NithiidAle» 
That  o'er  thj  cheek  those  roses  stni/dy 

Thy  hreath,  the  violet  of  the  vale, 
Thy  voice»  the  music  of  the  shade ! 

Ah  I  woe  to  thee,  that  EQen's  love 

Alone  to  thy  soft  tak  would  yield  I 
For  soon  those  gentle  arms  shaH  prove. 

The  conflict  o[  a  ruder  field.' 

'Twas  thus  a  wayward  sister  spoke. 

And  cast  a  rueful  glance  behind. 
As  from  her  dim  wood-glen  she  broke,. 

And  mounted  on  the  moaning  wind. 

She  spoke  and  vanisht — more  unmoved 
Than  Moray's  rocks,  when  storms  invest. 

The  valiant  youth  by  Ellen  loved. 
With  augnt  that  fear  or  fate  suggest. 

For  love,  methinks,  hath  power  to  raise 

The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state  ; 
Th'  unconquerd  banners  he  displays 

Control  our  fears  and  fix  our  fate. 

IIL 

'Twas  when,  on  summer's  softest  eve. 

Of  clouds  that  wander' d  west  away. 
Twilight  with  eentle  hand  did  weave 

Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day  ; 

When  all  the  mountain-gales  were  still, 
And  the  waves  slept  against  the  shore. 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill. 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore ; 

Led  by  those  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  the  young  unpractised  breast, 

Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought, 
And  Carron  murmur'd  near,  and  soQth'd  her  into  rest. 

IV. 
There  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 

That  o'er»the  realm  of  fimcy  rei^s. 
Throws  sunshine  on  the  mask  of  mght. 

And  smiles  at  slumber's  powerless  chains  : 

^Tb  told,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  tbere. 
And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale, 
^^  And  fill'd  with  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 
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A  bower  he  framed  (for  he  eouM  finme 

What  long  might  weary  mortal  w^gh 
Swift  as  the  lightning'a  rq»d  flame 

Darts  on  the  misiupecting  sigiht.) 

Such  bower  he  framed  with  magic  hand. 

As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove, 
In  scenes  where  fair  Armida's  wand 

Waved  all  the  witcheries  of  love. 

Tet  was  it  wrondit  in  simjple  show ; 

Nor  Indian  mmes  nor  onent  shores 
Had  lent  their  g^ries  here  to  glow. 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 

The  wild  rose  wound  her  damask  flower ; 
The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms. 

That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  the  mountain-air. 

In  all  her  painted  blooms  array* d. 
The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  fair. 

Combined  to  form  the  flowery  shade. 

With  thyme  that  loves  the  brown  hilFs  breast. 

The  cowslip's  sweet  reclining  head. 
The  violet  of  sky-woven  vest, 

Was  dl  the  fairy  ground  bespread. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  fair 

Adown  his  manly  shoulders  flow  ? 
Beside  him  lies  the  hunter's  spear. 

Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite! 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) 
He  courts  her  arms  with  fond  delight, 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 

V. 

Hast  thou  not  found  in  early  dawn 

Some  soft  ideas  melt  away. 
If  o'er  sweet  vale,  or  flowery  lawn. 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  stray  f 

Hast  thou  not  some  fair  olject  seen. 

And,  when  the  fleeting  rorm  was  past, 
Still  on  thy  memory  found  its  mien. 

And  felt  the  fond  idea  last !  ^^ 
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Thoa  hast — and  oft  the  pictured  iriew. 
Seen  in  some  Tision  counted  Tain, 

Has  struck  thy  wondering  eye  anew, 
And  brought  the  long-£wt  dream  agahu 

With  warrior  bow,  with  hunter's  spear. 
With  locks  adown  his  shoulder  spread, 

Younff  Nithisdale  is  ranging  near — 
He  s  ranging  near  yon  mountain's  head. 

Scarce  had  one  pale  moon  past  away. 
And  fill'd  her  silver  um  again, 

When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray. 
Afar  from  all  his  woodland  train. 

To  Carron's  banks  his  fate  consign'd, 
And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour. 

He  sonffht  some  friendly  shade  to  find. 
And  found  the  visionaiy  bower. 

VI. 

Led  by  the  golden  star  of  bve. 
Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way. 

And  in  the  deep-defending  grove 
Sought  refuge  from  the  fervid  day — 

O I  who  is  he  whose  ringlets  fair 
Disordered  o'er  his  green  vest  flow. 

Reclined  in  rest — whose  sunny  hair 
Half  hides  the  fidr  cheek's  ardent  glow  f 

'Tis  he,  that  sprite's  illusive  guest, 
(Ah  me !  that  sprites  can  mte  control !) 

That  lives  still  imaged  on  her  breast. 
That  lives  still  pictured  in  her  soul. 

As  when  some  gentle  spirit  fled 
From  earth  to  breathe  Elysian  air. 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead, 
Perceives  its  long-loved  partner  there ; 

Soft,  sadden  pleasure  rushes  o'er. 
Resistless,  o'er  its  airy  frame. 

To  find  its  fdture  fate  restore 
The  object  of  its  former  fiame : 

So  Ellen  stood — less  power  to  move 

Had  he,  who,  bound  in  slumber^s  chaiii» 
Seem'd  haply  o'er  his  hills  to  rove, 
I^Q  And  wind  his  woodland  chase  again. 


She  stood,  but  trembled — ^mingled  fear. 
And  fond  delight,  and  melting  love. 

Seized  all  her  soul ;  she  came  not  near. 
She  came  not  near  that  fated  grove. 

She  strives  to  fly— from  wizard's  wand 
As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 

The  new-cropt  flower  falls  from  her  hand,— 
Ah  I  fan  not  with  that  flower  to  die ! 

VII. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  azure  gleam 
Smile  in  the  morning's  orient  eye. 

And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud's  soft  beam 
What  time  the  sun  was  hasting  nign  T 

Thou  hast — and  thou  canst  fancy  well 
As  anv  Muse  that  meets  thine  ear. 

The  soul-set  eye  of  Nithisdale, 
When,  waked,  it  fixed  on  Ellen  near. 

Silent  they  gazed — that  silence  broke ; 

*  Hail,  goddess  of  these  groves,'  he  cried 
'  O  let  me  wear  thy  gentle  yoke  I 

O  let  me  in  thy  service  bide  I 

For  thee  I'll  cHmb  the  mountain  steep, 
Unwea*.  led  chase  the  destined  prey ; 

For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wild  wooa  deep. 
And  part  the  sprays  that  vex  thy  way. 

For  thee ' — '  O  stranger,  cease,'  she  said. 
And  swift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew ; 

Bat  Daphne's  flight  was  not  delay'd 
By  aught  that  to  her  bosom  grew. 

'Iwas  Atalanta's  eolden  fruit. 

The  fond  idea  mat  confined 
Fair  Ellen's  steps,  and  blest  his  suit. 

Who  was  not  far,  not  far  behind. 

VIII. 

O  love  t  within  those  golden  vales. 
Those  genial  airs  where  thou  wast  bom* 

Where  nature,  listening  thy  soft  tales. 
Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  mom ; 

Where  the  sweet  smiles,  the  graces  dwdl. 
And  tender  sighs  the  heart  emove, 

in  silent  eloquence  to  tell 
Thy  tale,  O  soul-subdiing  love ! 
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Ah !  wherefore  dioidd  j^m  nge  be  ni^ 
And  dnk  dietniBt,  wiA  ehangeM  &e» 

And  jeelou^s  reverted  eye 
Be  near  111 j  fair,  th j  fayonr'd  place  f 

TX. 

Earl  Barnard  was  of  hii^  d^grecy^ 
And  lord  of  Toamj  alowlaaid  Usd ; 

And  long  for  Ellen  We  had  he,^ 
Had  lore,  but  not  of  gentle  Idnd. 

From  Moray's  halls  her  ahaent  hour 
He  watcht  with  all  a  miser's  care ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princdj  dower 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellai  fiur. 

Ah  wretch !  to  think  the  liberal  aoid 
May  thus  with  fair  a£Rection  part ! 

Though  Lothian's  rales  thy  sway  conftrol. 
Know.  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart. 

Studious  he  marks  her  abatnt  hxmt. 
And,  winding  hi  where  Carron  flows. 

Sudden  he  sees  the  Ated  bower, 
And  red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he  ?— Tis  Ntthisdale ! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  recfined 
On  his  T— 'Tis  EUen  of  the  vale, 

'Tis  she  (O  powers  of  yex^geanoe  I) 
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Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue  T 
No — that  would  all  his  hopes  destroy  i 

Moray  would  vanish  from  his  view. 
And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy« 

Unseen  to  Moray's  halls  he  hies — 
He  calls  his  slaves,  his  rufSaa  band. 

And,  '  Haste  to  yonder  groves,'  he  cries, 
'  And  ambusht  lie  by  Oarron's  strand. 

What  time  ve  mark  from  bower  orgjen 

A  jgentle  lady  take  her  way. 
To  distance  due«  and  fiir  from  ken. 

Allow  her  length  of  time  to  stray. 

Then  ransack  straight  that  range  of  grove 
With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  green. 

If  chance  a  rosy  stripling  roves,— 
Te  well  can  aim  your  arrows  keen.' 
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And  now  the  rnffiau  slaves  are  nigh, 

And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way ; 
Thongh  stay'd  by  many  a  tender  sigh. 

She  can  no  longer^  longer  stay. 

Pensive,  against  yon  poplar  pale 

The  lover  leans  his  genUe  heart. 
Revolving  many  a  tender  tale, 

And  wondrix^  still  how  they  oould  part. 

Three  arrows  pierced  the  desert  air. 

Ere  yet  lus  tender  dreams  depart ; 
And  one  struck  deep  his  forehead  fair. 

And  one  went  thnmg^  his  gentle  heart. 

Love's  waking  dream  is  lost  in  sleep — 

He  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale ; 
Ah  I  oonld  we  marvel  ye  should  weep, 

Te  nuddenB  fiur  of  Marlivale  I 

X. 

When  all  the  mountain  gfdes  were  still. 

And  the  ware  slept  against  the  shore, 
And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hiH, 

Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore ; 

Sweet  Ellen  tak^s  her  wonted  way 

Along  the  faiiy-featured  vale ; 
Bright  o'er  his  wave  does  Carron  play. 

And  soon  sheH  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

Shell  meet  him  soon — for,  at  her  sight. 

Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped ; 
The  evening  i^ades  will  sink  in  night — 

Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  fled  ? 

O I  she  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay. 

E'en  now  the  soft  veproach  she  frames : 
'  Can  lovers  brook  such  long  delay  ? 

Lovers  that  boast  oi  ardent  flames ! ' 

He  comes  not — ^wearv  with  the  chase. 

Soft  slumber  o'er  hk  eyelids  throws 
Her  veil— we'll  steal  one  dear  embrace, 

We'll  gently  steal  on  his  repose. 

This  is  the  bower — we'll  softly  tread — 

He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pale-^ 
Lover,  if  e'er  thv  heart  has  bled, 

Thy  heart  wm  far  forego  my  tale !  6o9 
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XI. 

EDen  is  not  in  prinoely  bower. 

She's  not  in  MorajTs  splendid  train ; 
mistress  dear,  at  midnight  hour. 
Her  weeping  msidens  seek  m  Tain. 

Her  piDow  sweUs  not  deep  with  down ; 

For  her  no  bahns  their  sweets  exhale : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  torf  thrown* 

Prest  by  her  lorely  cheek  as  pale. 

On  that  fiur  cheek,  that  flowing  hair. 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed, 

And  the  dull  mountain's  early  air 
Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beanteons  head. 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day. 

When  clouds  involve  Ids  rosy  light. 

Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  n^. 
And  leaves  the  world  once  more  to  nighl^ 

Betoming  life  iDumes  her  eye^ 
And  slow  its  languid  orb  unfolds,— 

What  are  those  bloody  arrows  nieh  f 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  bdiolds ! 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale. 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  lay? 

'Twas  some  poor  youth — **  Ah  Nithiadale  f 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away. 

XII. 
The  mom  is  on  the  mountains  spread. 

The  woodlark  trills  his  hquid  strain — 
Can  mom's  sweet  music  rouse  the  dead? 

Grive  the  set  eye  its  soul  again  ? 

A  shepherd  of  that  gentler  mind 
Which  nature  not  profusely  yields. 

Seeks  in  these  lonely  shades  to  find 
Some  wanderer  from  his  little  fields. 

Aghast  he  stands — and  simple  fear 
O'er  all  his  paly  visage  ghdes — 

'  Ah  me  I  what  means  Uiis  misery  here  ? 
What  fate  this  lady  fair  betides?' 

He  bears  her  to  his  friendly  home. 

When  life,  he  finds,  has  but  retired  ;— 
With  haste  he  frames  the  lover's  tomb, 
4^  For  his  is  quite,  is  quite  expired  I 
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XIIL 
'O  hide  me  in  the  hmnhle  bower/ 

Beturning  late  to  life,  she  said ; 
*  rn  bind  thy  crook  with  manv  a  flower; 

With  many  a  rosy  wreath  ^y  head. 

Grood  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove, 

And  if  my  lore  asleep  is  laid, 
O I  wake  him  not ;  but  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

Sure,  thou  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain. 
Thou  knowst  the  sunrise  o'er  the  sea 

But  O !  no  lamb  in  all  thy  tram 
Was  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he,* 

'  His  head  is  on  the  wood-moss  laid ; 

I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep — 
Sweet  sings  the  red-breast  o'er  the  shade 

Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep?  * 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day. 

At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear. 
But  fiercer  feel  the  noontide  ray. 

When  softened  by  the  nighuy  tear ; 

Beturning  in  the  flowing  tear. 
This  lovely  flower,  more  sweet  than  they. 

Found  her  fair  soul,  and,  wandering  near, 
Thq  stranger,  reason,  crost  her  way. 

Found  her  fair  soul— Ah !  so  to  find 

Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know ! 
Ah  I  sure  the  privilege  of  mind. 

Cannot  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe  ! 

XIV. 
On  melancholy's  silent  urn, 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  falls. 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return. 

No  more  return  to  Mora/s  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade. 

The  slow-consuming  hour  she'll  weep, 
rai  nature  seeks  her  bist-left  aid. 

In  the  sad  sombrous  arms  of  sleep. 

'These  jewels,  all  unmeet  for  me, 
Shalt  thou,'  she  saic^  *  good  shepherd  take  i 

These  gems  will  purchase  eold  for  thee. 

And  these  be  thine  for  Ellen's  sake.  5G1 

2o 
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'80  iiil  tbou  not,  at  ere  or  morn. 
The  rosemaiy's  pale  bonffh  to  bring — 

Thon  knowst  where  I  was  roond  forlorn. 
Where  thou  hast  heard  the  red-breast  sing. 

<«  Heedful  I'll  tend  thj  flocks  the  while. 

Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care. 
For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil. 

And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  share.' 

XV. 

And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  pun — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last. 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 

Tet  has  she  left  one  object  dear. 

That  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy- 
Is  Nithisdale  revivins  here  f 
Or  is  it  but  a  shepnerd's  boy  T 

By  Canon's  side,  a  shepherd's  boy. 
He  binds  his  vale-flowers  with  me  reed ; 

She  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy, 
And  birth  he  little  seems  to  heed. 

XVI. 

But  ah !  no  more  his  infant  sleep 

Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile^ 
Who^  only  when  it  dosed,  would  weep» 
And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear, 
8he  seeks  th'  unspoken  wish  to  find ; 

No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear. 
See  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 

XVII. 

Does  nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast? 

Is  she  the  fiend  of  stem  control  ? 
Wears  she  the  despot's  purple  vest? 

Or  fetters  she  the  free-bom  soul  ? 

Where,  worst  of  tyrant's,  is  thy  daim 
In  chains  thy  children's  breasts  to  bind  ? 

Gavest  thou  the  Promethean  flame  ? 
The  incommunicable  mind  ? 


Thy  offspring  are  great  nature's — ^firee. 

And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs ; 
£ach  privilege  she  gives  to  thee ; 
562  Know,  that  each  privilege  is  theirs. 
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Thej  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye, 
Perl^aps  some  feelings  of  thj  heart ; 

And  wilt  thou  their  loved  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  7 

xvm. 

The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale. 

Ill-fated  EUen,  claims  thy  hand ; 
Thou  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 

Was  low  laid  by  his  ruffian  band. 

And  Moray,  with  imfiither'd  eyes, 

Fixt  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale, 
Attends  his  haman  sacrifice, 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veiL 

O  married  lovel  thy  bard  shall  own. 

Where  two  cong^ual  souls  unite. 
Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  With  down. 

Thy  lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendour  bright. 

But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, 

O  Hymen !  smile  on  thy  fair  rite. 
Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prov^, 

Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light. 

XIX. 

And  now  has  time's  slow  wanderiiig  wing 

Borne  maiiv  a  year  unmark'd  with  speed- 
Where  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring. 

Who  bound  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  ? 

Ah  me !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more : 

No  early  charm  returns  again ; 
The  parent,  nature,  Leeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 
That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  ne  can, 

Reason  has  lent  her  quivering  light. 
And  shown  the  chequer'd  field  of  man. 

XX. 

As  the  first  human  heir  of  earth 
VTith  pensive  eye  himself  survey'd, 

And,  all  unconscious  of  his  birth. 
Sat  thoughtful  oft  in  Eden's  shade; 
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In jpenfiiTe  thought  so  Owen  sttmy'd 
wild  Canon's  lonely  woods  among^ 

And  onoe  within  their  peenest  g^ade. 
He  fondly  framed  this  simple  song: 

XXI. 

'Why  is  this  crook  adom'd  with  gold  f 
Why  am  I  tales  of  ladies  told  f 
Why  does  no  labour  me  employ. 
If  I  am  bat  a  shepherd's  boy  f 

A  silken  rest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherd's  hnt  I  hare  not  seen — 
Why  uionld  I  in  soch  restore  joy. 
If  I  am  bot  a  shepherd's  boy  T 

I  know  it  is  no  shepherd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  impart— 
They  teach  me  sure  an  idle  toy. 
If  I  am  bat  a  shepherd's  boy. 

This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my  arm- 
It  could  not  come  fiom  shepherd's  farm  ^ 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy. 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

And  O  thon  silent  picture  fair. 
That  lovest  to  smile  upon  me  there^ 
O  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy.' 

xxn- 

Ah,  lovely  youth  I  thy  tender  lay 
May  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong ; 

Seest  thon  yon  nightingale  a  prey  1 
The  fierce  hawk  hoyering  a  er  his  so^g  f 

His  little  heart  is  lar^  with  Iotc  ; 

He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star ; 
And  fate's  more  pointed  arrows  move, 

Insidious,  from  his  eye  afar. 

xxni. 

The  shepherdess,  whose  kindlv  care 

Had  watcht  o'er  Owen's  inmnt  breath. 
Must  now  their  silent  mansions  share, 
5^4  Whom  time  leads  cabnly  down  to  death. 
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'  O  tell  me,  parent  if  thou  art. 

What  is  this  loTely  picture  dear  1 
Why  wounds  its  mouniful  ejt  my  heart  f 

Whj  flows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tear  7 ' 

'  jVhy  youth !  to  leave  thee  loth  am  I, 

Though  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear ; 
And  wouldst  thou  wish^  or  ere  I  die^ 

The  glory  of  thy  birth  to  hear  ? 

But  it  will  make  thee  much  bewail^ 

And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell/ 
She  said,  and^ld  the  woesome  tale^ 

As  sooth  as  sl(€|>herdes8  might  tell. 

XXIV. 

The  heart  that,  sorrow  doomed  to  share. 

Has  worn  the  frequent  seal  of  w(^. 
Its  sad  impressions  learns  to  bear. 

And  finds  full  oft  its  ruin  slow. 

But  when  that  seal  is  first  imprest. 
When  the  youne  heart  its  pain  shall  try. 

From  the  soft,  yielding,  trembling  breast. 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly. 

Yet  fled  not  Owen's — ^wild  amaze 

In  paleness  clothed,  and  lifted  hands. 
And  horror's  dread  unmeaning  gaze, 

Mark  the  poor  statue  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 

Lookt  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide ; 
But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife. 

Silent,  she  lent  him  one — and  died. 

XXV. 

*  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy,* 

Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  said  : 
'  Ah,  where  is  now  the  promised  joy. 

Of  this  ? — ^for  ever,  ever  fled ! 

O  picture  dear ! — ^for  her  loved  sake 

How  fondly  could  my  heart  bewail  I 
My  friendly  shepherdess,  O  wake. 

And  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale : 

O  ten  me  more  of  this  sad  tale — 

No :  thou  enjoy  thy  gentle  sleep  I 
And  I  will  go  to  Lothian's  vale. 

And  more  than  all  her  waters  weep/  5^ 
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XXVL 

Owen  to  Lothian's  yale  it  fled — 
Earl  Bamard's  lofty  towers  appear — 

* O  art  thou  there? '  the  full  heart  said. 
'  O  art  thou  there,  mj  parent  dear  T ' 

Tes,  she  is  there :  from  idle  state 
Oft  has  she  stole  her  hour  to  weep ; 

Think  how  she  '  by  thy  cradle  sat,' 
And  how  she  *  ^ndly  saw  thee  sleep/ 

Now  tries  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 
Full  many  a  tender  Une  of  love  ; 

And  still  he  blots  the  parent's  name» 
For  thaty  he  fears,  might  fatal  prove. 

XXVII. 

O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 

Reclined  a  dim  tower,  clad  with  moss» 
Where  every  bird  was  wont  to  bide, 
»  That  languisht  for  its  partner's  loss. 

This  scene  he  chose,  this  scene  assign' d, 
A  parent's  first  embrace  to  wait. 

And  many  a  soft  fear  fill'd  his  mind. 
Anxious  for  his  fond  letter's  fate. 

The  hand  that  bore  those  lines  of  love^ 
The  well-informing  bracelet  bore— 

Ah  I  may  they  not  unproapeious  prove ! 
Ah  I  Mfely  pass  yon  dangerous  door  1 

XXVIII. 

'  She  comes  not ;  can  she  then  delay  ? ' 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear — 

*  Whatever  filial  love  could  say. 
To  her  I  said,  and  call'd  her  dear. 

She  comes, — O !  no— encircled  round, 
'Tis  some  rude  chief  with  many  a  spear. 

My  hapless  tale  that  earl  has  found — 
Ah  me !  my  heart ! — for  her  I  fear." 

His  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read. 
Or  ere  it  reacht  his  lady's  eye ; 
His  dark  brow  wears  a  cloud  of  red, 
600  In  ra^s^c  he  deems  a  rival  uigh. 
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XXIX. 

"Hb  o'er — those  locks  that  waved  in  gold. 
That  waved  adown  those  cheeks  so  fair, 

Vieatbed  in  the  gloomy  lint's  bold, 
Hang  from  the  seveT*d  oead  in  air  I 

That  streaming  head  he  jojs  to  bear 
In  horrid  goise  to  LotWn's  halls  1 

Bids  bis  grim  roifians  place  it  there, 
Erect  upon  tbe  frowning  walls. 

The  fatal  tokens  forth  he  drew — 
'Knowst  thou  these— Ellen  of  tbe  valef* 

Tbe  pictured  bracelet  soon  she  knew. 
And  soon  her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale. 

The  trembling  victim  straight  he  led. 
Ere  jet  her  soul's  first  fear  was  o'er : 

Hepointed  to  tbe  ghastljr  head — 
She  saw — and  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
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''  Watch  no  more  the  yellow  moon. 
Peering  o'pr  the  mountain's  head ; 
Rosy  dskj,  returning  sooo. 
Will  see  thy  lover  pale  and  dead ! 
Cease  to  weep,  and  cease  to  monm. 
Thy  lover  will  no  more  return  I 

**  Lady,  in  the  holy  wars, 

Fighting  for  the  Cross,  he  died ; 
Low  he  lies,  and  many  scars 

Mark  his  cold  and  mangled  side ; 
Li  his  winding  sheet  he  lies. 
Lady  I  check  those  rending  sighs. 

**  Hark  I  the  hollow  sounding  gale 
Seems  to  sweep  in  murmurs  hy. 
Sinking  slowly  down  the  vale ; 
Wherefore,  gentle  lady,  sish  7 
Wherefore  moan,  and  merefore  sigh  ? 
Lady,  all  that  live  must  die. 

**  Now  the  stars  are  fading  fast : 

Swift  their  brilliant  course  are  run ; 
Soon  shall  dreary  night  be  past : 
Soon  shall  rise  the  cheermg  sun  I 
The  sun  will  rise  to  gladden  thee : 
Lady,  lady,  cheerful  be.' 


»> 


So  spake  a  voice  I  While  sad  and  lone. 

Upon  a  loffy  tower,  reclined, 
A  lady  sat :  the  pale  moon  shone. 
And  sweetly  blew  the  summer  wind ; 
Tet  still  disconsolate  in  mind. 
The  lovely  lady  sat  rechned. 

The  lofty  tower  was  ivy  clad ; 

And  round  a  dreary  forest  rose ; 
The  midnight  bell  was  tolling  sad — 
'Twas  tolling  for  a  soul's  repose ! 
The  lady  heard  the  gates  unclose. 
And  from  her  seat  in  terror  rose. 

The  summer  moon  shone  bright  and  dear ; 

She  saw  the  castle  gates  unclose  ; 
And  now  she  saw  four  monks  appear. 
Loud  chaunting  for  a  soul's  repose* 
Forbear,  oh,  lady  !  look  no  more — 
They  past — a  livid  corpse  they  bore.  ^^ 
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The^  pasty  aad  iU  vna  aOenl  now ; 
l!ne  breeie  upon  the  forest  sl^t ; 
The  moon  stole  o'er  the  mountain's  brow ; 
Aran  the  lady  sigh'd  and  wept : 
She  watcht  the  holj  fathers  go 
Along  the  forest  path  below. 

And  now  the  dawn  was  bright,  the  dew 

Upon  the  yellow  heath  was  seen ; 
The  donds  were  of  a  rosy  hue, 
The  sonny  lustre  shone  between : 
The  kdy  to  the  chi^l  ran. 
While  the  slow  matin  prayer  began. 

And  then,  once  more,  the  fathers  grey 
She  markt  employed  in  holy  prayer : 
Her  heart  was  rail,  she  ooold  not  pray. 
For  love  and  fear  were  masters  then. 
Ah,  lady !  thou  wilt  pray  ere  long 
To  sleep  those  hmtAj  aisles  among  1 

And  now  the  matin  prayers  were  o'er ; 

The  barefoot  monks  of  order  grey. 
Were  thronging  to  the  chapel  door. 
When  there  the  lady  stopt  the  way : 

"  Tell  me,"  she  cried,  "  whose  ccNrpse  so  pale. 
Last  night  ye  bore  along  the  yale?" 


"  Oh,  lady  I  question  us  no  more : 

No  corpse  did  we  bear  down  the  dale  I" 
The  lady  sunk  upon  the  floor. 

Her  quiyering  lip  was  deathly  pale. 
The  bare-foot  monka  now  whi^r'd,  sad, 
'*  God  grant  our  lady  be  not  mad." 

The  monks  departing,  one  by  one. 

The  chapel  gates  in  silence  cbse ; 
When  from  the  altar-steps  of  stone. 
The  trembling  lady  feebly  goes : 
While  momin|r  sheds  a  ruby  lig^t. 
The  painted  windows  glowing  bright. 

And  now  she  heard  a  hollow  sound ; 

It  seem'd  to  come  from  grayes  below ; 
And  now  again  she  lookt  around, 
A  yoice  came  murmuring  sad  and  slow ; 
And  now  she  heard  it  feebly  cry, 
fi70  «<  Lady  I  aU  that  Uye  must  die  I 
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'*  Watch  no  more  from  jonder  tower. 
Watch  no  more  the  star  of  day ! 
Watch  no  more  the  dawning  hour, 
That  chases  soUen  night  awaj  ! 

Cease  to  watch,  and  cease  to  mourn, 
Tny  l^ver  will  no  more  return  !" 

She  lookt  around,  and  now  she  view'd. 

Clad  in  a  doublet  sold  and  green, 
A  jouthftd  knight :  he  frowning  stood. 
And  noble  was  hb  mournful  mien ; 
And  now  he  said,  with  heayiuff  sigh, 
"  Irfidj,  all  that  live  must  dieT" 

She  rose  to  quit  the  altar's  stone. 

She  cast  a  look  to  heaven  and  sigh'd. 
When  lo !  the  youthful  knight  was  gone ; 
And,  scowline  by  the  lady's  side, 
With  sightless  skull  and  bony  hand. 
She  saw  a  giant  spectre  stand ! 

His  flowing  robe  was  long  and  dear. 

His  ribs  were  white  as  drifted  snow  : 
The  lady's  heart  was  chill'd  with  fear : 
She  rose,  but  scarce  had  power  to  go : 
The  spectre  grinn'd  a  dreadful  smiley 
And  walkt  beside  her  down  the  aisle. 

And  now  he  waved  his  rattling  nand ; 

And  now  they  reacht  the  chapel  door, 
And  there  the  spectre  took  his  stand ; 
While,  rising  from  the  marble  floor, 
A  hollow  voice  was  heard  to  cry, 
**  Lady,  all  that  live  must  die  ! 

*'  Watch  no  more  the  evening  star ! 

Watch  no  more  the  glimpse  of  mom ! 
Never  from  the  holy  war. 
Lady,  will  thy  love  return ! 
See  this  bloody  cross ;  and  see 
His  bloody  scarf  he  sends  to  thee/" 

And  now  again  the  youthful  knight 
Stood  smiling  by  the  lady's  side ; 
His  helmet  shone  with  crimson  light. 
His  sword  with  drops  of  blood  was  dyed 
And  now  a  sofl  and  mournful  song 
Stole  the  chapel  aisles  among. 
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Now  from  the  spectre's  paley  cheek 

The  flesh  began  to  waste  away ; 
The  vaulted  doors  were  heard  to  creak. 
And  dark  became  the  summer  day ! 
The  spectre's  eyes  were  sunk,  but  he 
Seem'd  with  their  sockets  still  to  see ! 

The  second  bell  is  heard  to  ring : 

Four  barefoot  monks  of  orders  grey. 
Again  their  holy  service  sing ; 
And  round  the  chanel  altar  pray : 
The  lady  conntea  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  shudder'd  while  she  counted — fourl 

**  Oh !  Others,  who  was  he,  so  gay, 
Tliat  stood  beside  the  chapel  door  7 
Oh!  tell  me,  &thers,  tell  me  pray." 
The  monks  replied,  '*  We  tathers  fonr^ 
Lady,  no  other  have  we  seen, 
Smoe  in  this  holy  place  we've  been  I " 

PART  SBOOND. 

Now  the  merry  bugle  horn 

Through  the  forest  sounded  far ; 
When  on  the  lofty  tower,  forlorn. 
The  lady  wid«ht  the  evening  star ; 
The  evening  star  that  seem'd  to  be 
Rising  from  the  darken'd  sea  ! 

The  summer  sea  was  dark  and  still. 

The  sky  was  streakt  with  lines  of  gold. 
The  mist  rose  grey  above  the  hill. 
And  low  the  clouds  of  amber  roll'd : 
The  lady  on  the  lofty  tower 
Watcht  the  calm  and  silent  hour. 

And,  while  she  watcht,  she  saw  advance 

A  ship,  with  painted  streamers  gay ; 
She  saw  it  on  the  green  wave  dance. 
And  plunge  amid  the  silver  spray ; 
While  m>m  Uie  forest's  haunts,  forlorn. 
Again  she  heard  the  bugle  horn. 

The  sails  were  full ;  the  breezes  rose ; 

The  billows  curl'd  along  the  shore ; 

And  now  the  day  began  to  close ; — 

The  bugle  horn  was  heard  no  more^ 

.^2  But,  rising  from  the  watery  way. 

An  aiiy  voice  was  heard  to  say : 


"  Watch  no  more  the  eveniiig  star ; 
Watch  no  more  the  hillowj  aea ; 
Ladky  from  the  holj  war 
Tliy  loTer  hastes  to  comfort  thee : 
Ladyy  lady,  cease  to  mourn ; 
Soon  thy  foyer  will  return.'* 

Now  she  hastens  to  the  hay  ; 

Now  the  rising  storm  she  hears ; 
Now  the  smiling  sailors  say, 
"  Lady,  lady,  check  your  fears  : 
Trust  us  lady ;  we  will  he 
Tour  pilots  o'er  the  stormy  sea«" 

Now  the  little  hark  she  yieVd, 

Moor'd  heside  the  flinty  steep ; 
And  now  upon  the  foamy  flood. 
Hie  tranquil  hreezes  seem'd  to  sleep. 
The  moon  arose ;  her  silyer  ray 
Seem'd  on  the  silent  deep  to  play* 

Now  music  stole  across  the  main : 

It  was  a  sweet  hut  mournful  tone  1 
It  came  a  slow  and  dulcet  strain ; 
It  came  from  where  the  pale  moon  shone  s 
And,  while  it  pass'd  across  the  sea. 
More  softy  ana  soft,  it  seem'd  to  he. 

Now  on  the  deck  the  lady  stands ; 

The  yessel  steers  across  the  main ; 
It  steers  towards  the  holy  land, 
Neyer  to  return  again ; 
Still  the  sailors  cry,  ''We'll  he 
Your  pilots  o'er  tne  stormy  sea. 


*f 


Now  she  hears  a  low  yoice  say, 

"  Deeper,  deeper,  deeper  still ; 
Hark !  tne  hlack  ning  hiUows  play ; 
Hark  1  the  waves  the  yessel  fill : 
Lower,  lower,  down  we  go ; 
AU  is  dark  and  stiU  hdow." 

Now  a  flash  of  yiyid  light 

On  the  rolline  deep  was  seen  I 
And  now  the  lady  saw  the  knight. 
With  doublet  rich  of  eold  and  green  t 
From  the  sockets  of  his  eyes, 
A  pale  and  streaming  light  she  spies  I  ^7) 
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And  now  his  fonn  transparent  stood. 

Smiling  with  a  ghastly  mien ; — 
And  now  the  calm  and  boandless  ilood 
Was  like  the  emerald,  bright  and  green ; 
And  now  'twas  of  a  troubled  hue,  ; 

While,  ''  Deeper,  deeper,'*  aang  tiie  crew.  j 


Slow  adnmoed  the  morning  light, 

Slow  thej  plongh'd  the  wavy  tide ; 
When,  on  a  cliff  of  dreadfnl  height, 
A  castle's  lofty  towers  they  spied : 
The  lady  heard  the  sailor-band 
Cry,  "  Lady,  this  is  holy  land. 

"  Watch  no  more  the  glittering  spray ; 
Watch  no  more  tlM  weedy  sand ; 
Watch  no  more  t^  star  of  day ; 
Lady,  this  is  holy  land : 
This  castle's  lord  ^lall  weleome  thee ; 
Then,  kdy,  lady,  cheeiful  be." 

Now  the  castle  gates  they  pass ; 

Now  across  the  spacious  square, 
Cover'd  high  with  dewy  grass, 
rrembling  steals  the  lady  fair  : 
And  now  the  castle's  lord  was  seen. 
Chid  in  a  doublet  gold  and  green. 

He  led  her  through  the-gothic  hall. 
With  bones  and  skulls  encircled  round ; 
"  Oh,  let  not  this  thy  soul  apnal !" 

He  cried,  "  for  this  is  holy  ground." 
He  led  her  through  the  chambers  lone, 
'Mid  many  a  shnek  and  many  a  groan. 

Now  to  the  banquet^room  they  came : 

Around  a  table  of  black  stone 
She  markt  a  faint  and  vapoury  flame ; 
Upon  the  horrid  feast  it  shone — 
And  there,  to  close  the  maddening  sight, 
Unnumber'd  spectres  met  the  light. 

Their  teeth  were  like  the  brilliant,  bright ; 
Their  eyes  were  blue  as  sapphire  dear ; 
Their  bones  were  of  a  polisht  white ; 
Gigantic  did  their  ribs  appear  !— 
574  And  now  the  knight  me  lady  ^ed. 

And  placed  her  at  the  tablr*«  neadi— 
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Just  DOW  the  la^  woke ; — for  she 

Had  slept  upon  the  loftv  tower. 

And  dreanu  of  dreadAd  pnantaaie 

Had  M'd  the  lonelv  moon-light  hoar ; 
Her  pillow  was  the  turret^tone. 
And  on  her  breast  the  pale  moon  shone. 

Bnt  now  a  real  voice  she  hears ; 

It  was  her  lover's  voice ; — for  he. 
To  calm  her  bosom's  rending  fears, 

Tbat  ni^t  had  cross'd  the  stormy  sea ; 
"I  come,"  said  he,  "from  Palestine 
To  prove  mjrself,  sweet  lady,  thine." 


FTURN    return,  yc  men  of  binid, 

And  bring  me  back  my  chjide  ! " 
V  doief    voice  trae  mid  the  ha 

llec  !  1,  wi  echoes  wylde. 
Bestmupht  wi  dule  and  dreid,  na  pouir 

Had  ilardyknute  at  b  ; 
Full  thrise  he  ratighf  his  jiorted  speir. 

And  thrise  he  let  it  b. 


HAEDTKNUTE— (SECOND  PART.) 


''P  halj  God»  for  his  deir  8ake> 

Wba  savd  us  on  the  rade^ — 
He  tint  his  praier,  and  drew  his  glaiye, 

Tet  reid  wi  Norland  hluid. 
"  Brayd  on,  hrajd  on,  my  stalwart  sons. 

Grit  canse  we  ha  to  feir ; 
But  aye  the  canny  ferce  contemn 

The  hap  they  canna  yeir." 


'  Return,  return,  ye  men  of  hluid. 

And  bring  me  hack  my  chylde !' 
The  dolefu  yoice  frae  mid  Ihe  ha 

Reculd;  wi  echoes  wylde. 
The  storm  giew  rife,  throuch  a  the  lift 

The  rattling  thunder  rane. 
The  black  rain  shour'd,  and  lichtning  glent 

Their  hamisine  alang. 

What  feir  possest  their  boding  breests 

Whan,  by  the  gloomy  glour. 
The  castle  ditch  wi  deed  bodies 

They  saw  was  filled  out  owr  1 
Quoth  Hardyknute  ''  I  wold  to  Chryste 

The  Norse  had  wan  the  day, 
Sae  I  had  kdpt  at  hame  but  anes, 

Thilk  bluidy  feats  to  stay." 

Wi  speid  they  past,  and  sune  they  recht 

The  base-courts  soundine  bound, 
Dejp  poans  sith  heiurd,  and  throuch  the  mirk 

Lukd  wistfully  around. 
The  moon,  frae  hind  a  sable  doud, 

Wi  sudden  twinkle  shane. 
Whan,  on  the  cauldrif  card,  they  fimd 

The  gude  Sir  Mordac  layn. 


Besnrent  wi  gore,  fra  helm  to  spur. 

Was  the  trew-heartit  knicht ; 
Swith  frae  his  steid  sprang  Hardyknute 

MuVd  wi  the  heavy  ^t. 
**  O  say  thy  master's  shield  in  weir. 

His  sawman  in  the  ha. 
What  hatefu  chance  cold  ha  the  pouir 

To  lay  thy  eild  8«e  law  V* 
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To  his  oomplamt  the  bleidmg  kmcht 

Betamd  a  piCeons  mane, 
And  recht  his  hand,  whilk  Hardjknute 

Clauchi  streitiy  in  his  ain. 
*  Gin  eir  ye  see  Lord  Hardyknute 

Frae  M ordac  ye  maun  say. 
Lord  Drafian's  tieasonn  to  oonihte 

He  usd  his  steddiest  fay. 

He  micht  na  mair,  for  cruel  dethe 

Forbad  him  to  proceid : 
**  I  vow  to  Grod,  I  winna  sleip 

Till  I  see  Dralbn  bleid. 
My  sons  your  sister  was  owr  fair : 

But  bruik  he  sail  na  lang 
gude  betide ;  my  last  forbode 

He'll  trow  belyre  na  sang. 


Bown  ye  my  eydent  friends  to  kyth 

To  me  your  luve  sae  deir ; 
The  Norse'  defeat  mote  weil  persuade 

Nae  riever  ye  neid  feir." 
The  speirmen,  wi  a  michty  shout, 

Cryd  *  Save  our  master  deir  I 
While  he  dow  beir  the  sway  hot  care 

Nae  reiver  we  sail  feir.' 


*  Return,  return,  ye  men  of  bluid 

And  bring  me  back  my  chylde !' 
The  dolefu  yoioe  frae  mid  the  ha 

Reculd  wi  echoes  wylde. 
*'  I  am  to  wyte  my  valiant  friends  :'* 

And  to  the  ha  they  ran. 
The  stately  dore  full  streitly  steiked 

Wi  iron  boltis  thrie  they  fand. 


The  stately  dore,  thonch  streitly  steiked 
Wi  waddin  iron  boltis  thrie^ 

Richt  sune  his  micht  can  eithly  gar 
Frae  aiF  it's  hinges  flie. 

"  Whar  ha  ye  tane  my  dochter  deir  7 
Mair  wold  I  see  her  deid 

Than  see  her  in  your  bridal  bed, 
<78  For  a  your  portly  meid. 
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What  thouch  mj  gude  and  valiant  lord 

Lje  Btrecht  on  toe  cauld  clay  7 
My  sons  the  dethe  may  ahlins  spair 

To  wreak  their  sisters  wae. 
O  n^  leil  lord,  cold  I  hut  ken 

Where  thy  dear  corse  is  km 
Fra  ffurlr  well,  and  warping  blast 

la  shield  it wi  my  ain ! 


Dreir  dethe  richt  sune  will  end  my  dule, 

Te  riever  feroe  and  vile. 
But  thouch  ye  slay  me,  frae  my  heart 

His  luve  ye'll  neir  exile." 
Sae  did  she  cmne  wi  heavy  cheir, 

Hyt  luiks,  and  hleirit  eyne  ; 
Then  teirs  first  wet  his  manly  cheik 

And  snawy  haird  hedeene. 


*  Na  rioer  here,  my  dame  sae  deir. 

But  your  leil  lord  you  see  ; 
May  hiest  harm  hetide  his  life 

Wha  hrocht  sic  harm  to  thee ! 
Gin  anes  ye  may  believe  my  word^ 

Nor  am  I  usd  to  lie. 
By  day-prime  he  or  Hardyknute 

The  bluidy  dethe  shall  die." 

The  ha,  whar  late  the  linkis  bricht 

Sae  gladsum  shind  at  een, 
Whar  penants  gleit  a  ffowden  bleise 

Our  knichts  and  ladtys  shene. 
Was  now  sae  mirk,  that,  throuch  the  bound, 

Nocht  mote  they  wein  to  see, 
Alse  throuch  the  southern  port  the  moon 

Let  fii  a  blinkand  glie. 
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Are  ye  in  &uith  my  deir  lu>d  lord  f  " 

Nae  mair  she  doneht  to  say, 
But  swounit  on  hit  hamest  neck 

Wi  joy  and  tender  fay. 
To  see  her  in  sic  balefu  sort 

Revived  his  sdcouth  fmn ; 
But  sune  she  raisd  her  comely  luik» 

And  saw  his  faing  teurs. 
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^Te  aie  nae  w<mt  to  grdt  wi  wreocfay 

Grrit  cause  je  ha  I  dieid ; 
Hae  a  oar  sons  their  liTes  PDdemd 

Frae  forth  the  dowie  feidr 
^  Saif  are  our  valiant  sons»  ye  see. 

Bat  lack  their  sister  deir; 
When  she's  awa»  hot  anj  doaht» 

We  ha  grit  cause  to  feir/ 


^  Of  a  oar  wrang%  and  her  defMurt, 

Whan  ye  the  suith  sail  heir, 
Na  marvel  that  ye  ha  mair  cause. 

Than  ye  yit  weit,  to  feir. 
O  wharefore  heir  yon  feignand 

Wi  Mordac  did  ye  send? 
Ye  suner  wald  ha  perced  his  heart 

Had  ye  his  ettling  fcend," 


**  What  may  ye  mein,  my  peirles  dame? 

That  knicht  did  mnve  my  rathe 
We  halefd  mane;  I  did  na  dout 

His  curtesie  and  truthe. 
He  maun  ha  tint  wi  sma  renown 

His  life  in  this  fell  rief ; 
Bicht  fair  it  grieves  me  that  he  heir 

Met  sic  an  ill  relief." 


Quoth  she,  wi  teirs  that  down  her  cheiks 

Ban  like  a  silver  shoair, 
'<  May  ill  befa  the  tide  that  farocht 

That  fause  knicht  to  our  touir ; 
Een'd  ye  na  Drafian's  lordly  port^ 

Thouch  ded  in  knichtly  graith? 
Tho  hidden  was  his  hautie  luik 

The  visor  hlack  benethe?" 


^  Now,  as  I  am  a  knicht  of  weir, 
I  thocht  his  seeming  trew; 

But,  that  he  sae  deceived  my  ruthe^ 
Full  fairly  he  sail  me." 

''  Sir  Mordac  to  the  sounding  ha 
Came  wi  his  cative  feie ;" 

'  My  syre  has  sent  this  wounded  knicht 
"^  To  pruve  your  kyndlie  care. 


Tour  sell  maun  watch  him  a  the  day, 

Your  maids  at  deid  of  nicht ; 
And  Fairlj  fair  his  heart  maun  chair 

As  she  stands  in  his  sicht.' 
''  Nae  suner  was  Sir  Mordac  gane, 

Than  up  the  featour  sprang ;" 
<  The  Inve  alse  o  jour  dochter  deir 

I  fell  na  ither  pang. 


Tho  Hardyknute  lord  Draffim'8  suit 

Befus'd  wi  mickle  Piyde ; 
By  lus  gude  dame  and  Fairly  fiiir 

Let  him  not  he  deny'd/ 
"  Nocht  muvit  wi  the  captive's  speech. 

Nor  wi  his  stem  command ; 
I  treasoun !  cryd,  and  Kennedi's  hlade 

Was  ^isterand  in  his  hand. 


.A 


Myson  lord  Draffan  heir  you  see, 

wha  means  your  sister^i  iay 
To  win  by  guile,  when  Hardy knute 

Strives  in  the  irie  firay." 
*  Turn  thee !  thou  riever  Baron,  turn ! ' 

'*  Bauld  Kenneth  ciyd  aloud ; 
But,  sune  as  Draffan  spent  his  glaive^ 

My  son  lay  in  his  bluid." 


*  I  did  nocht  grein  that  bluming  face 

That  dethe  sae  sime  sold  pale ; 
Far  less  that  my  trew  luve,  throuch  me. 

Her  brither^s  dethe  sold  wail. 
But  syne  ye  sey  our  force  to  priye. 

Our  force  we  sail  you  shaw  I ' 
'*  Sjpe  the  shrill-sounding  horn  bedeen 

He  tuik  frae  down  the  wa« 


Ere  the  portculie  cold  be  flung, 

His  kyth  the  base-court  fand ; 
"Whan  scantlr  o  their  count  a  tehid 

Their  entne  micht  gainstand. 
Bicht  sune  the  raging  rievers  stude 

At  their  fause  master^s  syde, 
"Wha,  by  the  haly  maiden,  sware 

Na  hiarm  sold  us  betide. 
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What  9pyd  befell  je  wdl  maj  gneasy 

Reft  o  oar  eilds  delicht." 
'  We  aall  na  lang  be  reft,  hv  monyt 

Sail  Fairly  g^  your  aicnt. 
Let  us  be  gane  m j  aons,  or  now 

Oar  meny  chide  oor  stay ; 
Fareweil  my  dame ;  yoor  doditer's  lure 

Will  sane  cheir  yoor  effiray.' 
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Then  pale  pale  grew  her  teirfu 

'  Let  ane  o  my  sons  thrie 
Alane  gyde  this  emprise,  yoor  eild 

May  ill  sic  travel  drie. 
O  whar  were  I,  were  my  deir  lord* 

And  a  my  sons,  to  bleid ! 
Better  to  broik  the  wrang  than  sae 

To  wreak  the  hie  nusdede. 


The  gallant  Bothsay  rose  bedeen 

His  richt  of  age  to  pleid; 
And  Thomas  abawd  his  strenth^  speir; 

And  Malcolm  mein'd  his  speid. 
*lfy  sons  your  stryfe  I  gladly  see. 

Bat  it  sail  neir  be  sayne. 
That  Hardyknute  sat  in  his  ha. 

And  heird  his  son  was  slayne. 

Mylady  deir,  ye  neid  na  far ; 

The  richt  is  on  our  s^e :' 
8yne  rising  with  richt  nrawart  haste 

Nae  parly  wald  he  byde. 
The  hAy  sat  in  heavy  made, 

Their  tuneiu  mardi  to  heir. 
While,  far  ayont  her  ken,  the  sound 

Na  mair  mote  roun  her  eir. 

O  ha  ye  sein  sum  glitterand  touir, 

Wi  mirrie  archers  crownd, 
Wha  raunt  to  see  their  trembUng  fae 

Kept  frae  their  countrie's  bound? 
Sic  ausum  strenth  shawd  Hardyknute ; 

Sic  seimd  his  stately  meid. 
Sic  pryde  he  to  his  meny  bald. 

Sic  feir  his  faes  he  gied. 


HARDYKNUTE— (SECOND  PABT.) 


Wi  glie  tbey  past  our  mountains  rade» 

Our  muirs  and  mosses  weit ; 
Sune  as  tbey  saw  the  rising  sun^ 

On  Draffan's  touirs  it  gleit. 
O  Fairly  bricht  I  marrel  sair, 

That  featour  eer  ye  lued, 
Whase  treasoun  wrocht  your  father's  bale. 

And  shed  your  britber's  blude 


The  ward  ran  to  his  youthfu  lord, 

Wha  sleipd  his  bouir  intill : 
'  Nae  time  for  sleuth,  your  raging  faes 

Fare  down  the  westlm  hill. 
And,  by  the  libbard's  gowden  low 

In  bis  blue  banner  braid. 
That  Hardyknute  his  dochter  seiks 

And  Draffan's  dethe,  I  rede/ 


"  Say  to  my  bands  of  matchless  micht, 

Wha  camp  law  in  the  dale,i 
To  busk  their  arrows  for  the  fecht, 

And  streitly  gird  their  mail. 
Syne  meit  me  here,  and  wein  to  iSnd 

Nae  just  or  tumey  play ; 
Whan  Hardyknute  braids  to  the  field. 

War  bruiks  na  lang  delay.' 
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His  halbrick  bricht  he  braced  bedeen ; 

Fra  ilka  skaith  and  harm 
Securit  by  a  warloc  auld, 

Wi  mony  a  fairy  charm. 
A  seimly  knicht  cam  to  the  ha ; 

'  Lord  Draffim  I  thee  braiye, 
Free  Hardyknute  my  worthy  lord, 

To  fecht  wi  speir  or  glaiye.' 


**  Tour  hautie  lord  me  braiyes  in  yain 

Alane  his  micht  to  priye, 
For  wha,  in  single  feat  a(  weir, 

Wi  Hardyknute  may  striye  7 
But  sith  he  meins  our  strenth  to  sey. 

On  case  he  sune  will  find. 
That  thouch  his  bands  leaye  mine  in  irOi 

In  force  they're  hx  behind.  6SZ 
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Yet  cold  I  wete  that  he  wald  jidd 

To  what  broiks  nae  remeid, 
I  for  hifl  dochter  wald  nae  hain 

To  ae  half  o  mj  steid.** 
Sad  Hardjknute  apart  frae  a 

Leand  on  his  bimist  speir; 
And,  whan  he  on  his  Fairly  deimd, 

He  spared  nae  aioh  nor  teir. 

**  What  mdns  the  felon  cative  vile? 

Bruiks  this  reif  na  remdd? 
I  scorn  his  gjlefu  vows  ein  thoucht 

Thej  recht  to  a  his  steid." 
Bownd  was  lord  Drafian  for  the  fecht. 

Whan  lo!  his  Fairly  deir 
Ban  frae  her  hie  bouir  to  the  ha 

Wi  a  the  speid  of  feir. 

Ein  as  the  mdie  star  of  mome 

Feirs  throuch  a  dond  of  dew, 
Sae  did  she  seim,  as  round  his  neck 

Her  snawj  arms  she  threw. 
*  O  why,  O  why,  did  Fairly  wair 

On  thee  her  thoucbtles  lave? 
Whase  cruel  heart  can  ettle  aye 

Her  father's  dethe  to  pruvel' 

And  first  he  kissd  her  bluming  cheik. 

And  syne  her  bosom  deir ; 
Than  sadly  strade  athwart  the  ha, 

And  drapd  ae  tendir  teir. 
**  My  meiny  heid  my  words  wi  care^ 

Gin  ony  weit  to  slay 
Lord  Hardyknute,  by  hevin  I  sweir 

Wi  lyfe  he  sail  nae  gae." 


'  My  maidens  bring  my  bridal  gowne^ 

I  little  trewd  yestrene, 
To  rise  frae  bonny  Drafian's  bed» 

His  bluidy  dethe  to  sene.' 
Syne  up  to  the  hie  baconie 

She  has  gane  wi  a  her  train, 
And  sune  she  saw  her  stalwart  lord 

Attein  the  bleising  plain. 


Owr  Nethan's  weilj  streim  he  fiured 

Wi  seeming  ire  and  piyde  ; 
His  blasouy  ^isterand  owr  his  hefan» 

Bare  Allan  by  his  sjde. 
Bicht  sune  the  ongils  blew»  and  lang 

And  bladj  was  the  fray ; 
Eir  hour  of  nane»  that  elric  tyde. 

Had  hundreds  tint  their  day. 

Like  beacon  biicht  at  deid  of*  nicht. 

The  michty  chief  muvd  on ; 
His  basnet,  bleisine  to  the  8un» 

Wi  deidly  lichtnmg  shone. 
Drafian  he  socht,  wi  him  at  anes 

To  end  the  cruel  stryfe  I 
But  aye  hb  speirmen  thrangmg  round 

Fonend  their  leider's  lyfe. 


The  winding  Clyde  wi  valiant  bluid 

Ban  reikmg  mony  a  mile ; 
Few  stude  the  &ucht,  yet  dethe  alane 

Cold  end  their  irie  toil. 
*  Wha  flicy  I  TOW,  sail  frae  m^^  speir 

Beceive  the  dethe  they  dreid  r 
Ciyd  Drafifon,  as  alang  the  plun 

He  spurd  his  bluid-red  steid. 


Up  to  him  sune  a  knicht  can  prance, 

A  graith'd  in  silver  mail : 
''Lang  hare  I  socht  thee  throuch  the  field. 

This  lance  wiU  teU  my  tale.*' 
Bude  was  the  fray,  till  Draffan's  skill 

Oercame  his  youthfn  micht ; 
Perc'd  throuch  the  visor  to  die  eie 

Was  slayne  the  comly  knicht. 

The  visor  on  the  speir  was  deft, 

And  Drafian  Malcolm  spied ; 
'Te  should  your  vaunted  speid  this  day. 

And  not  your  strenth,  ha  seyd.' 
••  Cative,  awa  ye  maun  na  flie,*'^ 

Stout  Bothsay  cry*d  bedeen, 
••Till,  fine  mv  glaive,  ye  wi  ye  beir  5S6 

}  The  wound  ye  fein'd  yestrene,'' 
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'  Mair  o  your  kina  bluid  ha  I 

Than  I  dochtevir  grein ; 
See  Rothaay  whar  your  brither  Ijea 

Id  dethe  afore  jour  e3me. 
Scant  Rothaaj  atapt  the  faing  teir ; 

**  O  hatefii  cursed  deid  I 
See  Draffan  aeika  our  aister's  luve. 

Nor  feira  far  ither  meid !" 


Swith  on  the  iioid  an  amnr  earn 

Frae  ane  o  Bothaaj'a  band. 
And  smote  on  Draffim's  luted  taige. 

Syne  Rothsays  splent  it  hnd, 
Perc'd  throttch  the  knie  to  his  fcroe 

Wha  prane'd  wi  egre  pain. 
The  chief  was  forcd  to  ouit  the  atryfe. 

And  seik  the  nether  plain. 


His  minstrals  tiiere  wi  dolefu  care 

The  bludy  shaft  withdrew ; 
But  that  hs  sae  was  bar'd  the  fecht 

Sair  did  the  leider  rue. 
'  Cheir  ye  my  mirrie  men/  Draffan  ciyd, 

Wi  meikle  pryde  and  glie ; 
'  The  prise  is  ours ;  nae  chieitan  bidea 

Wi  us  to  bate  the  grie.' 


That  hautie  boast  heard  Hardyknute, 

Whar  he  lein'd  on  his  speir, 
Sair  weiried  wi  the  nnne-tide  heat, 

And  toilsum  deids  of  weir. 
Tlie  first  sicht,  whan  he  past  the  thiang, 

Was  Malcolm  on  tbe  swaird  : 
*'  Wold  hevin  that  dethe  my  eild  had  tane. 

And  thy  youtheid  had  spiEurd  ! 


"  Drafbn  I  ken  thy  ire,  but  now 

Th^  Tnicht  I  mem  to  see  1 " 
But  eir  he  strak  the  deidly  dint 

The  me  was  on  his  knie. 
'  Lord  Hardyknute  stryke  gif  ye  may, 

I  neir  will  stiyye  wi  thee ; 
Forfend  your  dochter  see  you  slayne 

Frae  whar  she  sits  on  me  I 
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Yestrene  the  priest  in  haly  band 

Me  joind  wi  Fairly  ddr ; 
For  her  Bake  let  us  part  in  peace, 

And  neir  meet  mair  in  weir.* 
"  Oh  king  of  heriu,  what  seimly  speech 

A  featour'a  bpa  can  send  I 
And  art  thoo  he  wha  baith  my  sons 

Brocht  to  a  hluidy  end  T 

Haste,  mount  thy  steid,  or  I  sail  lidit 

And  meit  thee  on  the  plain  ; 
For  by  my  forbere's  Baul  we  neir 

Sail  part  till  ane  be  slayne." 
<  Now  mind  thy  aitb,'  ayne  Drxfilui  atont 

To  Allan  leudly  cryd, 
Vha  drew  the  shynand  blade  bot  dreid 

And  perc'd  his  masters  syde. 

Law  to  the  bleiding  eard  he  fell, 

And  dethe  sune  clos'd  his  eyne. 
"  Draffan,  till  now  I  did  na  ken 

Thy  dethe  cold  muve  my  tein. 
I  wold  lo  Ght^ste  thou  valiant  yontb, 

Tboii  wert  :n  life  again  ; 
Hay  ill  befa  my  ruthles  wrauth 

That  brocht  thee  to  sic  pain  I 

Fairly,  anes  a  my  joy  and  pryde. 

Now  a  mjf  grief  and  bale. 
Ye  maun  wi  haly  maidens  byde 

Your  deidly  fant  to  wail. 
To  Icolm  beir  ye  DrafTan's  corse. 

And  dochter  anes  sae  deir, 
Whar  she  may  pay  his  heidl«s  luve 

Wi  mony  a  moumfii  teir.'' 


rOHK  GILPIN  was  %  d 
Of  credit  and  renoim, 
L  tnuD-baod  capUin  At  wu  be 
Of  famous  London  town. 
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John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dewv 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  jearsy  jet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding  daj. 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

Mj  sister,  and  mj  sister's  child, 

Mjself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  duuse ;  so  jou  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  JOU  are  she,  mj  dearest  dear; 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  mj  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  fumisht  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  dear. 

John  Gilpin  kist  his  loving  wife; 

O'eijojed  was  he  to  find 
That,  diough  on  pleasure  she  was  bent^ 

She  had  a  firugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought^ 

But  jet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  saj  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stajed. 

Where  ihej  did  all  get  in; 
Six  predous  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip^  round  went  the  wheds^ 

Were  never  folk  so  glad; 
The  stones  did  ratde  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad.  589 
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John  GKlpin  at  his  hone's  side 
Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 

And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride ; 
Bat  soon  came  down  again; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reaoht  had  he, 

His  joomej  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;  for  loss  of  time^ 
Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 
Would  trouUe  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  cnstomers 
Were  suited  to  their  mind; 

When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 
*  The  wine  is  left  behind!' 

Good  lack!  quoth  he— -yet  bring  it  me, 
My  leathern  belt  likewise, 

In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 
When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  lUstress  Gilpin,  careful  soul, 
Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  die  loved. 
And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

• 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  bdt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipt  firom  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  doak,  well  brusht  and  neal^ 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  rood 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 
590  Which  gidled  him  in  his  seat. 
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So,  fair  and  sofUj,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  «ad  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright^ 
He  graspt  the  mane  with  both  his  hands^ 

And  eke  with  ail  his  might. 


His  horse,  which  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before^ 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought; 

Awaj  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  doak  did  fly. 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed^ 

Up  flew  the  windows  all; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  Well  done! 

Ab  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin— -who  but  he? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around; 
He  carries  weightl  he  rides  a  race! 

TIb  for  a  thousand  pound! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  foil  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  baisk 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow.  591 
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Down  na  the  wine  into  the  roed^ 

Moot  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Whidi  made  his  hone's  flsnks  to  smoke 

As  thqr  had  basted  been. 


But  still  he  seemed  to  cany  weighty 
Wiih  leathern  girdle  bnuied; 

For  all  might  see  the  botUe  necks 
StiU  dangling  at  his  waist 


Thus  all  throngh  merry  Islington 

These  gambob  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  nnto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  aboot 

On  both  sides  of  the  way» 
Jost  like  nnto  a  tnmdling  mop 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  Umng  wife 

Fh>m  the  baloony  spied 
Her  tender  hnsband*  wondering  modi 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop»  John  QOpinI— Here's  tiie  honse— 

They  aU  alond  did  cry; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired; 

Said  GOpin— So  am  I! 

Bnt  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

LicUned  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why?  his  owner  had  ahonse 

Fall  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew» 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 
So  did  he  fly — ^which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  ont  of  brealhy 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

The  calender,  amased  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate^ 
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What  news?  what  news?  jonr  tidings  tell — 

Tell  me  jou  must  and  shall— 
Saj  why  bareheaded  jou  are  come. 

Or  why  you  come  at  all? 

Now  Grilpm  had  a  pleasant  wit» 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come; 

And,  if  I  weU  forebode* 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here— 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

Wis  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wif 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit, 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yoursi 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day, 

And  aU  the  world  would  stare 
1£  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shidl  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear; 
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Whereal  Ins  hone  did  snotty  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  gaOopt  off  with  aU  his  might, 

Ab  he  had  done  hefore. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig; 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first; 

For  why? — thej  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pnlled  out  half^Msrown; 

And  thus  onto  the  youth  she  said, 
That  droTe  them  to  the  Bell, 

This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  baisk 
My  husband  safe  and  welL 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 
And  gladk  woi^  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more^ 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels. 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  ciy:— 

Stop  thief  I  stop  thief  1  ahighwaymani 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space; 
The  toDmen  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 
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And  BO  he  did,  and  won  it  too. 

For  he  got  first  to  town; 
Nor  stopt  till  where  he  had  got  np 

He  did  agun  get  down. 

Now  let  as  tang,  long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see! 
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Then  Mrs.  Gcilpin  sweetly  said 

Unto  her  children  three, 
'  m  clamber  o'er  this  s^le  so  higbi 

And  you  climb  after  me,' 

But  having  climbed  nnto  the  top, 

She  conld  no  &rther  go. 
But  sate,  to  every  passer  by, 

A  spectacle  and  show  : 

"Who  said,  <  Tour  spouse  and  yon  (his  day 
Both  shoiv  your  horseman  ship, 

Andif'joustaytillhecome  '     ' 
Your  horse  will  need  no 


PART  I 

OU  fathers  and  motliers  nnd  diiWren  also, 
Come  near  unto  me,  anil  soon  you  shall  know. 
The  sense  <if  my  diity,  for  I  dare  to  say. 
The  like  hasn't  been  heard  of  this  many  l<Mig  da/. 
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This  subject  which  to  jou  I  am  to  relate. 
It  is  of  a  'squire  who  had  a  large  estate; 
And  the  first  dear  infant  his  wife  she  did  bare. 
Was  a  joung  daughter,  a  beauty  most  fair. 

He  siud  to  his  wife,  '  Had  this  but  been  a  bov, 
It  would  please  me  better,  and  increase  my  joy; 
If  the  next  be  of  the  same  sort,  I  declare, 
Of  what  I  am  possessed  it  shall  have  no  sliure.' 

In  twelve  months  after,  this  woman,  we  hear, 
Had  another  daughter,  of  beauty  most  clear; 
And  when  her  father  knew  'twas  a  female, 
In-to  a  bitter  passion  he  presently  fell. 

Saying,  *  Since  this  is  of  the  same  sort  as  the  first, 
In  my  habitation  she  shall  not  be  nurs'd; 
Pray  let  it  be  sent  into  the  country, 
For  where  I  am,  truly  this  child  shall  not  be.' 

With  tears  his  dear  wife  unto  him  did  say, 
*  My  dear,  be  contented,  111  send  her  away.' 
Then  into  the  country  this  child  she  did  send, 
For  to  be  brought  np  by  an  intimate  friend. 

Altho'  that  her  father  hated  her  so» 

He  good  education  on  her  did  bestow. 

And  with  a  gold  locket,  and  robes  of  the  best. 

This  slighted  young  damsel  was  commonly  dreat. 

But  when  unto  stature  this  damsel  was  grown. 
And  found  from  her  father  she  had  no  love  shewn. 
She  cried,  '  Before  I  will  lie  under  his  frown, 
I  am  fully  resolv'd  to  range  the  world  round.' 

•      PART  IL 

But  now  mark,  good  people,  the  cream  of  the  jest, 
In  what  a  strange  manner  this  female  was  drest; 
Catskins  into  a  garment  she  made,  I  declare. 
The  which  for  her  clothing  she  daily  did  wear: 

Her  own  rich  attire,  and  jewels  beside. 
They  up  in  a  bundle  together  were  ty'd; 
And  to  seek  her  fortune  she  wander*d  awav 
And  when  she  had  wander'd  a  cold  winter^  day» 
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Id  the  evening-tide  she  came  to  a  town. 
Where  at  a  knight's  door  ahe  sat  herself  down. 
For  to  rest  herself,  who  was  weary  for  sure. 
This  noble  knight's  lady  then  came  to  the  door. 

And  seeing  this  creature  in  such  sort  of  dressi 
The  lady  unto  her  these  words  did  express^ 
'  From  whence  came  you,  or  what  will  yon  have?' 
She  said,  *  A  nights  rest  in  your  stable  I  crave.' 

The  lady  said  to  her, '  I  grant  thy  desire. 
Come  into  the  kitchen  and  stand  by  the  fire;' 
Then  she  thank'd  the  lady,  and  went  in  with  haste, 
Where  she  was  gaz'd  on  m>m  biggest  to  the  least. 

And,  being  warm'd,  her  hnng^  was  great, 
They  gave  her  a  plate  of  good  food  for  to  eat; 
And  then  to  an  onthouse  this  damsel  was  led, 
Where  with  fresh  straw  she  soon  made  her  a  bed. 

And  when  in  the  morning  the  day-light  she  saw. 
Her  rich  robes  and  jewels  she  hid  in  the  straw; 
And  being  very  cold,  she  then  did  retire. 
And  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  stood  by  the  fire. 

The  cook  said,  *  My  lady  promis'd  that  thee 
Shouldest  be  a  scullion  to  wait  upon  me: 
What  say'st  thon,  girl,  art  thou  willing  to  bide?* 
*        *  With  fdl  my  heart,'  tiien  she  to  her  reply'd. 

To  work  at  her  needle  she  could  very  well. 
And  raising  of  paste  few  could  her  excel; 
She  being  so  haSoidy,  the  cook's  heart  did  win, 
And  then  she  was  call'd  by  the  name  of  Cati^kin. 

PART  111 

This  knight  had  a  son  both  comely  and  talL 
Who  often  times  used  to  be  at  a  ball, 
A  mile  out  of  town,  and  one  evening  tide, 
To  see  a  fine  dancing  away  he  did  ride. 

Catskin  said  to  his  mother,  ^  Madam,  let  me 
Go  after  your  son,  this  ball  for  to  see.' 
With  that,  in  a  passion  this  lady  she  grew, 
^^  And  struck  her  with  a  ladle,  and  broke  it  in  two. 
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Being  thus  Berved,  she  then  got  awaj. 
And  in  her  rich  garments  herself  did  array, 
Then  to  see  this  ball  she  then  did  retire^ 
Where  she  danc'd  so  fine  all  did  her  admire. 

The  sport  being  done,  this  young  squire  did  say, 

*  Young  lady,  where  do  you  live,  t^  me,  I  pray? 
Her  answer  to  him  was,  *  Sir,  that  I  will  teU, 
At  the  sign  of  the  broken  ladle  I  dwelL* 

She  being  very  nimble,  got  home  first  'tis  said, 
And  with  her  catskin  robes  she  soon  was  arrayed; 
Then  into  the  kitchen  again  she  did  go^ 
But  where  she  had  been  none  of  them  did  know. 

Next  night  the  young  'squire,  himself  to  content, 

To  see  ^e  ball  acted,  away  then  he  went 

She  said,  *  Let  me  go  this  ball  for  to  view;' 

She  struck  her  with  a  skimmer,  and  broke  it  in  two. 

Then  out  of  doors  she  ran,  being  full  of  heaviness, 
And  with  her  rich  garments  herself  she  did  dressy 
For  to  see  this  ball  she  ran  away  with  speed. 
And  to  see  her  dancing  all  wonder'd  indeed. 

The  ball  being  ended,  the  'squire  said  then, 

*  Pray  where  do  you  live?*     She  answered  him, 
'  Sir,  because  you  ask  me,  account  I  will  give. 
At  the  sign  of  the  broken  skimmer  I  live.' 

Being  dark,  she  left  him,  and  home  did  hie. 
And  in  her  catskin  robes  she  was  drest  presently. 
And  into  the  kitchen  among  them  she  went. 
But  where  she  had  been  they  were  all  innocent 

The  'squire  came  home  and  found  Catskin  there^ 
He  was  in  amaze,  and  b^an  for  to  swear, 

*  For  two  nights  at  the  bdl  has  been  a  lady, 
The  sweetest  of  beauties  that  e'er  I  did  see. 

She  was  the  best  dancer  in  all  the  whole  place^ 
And  very  much  like  our  Catskin  in  the  face; 
Had  she  not  been  drest  in  that  costly  degree, 
I  would  have  sworn  it  was  Catskin's  body.' 

Next  night  he  went  to  see  this  ball  once  more; 

Then  she  ask'd  his  mother  to  go  as  before, 

Who  having  a  bason  of  water  in  hand, 

She  threw  it  at  Catskin,  as  I  understand.  (m 
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Shaking  her  wet  ean^  oat  of  doors  she  did  run. 
And  dressed  herself  when  this  thing  she  had  done; 
To  see  this  ball  acted  she  then  run  her  ways. 
To  see  her  fine  dancing  all  gave  her  the  praise. 

And  having  concluded,  the  joung  squire  he 
Said,  ^  From  whence  do  jon  come,  pray  now  teQ  me?* 
Her  answer  was^  ^  Sir,  you  shall  know  the  same^ 
From  the  sign  of  the  bason  of  water  I  came.' 

Then  homeward  she  hurried,  as  &st  as  might  be^ 
This  young  'squire  then  was  resolved  to  see 
Whereto  she  bdong'd,  then  followed  Catskin, 
Into  an  old  straw-house  he  saw  her  creep  in. 

He  said,  *  O  brave  Catskin,  I  find  it  is  thee, 
Who  these  three  nights  together  has  so  charmed  me^ 
Thon'rt  the  sweetest  creature  my  eyes  e'er  beheld, 
With  joy  and  comfort  my  heart  it  is  fill'd. 

Thou  art  the  cook's  scullion,  bnt  as  I  have  life^ 
Grant  me  thy  love  and  I'll  make  thee  my  wife, 
And  you  shtdl  have  maids  to  wait  at  your  calL' 

*  Sir,  that  cannot  be,  Fve  no  portion  at  alL' 

*  Thy  beauty  is  portion,  my  joy  and  my  dear, 
I  prize  it  far  better  than  tiionsanda  a  year. 

And  to  gain  my  friends'  consent,  Fve  got  a  trick, 
I'll  go  to  my  bed  and  feign  myself  sick. 

There's  none  shall  attend  me  bnt  thee,  I  protest^ 
And  some  day  or  other  in  thy  richest  dress 
Thou  shalt  be  drest;  if  my  parents  come  nigh, 
m  tell  them  that  for  thee  sick  I  do  lie.' 


PART  IV. 

Having  thus  consulted,  this  couple  parted; 
Next  day  this  young  'squire  took  to  his  bed. 
When  his  dear  parents  this  thing  perceiv'd. 
For  fear  of  his  death  they  were  heartily  griev'd. 

To  tend  him  they  sent  for  a  nurse  presently. 
He  said,  *  None  but  Catskin  my  nurse  now  shall  bcb* 
His  parents  said,  *  No.'     He  said,  <  But  she  shall, 
000         Or  else  Til  have  none  for  to  nurse  me  at  alL' 
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His  parents  both  wonder'd  to  hear  him  saj  thus^ 
That  no  one  but  Catskin  must  be  his  nurse; 
So  then  his  dear  parents  their  son  to  content, 
Up  into  the  chamber  poor  Catskin  thej  sent 

Sweet  cordials  and  other  rich  things  were  prepared, 
Which  betwixt  this  joung  couple  was  equally  shar'ds 
And  when  all  alone,  they  in  each  other's  arms, 
Enjoj'd  one  another  in  love's  pleasant  charms. 

At  length  on  a  time  poor  Catskin,  'tis  said. 
In  her  rich  attire  she  then  was  array'd; 
And  when  his  mother  the  chamber  drew  near, 
Then  much  like  a  goddess  did  Catskin  appear. 

0 

Which  caus'd  her  to  startle,  and  thus  she  did  say, 
'  What  young  ladjr's  this,  son,  tell  me  I  pray?' 
He  said,  *  It  is  Catskin,  for  whom  I  sick  lie. 
And  without  I  have  her  with  speed  I  shall  die** 

His  mother  ran  down  for  to  call  the  old  knight^ 
Who  ran  up  to  see  this  amazing  great  sight; 
He  said,  *  Jb  this  Catskin  we  hold  so  in  scorn? 
I  ne'er  saw  a  finer  dame  since  I  was  bom.' 

• 

The  old  knight  said  to  her,  '  I  pry'thee  teU  me. 
From  whence  dost  thou  come,  and  of  what  family.' 
Then  who  was  her  parents  she  gave  them  to  know. 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  her  wandering  so. 

The  young  'squire  said,  *  If  yon  wiU  save  my  life, 
Pray  grant  this  voung  creature  may  be  my  wife.' 
His  father  reply^d^  *  Your  life  for  to  save. 
If  yon  are  agreed  my  consent  you  shall  have.' 

Next  day,  with  great  triumph  and  joy  as  we  hear. 
There  were  many  coaches  came  far  and  near; 
She  much  like  a  goddess  drest  in  great  array, 
Catskin  to  the  'squire  was  married  that  day. 

For  several  days  this  great  wedding  did  last, 
Where  was  many  topping  and  galluit  rich  guests; 
And  for  joy  the  bells  rung  all  over  the  town. 
And  bottles  of  claret  went  merrily  round. 

When  Catskin  was  married,  her  fame  to  raise. 

To  see  her  modest  carriage  all  gave  her  the  praise; 

Thus  her  charming  beauty  the  squire  did  win. 

And  who  lives  so  great  as  he  and  Catskin.  COI 
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PABT  V.  ' 

I 
Now  in  the  fifth  part  111  endeavour  to  shew. 
How  things  with  her  parents  and  sister  did  go; 
Her  mother  and  sister  •£  life  bereft, 
And  all  alone  the  old  knight  he  was  left. 

And  hearing  his  daughter  being  married  so  brave. 
He  said,  *  In  my  noddle  a  fancy  I  have; 
Drest  like  a  poor  man  a  journey  Fll  mdke^ 
And  see  if  on  me  some  pity  shell  take.' 


Then  drest  like  a  beggar  he  goes  to  the  gate, 
Where  stood  his  daughter,  who  appeared  very  great; 
He  said,  *  Noble  lady,  a  poor  man  I  be^ 
And  am  now  forced  to  crave  charity.* 

With  a  blush  she  asked  him  from  whence  he  came; 
With  that  then  he  told  her,  and  also  his  name; 
She  said,  '  I'm  your  daughter,  whom  you  slighted  so, 
Yet,  nevertheless,  to  you  kindness  111  shew. 

Thro'  mercy  the  Lord  hath  provided  for  me. 
Now,  father,  come  in  and  sit  down,'  then  said  she. 
Then  the  best  of  provisions  the  house  could  afford, 
For  to  make  him  welcome  was  set  on  the  board. 

She  said, '  Thou  art  welcome,  feed  hearty,  I  pray; 
And,  if  you  are  willing,  with  me  you  shall  stay, 
So  long  as  you  live.'    Then  he  made  this  reply, 
'  I  am  only  come  thy  love  for  to  try. 

Thro'  mercy,  my  child,  I  am  rich,  and  not  poor, 
I  have  gold  and  silver  enough  now  in  store; 
And  for  the  love  that  at  thy  house  I  have  found. 
For  a  portion  111  give  thee  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

So  in  a  few  days  after,  as  I  understand. 
This  man  he  went  home  and  sold  off  his  land; 
And  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  daughter  did  give, 
And  now  altogether  in  love  they  do  live. 

tin  the  following  Uit  of  Tarioui  rMdingi,  P.  denotM  Mr  Pitts*  ^tioD,  and  O  the  Glaegow 
chap-book.] 

PART  1 

St.  I,  line  2.  *  Come* ;  Draw,  P. ;  Come  draw,  Q.    Line  4  '  heerd  of;'  printed.    P.,  and  O. 
St.  S,  Une  2.  *  Squire'  i  yoong  squire,  P.  j  Sqolre'e  ion,  O.    Line  4.  -  fidi'i  rare^  G. 
St.  S,  line  L    but'»  ehUd,  P.,  and  Q.    Line  4.  •it';  he,  P. ,  die,  O. 
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8t.  4,  line  8.  *  ftther* ;  husband.    Line  4.  «iroHf  bitter,  G.,  omitting  *  preMotljr* 
St.6,UnA3.  •n^dear';  huiband,  P.,aada.    Lined,  'thischild  ihe'i  with  speed  her.r., 

it,  O.    Line  4.  'an  intimate*  i  one  who  was  her,  P.,  and  O. 
8t.  7,  line  4.  'damael';  female,  P. 
Bt.  8,  line  &  *her  fuher* ;  him.    Line  4.  'range  the  world' ;  traTel  the  ooontir.  F. 

PART  11. 

St.  l.Unel.  O.  omits*  mark*.    Line  2.  'a  strange*;  sort  of;  P.,  and  O.;  'female*;  creatare» 

P. I  Udj,  O.    Line  8.  With  Catsicin»  she  made  »  robe  I  deelBre;  line  4.  'olotUng*  • 

covering.  P.,  and  O. 
St.  2,  line  1.  *  own*:  new,  O.    Line2.  *thej';  then»P.,and  Q.    *  together* ;  by  her  wajr  thajrt 

P. ;  by  her  then,  O.    Line  4.  *  wandered* ;  trareUed,  P.,  and  O.    *  oold'  t  whole,  O. 
St.  3k  line  1.  P.  omits 'tide*;  line  3.  *  where*,  and  *  henelf*.    Line  3.  •  weary  for  sure' ;  tired, 

sore.  P.;  tired  to  be  sure,  G. 
8t.4,linel./aA'oreatnre;  line  3.  Whence  earnest  thou  girl,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have?  P. 

Line  4.  *said*;  ory'd;  *rest*;  quarters,  G. 
St.  A,  Une  4.  'biggest*;  highest,  P. 
8t.6,Unei.  *  FFetf  warmed' ;  P.,andG.    Line 2.  * fdate' ;  piece,  P.;  dish,  G.|  'food*;  meat, 

G.    Line  3.  'damsel';  foir  creature,  P. ;  creature,  G. ;  *led*,had,P. 
St.7,Une2.  'rich  robes';  riches,  P.    Lhie  4.  To  the  kitohen  and  stand.  P.;  togotothe,  O. 
St.  8,  line  1.  hath  promised  that  thou;  line  2.  Shalt  be  as  v  scullion  to  wait  en  me  now,  G, 

Line  4.  truly  to  him  slie.  P.,  end  G. 
St.  9.  /or  raising,  P.,  and  G. 

PART  III. 

St.  1,  line  1.  •  Knight';  lady,  P.,  and  G.    Une  4.  To  danoe  at  this  ball,  P. ;  to  see  the  ball 

acted,  G. 
St.  2,  line  2.  P.  omits  'your*  and  'for'.   JbM  ball ;  line  3.  'she  grew' ;  flew;  which  she  broke 

in  two,  G. 
St  3, Une  1.  ' got* ;  went,  G.    Line  2.  'in  her*;  with.  P.;  with  a,  G.    Line  3.  P.  omits  'to 

see'.   *  She  then*,  with  speed,  P. ;  great  speed,  G.    Lhie  4. 'fine';  bravely.  P.;  rarely,  G 
St.  6, Une  1.  'night*;  day,  G.;  'himself  to*;  to  give  hhn,  P.    Line  3.  'see  the  baU  acted, 

away  then* ;  dance  at  this  ball  again,  P.    Line  3.  jvrcqf  let.  P.,  and  G. ;  'view*;  see; 

Une  4.  'two*;  three,  G. 
St.  7,  Une  1.  '  ftiU  of*;  with,  G.    Une  2.  *  she* ;  soon.  P.,  which  in  Une  3,  omits '  to  see*. 
St.  8,  Une  1.  young  squire  then  said,  P. ;  young  squire  then,  G.    Line  2.  Said,  uiicre,  &C 

G.    '  him* ;  again.  P.,  and  G. 
St.  9,  Une  1.  'left* ;  lost.  G.    homeward.  P.,  and  O. 
St.  10,  Une  1.  When  the  squire.  P.,  and  G.    Line  3.  P.  omiU  'been*. 
St.  11, Une  8.  'in  that  costly';  to   that  comely,  G.    Line  4.  'was  Catskin's  body*;  had  been 

Catskin  boldly,  P. ;  bodUy,  G. 
St.  12,  line  1.  To  the  baU  he  did  go  onoe  more.  P.,  and  G.    Line  2.  Id  Arr  go,  Ac,  P. 
St.  13;  Une  3.  To  the  baU  once  more  she  then  went,  P. 

St.  14,  Une  1.  young  squire  M<tf  Ae,  P.  Line  2.  'now*;  lady;  Une  8.  soon  shall  know.  P.,  and  G 
St.  16,  Une 4.  'comfort';  content.  P.;  contentment,  G. 
St.  17,  Une  2.  But  thy  lore ;  Une  3. '  to  wait',  for  to  be.  P.,  and  G. 
St.  18,  Une  2.  a  ikoutandy  P.    Line  3.  *  gain' ;  have.  P.,  and  G. 
St.  19,  line  1.  'protest' ;  profen;  line  3.  'drest',  clad,  P.    Line  4.  sick  and  Uku  to  die,  G. 

PART  IV, 
St.  1,  Une  4.  'heartUy*;  sorely.  P. 

St.  2,  Une  1.  *  presently*,  speedily  ;  line  8.  no,  son,  P.    Line  4.  I  ibaU  ha^e  no  nmw,  G. 
St.  3,  Une  2.  must  nc«b,  G. 
St.  4,  Une 2.  P.,  and  G.  omit  'young*. 
8t.6,Unel.  '  startle',  stare ;  Une  3  ;*  ion' ;  come,  P.    Ltne3.  hlyi  UsCat«kin.  O.       ^^ 


it.7.  lliMl. 'raadown*;  thanbMleiMd,  tooaD  «p  tha  kBiglit,P.    •air ;  till,  O.    LIm 

great  iimitng,  P. 
0t.B,liiMS.  •was';  w«ra.P.,a]MiQ.    'them*;  blm,0. 
8t.9,liii6l.  O.omiU'Toaag*.    'nld*;  ory'd;  line  2.  aftr  maj,  fte.,P^aiidO. 
8t.  10,  Una  a.  'canM*;  both,  O.    Unat.  'Bha*;  than;  'graafi  rich,  P^  and  O. 
8t.ll,linal.  P.omita*great'.    Una  2.  *rlcii  gnaats*,  report;  lina4.  •darat  ««iiC) 

roU'd,  P.  s  troU'd,  O. 
St.  12,  Una  2. « To  aaa*  I  who  aaw,  P. 

PAST  y.  i 

it-KUmS.  arabarellt  Uiia4.*knl8ht'i  avdf%P^andO.  [' 

St.  2,  Una  2.  *fluiej*;  wheoM,  P. 

8t.S,Unal.  •goaa';  w«nt,P.,andO.    Lfna  1. 'appealed*;  lookad,  P.    Una 4.  fw aharHy. 

P.,  and  G. 
St.  4,  Una  2.  '  And  alao  hia  namaP;  and  gatva  har  hia  hand,  O.    Una  4.  mme  MniinaiiL  P.. 

andG. 
St.  7,  IfaM  I.  demr  diOd,  P.    Una  t.  «hoaia\  handa.  P.,  and  O. 
St.  8,  Una  2.  «ir  hia  land,  P.,  andG.    Una4.  •anr'i  than; 'do^;  did;  O 


•  Tha  atov7  of  tUs  ballad,' aaya  Mr.  BalUvall,  C  Ronary  BhTiBaa  of  Ei«|Md,'p.  48.)  •  iaof 
Oriental  origin.'  In  that  work,  that  gantleaian  givea  a  ▼anion  froaa  the  raeltation  of '  an  old 
none,  agad  elghtj-one,*  whioh  wUl  be  foond  to  IbDow  thla.  The  reader  will  doohtlaaa 
raooUeet  the  *  Arabian  NIghti"  Tale  of 'The  two  Blateri  who  anrled  their  Tonnger  rfater,'— 
which,  howerar,  haa  Uttle  tai  oommon  with  *  CataUn*i  Gariand,' bejond  the  general  Idea  ex- 
praaaad  hi  the  title,— «nd  the  weU-known  fUiy  tale  of  'Ctaiderella';  between  wfaieh  and  th« 
preaent  ballad  the  eimilarity  la  Tory  great.  Several  varrionaof  aetoiyof  theaamekind,  an- 
titled  *  Aflhpottel,'  *  are  enrrant  ha  Bean  and  Zwahm,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  oniveKaal 
corraney,  being  popular  among  the  Walah,  aa  It  ia  alao  among  the  Polea ;  and  SdMttky  fcnnd 
it  among  the  Servian  fWUea.  BoUenhagan,  in  hia  *  Froaehmanader,' a  eatlra  of  the  lijcteeen^ 
century,  epeaka  of  the  dnpiaad  Aaohen-pSmal;  and  Uithar  iUmtratea  ft«m  it  the  aal^fectSoa 
of  Abel  to  his  brother  Cain.  MM.  Grimm  trace  out  aereral  other  provertiial  aUuloaa^  e««a 
ha  the  Scandtoavian  traditiona;  aodlaatly,  theatory  iaintha  NeqioUtan  *  PaBtam«miab' under 
the  title  of  *  Cennerentola.*  Another  atory,  entitled  Cat-akin,  but  difliBring  oaaHldarah^  ftom 
the  ballad,  la  Ukewlee  corrent  in  Heeea^  and  In  Paderiwm ;  it  ia  known  aa  Penanlfa  *  Peaa 
d*Ane*,  and  aa  U'oraa,'  of  the  *  Pantamerone,*  IL  6.  See  alao  Straparola,  *  Nottipiaoeroll,*!.  4.* 
(*  Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  German  Fairy  Talea  and  Popnlar  Wtoriaa,'  fte.  London,  1838.) 
■  Catakln'a  Garland,'  however,  would  aeem  to  be  a  genuine  En^lafa  ballad,  the  anther  of 
which  was,  in  aU  probabiUty,  unacquainted  with  '  the  tonguaa,*  and  merely  *  did  into  wbywom'' 
A  itory  enrrant  among  hia  ooantrymaB.3 
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Wks  ^U^  iS)Z  ^ntsikm* 


["FftoM  Mb.  IlALLnnuli  JXvmmoj  Rbtmbb  or  Emolano.*] 


Thbbb  once  was  a  gentleman  grand. 

Who  lived  at  his  ooontry-seat; 
He  wanted  an  heir  to  his  land, 

For  he'd  nothing  bat  daughters  yet. 

His  lady's  again  in  the  way, 
So  she  said  to  her  husband  with  joy, 

*  I  hope  some  or  other  fine  day. 
To  present  you,  my  dear,  with  a  boy/ 

The  gentleman  answered  grufi^, 

^  If 't  should  turn  out  a  maid  or  a  mouse, 

For  of  both  we  have  more  than  enough, 
She  shan't  stay  to  live  in  my  house.' 

The  lady  at  this  declaration. 

Almost  fainted  away  with  pain; 
But  what  was  her  sad  consternation, 

When  a  sweet  little  girl  came  again  t 

She  sent  her  away  to  be  nurs'd. 

Without  seeing  her  gruff  papa; 
And  when  she  was  old  enough. 

To  a  school  she  was  padL^  away. 

Fifteen  summers  are  fied. 

Now  she  left  good  Mrs.  Jervis; 
To  see  home  she  was  forbid, — 

She  determined  to  go  and  seek  service* 

Her  dresses  so  grand  and  so  gay, 

She  carefully  rolled  in  a  knob, 
Which  she  hid  in  a  forest  away, 

Andput  on>aCatakin  robe.  ^q^ 
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She  knock'd  at  a  castle  gate, 

And  pray'd  for  charity; 
They  sent  her  some  meat  on  a  plato^ 

And  kept  her  a  scullion  to  be. 

My  lady  look'd  long  in  her  face^ 
And  praised  her  great  beaaty; 

Fm  sorry  Fve  no  better  place. 
And  yon  must  our  scidlion  be* 

So  Catskin  was  ander  the  cook, 

A  very  sad  life  she  led. 
For  often  a  ladle  she  tool^ 

And  broke  poor  Catskin's  head. 

There  is  now  a  grand  ball  to  be, 
TVhere  ladies  their  beauties  show; 

*  Mrs.  Cook,'  said  Catskin,  '  dear  mel 
How  much  I  should  like  to  go/ 
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*  You  go  with  your  Catskin  robe,  • 

You  dirty  impndent  slut!  ' 

Among  tlie  fine  ladies  and  lords,  I 

A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cutl'  I 

A  basin  of  water  she  took. 

And  dashed  in  poor  Catskin's  face;  | 

But  briskly  her  ears  she  shook. 

And  went  to  her  hiding  place.  i 

She  washed  every  stain  from  her  skin, 

In  some  cristal  waterfall; 
Then  put  on  a  beautiful  dress, 

And  hasted  away  to  the  ball. 

When  she  entered,  the  ladies  were  mnte. 

Overcome  by  her  figure  and  face; 
But  the  lord,  her  young  master,  at  once 

Fell  in  love  with  her  beauty  and  grace  I 

He  pray'd  her  his  partner  to  be. 

She  said,  *  Yes,'  with  a  sweet  smiling  glance; 
All  night  with  no  other  lady 

But  Catskin,  our  young  lord  would  dance. 

*  Pray  tell  me,  fair  maid,  where  you  live,' 

For  now  was  the  sad  parting  time; 
Butshe  no  other  answer^  would  give, 

'z  tLIc  Iljitych  of  mystical  rhymc^— 
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minU  Hit,  it  tf^t  trutib  t  mui^C  tcU ; 
fit  t|)f  iiga  of  t^t  baKin  of  bate r  f  IfiireU/ 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball-room,  and  put 

On  her  Catakin  robe  again; 
And  slipt  in  unseen  by  the  cook, 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been* 

The  young  lord  the  very  next  day, 
To  hia  mother  his  passion  betray'd* 

And  declared  he  never  would  rest, 
Till  he'd  found  out  his  beautiful  maid! 

There's  another  grand  ball  to  be, 
Where  ladies  their  beauty  show; 

'IdDrs.  Cook,'  said  Catskin,  *  dear  mo. 
How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

*  Tou  go  with  your  Catskin  robe, 

You  dirty,  impudent  slut! 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 

A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cutl' 

In  a  rage  a  ladle  she  took. 
And  broke  poor  Catskin's  head; 

But  off  she  went  shaking  her  ears, 
And  swift  to  her  forest  she  fled. 

She  washed  every  blood-stain  ofl^ 

In  some,  cristd  waterfall; 
Put  on  a  more  beautiful  dress. 

And  hasted  awi^  to  the  baJL 

My  lord  at  the  baU-room  door, 

Was  waiting  with  pleasure  and  pain; 

He  longed  to  see  nothing  so  much. 
As  the  beautiful  Catskin  again. 

When  he  asked  her  to  dance,  she  again 
Said  'Yes,'  with  her  first  smiling  gbmoe; 

And  again  all  the  night  my  young  lord,' 
With  none  but  fair  Catskin  did  dance! 

« Pray  tell  me,'  said  he,  *  where  you  live^ 
For  now  'twas  the  parting  time; 

But  she  no  other  answer  would  give. 
Than  this  distych  of  mystical  rhyme,-—* 
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'Bfnft  Kir,  at|e  tntt|  f  mntft  UD; 
St  t|^  tftgn  of  ^|c  brofun  UBb  f  mdL' 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball,  and  pat  on 

Her  Catakin  robe  again; 
And  slipt  in  onaeen  by  the  eook. 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been* 

Mj  lord  did  again  the  next  day. 
Declare  to  his  mother  his  mind. 

That  he  never  more  happy  ahoold  be^ 
Unleaa  he  hia  charmer  should  find. 

Now  another  grand  ball  is  to  be^ 
Where  ladies  their  beauty  show; 

•  Mrs.  Cook,'  said  Catskm,  *  dear  me 

How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

•  Ton  go  with  your  Catskin  robe^ 

Tou  impudent,  dirty  slut! 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 
A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cutr 

In  a  fury  she  took  the  skimmer. 
And  broke  poor  Gatskin's  headi 

But  heart-whole  and  lively  as  ever, 
Away  to  her  forest  she  fied! 

She  washed  the  stains  of  blood. 

In  some  cristal  waterfall;. 
Then  put  on  her  most  beautiful  dressy 

And  hasted  away  to  the  baU. 

My  lord  at  the  ball-room  door, 
Was  waiting  with  pleasure  and  pun; 

He  longed  to  see  nothing  so  much, 
As  Ihe  beautiful  Catkin  again. 

When  he  asked  her  to  dance,  she  again 

Said  *  Yes,'  with  her  first  smiling  glance; 
'  And  all  the  night  long,  my  young  lord, 
With  none  but  fair  Catskin  would  dancel 

•  Pray  tell  me,  fair  mud,  where  you  live;' 

For  now  was  the  parting  time: 
But  she  no  other  answer  would  give, 
Than  this  distych  of  mystical  rhyme,^* 
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*  BtoTi  fAx,  if  ll^e  tttxti^  i  mtM  tell, 

Bt  t^e  Mga  of  ti^e  bi'ofcm  Aimmer  f  IttntlV 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball,  and  threw  on 

Her  catskin-doak  again. 
And  dipt  in  nnseen  by  the  cook. 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been. 

Bat  not  by  my  lord  unseen. 

For  this  time  be  folio w'd  too  fast; 

And  hid  in  the  forest  green. 

Saw  the  strange  things  that  past! 

Next  day  he  took  to  his  bed. 
And  sent  for  the  doctor  to  come; 

And  begg'd  him  no  other  than  Cat-skin 
Might  come  into  his  room! 

He  told  him  how  dearly  he  lov'd  her. 
Not  to  have  her  his  heart  would  break; 

Then  the  doctor  kindly  promis'd 
To  the  proud  old  lady  to  speak. 

There's  a  struggle  of  pride  and  love, 
For  she  fear'd  her  son  would  die; 

But  pride  at  the  last  did  yield. 
And  love  had  the  mastery! 

Then  my  lord  got  quickly  well, 
When  he  was  his  charmer  to  wed; 

And  Catskin  before  a  twelvemonth, 
Of  a  young  lord  was  brought  to  bed. 

To  a  way-faring  woman  and  child, 
Lady  Catskin  one  day  sent  an  sJms; 

The  nurse  did  the  errand,  and  carried 
The  sweet  little  lord  in  her  arms. 

• 

The  child  gave  the  alms  to  the  child, 
This  was  seen  by  the  old  lady  mother; 

*  Only  see,'  said  that  wicked  old  woman, 
*  How  the  beggar's  brats  take  to  each  otherf* 

This  throw  went  to  Catskin's  hearty  , 
She  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees; 

And  pra/d  her  young  master  and  lord. 
To  seek  out  her  parents  would  please. 
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Tfae7  set  out  in  m j  lord's  own  coach* 

And  travdl'd;  bat  nought  befeU, 
Till  the7  reach'd  the  town  hard  bj, 

Where  Catskin's  father  did  dwelL 

ThOTT  pat  np  at  the  head  inn. 

Where  CSitskin  was  left  alone; 
Bnt  m J  lord  went  to  try  if  her  father 

Hia  natural  child  woald  own. 

When  folks  are  awaj,  in  short  time  j 

What  great  alterations  appear! 
For  the  cold  toach  of  death  had  all  chilTd 

The  hearts  of  her  sisters  dear. 

Her  father  repented  too  late» 

And  the  loss  of  his  yoangest  bemoan'd; 
In  his  old  and  childless  state. 

He  his  pride  and  craelty  own'd! 

The  old  gentleman  sat  by  the  fire, 

And  hardly  look'd  up  at  my  lord; 
He  had  no  hopes  of  comfort* 

A  stranger  conld  afford. 

Bat  my  lord  drew  a  chiur  close  by, 

And  said,  in  a  feeling  tone, 
'  Have  yoa  not,  sir,  a  daoghter,  I  pn^y. 

Yon  never  would  see  or  own?* 

The  old  man,  alarm'd,  cried  aloud, 

*  A  hardened  sinnner  am  II 
I  would  give  all  my  worldly  goods, 

To  see  her  before  I  diel* 

Then  my  lord  brought  his  wife  and  chilli 

To  their  home  and  parents'  face; 
Who  fell  down  and  thanks  retornM 

To  God  for  his  mercy  and  gracel 

Viie  bells  ringing  up  in  the  tower, 

Are  sending  a  sound  to  the  heart;  > 

There's  a  chann  in  the  old  church  bells^ 

Which  nothing  in  life  can  impart  I 
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Sihe  ,^»Hiiiaitm«aU  d'iiili^. 


I  ERE  in  a  looking  glaes  for  cliildreii  dear, 

A  looking  glass,  I  wiy,  therefore  draw  neat 
And  view  the  mercies  which  the  Lord  extendi 
To  those  that  arc  obcdieat  to  their  friends. 
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If  parents  do  the  thing  that  10  not  right. 
Setting  their  hearts,  their  love,  and  whole  delight 
Upon  one  child,  and  eke  the  other  wrong, 
Trust  in  the  Lord,  whose  arm  and  hand  is  stronp 

In  his  due  time  he  will  these  things  redress; 
He  never  leaves  his  servant  comfortless, 
As  bj  this  time  relation  you  may  find. 
If  jou  his  works  of  providence  will  mind* 
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In  Dorsetshire  a  wealthy  man  of  late,  | 

Two  sons  he  had$  likewise  a  vast  estate*  ! 

The  one  he  loved  with  affection  pure^  ; 

The  other  one  he  never  could  endure}  ] 

But  kept  him  meaner  than  their  meanest  dave 

And  often  wishM  him  in  the  silent  grave,  | 

As  they  at  each  time  then  at  variance  fell. 

But  for  what  reason  none  alive  can  telL 

A  more  obedient  son  was  seldom  seen, 
Modest  in  carriage,  of  a  genteel  mien. 
Yet  nevertheless  his  father  did  him  slight. 
And  never  could  endure  him  in  his  sight; 

Or  if  he  did,  he*d  frown  upon  him  still, 
No  peace,  no  joy,  no  love,  or  kind  good  will 
Could  he  receive  from  his  father's  hand. 
Who  strove  to  cut  him  off  from  all  his  lands. 

Many  a  stroke  and  heavy  blow  he  felt. 
Which  often  causM  his  youthful  eye  to  melt 
Into  a  flood  of  sad,  lamenting  tears; 
Thus  he  with  patience  suffered  many  years. 

The  darling  son  was  clothed  in  rich  array. 
And  often  did  his  gaudy  plumes  display, 
Making  his  father's  gold  and  silver  fly 
Like  summer's  dust  in  jovial  company. 

While  he  was  thus  supported  in  his  pride. 
The  other  son  was  scorned  and  villify'd, 
And  by  his  father  often  spum'd  and  beat, 
Who  seemed  then  to  gruc^e  the  bread  he  eat. 

Father,  said  he,  what  is  the  cause  of  this? 
If  I  have  acted  anything  amiss, 
Tell  me  my  fault,  and  I  will  surely  mend. 
For  loth  I  am  my  parents  to  offend. 
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At  tbia  his  father's  wrath  increased  more. 
And  with  these  words  he  thrust  him  out  of  doors. 
Go  take  your  lot  beyond  the  ocean  maiui 
And  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 

The  son  he  little  said,  but  did  depart 
From  friends  and  father  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Enoompass'd  round  with  sorrow,  grief,  and  care, 
To  seek  his  fortune,  but  he  knew  not  where. 

Poor  heart,  when  this  unhappy  chance  did  fall. 
He  nothing  had  then  to  subsist  at  all; 
Tet  carefully  he  travelled  all  the  day, 
And  then  at  night  upon  cold  earth  he  lay. 

Next  morning,  sleeping  on  the  rural  plain, 
He  was  awaken'd  by  a  shepherd  swain. 
Who  came  that  way,  and  luiving  heard  his  grie£ 
Out  of  his  scrip  he  gave  him  some  relief. 

This  done,  in  humble  part  he  took  his  leave, 
With  many  thanks  for  what  he  did  receive. 
And  so  went  on  to  famous  London  town. 
Where  for  a  time  he  wander'd  up  and  down. 

And  wanting  friends,  on  board  he  went  at  last, 
Over  the  roaring  ocean  wide  he  past; 
Where  we  will  leave  him  to  God's  providence, 
And  shew  the  other  brother's  insolence. 


PART  n. 


When  parents  doat  upon  a  certain  child, 
He  often  proves  reverse,  stubborn,  and  wild. 
And  brings  them  to  the  greatest  sorrow  here, 
As  from  Uiis  late  account  it  will  appear. 

One  of  his  sons  thus  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
The  other  with  [his]  parents  lived  at  ease^ 
Until  by  fruits  of  sinful  wantonness 
His  family  was  brought  to  great  distress. 

As  you  shall  hear;  for  many  pounds  he  spent 
Among  the  taverns  which  he  did  frequent; 
Where,  for  a  harlot's  sake,  a  man  he  kUl'd^ 
And  therefore  was  in  chains  and  fetters  held 
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At  Dorchester,  in  order  to  be  tr/d. 
His  father  hearing  of  the  news  replj'd, 
He  shall  not  die»  and  go  down  to  the  grave. 
If  all  that  e*er  I  have  his  life  can  save. 

To  one  in  town  he  mortag'd  all  his  land. 
Busing  fiYe  hundred  pounds  then  out  of  hand, 
To  keep  his  darling  son  from  dismal  thrall; 
And  yet,  dear  loving  friends,  this  is  not  alL 

For  he  once  more  did  violate  the  laws. 
And  was  transported  for  that  very  cause. 
From  Dorchester,  over  the  raging  i^ain. 
Never  to  see  his  native  land  again. 

His  aged  father  did  in  tears  lament, 
His  land  was  mortgag'd,  and  [his]  money  spent 
Upon  their  wicked  child,  which  grieved  them  sote; 
Besides  he  ow'd  two  hundred  pounds  or  more. 

For  which  he  could  no  satisfaction  make, 
Wherefore  to  jail  they  did  his  body  take. 
In  tears  he  wept,  beseeching  for  relief; 
His  chief  companion  that  he  had  was  grief. 

His  downy  beds  were  tum'd  to  bed  of  straw; 
No  comfortable  friend  alive  he  saw; 
For  want  of  food  he  daily  did  repine, 
And  tears  of  woe  did  serve  instead  of  wine. 

With  wringing  hands  he  said.  What  have  I  done? 
How  have  I  wrong'd  my  well  beloved  son! 
My  son  that  was  endowed  with  Christian  grace* 
To  succour  him  that  brought  me  to  disgrace. 

With  these,  and  many  more  lamenting  cries. 
Distilled  tears  did  trickle  down  his  eyes; 
Where  we  will  leave  him  in  that  sad  distresti^ 
To  show  the  alighted  son's  true  happiness. 


PART  in. 

Now,  having  treated  of  his  grief  and  woe, 

As  he  from  time  to  time  did  undergo,  : 

I  come  to  shew  you  how  God's  blessed  hand 

Restored  him  from  a  prison  to  his  land* 
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Behold  that  mm,  bo  soom'd  and  alighted  here. 
In  hia  diatreas  kind  Providence  did  ateer 
From  London  city  to  the-  Grolden  ahore, 
Where  Gk>d  for  him  a  blesaing  had  in  atoif. 

In  procesa  of  time,  behold  he  found 

A  wealthy  fortune,  worth  ten  thouaand  pounds 

A  virtuoua  wife,  both  beautiful  and  fair, 

And  had  aome  thoughta  to  live  and  aettle  there. 

But  each  night  he  waa  ao  diaturb'd  in  mind. 
No  eaae  or  aatiafaction  could  he  find; 
But  atill  he  dream'd  moat  of  hia  frienda  were  dead, 
And  that  hia  aged  father  begg'd  hia  bread* 

Being  disturbed  with  hia  nocturnal  thought, 
Hia  loYing  wife,  with  all  hia  wealth,  he  brought 
Over  the  ocean  to  fair  Wejmonth  town, 
Appearing  like  some  persona  of  renown. 

Then  to  hia  father^a  houae  he  did  repair; 
And  finding  nothing  else  but  atrangera  there, 
Concem'd  he  waa,  aa  waa  hia  lady  gay, 
Suppoeing  that  hia  former  dreama  were  t^de. 

When  meeting  with  an  ancient  gentleman, 
He  aaid.  Kind  Sir,  do  tell  me  if  you  can, 
What  ia  become  of  aucb  a  gentleman. 
Fetching  a  hearing  aigh,  he  did  reply, 

Hia  darling  aon,  whom  he  did  ao  adore, 
Haa  brought  hia  aged  father  to  be  poor 
By  hia  unparalleled  villaniea, 
And  now  for  debt  in  Dorset  jail  he  lies. 

At  thia  aad  newa  hia  eyea  did  overflow. 
And  aaid.  My  loving  lady,  let  ua  go. 
And  see  my  aged  father  in  distress; 
Alas!  I  cannot  leave  him  comfortlesa. 

Then  coming  to  the  priaon,  he  beheld 
Hia  aged  father  dear,  with  aorrow  filFd, 
Cloathed  in  rags,  lean,  thin,  and  hollow  eyes. 
Having  no  food  hia  hunger  to  auffice. 

The  young  man*a  bowela  yearned,  hia  heart  did  blee^ 

Said  he,  Old  father,  tell  me  now  with  speed. 

How  long  have  you  been  cloa'd  confined  here 

In  this  aad  place  of  aorrow  ao  aevere?  915 
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Right  worthy  sir,  the  aged  man  reply'd. 
Tour  kind  request  shall  soon  be  satisfy'd. 
So  he  began,  and  told  him  of  all  his  grief. 
And  how  his  son  had  been  the  caiase  in  chief. 

Had  you  no  other  son,  said  he,  I  pray. 
Yes,  sir,  I  had;  bat  him  I  sent  away: 
One  that  was  loving,  courteous,  and  kind. 
No  father  could  enjoy  a  sweeter  child. 

But  in  my  sorrow  here  I  must  confess, 
I  loved  him  that  brought  me  to  distress; 
The  oUier  I  would  not  one  smile  allow. 
And  so  the  hand  of  God  is  on  me  now* 

And  is  the  mother  of  your  son  aHve? 

No^  no^  [kind]  sir;  she  did  not  long  survive^ 

After  the  sad  disaster  of  the  first; 

With  utmost  grief  her  tender  heart  did  burst; 

For  haying  sought  her  son  both  far  and  near. 
And  [when  she]  could  of  him  no  tidings  hear, 
Home  she  retum'd,  with  tears  took  to  her  bed. 
And  never  after  would  be  comforted. 

The  young  man's  heart  was  fuU,  he  could  not  speak, 
Therefore  he  did  a  private  corner  take^ 
To  weep  his  fill  and  ease  his  soul  of  care; 
Which  done,  in  jaO  he  did  a  feast  prepare^ 

And  call'd  his  aged  father  to  the  same, 
Who  cring'd  and  bow'd  before  him  as  he  came* 
The  young  man  said,  Sure  this  may  not  be  done; 
Be  cover'd,  father,  for  I  am  your  son — 

That  very  son  whom  you  [so]  forced  away. 
Tour  lands  I  will  redeem,  your  debts  FU  pay. 
And  prove  a  blessing  to  your  ancient  days: 
Dry  up  your  tears^  your  fainting  spirits  raise. 

Art  thou  my  son,  whom  I  so  long  withstood? 
Art  thou  alive  to  do  thy  ftther  ^K)d? 
Blessed  be  GodI  this  news  doth  cheer  my  heart, 
Thy  duty  is  much  more  than  my  desert. 

O  say  not  ao^  my  aged  father  dear; 
Who  serve  the  Lord  with  religious  fear 
Must  honour  parents  dear,  for  conscience'  sake, 
Or  sure  I  am  a  great  command  they  break. 
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1  have  Deen  harsh  and  most  severe  to  thee^ 
And  turned  thee  out  in  thy  misery 
To  seek  thy  fortune,  this  I  must  confess; 
How  can  yon  pity  me  in  my  distress? 

In  duty,  father,  I  can  all  forgive, 
And  farther,  while  I  have  a  day  to  live> 
What  I  have  promised  I  will  surely  do ; 
The  Lord  hath  prosper'd  me  to  comfort  you* 

Soon  after  this  they  from  the  prison  go; 
He  clothed  his  father  from  the  top  to  toe, 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  happy  state  once  more^ 
For  which  he  gain'd  the  love  of  rich  and  poor. 
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IIE  BRron  of  Smnylho'ine  rose  with  day, 

Ue  spurr'd  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way 

'I'hat  leads  to  Brotherstone. 
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He  went  not  with  the  bold  Bacdeuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced, 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  retum'd  in  three  days'  space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour. 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor 

Ran  red  with  English  blood. 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch* 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Ivers  stood ; 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd, 

His  acton  pierc'd  and  tore ; 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  embrued. 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  and  still. 
And  he  whistled  twice  for  his  little  foot  page 

His  name  was  EngUsh  WiU. 

"  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot  page. 

Come  hither  to  my  knee ; 
Thoueh  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true ; 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  Tower  have  been, 

What  did  thy  Lady  do  ?  " 


"  My  Lady  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light. 
That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold  ; 

For  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright. 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

The  bittern  clamour'd  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill, 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 

To  the  eiry  beacon  hill. 
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I  watch'd  her  stqis,  and  silent  came 
Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; 

No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreaiT  flame. 
It  horned  all  alone. 

The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  oAU 
TiU  to  the  fire  she  came  ; 
And  by  Maiy's  might,  an  armed  knight 
Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  sp«ak  to  my  Lady  there, 
Bnt  the  rain  feU  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast. 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

Hw  third  nig^t  there  the  sky  was  fair. 

And  the  mountain  blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch*d  the  secret  pair. 

On  the  lonesome  beacon  hilf; 

And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  come  that  night  to  thy  Lady's  bower; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leare. 

•  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

Mis  Lady  is  alone ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 
On  the  eye  of  good  St.  John/ 

•  I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come, 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eye  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone. 
In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' 

•  Now  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight  I 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay, 
For  the  eye  is  sweet,  and  when  Wers  mecL 
IS  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

^'^^tt^  *'  blood-hound,  «.d  the  w«der  sh.H  not 

And  rashes  ghafl  be  strew-d  on  the  stair; 
So  by  the  rood  stone,  and  by  holy  St.  W, 
1  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there.' 

'  '^  mf^oi'  "^-^«""<*  ^  ^^^  «^d  the  ruri,  beneth 
v-f?^  *®  i**^^  ^  *"«'«  *o«»ld  not  blow. 
620  ^"  "y  footetep  he  would  know.'  ^ 
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*  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeih  to  the  east. 

For  to  Dryburgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  there  to  saj  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne. 

He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  firown'd, 
,  Then  he  laugh'd  right  scomfuUj — 
'He  who  says  me  mass  rite,  for  the  soul  of  that  knight. 
May  as  well  say  mass  for  me. 

At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have  power, 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.* 
With  tliat  he  was  gone,  and  my  Lady  left  alone. 

And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow, 

From  diu>k  to  blood-red  high. 
"  Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen, 

For  by  Mary  he  shall  die !" 

"  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light. 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound  in  a  silver  leash  bound, 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." 

''  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot  page. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ; 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

All  under  the  Eildon  tree." 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  Lord, 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  Lady  bright  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  GDldinghame." 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale. 
**  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark,  and  the  corpse  is  stiiFand  stark 

So  1  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

"  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe. 

That  gallant  knight  was  slain. 

''The  varying  light  deceiv'd  thy  sight. 

And  the  wdd  winds  drown*d  the  name. 
For  the  Drvburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monkf  they  sing 

For  Sir  fochard  of  Coldinghame."  521 
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He  pus'd  the  court-sate,  and  he  oped  the  tower  grate. 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  bartizan-aeat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her  wait. 

He  found  his  Lady  fair. 

That  Lady  sat  in  mournful  mood, 

Look*d  over  hill  and  vale, 
Orer  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's  wood 

And  all  down  Tiviotdale. 

**  Now  hail !  now  hail !  thou  Lady  bright  V* 

"  Now  hail  I  thou  Baron  true ! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight  f 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buodeuch  ? 

**  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  Southron  f<ill ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us  evermore. 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." 

The  Lady  falush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said. 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  ; 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair. 

And  so  did  ner  moody  Lord. 

In  sleep  the  Lady  moum'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and  turned, 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said, 
*'  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is  deep. 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead." 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin  bell, 

The  night  was  well  ni^h  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  tnat  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  Lady  look*d  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dving  flame. 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there. 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame. 

'*Alas!  away  I  away!"  she  cried, 

'•  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake." 
'*  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side ; 

But,  Lady,  he  will  not  awaJce. 

**  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain  ; 
The  mass  and  the  death>prayer  are  said  for  me, 
^•22  But,  Lady,  thev're  said  in  vain. 
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By  the  Baron*s  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand. 
Most  foully  slain  I  fell. 
And  mj  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon  height 
For  a  space  is  doom*d  to  dwell. 

*'  At  our  trjsting-place,  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thj  bower 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so." 

LoYe  master'd  fear — ^her  brow  she  cross'd : 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?" 

The  vision  shook  his  head ! 

'<  Who  spiUeth  hfe,  shall  forfeit  life  ; 

So  bid  thy  Lord  believe : 
And  lawless  love  is  guilt  above ; 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  stand. 

His  right  hand  on  her  arm  : 
The  Lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  the  touch  was  fiery  warm. 

The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 

Remain  on  that  boiud  impress' d. 
And  for  evermore  that  Lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Melrose  bower 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Dryburgh  tower. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 

That  monk  who  speaks  to  none. 
That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


I*  The  eircumstanoe  of  th«  nao,  *  who  noTer  aaw  the  day,*  Is  not  entirely  fanaglnary.  Abeat 
fifty  yean  ago»  an  tmfortiinate  female  wanderer  took  op  her  reeldenee  In  a  dark  vault,  among 
the  ruins  of  Drybuivh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  she  never  quitted.  When  night  fell,  she 
Issued  fr<wi  this  miserable  habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hallbnrton,  of  Newroains, 
or  to  that  ef  Mr.  Brshine,  of  Shellfleld,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighboivhood.  From  their  charity 
she  obtained  such  neeessarles  as  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept.  At  twelve  each  nii^t,  she  lighted 
her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring  her  friendly  neighbours  that,  during  her  abeenee, 
her  hablutlen  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  of  FatUpa  deseribinf 
him  as  a  Uule  man,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  with  which  he  trampled  the  claar  floor  of  the  vault,' 
to  dispel  the  damps.  The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  llfs  she  would  never 
exphOn.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  during  the  absence  of 
a  man  to  whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  returned, 
lie  fc  a  daring  the  dvil  war  of  1745-6,  and  she  never  more  would  behold  the  light  of  dv».'— «^r.%  j 
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HONEarie!  0  bone  n  rit 

Tl     I  ride  of  Albin'e  line  is  o'er, 

Ajid  fallen  Glcnartne/B  stateliesttree; 
W(!  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  moral 
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0>  sprung  from  great  MacgiUianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fei^  a  foe. 

How  matchless  was  thj  broad  dajmore^ 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bowl 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell 

How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore, 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  on  festal  day. 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane  tree; 
While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 

So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee. 

Cheerd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  sheU, 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar; 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
0  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more! 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find. 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  game 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

'Twas  Moy;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
The  Seer^s  prophetic  spirit  found. 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while. 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone, 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold. 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud 

That  shfdl  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day, 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 
Hie  chiefe  have  ta'en  their  distant  way. 

And  scourd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 

To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid; 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

2a 
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Three  smnmer  daja^  through  brake  and  dell^ 
Their  whistling  shafts  suooessful  flew; 

And  stilly  when  dewy  evening  fell, 
Tlie  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenflnlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown; 

And  sunmier  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steept  heathy  bank  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half  hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise^ 
Their  sylvan  fare  the  chiefs  ei\joy, 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quafls  to  Moy. 

*  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss. 

While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high? 
What  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath,  and  melting  eye? 

*  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 

This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 
The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids, 
The  dai^hters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

'  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart, 
Ajid  dropt  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  sigh; 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art, 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

*  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fair. 

While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown. 
Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

*  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me, 
Q2S  Hang  on  thy  notes  'twixt  tear  and  smile. 
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*  Or  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 

All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
THll  good  St  Oran's  rule  prevaU, 

Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow?* — 

*  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Moma's  death, 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 
Besponsiye  to  the  panting  breath, 
.  Or  jdelding  kiss,  or  melting  ejes. 

*  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 

Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 
I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

*  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  Heaven, 

With  ghastly  sights,  and  sounds  of  woe. 
To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy,  was  given 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

*  The  bark  thou  sawst,  yon  summer  mom. 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 
My  eye  beheld  her  dasht  and  torn 
Far  on  the  rocky  Oolonsay. 

'  The  Fergus,  too— thy  sister's  son. 
Thou  sawst  with  pnde  the  gallant's  power, 

As,  marching  'gainst  the  Laird  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  Mrts  of  huge  Benmore. 

*  Thou  only  sawst  their  tartans  wave. 

As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 
Heardst  but  the  pibroch,  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

*  I  heard  the  groans,  I  msakt  the  tears, 

I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  pourd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

'  And  thou  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss. 

And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 
And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss,— 

That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  theet 

^  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow, 

I  hear  thy  warning  spirit  cry; 
The  corpse-lights  dance — they're  gone,  and  now ....  I 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eyel' —  ^^j 
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*  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  propliet  of  the  evfl  hour! 
Say,  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient  beams, 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour? 

'  Or  sooth  or  fiJse  thy  words  of  woe» 
ClangUlian's  chieftain  ne'er  shall  fear; 

Hb  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doomd  to  stain  the  Saxon  spean 

'  Efen  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew.' 

He  spoke,  nxa  bade  the  chief  farewdl, 
But  calld  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew* 

Within  an  hour  retumd  each  hound. 
In  rusht  the  rousers  of  Uie  deeri 

They  howld  in  mebncholy  sound, 
Then  closely  coucht  bcnde  the  Seer. 

No  Ronald  ye^^thouffh  midnight  came^ 
And  sad  were  Moifs  prophetic  dreams^ 

As^  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 
He  fed  the  watch-fira's  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl; 

Close  prest  to  Hoy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  limbs,  and  stifled  .growl. 

Untoucht  the  harp  began  to  ring. 
As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door; 

And  shook  responsive  every  string, 
As  light  a  footstep  prest  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering  light, 
Close  by  the  Minstrel's  ade  was  seen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright, 
All  drof^ing  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem, 
Chilld  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare^ 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

With  maiden  hluah  she  softly  said, 
*  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen. 

In  deep  GlenfinW  moon-light  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green: 
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*  With  her  a  ohief  in  Highland  pride; 

His  shoolders  bear  the  hunters  bow; 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side, 
Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow? 

*  Aqid  who  art  thou;  and  who  are  thej?* 

All  ghastly  gazing,  Moj  replied; 

*  And  why,  beneath  tiie  moon  s  pale  ray. 

Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas'  side?* 

'  Where  wild  Loch  E[atrine  pours  her  tide. 
Bine,  darky  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle. 

Our  father's  towers  o'erhang  her  side. 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

*  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer, 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore^ 
And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here. 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

*  O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 

Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 
Alone  I  dare  not  venture  there^ 

Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost.* 

*  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there; 

Then,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer, 
Which  BtUl  must  rise  when  moitals  sleep/ 

*  O  first,  for  pi^s  gentle  sake. 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way! 
For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake. 
And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day.' 

^Flrst,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 

And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say. 
Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  reed, 

So  shall  we  safely  wind  our  way.' 

*  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 
Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  70w. 

'Not  so^  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire^ 

Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy. 
When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre. 

To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye.'  e29 
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Wild  stared  the  Bfinstrei*s  eyes  of  flame, 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 

And  quick  his  ooloor  went  and  came^ 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

'  And  thou!  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resignd, 

Sajy  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke. 
Or  saild  ye  on  the  midnight  wind? 

*  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  cSf  the  Flood, 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine.* 

He  mutterd  thrice  St  Oran's  rhyme, 
And  thrice  St.  Fillan's  poweriid  prayer; 

Then  tumd  him  to  the  eastern  dime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair: 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flong 
His  wildest  witch*notes  on  the  wind. 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  nmg. 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

TaU  wazt  the  Spirit's  altering  form, 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storni, 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whiriwinds  tear, 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew. 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise, 

High  o'er  the  Minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell. 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  felL 

Next  dropt  from  high  a  mangled  arm. 

The  fingers  straind  an  half-drawn  blade: 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 
630  Torn  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 
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Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  bftttling  field, 

Streund  the  proud  crest  ot  high  Benmore; 
That  arm  die  brood  cla^ore  couU  wield. 

Which  djred  the  Teitii  with  Saxon  giae. 
Woe  to  Moneira'a  sullen  rills  I 

Woe  to  Glenflnlaa'  dreary  glen  I 
Hiere  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hnnter's  shaft  agent 
E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 

At  noon  shall  ^nn  that  sheltering  den, 
Lest^  jonmeTing  in  their  rage,  he  meet , 

The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Olen. 
And  we— behind  the  chieftain's  shield 

No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell; 
None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 

And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swclL 
O  hone  a  riel  O  hone  a  rie! 

Ilie  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er; 
And  fallen  Glenartn^s  stateliest  tree) 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more! 

[SUaur  0  ktat  a  rir  agoltM'  AStM  tor  Htm  frioca,  or  eUiil.' 
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ORD  SOD  LIS  he  Eat  in  Hermitage  CBdtle, 
And  beside  him  Old  Redcap  bIj;— 

'  Kow,  tell  me,  thon  sprite  who  art  mdU« 
of  might, 
The  death  that  I  miut  die?* 
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*  WhUe  thou  shalt  bear  a  charmed  life, 

And  hold  that  life  of  me, 
'Grainst  lance  and  arrow,  sword  and  knife^ 
I  shall  thy  warrant  be. 

Nor  forged  steel,  nor  hempen  band. 

Shall  e'er  thy  limbs  confine. 
Till  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand 

Around  thy  body  twine. 

If  danger  press  fast,  knock  thrice  on  the  chest, 

With  rusty  padlocks  bound; 
Turn  away  your  eyes,  when  the  lid  shall  rise. 

And  listen  to  the  sound/ 

« 

Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  castle. 

And  Redcap  was  not  by; 
And  he  called  in  a  page,  who  was  witty  and  sage, 

To  go  to  the  barmkin  high. 

*  And  look  thou  east,  and  look  thou  west^ 

And  quickly  come  tell  to  me, 
What  troopers  haste  along  the  waste, 
And  what  may  their  livery  be.' 

He  looked  o'er  fell,  and  he  looked  o'er  flal» 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw. 
Save  a  pyot  on  a  turret  that  sat 

Beside  a  corby  craw. 

The  page  he  lookt  at  the  skrieh  of  day, 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw, 
Till  a  horseman  gay,  in  the  royal  array, 

Rode  down  the  Hazel-shaw. 

'  Say,  why  do  you  cross  o'er  m'uir  and  mossr 
So  loudly  cried  the  page: 

*  I  tidings  bring,  from  Scotland's  king, 

To  Soulis  of  Hermitage. 

He  bids  me  tell  that  bloody  warden. 

Oppressor  of  low  and  high. 
If  ever  again  his  lieges  complain, 

The  cruel  Soulis  shall  die.' 

By  traitorous  sleight  they  seized  the  knight) 

Before  he  rode  or  ran, 
And  through  the  key-stone  of  the  vault 

They  plunged  him,  horse  and  man.  933 
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O  May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed. 

By  Groranberry  green; 
And  May  she  was  Uie  fairest  maid 

That  ever  yet  was  seen* 

O  May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed. 

By  Groranberry  tower; 
And  who  was  it  but  cruel  Lord  Soalis,  | 

That  carried  her  from  her  bower.  i 


He  brought  her  to  his  castle  gray. 

By  Hermitage's  rade; 
Says,  '  Be  content,  my  lovely  May, 

For  thou  shalt  be  my  bride.' 

With  her  yellow  hair,  that  glittered  fair, 

She  dried  the  trickling  tear; 
She  sighed  the  name  of  Branxholme's  heir, 

The  youth  that  loved  her  dear. 

'  Now,  be  content,  my  bonnie  May, 

And  take  it  for  your  hame; 
Or  ever  and  aye  shall  ye  rue  the  day. 

You  heard  young  Branxholme's  name. 

O'er  Branxholme  tower,  ere  the  morring  hour. 
When  the  lift  is  like  lead  so  blue. 

The  smoke  shall  roll  white  on  the  weary  night. 
And  the  flame  shine  dimly  through.' 

Syne  he's  ca'd  on  him  Ringan  Red, 

A  sturdy  kemp  was  he; 
From  friend  or  foe,  in  border  feid. 

Who  never  a  foot  would  flee. 

Red  Ringan  sped,  and  the  spearmen  led. 

Up  Goranberry  Slack; 
Aye,  many  a  wight,  unmatcht  in  flght, 

Who  never  more  came  back. 

And  bloody  set  the  westering  sun, 

And  bloody  rose  he  up; 
But  little  thought  young  Branxholme's  ueii 

Where  he  that  night  should  sup. 

He  shot  the  roe-buck  on  the  lee, 

The  dun  deer  on  the  law; 
The  glamour  sure  was  in  his  ee, 
034  When  Ringan  nigh  did  draw. 
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O'er  heathy  edge,  throc^h  rusding  sedge, 

He  sped  till  day  was  set; 
And  he  thought  it  was  his  merry  men  tme^ 

When  he  the  spearmen  met. 

Far  from  relief,  they  seized  the  diief ; 

His  men  were  far  away; 
Through  Hermitage  Slack  they  sent  him  back 

To  Soulis'  castle  gray; 
Syne  onward  fine  for  Branxholme  tower. 

Where  all  his  merry  men  lay. 

*  Now,  welcome,  noble  Branxholme's  heir! 

Thrice  welcome,'  quoth  Soulis,  '  to  me  I 
Say,  dost  thou  repair  to  my  castle  fair, 

My  wedding  guest  to  be? 
And  lovely  May  deserves,  per  &y, 

A  brideman  such  as  thee!' 

And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun, 

And  on  the  barmkin  shone; 
When  the  page  was  aware  of  Bed  Ringan  there, 

Who  came  riding  all  alone. 

To  the  gate  of  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds, 

As  he  lighted  at  the  wall. 
Says,  *  Where  did  ye  stable  my  stalwart  steeds, 

And  where  do  they  tarry  all?' 

'  We  stabled  them  sure  on  the  Tarras  Muir; 
We  stabled  them  sure,'  quoth  he: 

*  Before  we  could  cross  that  quaking  moss, 

They  all  were  lost  but  me.' 

He  clencht  his  fist,  and  he  knockt  on  the  chest, 

And  he  heard  a  stified  groan; 
And,  at  the  third  knock,  each  rusty  lock 

Did  open  one  by  one. 

He  tumd  away  his  eyes,  as  the  lid  did  rise, 

And  he  listend  silentlie; 
And  he  heard,  breathed  slow,  in  murmurs  low, 

*  Beware  of  a  coming  tree!' 

In  muttering  sound  the  rest  was  drownd; 

No  other  word  heard  he; 
But  slow  as  it  rose,  the  lid  did  dose. 

With  the  rusty  padlocks  three. 
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Now  rose  with  Bnmxholnie's  ae  brother. 

The  Tevioty  high  and  low: 
Bauld  Walter  by  namei  of  mokle  fimie^ 

For  none  eould  bend  hia  bow. 

(fet  glen  and  glade^  to  Sonlia  there  Bped 

The  fame  of  hia  array. 
And  that  Teriotdale  would  soon  aaaaO 

Hia  towera  and  caaUe  gray. 

With  clenched  fiat  he  knockt  on  the  chest 

And  again  he  heard  a  groan; 
And  he  raised  hia  eyea  aa  the  lid  did  rise, 

But  answer  heard  he  none* 

The  charm  was  broke,  when  the  spirit  spoke^ 

And  it  monnord  sidlenlie; — 
*  Shot  fast  the  door,  and  for  evermore, 

Ck>mmit  to  me  the  key. 


Alas!  that  ever  then  raisedst  thine  eyes, 

Thine  eyes  to  look  on  met 
Till  seven  years  are  o'er,  retom  no  more, 

For  here  thon  mast  not  be.' 

Think  not  but  Sonlis  was  wae  to  yield 

His  warlock  chamber  o'er; 
He  tock  the  keys  from  the  rnsty  lock, 

lliat  never  was  ta'en  before. 

He  threw  them  over  his  left  shooider. 

With  meikle  care  and  pain; 
And  he  bade  it  keep  them  fieiihoma  deep» 

Till  he  retumd  again. 

And  still  when  seven  years  are  o'er. 

Is  heard  the  jarring  sound; 
When  slowly  opes  the  charmed  dooi 

Of  the  chamber  underground. 

And  some  within  the  chamber  door 

Have  cast  a  curious  eye; 
But  none  dare  tell,  for  the  spirits  in  heU, 

The  fearful  sights  they  spy. 

When  Soulis  thought  on  his  merry  men  now, 

A  woeful  wight  was  he; 
Says, — '  Vengeance  is  mine^  and  I  wi|l  notrepinet 
6a6  But  Branxholme's  heir  shall  die.' 


Sajfr— *  What  would  70a  do,  young  Branxholmey 
Gin  ye  had  me»  as  I  have  Uiee?* 

*  I  would  take  you  to  the  good  greenwood. 

And  gar  your  ain  hand  wale  the  tree.' 

*  Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree^ 

For  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle  pride; 
And  May  shall  chuse,  if  my  love  she  refuse^ 
A  scrog  bush  thee  beside.* 

They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood. 
Where  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row; 

And  they  heard  the  cry,  from  the  branches  high, 
Of  the  hungry  carrion  crow. 

They  carried  him  on  from  tree  to  tree, 
The  spiry  boughs  below: 

*  Say,  shall  it  be  thine,  on  the  tapering  pine, 

To  feed  the  hooded  crow?* 

*  The  fir-tops  fall  by  Branzhohne  wall. 

When  the  night  blast  stirs  the  tree, 
And  it  shall  not  be  mine  to  die  on  the  pine 
I  loved  in  infancie.* 

Young  Branzholme  tumd  him,  and  oft  lookt  back. 

And  aye  he  past  from  tree  to  tree; 
Young  Branzholme  peept,  and  puirly  spake^ 

'  O  sic  a  death  is  no  for  me!' 

And  next  they  past  the  aspen  gray, 

Its  leaves  were  rustling  moumfullie; 
'  Now,  chuse  thee,  chuse  thee,  Branzholme  gay. 

Say,  wilt  thou  never  chuse  the  tree?' 

*  More  dear  to  me  is  the  aspen  gray. 

More  dear  than  any  other  tree; 
For  beneath  the  shade  that  its  branches  made, 
Have  past  the  vows  of  my  love  and  me.' 

Young  Branzholme  peept,  and  puirly  spake, 

Until  he  did  his  ain  men  see. 
With  witches  hazel  in  each  steel  cap» 

In  scorn  of  Soulis'  grammarye; 
rhen  shoulder  height  for  glee  he  lap^ 

*  Methinks  I  spy  a  coming  tree  I' 

'  Ave^  many,  many  come,  but  few  return,* 
Quo'  Soulis,  the  lord  of  grammarye;  637 
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*  No  warrior's  hand  in  fair  Scotland 

Shall  ever  dint  a  wound  on  me.' 

*  Now,  by  my  sooth,'  qao'  banld  Walter, 

*  If  that  be  true  we  soon  shall  see.' 

His  bent  bow  he  drew,  and  the  arrow  was  tme^ 
But  never  a  wound  or  scar  had  he. 

Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 
He  was  the  lord  of  Ersjltoun: 

*  The  wizard's  spell  no  steel  can  quell. 

Till  once  your  lances  bear  him  down.' 

They  bore  him  down  with  lances  bright, 
But  never  a  wound  or  scar  had  he; 

With  hempen  bands  they  bound  him  tight, 
Both  hands  and  feet  on  the  Nine-stane  lee. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst; 

They  moulderd  at  his  magic  spell; 
And  neck  and  heel,  in  the  forged  steel. 

They  bound  him  against  the  charms  of  hell. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst, 
No  forged  steel  his  charms  could  bide; 
Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

*  We'll  bind  him  yet,  whatever  betide.' 

The  Mack  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
Lnpresst  with  many  a  warlock  spell; 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Scott, 
Who  held  in  awe  the  fiends  of  heU. 

They  buried  it  deep,  where  his  bones  they  sleep, 
Tliat  mortal  man  might  never  it  see; 

But  Thomas  did  save  it  from  the  graven 
When  he  returned  from  Faerie. 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took. 
And  tumd  the  leaves  with  curious  hand; 

No  ropes,  did  he  find,  the  wizard  could  bind. 
But  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand. 

They  sifted  the  sand  from  the  Nine-stane  bum. 
And  shaped  the  ropes  so  curiouslie; 

But  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine, 
For  Thomas  true  and  his  gramarye. 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
g33  And  again  he  turned  it  with  his  hand; 


And  he  bade  each  lad  of  Teviot  add 
The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand. 

The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand 

They  added  still  by  handfalls  nine; 
But  Bedcap  sly  unseen  was  by» 

And  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twino^ 

And  still  beside  the  Nine*stane  burn. 

Bibbed  like  the  sand  at  nuirk  of  sea, 
The  ropes,  that  would  not  twist  nor  turuy 

ShafMBd  of  the  sifted  sand  you  see. 

The  black  spae-book  true  Thomas  he  took; 

Again  its  magic  leaves  he  spread; 
And  he  found  that  to  quell  the  powerful  spell, 

The  wizard  must  be  boiled  in  lead. 

On  a  cirde  of  stones  they  placed  the  pot, 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine; 

They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot. 

Till  the  bumisht  brass  did  glimmer  and  shines 

They  roUd  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 

A  sheet  of  lead  for  a  funeral  pall ; 
They  plunged  him  in  the  cauldron  red. 

And  melted  him,  lead,  and  bones  and  all. 

At  the  Skelf-hill,  the  cauldron  still, 

The  men  of  liddesdale  can  show; 
And  on  the  spot,  where  they  boild  the  pot, 

The  spreat  and  the  deer-hair  ne'er  shall  grow. 

CTiM  tndition/  ttj»  Sir  Walter  Soott,  *  Nomrdlng  tb«  death  of  Lord  Boolto,  howorvr 
rfngolar.  Is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  real  nletory  ci  SooCland.  The  saoie  eztraordi- 
nary  mode  ofoookeiy  was  actoally  practised  (Jkotretoo  r^fhretu)  upon  the  hody  o'*  >herlir 
of  the  Meams.  Tliis  person,  whose  name  was  Melrille  of  Olenberrie,  hore  hb  ihcultiea 
80  harahlj,  that  he  became  detested  hy  the  harons  of  the  coontry.  Belterated  complaints 
of  his  condoet  lis.Tlng  been  made  to  James  I.  (or,  as  others  saj,  to  the  Dnke  of  AJoany,) 
the  monarch  answmd,  in  a  moment  of  ongnardcd  Impatience,  *  Sorrow  gin  the  aherUr 
were  sodden,  and  sapped  In  brooP  The  complalners  retired,  perfsetly  ■atisfled  Shortly 
alter,  the  lairds  of  Aronthnot,  Mather,  Laoruton,  and  PIttaraw  decoyed  MelTlIle  to  the 
top  of  the  hUl  of  Garrock,  above  Laurencekirk,  under  pretence  of  a  gnnd  hunting  party. 
Upon  this  place,  stIU  called  the  Skeriff**  Pol,  the  barons  had  prepareda  Are  and  a  boiling 
cauldron.  Into  which  th^  phu^ged  the  unlucky  sherlif.  After  lie  was  sodtfm  (as  the  kinc 
termed  It)  Ibr  a  snfllelent  ume,  the  saTSges,  uat  they  nijgbX  literally  obeerre  the  rml 
mandate,  condnded  the  scene  of  abomination  by  aetnally  partaking  of  the  hell-broth.*] 
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Sl^e  <&tmZ  »t  !Sle$insr«9. 


^. ij  of  Lort  Bo^TbS 

nHcanrji  Ii  nrtnd  j  (nd  tb*  popnUr  tpllkvl  of  Cnt,  L  •, 
CoH.  b  eipTHdn  sf  Ui  itniiilh,  Haibu*.  ind  Kttirnjt. 
Tha  KieUti  Btox,  brwhldi  tlw  MorUmBbrlu  ehltf 
THMd  In  Ui  laeondon.  )•  idll  polnUd  so,  M*  boaBdBT 
' ■- ' •  ■-"  " ml  HanhHiiluund. 


M  tha  osJUia  of  Jad  ftuwi  and  Hi 
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.    TbaBnwnHwi  orifaaMaln  baP^iTor 


HE  eiry  blood-hound  howled  by  nigh^ 
The  atreamera  flaunted  red. 

Till  broken  Btreaka  of  flaky  light 
O'er  Keeldar'a  mountaioB  spread. 
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The  lady  sighed  as  Keeldar  rose: 

*  Come  tdl  me^  dear  love  mine, 
Gro  you  to  hunt  where  Keeldar  flows. 

Or  on  the  hanks  of  Tyne?' 

*  The  heath-hell  hlows  where  Keeldar  flows, 

By  Tyne  the  primrose  pale; 
Bat  now  we  ride  on  the  Scottish  side, 
To  hnnt  in  Liddesdale.' 

*  Gin  you  will  ride  on  the  Scottish  side^ 

Sore  must  thy  Margaret  mourn; 
For  Soulis  ahhorred  is  Lyddall's  Lord, 
And  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  return. 

The  axe  he  hears,  it  hacks  and  tears; 

'Tis  fonned  of  an  earth-fast  flint; 
No  armour  of  knight,  though  ever  so  wight, 

Can  hear  its  deadly  dint. 

No  danger  he  fears,  for  a  charmed  sword  he  wears, 

Of  adderstone  the  hilt; 
No  Tfnedale  knight  had  ever  such  might 

But  his  heart-blood  was  spilt.' 

'  In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green, 

With  the  leaves  of  the  i^wan  tree; 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mermaid's  hand. 

Was  formed  beneath  the  sea. 

Then  Margaret,  dear,  have  thou  no  fear; 

That  bc^es  no  ill  to  me. 
Though  never  a  knight,  by  mortal  might. 

Could  match  his  gramarye.' — 

Then  forward  bound  both  horse  and  hound. 

And  rattle  o'er  the  vale; 
As  the  wintry  breease,  through  leafless  trees, 

Drives  on  the  pattering  hail. 

Behind  their  course  the  English  fells 

In  deepening  blue  retire; 
Till  soon  before  them  boldly  swells 

The  mnir  of  dun  Bedswire. 

And  when  they  reacht  the  Bedswire  high. 

Soft  beamed  the  rising  sun; 

But  formless  shadows  seemed  to  fly 

Along  the  muirland  dun.  $41 
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And  when  he  reacht  the  Bedswire  high, 

Hifl  bugle  Keeldar  blew; 
And  round  did  float,  with  clamorous  note» 

And  screamy  the  hoarse  curlew. 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  Uew, 

The  wind  grew  deadly  still; 
But  the  sleek  fern  with  fingery  leavesi 

Waved  wildly  o'er  the  hilL 

The  third  blast  that  young  Eeddar  blewp 

Still  stood  the  limber  fern; 
And  a  wee  man,  of  swarthy  hue. 

Up  started  by  a  cairn. 

His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizzly  red. 

As  the  purple  heather  belL 

An  urchin,  clad  in  prickles  red. 

Clung  cowering  to  his  arm; 
The  hounds  they  howld,  and  backward  fled. 

As  struck  by  Fairy  chamu 

*  Why  rises  high  the  stag-hounds'  cry. 
Where  stag-hound  ne'er  should  be? 

Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  morn. 
Without  the  leave  of  me?* 

'  Brown  dwarf,  that  o'er  the  muirland  strays. 
Thy  name  to  Keeldar  telU' — 

<  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 
Beneath  the  heather-belL 

^Tis  sweet,  beneath  the  heather-beO, 

To  live  in  autumn  brown; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  laven>cks  swell 

Far,  far  from  tower  and  town. 

But  woe  betide  the  shrilling  horn, 

The  chase's  surly  cheer  I 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn. 

Whom  first  at  mom  I  hear.' 

Says,  *  Weal  nor  woe,  nor  fnend  nor  foc^ 

In  thee  we  hope  nor  dread.' — 
But,  ^re  the  bugles  green  could  blow, 
542  The  wee  Brown  Man  had  fled. 


And  onward,  onward,  houndand  horse, 
Young  Keeldar^s  band  have  g<me; 

And. soon  thej  wheel,  in  riq>id  oomnBe^ 
Around  the  Keeldar  Stone. 

Green  Vervain  round  its  base  did  creeps 

A  powerful  seed  that  bore; 
And  oft,  of  yore,  its  channieb  doep^ 

Were  stauidd  with  human'gore. 

And  stilly'whto  blood  draipB^  dotted  thin. 

Hung  the  grey  moss  upon, 
The  spirit  murmurs  from  widiin. 

And  shakes  the  rocking  stone. 

Around,  around  young  Keeldar  wound. 
And  called,  in  soomfnl  tone, 

With  him  to  pass  tibe  barrier  ground. 
The  spirit  of  the  Stone. 

The  rude  crag  rodkt;  '  I  cofne  for  death, 

I  come  to  work  thy  woeP-« 
And  'twas  the  Brown  Man  of  the  Heath, 

That  murmured  from  bdow. 

But  oninurd,  onward  Keeldar  past, 

Swift  as  the  winter  wind. 
When,  hoyering  on  the  driymg  blasts 

The  snow-flakes  ftll  belnnd. 

They  past  the  muir  of  berries  Uae^ 

The  stone  cross  on  the  lee; 
They  readit  the  green,  the  bonnie  bcae^ 

Beneath  the  birchen  tree* 

This  is  the  bonnie  brae,  the  green, 

Yet  sacred  to  the  brave^ 
Where,  still,  of  aadent  siae;  is  seen 

Gigantic  Keddar^s  graye. 

The  londy  shepherd  loyes  to  mark 

The  daisy  (^ringing  fiur. 
Where  weq>s  the  birdi  of  silyer  bark, 

With  long  disheydled  hair. 

The  grave  is  green,  and  round  is  spread 

The  curiing  lady-fern; 
That  fatal  day  the  mould  was  red. 

No  moss  was  on  the  cairn. 
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And  next  ihBj  past  the  du^  there; 

The  holy  ground  was  bj. 
Where  meny  a  atone  ia  aculptured  Ubtp 

To  mark  where  wanriofa  lia 

And  here,  beaide  the  moontain  flood, 

A  maaay  eaatle  irowndy 
Since  firat  the  P&cttah  race,  m  bloody 

The  hannted  pile  did  fovnd. 

Hie  restleas  atream  ita  ro^  baae 

Anaik  with  ceaaeleaa  din; 
And  many  a  troubled  apirit  atraya 

Ihe  dnngeona  dark  within* 

Soon  from  the  lofty  tower  there  hied 

A  knight  acroaa  the  yale; 
*  I  greet  yoor  master  well,'  he  cried» 

*  From  Soolis  of  liddeadafe. 
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He  heard  yoor  bugle's  echoing  caDy 

In  his  green  garden  bower; 
And  Uds  yoQ  to  his  featiye  Ittll 

Within  his  ancient  tower.* 

Yoong  Keeldar  called  hia  banter  train:- 
*  For  donbtfbl  dieer  prepare; 

Andy  as  yon  open  force  disdain. 
Of  secret  goile  beware. 

*Twas  here,  for  Ifangerton^s  brave  lotd 

A  bloody  feast  was  set, 
Who^  weettess,  at  the  festal  board 

The  bull's  broad  frontlet  met. 

Then  ever,  at  nncoarteons  feaat, 

Ke^  eyery  man  his  brand; 
And,  as  yon  mid  his  friends  are  placed, 

Range  on  the  better  hand. 

And,  if  the  bnlTs  ill-omened  head 

Appear  to  grace  the  feast, 
Tonr  whingers,  with  nnerring  speed, 

Flange  in  eaidi  neighbour's  braast'-— 

In  Hermitage  they  sat  at  dine. 

In  pomp  and  proud  array; 
And  oft  they  filled  the  blood-red  wine^ 

While  merry  minstrels  play. 
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And  man  J  a  hunting  song  they  song. 

And  song  of  game  and  glee; 
Then  tuied  to  plaintive  strains  their  tongue^ 

'  Of  Seotknd's  lave  and  lee.' 

To  wilder  measures  next  they  turn; 

*  The  Black,  Bkck  Bull  of  Noroway  I' 
Sudden  the  tapers  cease  to  hum. 

The  minstrels  cease  to  play. 

Each  hunter  bold,  of  Keeldar^s  train. 

Sat  an  enchanted  man; 
For,  cold  as  ice,  through  every  vein 

The  freezing  life-bkod  ran. 

Each  rigid  hand  the  whinger  wrung, 

Each  gased  with  glaring  eye; 
But  Eeeldar  from  the  tabk  sprung, 

Unharmed  by  Oramaiye. 

He  burst  the  doors;  the  roofs  resound; 

With  yelb  the  castle  rung; 
Before  hun,  with  a  sudden  bound, 
favourite  blood-hound  sprung. 


Ere  he  could  pass,  the  door  was  barred; 

And,  grating  harsh  from  under, 
With  crwdng,  jarring  noise,  was  heard 

A  sound  like  distant  thunder. 

Hie  iron  dasb,  the  grinding  sound, 
Announce  the  dire  sword-mill; 

The  piteous  bowlings  of  the  hound 
The  dreadful  dungeon  fUL 

With  breath  drawn  in,  the  murderous  crew 

Stood  listening  to  the  yell; 
And  greater  still  their  wonder  grew. 

As  on  their  ear  it  felL 

They  listened  for  a  human  shriek 

Amidst  the  jarring  sound; 
They  only  heud  in  echoes  weak 

The  murmurs  of  the  hound. 

The  death-bell  rung,  and  wide  were  flung 

The  castle  gates  amain; 
While  hurry  out  the  armed  rout, 

And  manihal  on  the  plain. 
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Ah!  ne'er  before  in  Border  fend 

Was  seen  so  dire  a  frajl 
Through  gUttering  lances  Keeldar  hewed 

A  red  eorae-payen  way. 

His  hehnet,  formed  of  mermaid  sand. 

No  lethal  brand  could  dint; 
No  other  arms  could  e'er  withstand 

The  axe  of  earth-&st  flint. 

In  Keeidar's  phime  the  hoQy  green 

And  rowan  leaves  nod  on. 
And  vain  Lord  Soulis'  sword  was  seen» 

Though  the  hilt  was  adderstcme. 

Then  np  the  Wee  Brown  Man  he  roee^ 

By  Soulis  of  Liddesdale; — 
*  In  vain,'  he  said,  *  a  thousand  blows 

Assail  the  charmed  mail; 

In  vain  by  land  your  arrows  glides 

In  vain  your  falchions  gleam- 
No  spell  can  stay  the  Uving  tide^ 

Or  charm  the  rushing  stream.' 

I 
And  now  young  Keeldar  reacht  the  stream,  i 

Above  the  foamy  lin;  I 

The  Border  lances  round  him  gleam,  ' 

And  force  the  warrior  in.  > 

I 
The  holly  floated  to  the  side^  j 

And  the  leaf  of  the  rowan  pale. 
Alas!  no  spell  could  charm  the  tide, 

Nor  the  lance  of  Liddesdale.  > 
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Swift  was  the  Gout  o'  Keeldar's  course 

Along  the  lily  lee; 
But  home  came  never  hound  nor  horsey 

And  never  home  came  he. 

Where  weeps  the  birch  with  branches  green. 

Without  the  holy  ground. 
Between  two  old  gray  stones  is  seen 

The  warrior's  ridgy  mound. 

And  the  hunters  bold,  of  Keeldar's  train, 

Within  yon  castle's  wall, 
In  deadly  sleep  must  aye  remain, 

Till  the  ruined  towers  down  fall. 


THE  COUT  OF  KEELDAB. 

Each  in  hb  hnoter's  garb  arrajed. 

Each  holds  his  bugle  horn; 
Hieir  keen  hounds  at  their  feet  are  laid, 

Hut  ne'er  ahall  wake  the  mom. 
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But  softer  floatiiig  o'er  the  deep. 

The  Mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  laj. 

That  charmed  the  dandng  waves  to  sleeps 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay* 

Aloft  the  pur^e  pennons  waye» 
As,  parting  gaj  from  Crinan's  shores 

From  Morven's  wars  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  diieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Maq>haii 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay ; 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Golonsay. 

And  '  raise,'  he  cried,  *the  song  of  love. 
The  maiden  snng  with  tearfid  smile. 

When  first,  o'er  Jora's  hills  to  rove. 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle  I 

**  When  on  this  ring  of  raby  red 

ShiJl  die,"  she  said,  ^^  the  crimson  hue, 

Bjiow  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead. 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue. 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray. 

And,  echoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shore, 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

*  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 
SofUy  rustle  through  the  sail! 

Soothe  to  rest  the  funowy  seas. 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale! 

Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red. 
And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow. 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread. 
Shun  ^e  shelving  reefs  below. 

As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore; 

Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Gorrivrekin's  suites  roar! 

If  from  that  unbottomed  deep^ 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  train. 
O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep. 

The  sea-enoake  heave  his  snowy  mane, 
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Unwarp,  unwind  his  oosj  ootla, 
Sea-green  atstera  of  the  mauiy 

And,  in  the  golf  idiere  ooean  boik^ 
The  unwiddj  wallowing  monster  chain. 

SofUj  blow,  thoQ  western  breeae^ 
Softlj  rustle  through  the  sail! 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  seas^ 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gakr 

Thus,  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  woe, 
Far  frcmi  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear, 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow, 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  dec^  he  paces  o'er. 
Impatient  for  the  rising  daj. 

And  still  from  Grinan's  moonlight  shore. 
He  turns  hid  eyes  to  Golonsaj. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  ciorling  surge, 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green: 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  »  female  fonn  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid's  foim,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom  heaving  bright 
Her  glossy  yellow  rin^^ets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy  crested  wave, 

She  reached  amain  the  bounding  prow. 

Then  clasping  fint  the  chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging^  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah  I  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier. 

The  monks  the  pTa3rer  of  death  shall  say; 

And  long  for  thee  the  fruitless  tear 
Shall  weep  the  nudd  of  Golonsayl 

But  downward,  like  a  powerless  corse, 
The  eddjdng  waves  the  chieftain  boir; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters,  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees; 

No  more  the  waters  round  him  rave; 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 
650  He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 
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In  dreamy  mood  redines  he  long. 

Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose, 
Till^  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  song 

Far  in  the  erystal  cavern  rose; 

Soft  as  that  harp's  onseen  oontron]. 
In  nKHning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetlj  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  walung  ear. 

As  smibeams  through  the  tepid  air. 
When  douds  dissolve  the  dews  nnseen, 

Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  fair. 
And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier  green; 

So  melting  soft  the  music  fell; 
It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spraj — 

*  Sajy  heardst  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell  ? 

Ah!  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsaj.' 

lake  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 

Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view, 
And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam, 

Yet  fears  to  flnd  the  vision  true, 

He  heard  that  strain,  so  wildly  sweet, 

Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  fly; 
He  feared  some  spell  had  ][K>und  his  feet, 

And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

*  This  vellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave, 

Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway; 
Canst  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay  T 

Boused  by  that  voice  of  sUver  sound, 
From  tiie  paved  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around 

Where  the  f$ir  nymph  her  tresses  wrung; 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold, 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  the  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  nren  took. 

And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild; 
Still  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look, 

As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled.  e6' 
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like  mitfic  from  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Again  she  raifled  the  melting  laj;— - 

'  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me^ 
And  leave  the  Maid  of  CokmBaj? 

Fair  ia  the  cryatal  hall  for  me^ 
With  rabies  and  with  emeralds  set; 

And  sweet  the  mosic  of  the  sea 

Shall  sing,  when  we  for  lore  are  met 


How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 
Along  the  level  tide  so  green; 

Besponsiye  to  the  cadence  sweet 
That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene  f 

And  soft  the  ninsic  of  the  main 

Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-ahell; 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  watery  plain 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swelL 

How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head. 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high, 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire  bed 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie; 

To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep^ 
Where  peari  v  drops  of  frosen  dew 

In  concave  sheUs  unconscious  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue! 

Then  aU  the  summer  sun,  from  far. 
Pour  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray; 

While  diamonds,  in  a  bower  of  spar. 
At  eve  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale. 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep, 

Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  assail. 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea. 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray — 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me, 
And  leave  the  Maid  of  Golonsay !' 

*  Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 

Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  main! 
Thylife-blood  is  the  water  cdd, 
65i  While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein: 
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If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave, 
Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  redine, 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  waye. 
My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.' 

Ab  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breasty 

Her  eye  confessed  the  pearly  tear: 
His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  presst,— 

*  Js  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here? 

These  limbs^  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  £011} 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free, 
To  joy,  to  loye's  delirious  thrilir 

'Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  fieiidtless  beauty  shine, 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free^ 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay, 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  loye: 

The  beauteous  "Mead  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  tiuai  the  doyel 

Eyen  now,  within  the  lonely  ide, 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dweQ  with  thee? 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  overspread. 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train; 

She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head, 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

*  Dwell  here  alone!'  the  Mermaid  cried, 

*  And  yiew  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play; 
The  prison-wall,  the  aieure  tide. 

Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene'er,  like  Ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  deaye  with  rapid  fin  the  waye, 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood. 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  caye. 

I  feel  my  former  soul  return. 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain: 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main?* 
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She  fled;  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road; 

On  the  broad  portal  idlj  rave^ 
But  enter  not  the  njmph's  abode. 


And  many  a  weary  ni^it  went  by, 
Afi  in  Uie  lonely  cave  he  lay; 

And  many  a  son  rolled  through  die  akji^ 
And  poored  its  beams  on  Colonaay* 

And  oft  beneath  the  silver  Bioon» 
Jitk  heard  afar  the  Menmdd.sing; 

And  oft  to  many  a  meting  tone^ 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ooean  ring* 

And  when  tliid  moon  went  down  the  s)^. 
Still  jx»e»  in  dreamsi  his  native  pU^UH 

And  oft  he  thooght  his  love  was  by. 
And  charmed  him  with  some  t^der  strain: 

And  heartHdck,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  <^  silver  sound, 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
That  walled  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

But  still  the  ring,  Qf  ruby  red, 
Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hue; 

And  each  despairii^  accent  flec^ 
lb  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  nKmtfas  were^gone^ 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  earner 

No  more  mis-shapen  ftom  the  zone; 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

*  O  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring, 

That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  Mexmaid  sii^ 
The  song  thou  lovest  of  Colonsay.' 

*  This  ruby  riilg,  of  crimson  grain. 

Shall  on  thy  finger  glitter  gsy^ 
If  thou  wilt  bear  me  t^ugh  the  main^ 
Again  to  visit  Golonsay.' 

*  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love. 

Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me^ 
Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move 
^M  To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.' 
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<  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  maio, 

Tlie  lonely  isle  again  to  see; 
And  when  I  here  retam  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.' 
As  0017  film  her  limbe  o'er^read, 

While  slow  nnibldfl  her  scaly  train; 
With  glney  Uofp  her  hands  Were  clad; 

Sb»  baosd  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 
He  grasps  the  Mermaid's  scaly  sidea, 

As  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  wayt 
Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 

That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 
Frond  swells  her  hearti  she  deems  at  last 

To  lure  him  with  her  silver  t4»iguB, 
And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  past. 

She  raised  her  voice  and  sweetly  sung. 
la  Boftcr,  sweeter  strnins  she  sung, 

Slow  gliding  o'er  the  raooulight  bay. 
When  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung. 

To  hail  the  Maid  of  Colonsay. 
0  sad  the  Mermaid's  gay  n 

And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sen! 
So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 

Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 
And  ever  as  the  year  returns, 

T  echarm  boundsado    kn  w  h 
Fo    sad  y      U  he  Me  moid  m  u  n 

The  o  e  y  Cb    f    f  Co  on-iay 
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It  is  of  ane  May,  and  ane  lovely  May, 

That  dwelt  in  the  Moril  Glet, 
The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame. 

But  a  devil  amongst  the  men ; 

For  nine  of  them  sticket  themselves  for  love. 

And  ten  louped  in  the  main, 
And  seven-and-thretty  brake  their  hearts. 

And  never  loved  women  again ; 

For  ilk  ane  trowlt  she  was  in  love. 

And  ran  wodde  for  a  while — 
There  was  siccan  language  in  every  look. 

And  a  speire  in  every  smile. 

And  she  had  seventy  scores  of  ewes^ 

That  blett  o'er  dale  and  down, 
On  the  bonnie  braid  lands  of  the  Moril  Glen, 

And  these  were  all  her  own ; 

And  she  had  stotts,  and  strudy  steers. 

And  blithsome  kids  enew. 
That  danced  as  light  as  gloaming  flies 

Out  through  the  falling  dew. 

And  this  May  she  had  a  snow-white  bull. 

The  dread  of  the  hail  countrye. 
And  three-and-thretty  good  milk  kye. 

To  bear  him  companye ; 

And  she  had  geese  and  goslings  too^ 

And  ganders  of  muckU  din. 
And  peacocks,  with  their  gaudy  trains. 

And  hearts  of  pride  within ; 

And  she  had  cocks  with  curled  kaims, 

And  hens,  full  crouse  and  glad, 
That  chanted  in  her  own  stack-yard, 

And  cackillit  and  laid  like  mad ; 

But  where  her  minnie  gat  all  that  gear 

And  all  that  lordly  trim. 
The  Lord  in  Heaven  he  knew  full  wellf 

But  noboby  knew  but  him ; 

For  she  never  yielded  to  mortal  man. 

To  prince^  nor  yet  to  king-» 
She  never  was  given  in  holy  church. 

Nor  wedded  with  ane  ring. 
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So  all  men  wist,  and  all  men  said ; 

Bat  the  tale  was  in  sore  nnstirae^ 
For  a  maiden  she  eould  hardly  be. 

With  a  daaghter  in  beant/s  prime. 


I 


But  this  bonny  May,  she  never  knew  i 

A  fiither's  landly  claim; 
She  never  was  bless'd  in  holy  church,  I 

Nor  christen'd  in  holy  name. 

But  there  she  lived  an  earthly  flower 

Of  beauty  so  supreme. 
Some  fear'd  she  was  of  the  mermaid's  brood. 

Come  out  of  the  salt  sea  faeme. 

Some  said  she  was  found  in  a  fairy  ring, 

And  bom  of  the  fldry  queen ; 
For  there  was  a  rainbow  behind  the  moon 

That  night  nhe  first  was  seen. 

Some  said  her  mother  was  a  witch, 

Come  frae  ane  far  country ; 
Or  a  princess  loved  bv  a  weird  warlock 

In  a  land  beyond  the  Mi  I 

O,  there  are  doings  here  below 

That  mortal  ne  er  should  ken ; 
For  there  are  things  in  this  fair  worid 

Beyond  the  reach  of  men. 


Ac  thin^  moiit  sure  and  certain 

For  the  bedesmen  told  it  me — 
That  the  knight  who  coft  the  Moril  Glen 

Ne'er  spoke  a  word  but  three. 

And  the  masons  who  bin;tt  that  wild  ha  house 

Ne'er  spoke  word  gocSTnor  ill ; 
They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass*daway 

like  shadows  o'er  the  hOl. 

rhey  came  like  a  dream,  and  pa9s'd  awny 

Whither  no  man  could  tell ; 
But  they  ate  their  bread  like  Christian  men. 

And  drank  of  tb  crystal  well. 

And  whenever  man  said  word  to  them. 
They  stay'd  their  speech  fuH  soon ; 
For  thev  shook  their  heads,  and  raised  their  hands, 
668  And  look'd  to  heaven  aboon. 
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And  the  lady  came — and  there  she  'bade 

For  monj  a  lonely  day ; 
But  whether  she  bred  her  bairn  to  (jod*^ 

To  read  but  and  to  pray — 

There  was  no  man  wist,  though  all  men  guess^d^ 

And  gness'd  with  fear  and  dread ; 
But  o  she  grew  ane  yirgin  rose» 

To  seemly  womanheidi 

And  no  man  could  look  on  her  face. 

And  eyne  that  beam'd  so  clear. 
But  felt  a  stang  gang  through  his  heart. 

Far  sharper  than  a  spear* 

It  was  not  like  ane  prodde  or  pang 

That  strength  could  overwin. 
But  like  ane  red  hot  gaud  of  iron 

Reeking  his  heart  within. 

So  that  around  the  Moril  Glen 

Our  braye  youne  men  did  lie. 
With  limbs  as  lydder,  and  as  lythc^ 

As  duddis  hung  out  to  diy. 

And  aye  the  tears  ran  down  in  streams 

Ower  cheeks  right  woe-begone ; 
And  aye  they  gasped,  and  they  gratte. 

And  thus  made  piteous  moan : — 

'*  Alake  that  I  had  eyer  been  bom. 

Or  dandelit  on  the  knee ; 
Or  rocldt  In  ane  cradle  bed. 

Beneath  a  mothei^s  e'e ! 

"  O !  had  I  died  before  my  cheek 

To  woman's  breast  had  Iain, 
Then  had  I  ne'er  for  woman's  love 

Endured  this  biiming  pain! 

"  For  loye  is  like  the  fiery  flame 

That  quiyers  through  the  rain. 
And  loye  is  like  the  pane  of  death 

That  splits  the  heart  m  twain. 

'<  If  I  had  loyed  earthly  thmg, 

Of  earthly  bUthesomeness, 
I  might  ha^e  been  bejoyed  again. 

And  bathed  in  eu^ly  bKsa. 
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**  But  I  have  loved  ane  freakish  fay 

Of  firowardneBS  and  siiiy 
With  heayenly  beaoty  on  the  faoep 

And  heart  of  atone  within. 

^O,  for  the  gloaming  calm  of  death 

To  doee  my  mortal  day — 
The  last  benighting  heave  of  breath. 

That  renda  the  aonl  away  T 

But  word's  gone  east,  and  word's  gone  wesf* 

'Mong  high  and  low  degree, 
Qohile  it  went  to  the  king  apon  the  throne, 

And  ane  worthf ul  man  was  he.^ 

**  What  1"  said  the  king,  ''and  shaU  we  sit 

In  sadLcloth  mourning  sad, 
Quhille  all  mine  lieges  of  the  land 

For  ane  yoang  quean  run  mad  ? 

*^  Gro  saddle  me  my  milk-white  steed. 

Of  true  M^aira  brode; 
I  will  go  and  see  this  wondrous  dame^ 

And  prove  her  by  the  rode. 

''And  if  I  find  her  Elfin  queen. 

Or  thing  of  fairy  kind, 
I  will  bum  her  into  ashes  small, 

And  sift  them  on  the  wind !" 

The  king  had  chosen  fourscore  knights 

All  busked  gaUantlye, 
And  he  is  away  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree. 

And  whep  he  came  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

Ae  morning  fair  and  dear, 
This  lovely  May  on  horseback  rode 

To  hunt  the  fallow  deer. 

Her  palfrey  was  of  snowy  hue^ 

A  pale  unearthly  thing. 
That  revell'd  over  hill  and  dale 

Like  bird  upon  the  wing. 

Her  screen  was  like  a  net  of  gold, 

That  dazzled  as  it  fiew. 
Her  mantle  was  of  the  rainbow's  red. 

Her  rail  of  its  bonnie  blue. 
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A  golden  comb  with  diamonds  bright. 

Her  seemlj  virgin  crown; 
Shone  like  the  new  moon's  lad j  light 

O'er  cloud  of  amber  brown. 

The  lightning  that  shot  from  her  eyne^ 

Flickered  like  elfin  brand ; 
It  was  sharper  nor  the  sharpest  spear 

In  aU  Northumberland. 

The  hawk  that  on  her  bridle  arm 

Outspread  its  pinions  blue, 
To  keep  him  steady  on  the  perch 

As  his  loved  mistress  fiew, 

Although  his  een  shone  like  the  gleam, 

Upon  ane  sable  sea. 
Yet  to  the  twain  that  o'er  them  beam'd, 

Compared  thej  could  not  be. 

Like  carry  ower  the  morning  sun 

That  shimmers  to  the  wind, 
So  fiew  her  locks  upon  the  gale. 

And  stream'd  afar  behind. 

The  king  he  wheel*d  him  round  about, 

And  calleth  to  his  men, 
'*  Yonder  she  comes,  this  wierdly  witch, 

The  spirit  of  the  glen ! 

**  Come  rank  your  master  up  behind. 

This  serpent  to  belay ; 
I'll  let  you  hear  me  put  her  down 

In  grand  polemic  way." 

Swift  came  the  maid  ower  strath  and  stron — 

Nae  dantonit  dame  was  she— - 
Until  the  king  her  path  withstood, 

In  might  and  majestye. 

The  virgin  cast  on  him  a  look, 

With  gay  and  graceful  air. 
As  on  some  thing  below  her  note, 

That  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 

The  king,  whose  belt  was  like  to  burst. 

With  speeches  most  divine. 
Now  felt  ane  throbbing  of  the  heart, 

And  quaking  of  the  spine. 
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And  aye  he  gasped  fin 

And  gasped  in  dire 
And  waved  his  ann«  and  smote  his  breast  i 

But  wood  he  eovld  not  say. 

The  spankie  grewis  they  seowr^d  the  dale^ 

The  dun  deer  to  restrain ; 
The  virgin  gave  her  steed  the  rein, 

And  followed,  might  and  main. 
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«Oo  bring  h^  back,"  the  king  he 

**  This  reiferj  must  not  be^ 
Though  you  should  \Aad  her  hands  and  feeC» 

Go  brmg  her  back  to  me." 

The  deer  she  flew,  the  garf  and  grew 

They  followed  far  behind ; 
The  milk-white  palftey  brush'd  the  dew 

Far  fleeter  nor  the  wind. 

But  woe  betide  the  lords  and  knights, 

That  taiglit  in  the  dell ! 
For  though  with  whip  and  spur  they  plied. 

Full  fio-  behind  they  felL 

They  look'd  outowre  their  left  shoulderBi 

To  see  what  they  might  see, 
And  there  the  king,  in  fit  of  love^ 

Lay  spurring  <m  the  lea. 

And  ave  he  battered  with  his  feet, 

And  rowted  with  despsir. 
And  puU'd  the  grass  up  by  the  rootsi 

And  flang  it  on  the  air  I 

**  What  ails,  what  ails  my  royal  liege? 

Such  grief  I  do  deplore." 
•*OTm  bewitched,"  the  king  repfa'ed, 

**  And  gone  for  evermore  1 

**  Gro  bring  her  back — ^go  bring  her  back—- 

Go  bring  her  back  to  me ; 
For  I  must  either  die  of  love^ 

Or  own  that  dear  ladye ! 

^  That  god  of  love  out  through  my  soul 

Hath  shot  his  arrows  keen  i 
And  I  am  enchanted  through  the  heart» 

The  liver,  and  the  spleen. 
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The  dear  waa  slain ;  the  royal  train 

Then  closed  the  Tirgin  round, 
And  then  her  fair  and  lilj  hands 

Behind  her  back  were  bound. 

But  who  should  bind  her  winsome  feet  7 

That  bred  such  strife  and  pain, 
That  sixteen  brare  and  belted  knights 

Lay  gasping  on  the  plain. 

And  when  she  came  before  the  king, 
Ane  ireful  carle  was  he ; 
I  Saith  he»  **  Dame,  you  must  be  my  love, 

i  Or  bum  bentaUi  ane  tree. 

*'  For  I  am  so  sore  in  lore  with  thee, 

I  cannot  go  nor  stand ; 
And  thinks  thou  nothing  to  put  down 

The  kmg  of  fair  SootUmd  7" 

*'No,  I  can  ne'er  be  love  to  thee, 

Nor  any  lord  thou  hast ; 
For  you  are  married  men  each  one, 

And  I  a  maiden  chaste. 

"  But  here  I  promise,  and  I  row 

By  Scotlana's  king  and  crown. 
Who  first  a  widower  shall  prove, 

Shall  claim  me  as  his  own." 

The  king  had  mounted  his  milk-white  steed»«- 

One  wordJie  said  not  more, — 
And  he  is  away  from  the  Mori!  Glen, 

As  ne'er  rode  king  before. 

He  sank  his  rowels  to  the  naife, 

And  scour'd  the  muir  and  dale, 
He  held  his  bonnet  on  his  head. 

And  louted  to  the  gale. 

Till  wives  ran  skreighing  to  the  door, 

•Holding  their  hands  on  hiffh  ; 
They  never  saw  king  in  love  before, 

In  such  eztremitye. 

And  every  lord  and  every  knight 

Made  ofT^his  several  way, 
All  galloping  as  they  had  been  macu 

Withouteh  stop  or  stay.  063 
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But  there  was  never  each  dool  and  pain 

In  any  land  befel: 
For  there  is  wickedneae  in  man, 

That  gricYeth  me  to  tdl. 

There  was  one  eje^  and  one  alone^ 

Beheld  the  deeds  were  done; 
But  the  loyely  queen  of  Fair  Sootland 

Ne'er  saw  the  morning  sun; 

And  seventj-fiOYen  wedded  dames. 

As  fair  as  e'er  were  bom. 
The  werj  pride  of  all  the  hmd. 

Were  dead  before  the  mom 

Then  there  was  nought  but  moaming  weeds^ 

And  sorrow  and  dismay; 
While  burial  met  with  burial  stilly 

And  jostled  by  the  way. 

And  graves  were  howkit  in  green  kirkyaid% 

And  howkit  deep  and  wide; 
While  bedlars  swarfit  for  very  toil» 

The  comely  corps  to  hide. 

The  graves,  with  their  unseemly  jawa^ 

Stood  gaping  day  and  night 
To  swallow  up  the  fair  and  young;-— 

It  was  ane  grievous  sight! 

And  the  bonnie  May  of  the  Moril  Glen 

Is  weeping  in  despair, 
For  she  saw  the  hills  of  fair  Sootland 


Could  be  her  home  nae  mair.  ■ 


Then  there  were  chariots  came  o'er  nighty 

As  silent  and  as  soon 
As  shadow  of  ane  little  doud 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 

Some  said  they  came  out  of  the  rock, 

And  some  out  of  the  sea; 
And  some  said  they  were  sent  from  hell, 

To  bring  that  fair  ladye. 

When  the  day  s^  began  to  frame 

The  grizly  eastern  fell. 
And  the  little  wee  bat  was  bound  to  seek 
054  His  dark  and  eery  celL 
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The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame 

Pass'd  from  the  Moril  Glen; 
And  ne'er  maj  such  a  deadly  eye 

Shine  amongst  Christian  menl 

In  seyen  chariots,  gilded  bright, 

The-train  went  o'er  the  fell, 
All  wrapt  within  a  shower  of  haili 

Whither  no  man  could  tell; 

Bnt  there  was  a  ship  in  the  Firth  of  FortJi, 

The  like  ne'er  sail'd  the  faeme. 
For  no  man  of  her  country  knew 

Her  colours  or  her  name» 

Her  mast  was  made  of  beaten  gold. 

Her  sails  of  the  silken  twine, 
And  a  thousand  pennons  stream'd  behind, 

And  trembled  o'er  the  brine. 

As  she  lay  mirrored  in  the  main, 

It  was  a  comely  view, 
So  many  rainbows  round  her  play'd 

With  every  breese  that  blew. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  rattled  loud. 

Right  over  ford  and  fen, 
And  swathed  the  flower  of  the  Moril  Glen 

From  eyes  of  sinful  men. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  wheel'd  and  row'd. 

As  wan  as  death  unshriveo, 
Like  dead  cloth  of  an  angel  grim. 

Or  winding  sheet  of  heaven. 

It  was  a  fearsome  sight  to  see 

Toil  through  the  morning  gray, 
And  whenever  it  reached  the  comely  ship, 

She  set  sail  and  away. 

She  set  her  sail  before  the  gale, 

As  it  began  to  sing, 
And  she  heaved  and  rocked  down  the  tide, 

Unlike  an  earthly  thing. 

The  dolphins  fled  out  of  her  way 

Into  the  creeks  of  fife, 
And  the  blackguard  seals  they  yowlit  for  dread, 

And  swam  tor  death  and  life. 
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Bat  Aye  the  ship,  the  boimie  ibipk 

Oalowre  the  green  wmve  flnr, 
Swift  u  the  Mtlim  on  the  wing, 

Or  terrified  lea-nww. 

Ko  IhUow  breasted  on  her  prow. 

Nor  levell'd  on  the  lee; 
She  seem'd  to  sail  apcMi  ihe  sir 

And  never  bmch  the  sea. 

And  twaj,  and  away  went  the  bonnte  Editp, 
Which  man  never  nore  did  see; 

Bnt  whether  she  west  to  heaven  or  hel^ 
Was  ne'er  made  known  to  me. 
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When  Gondoime  rom'd  alonf;  tlie  shore, 

A  nudden  InH  fiur  to  the  sight ; 
Thoodi  km  had  made  bleak  the  rose  on  her  cliee K, 

And  tum'd  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thonchta  they  were  drear,  and  the  rilcnt  tear 

It  fin'dher  faint  bine  eye. 
As  oft  she  heard,  m  fimcy  s  ear. 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  aU  onr  good  king's  men. 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  fight  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  past  away. 

And  many  a  roUins;  year, 
But  nothing  the  maid  irom  Palestine 

Could  of  her  lorer  hear. 

Full  oft  she  Tandy  tried  to  pierce 

The  ocean's  misty  face ; 
Poll  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  bark 

She  on  the  ware  could  trace. 

And  eveiy  nisht  she  placed  a  light 

In  the  high  rock's  lonely  tower. 
To  guide  her  lover  to  the  land, 

Snould  the  murky  tempest  lower. 

But  now  despair  had  seized  her  breast. 

And  sunken  in  her  eye  ; 
<<  O  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  Uye, 

And  I  in  peace  will  die." 

She  wander'd  o'er  the  lonely  shore. 

The  curlew  scream'd  above, 
She  heard  the  scream  with  a  sickening  heart, 

Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Yet  still  she  kept  her  lonely  way, 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
«« O !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live. 

And  I  in  peace  shall  die." 

And  now  she  came  to  a  horrible  rift. 

All  ill  the  rock's  hard  side, 
A  bleaK  and  blasted  oak  o'erspr^^ad 

,The  cavern  yawning  wide. 
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And  pendant  fh>m  its  dismal  top 

The  dead! J  niehtshade  hung ; 
The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 

Across  the  mouth  were  flung. 

And  all  within  was  dark  and  drear. 

And  all  without  was  cabn ; 
Tet  Gondoline  enter'd,  her  soul  upheld 

By  some  deep-working  charm. 

And  as  she  enter'd  the  cayem  wide. 

The  moonheam  ffleamed  pale, 
And  she  saw  a  sni£e  on  the  craggy  rock, 

It  dung  hj  its  slimy  tail. 

Her  foot  it  slipt,  and  she  stood  aghast. 

She  trod  on  a  hloated  toad ; 
Tet,  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm. 

She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  upon  her  frozen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  arose ; 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows. 

Then  furious  peals  of  laughter  loud 

Were  heard  with  thuntkring  sound. 
Till  they  died  away  in  soft  decay, 

Low  whispering  o'er  the  ground. 

Tet  still  the  maiden  onward  went. 

The  charm  yet  onward  led, 
Though  each  &ig  glaring  ball  of  sight 

Seem'd  bursting  from  her  head. 

But  now  a  pale  blue  light  she  saw. 

It  from  a  distance  came ; 
She  followed,  till  upon  her  sight 

Burst  full  a  flood  of  flame. 

She  stood  appall'd ;  yet  still  the  charm 

Upheld  her  sinldne  soul ; 
Tet  each  bent  knee  the  other  smote. 

And  each  wild  eye  did  roll. 

And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there 

No  mortal  shall  see  more.  5^9 
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A  bnnmigcaiildraiiiloodin  themidil 
The  flraie  wts  fieroe  and  hub. 

And  all  the  care  to  wide  and  bng 
Waa  pbonly  acen  therabj. 

And  round  aboal  the  canldron  aUrat 
Twelre  withered  witchea  atood : 

Their  waiata  were  bound  with  living  nakea. 
And  their  hair  waa  atiff  with  blood. 


Their  handa  were  gory  too  i  and  red 
And  fiercely  flamed  their  e^ea ; 

And  they  were  mattering  indiatinct 
Their  hellish  myateiiea. 


And  suddenhr  thaj  join'd  their  handi^ 

And  utterM  a  joToaa  cry. 
And  round  abont  tae  canldron  ato«t 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

And  now  they  at<^ ;  and  each  prepared 

To  tell  what  ahe  had  doocb 
Since  laat  the  lady  of  the  night 

Her  waning  coorae  had  run. 

Behind  a  rook  atood  Gondoline, 
Thick  weeda  her  free  did  veil. 

And  she  leaned  fearful  forwarder* 
To  hear  the  dreadM  tale. 

The  first  arose  x  ahe  said  ahe*d  aeen 
Raro  sport  since  the  blind  cat  mew'd; 

She'd  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  aieve^ 
And  a  jovial  atom  had  brew'd. 

She  call'd  around  the  winged  winds, 

And  rais'd  a  devilish  root ; 
And  she  laught  ao  loud,  the  peala  were  heard 

Full  fifteen  lesguea  about. 

She  said  there  waa  a  Httle  bark 

Upon  the  roaming  wave. 
And  there  waa  a  woman  there  who'd  been 

To  see  her  husband'a  grave. 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  her  anBa» 

It  was  her  only  child, 
And  oft  its  little  infant  pranks 
670  Her  heavy  heart  beguiled. 
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Asd  there  wm  too  in  that  mhib  bark* 

A  father  and  his  son ; 
The  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  sire 

Was  old  and  woe  begone* 

And  when  the  tenpest  waxed  strona;, 

And  the  bark  could  no  more  it  'bide^ 
She  said  it  was  joTial  fun  to  hear 

How  the  poor  derils  cried. 

The  mother  daspt  her  orphan  chUd 

Unto  her  breast  and  wept ; 
And  sweetly  folded  in  her  arms 

The  careless  baby  slept. 

And  she  told  how,  in  the  shape  of  the  wind* 

As  manfully  it  roar'cl. 
She  twisted  her  hand  in  the  infant's  hair. 

And  threw  it  oTerboard. 

And  to  have  seen  the  mother's  pangs, 

'Twas  a  glorioos  sisht  to  see ; 
The  crew  conld  scarcoy  hold  her  down 

From  jumping  in  the  sea. 

The  ha^  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  her  h&nd 

And  it  was  soft  and  fair : 
It  must  have  been  a  lorely  child. 

To  have  had  snch  lovely  hair. 

And  she  said  the  father  in  his  arms 

He  held  his  sickly  son. 
And  his  dying  throes  they  fM  arose, 

His  pains  were  nearly  done. 

And  she  throttled  the  youth  with  her  sinewy  hands, 

And  his  face  srew  deadly  blue ; 
And  the  father  he  tore  his  thin  gray  hair. 

And  kiss'd  the  livid  hue. 

And  then  she  told  how  she  bored  a  hole 

In  the  bark,  and  it  filled  away : 
And  'twas  rare  to  hear  how  some  did  swear. 

And  some  did  vow  and  pray. 

The  man  and  woman  they  soon  were  dead. 

The  sailors  thdr  strength  did  urge ; 
But  the  billows  that  beat  were  their  winding-sheet^ 

And  the  wind  sung  their  funeral  diige.  ^». 
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She  threw  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire« 

The  red  flame  flamed  high, 
And  round  about  the  caoldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrilj. 

The  second  begun :  She  said  she  had  done 
The  task  that  Queen  Hecate  had  set  her  i 

And  that  the  deTil,  the  father  of  evil, 
Had  neyer  acoomplisht  a  better. 


She  said,  there  was  an  aged  woman. 

And  she  had  a  daughter  fair. 
Whose  eiril  habits  fill  d  her  heart 

With  misery  and  care. 

The  daughter  had  a  paramour, 

A  wicked  man  was  he. 
And  oft  the  woman  him  against 

Did  murmur  grievously. 

And  the  hag  had  workt  the  daughter  up 

To  murder  her  old  mother. 
That  then  she  might  seiie  on  all  her  goods. 

And  wanton  with  her  lorer. 

And  one  night  as  the  old  woman 

Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed. 
And  pondering  solely  on  the  life 

Her  wicked  daughter  led. 

She  heard  her  footstep  on  the  floor» 

And  she  raised  her  pallid  head. 
And  she  saw  her  daugnter,  with  a  knife. 

Approaching  to  her  bed. 

And  said,  My  chUd,  Fm  very  ill, 

I  have  not  long  to  live, 
Now  kiss  my  cheek,  that  ere  I  die 

Thy  sins  I  may  forgive. 

And  the  murderess  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek. 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knife. 

And  the  mother  saw  her  feU  intent. 
And  hard  sixe  begg'd  for  life. 

But  prayers  would  nothine  her  avail. 
And  she  scream'd  aloud  with  fear, 
But  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing  screams 
672  Gould  reach  no  human  ear. 
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And  tbough  that  she  was  sick,  and  old. 
She  struggled  hard,  and  fought ; 

The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  through 
Ere  she  could  reach  her  throat. 

And  the  hag  she  held  the  fingers  up. 

The  skin  was  mangled  sore. 
And  the  J  all  agreed  a  nobler  deed 

Was  neyer  done  before. 

And  she  threw  the  fingers  in  the  fire, 

The  red  flame  flamei  high, 
And  round  about  the  caulc&on  stout 

They  danced  right  merrilj. 

The  third  arose ;  She  said  she*d  been 

To  hoi  J  Palestine ; 
And  seen  more  blood  in  one  short  day 

Than  they  had  all  seen  in  nine. 

Now  Gondoline,  with  fearful  steps, 

Drew  nearer  to  the  flame. 
For  much  she  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  hapless  lover^s  name. 

The  hag  related  then  the  sports 

Of  that  eyentiul  day. 
When  on  the  well-<x)ntested  field 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lay. 

She  said  that  she  in  human  gore 

AboTe  the  knees  did  wade. 
And  that  no  tongue  could  truly  tell 

The  tricks  she  there  had  play*d. 

There  was  a  gallant  featured  youth, 

Who  like  a  hero  fought ; 
He  kiss'd  a  bracelet  on  his  wrist. 

And  every  danger  sought. 

And  in  a  vassal's  garb  disguised. 

Unto  the  knight  she  sues. 
And  teUs  him  sne  from  Britain  comes, 

And  brings  unwelcome  news. 

That  three  days  ere  she  had  embarkt 

His  love  had  gyen  her  hand 
Unto  a  wealthy  Thane :  and  thought 

Him  dead  in  Holy  Land. 
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And  to  hare  seen  how  he  did  writhe 
When  this  her  tale  she  told. 

It  would  have  made  a  wiaard's  blood 
Within  his  heart  mn  cold. 

Then  fierce  he  n>nnr'd  his  warrior  steed. 
And  souffht  the  battle's  bed ; 

And  soon  all  mangled  o'er  with  wonnds 
He  on  the  cold  turf  bkd. 


And  from  his  smoking  eorse  she  tore 

His  head,  hslf  doTe  in  two. 
She  ceased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

The  bloodj  trophy  drew. 

The  ejes  were  starting  fifom  their  socks. 

The  month  it  ghasuj  grinn'd. 
And  there  was  a  gash  across  the  brow. 

The  scalp  was  nearly  skinn'd. 

'Twas  Bertrand's  head  I  With  a  terrible  scream 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring. 
And  from  her  rearfnl  hiding  place 

She  fell  into  the  ring. 

The  lights  they  fled, — the  cauldron  sank. 
Deep  thunders  shook  the  dome. 

And  hoUow  peals  of  laughter  came 
Resounding  through  me  gloom. 

Insensible  the  maiden  lay 

Upon  the  hellish  ground. 
And  still  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  intervals  around. 

She  woke,  she  half  arose — and  wild 

She  cast  a  horrid  glare. 
The  sounds  had  ceased,  the  lights  had  fled. 

And  all  was  stillness  there. 

And  through  an  awning  in  the  rock 

The  moon  it  sweetly  shone. 
And  show'd  a  river  in  the  cave 

Which  dismally  did  moan. 

The  stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep 

As  it  rusht  the  rocks  between. 
It  offer'd  well,  for  madness  fired 
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Sheplaaged  iitt  the  torrent  mosn'd 
mth  ita  scnutoni'd  sound. 

And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  loud 
Again  rebellow'd  round. 

The  maid  ma  seen  no  more. — But  oft 
Her  ghost  is  known  to  glide. 

At  midn^bt's  nleut,  soletim  hour, 
Along  the  ocean's  side. 
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"  It  fearis  me  muddl  je  haif  seen 

Qahat  gnid  man  never  knew ; 
It  fearis  me  muckil  ye  haif  been 

Quhare  the  graj  cock  never  crew. 

<«  But  the  spell  may  crack,  and  the  brydel  breck. 

Then  sherpe  yer  werde  will  be ; 
Te  had  better  sleippe  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi*  yer  deire  littil  baimis  and  me." — 

**  Sit  doune,  sit  donne,  my  leil  aold  man. 

Sit  donne,  and  listen  to  me ; 
I'll  gar  the  hayre  stand  on  yer  crown. 

And  the  canld  sweit  blind  yer  e'e. 

**  But  tell  nae  wordis,  my  gold  anld  man, 

TeU  never  word  again ; 
Or  deure  shall  be  ver  oonrtisye. 

And  driche  and  sair  yer  pain. 

**  The  first  leet  night,  qnhan  the  new  moon  set^ 

Quhan  all  was  donffe  and  mirk. 
We  saddled  ouir  naigis  wi'  the  moon-lem  leif. 

And  rode  fra  Kilmerrin  kirk. 

"  Some  horses  ware  of  the  bmme-cow  framit. 

And  some  of  the  greine  bay  tree ; 
But  mine  was  made  of  ane  hmnloke  schaw. 

And  a  stout  stallion  was  he. 

''We  raide  the  tod  doune  on  the  hill. 

The  martin  on  the  law ; 
And  we  huntyd  the  hoolet  out  of  brethe, 

And  fordt  him  doune  to  fa'." — 

•*  Quhat  gnid  was  that,  ye  ill  womyne  7 

Quhat  guid  was  that  to  thee  7 
Te  wald  better  haif  been  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  littil  baimis  and  me." — 

**  And  aye  we  raide,  and  se  merrily  we  raide, 
Throw  the  merkist  ffloffis  of  the  night ; 

And  we  swam  the  floode,  and  we  darmt  the  woode. 
Till  we  cam'  to  the  Lommond  height. 

"  And  quhan  we  cam'  to  the  Lommond  height, 

Se  lythlye  we  lychtid  doune  ; 
And  we  drank  fra  the  homis  that  never  grew. 

The  beer  that  was  never  browin. 
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"  Then  up  there  niae  ane  wee  wee  iiuui» 

Fra  nethe  the  mow-cnj  stane ; 
HiB  feoe  was  wan  like  tae  oolMooie, 

For  he  noathir  had  blade  nor  base. 

*'  He  set  ane  reid-pipe  til  his  niathe» 

And  he  playit  se  bonnHjey 
Till  the  gray  curlew  and  the  black-cock  flew 

To  listen  his  melodye. 

''  It  rang  se  sweit  through  the  grein  Lommond* 

That  the  nycht-winde  lowner  blew ; 
And  it  soupit  alang  the  Loch  Leren, 

And  wakinit  the  white  sea-mew. 

**  It  rang  se  swdt  through  the  -grein  Lommond» 

Se  sweitly  butt  and  se  shill. 
That  the  wedlis  laup  out  of  their  mouldy  kolisy 

And  dandt  on  the  mydnydit  hilL 

**  The  corby  craw  cam'  gledgin'  near. 

The  em  ged  veeryng  bye; 
And  the  troutis  laup  out  of  the  Leven  Loch, 

Channit  with  the  mdodye. 

**  And  aye  we  dandt  on  the  grdn  Lommond, 

Till  the  dawn  on  the  ocean  grew ; 
Ne  wonder  I  was  a  weary  wycht 

Quhan  I  cam'  hame  to  you." 

«  Quhat  guid,  quhat  guid,  my  weird  weird  wyft^ 

Quhat  guid  was  that  to  thee  ? 
Qe  wald  letter  haif  bein  in  yer  bed  at  ham^ 

Wi'  yer  deire  littil  bairnis  and  me." 

**  The  second  nycht,  quhan  the  new  moon  set. 

O'er  the  roaryng  sea  we  flew ; 
The  cockle-shell  our  trusty  bark. 

Our  sailis  of  the  grein  sea-rue. 

'<  And  the  bauld  windis  blew,  and  the  flre-flauchtis  flew. 

And  the  sea  ran  to  the  bkie ; 
And  the  thunner  it  growlit,  and  the  sea-dogs  howiit. 

As  we  gaed  scouryng  bye. 

'*  And  aye  we  mountit  the  sea-grein  hillis, 
QuhiU  we  brushit  through  the  cludis  of  the  hevin ; 

Than  sousit  doimright  like  the  stem-shot  light, 
Fra  the  lifUs  bbie  casement  driyen. 
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**  Bat  our  taickil  stood^  and  our  bark  was  good. 

And  86  pans  was  our  pearilj  pro  we ; 
Quhan  we  coldna  speil  me  hrow  of  the  wavis. 

We  needilit  them  throu'  belowe. 

*'  As  fiuit  as  the  hafl,  as  &st  as  the  gale. 

As  fast  as  the  mydnycht  leme. 
We  boiit  the  breiste  of  the  burstyng  swale. 

Or  fluffit  i'  the  flotyng  faem. 

**  And  quhan  to  the  Norraway  shore  we  wan. 
We  muntyd  our  steedis  of  the  wynde. 

And  we  splashit  the  floode,  and  we  damit  the  woode, 
And  we  left  the  ahouir  behynde. 

**  Fleit  is  the  roe  on  the  grein  Lommond, 

And  swift  is  the  coxapiz  grew, 
Tlie  rein-^eir  dun  can  eitmy  run, 

Quhan  the  houndis  and  the  homis  pursue. 

**  But  nowther  the  roe,  nor  the  rein-deir  dun. 

The  hinde  bot  the  couryng  grew. 
Guide  fly  owr  montaine,  muir,  and  dale. 

As  our  braw  stedis  they  flew. 

**  The  dales  war  deep,  and  the  Dofirinis  steep, 

And  we  raise  to  the  skyis  ee-bree ; 
Quhite,  quhite  was  our  rode,  that  was  nerer  trode, 

Owr  the  snawis  of  etemi^  1 

<<  And  quhan  we  cam'  to  the  Lapland  lone. 

The  fairies  war  all  in  array ; 
For  all  the  genii  of  the  north 

War  keipyng  their  holeday. 

**  The  warloek  men  and  the  weird  wemyng, 
And  the  fays  of  the  wood  and  the  steip. 

And  the  phantom  hunteris  all  war  there. 
And  the  mermaidis  of  the  deip. 

**  And  they  washit  us  all  with  the  witch-water, 

Distilht  fta  the  muirland  dew, 
Quhin  our  beauty  blumit  like  the  Lapland  rose. 

That  wylde  in  the  foreste  grew." — 

"  Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  ill  womyne, 

Se  loud  as  I  heir  ye  lee ! 
For  the  warst-faurd  wyfe  on  the  shoris  of  lyfe 

Is  oomlye  oomparit  wi*  thee." — 
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•'Then  the  mermaidis  sang  and  the  woodkndia  rung. 

Se  sweid^  swellit  the  quire  ; 
On  erery  chff  a  herpe  they  hang, 

On  ever/  tree  a  Ijre. 

"And  aje  the  sfuig,  and  the  woodlandis  rang* 
And  we  drank,  and  we  drank  se  deip ; 

Then  saft  in  the  annis  of  the  warlock  men. 
We  laid  us  doun  to  sleip." 


"  Awa^  away,  ye  ill  womyne. 

An  iH  deide  met  ye  dee ! 
Quhan  ye  ha'e  pruvit  se  false  to  yer  God, 

Ye  can  never  pruye  true  to  me."— 

«  And  there  we  leamit  fra  the  fidry  foke. 

And  fra  our  master  true. 
The  wordis  that  can  heire  us  throu'  the  air. 

And  lokkis  and  barris  undo* 

"  Last  nycht  we  met  at  Maisiy's  cot ; 

Richt  weil  the  wordis  we  knew ! 
And  we  set  a  foot  on  the  black  cruik-shell. 

And  out  at  the  lum  we  flew. 

"  And  we  flew  owr  hill,  and  we  flew.owr  dale^ 

And  we  flew  owr  firth  and  sea. 
Until  we  cam'  to  merry  Cariisle, 

Quhare  we  lightit  on  the  lea. 

"  We  gaed  to  the  vault  beyound  the  towir, 

Quhare  we  enterit  free  as  ayr ; 
And  we  drank,  and  we  drank  of  the  bishopis  wine 

Quhill  we  culde  drynk  ne  mair.'' 

"  Gin  that  be  true,  my  gnid  auld  wyfe, 

Whilk  thou  hast  tauld  to  me. 
Betide  my  death,  betide  my  lyfe, 

I'll  beire  thee  companye. 

"  Neist  tyme  ye  gaung  to  merry  Carlisle 
To  drjTuk  of  the  blude-reid  wyne, 

Beshrew  my  heart,  1*11.  fly  with  thee. 
If  the  deil  should  fly  behynde." 

'*  Ah  I  little  do  ye  ken,  my  silly  auld  man. 

The  daingeris  we  maun  dree ; 
Last  nychte  we  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyne^ 
^^0  Quhill  near  near  ta*en  war  we> 


**  Afore  we  wan  to  the  Sandy  Ford, 

The  gor-cockis  nicherinff  flew ; 
The  lofty  crest  of  Ettrick  Fen 

Was  wavit  about  with  blue. 
And,  flichtering  throu'  the  ayr,  we  fand 

The  chill  chm  momyng  dew. 

"  As  we  flew  ower  the  hillis  of  Braid, 

The  sun  raise  fair  and  cleir ; 
There  gurly  James,  and  his  baronis  braw, 

War  out  to  hunt  the  deir. 

"  Their  bowis  they  drew,  their  arrowis  flew, 

And  piercit  the  ayr  with  speide, 
Qnhill  purpil  fell  the  momyng  dew 

Wi'  witch-blude  rank  and  reide. 

*'  littil  do  ye  ken,  my  silly  auld  man. 

The  daingeris  we  maun  dree ; 
Ne  wonder  I  am  a  weary  wycht 

Quhan  I  come  hame  to  thee/' — 

'*  But  tell  me  the  word,  my  guid  auld  wyfe. 

Come  tell  it  speedilye : 
For  I  lang  to  diynk  of  the  gold  reide  wyne. 

And  to  wyng  the  ayr  with  thee. 

"  Yer  hellish  horse  I  wilna  ryde. 

Nor  sail  the  seas  in  the  wynde ; 
But  I  can  flee  as  weil  as  thee. 

And  rU  drynk  quhill  ye  be  blynd/'— 

"  O  fy  1  O  fy  I  my  leil  auld  man. 

That  word  I  darena  tell ; 
It  wald  turn  this  warld  all  upside  down. 

And  make  it  warse  than  hell. 

**  For  all  the  lasses  in  the  land 

Wald  munt  the  wynde  and  fly ; 
And  tibe  men  wald  doff  their  doublets  syde. 

And  after  them  wald  ply/'^ 

But  the  auld  guidman  was  ane  connyng  auld  man. 

And  ane  cnnnyng  auld  man  was  he ; 
A  ad  he  watchit,  and  he  watchit  for  mony  a  nychte^ 

The  witches'  flychte  to  see. 

Ane  nycht  he  damit  in  Maisry's  cot ; 

The  fearless  haggs  cam'  in ; 
And  he  heard  the  word  of  awsome  weird* 
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Then  ane  by  ane  thaj  said  that  word, 
Aa  £ut  to  the  fire  thej  drew ; 

Hwn  aet  a  foot  on  the  liack  muk-aheO, 
And  out  at  the  him  they  flew. 


The  aold  goidman  cam'  fra  hia  hde 

With  feire  and  mnckil  dreide. 
But  yet  he  coldna  think  to  roe. 

For  the  wyne  cam'  in  his  head. 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  black  cndk-shel]* 
With  ane  fixit  and  ane  wawlying  e'e ; 

And  he  said  the  word  that  I  darena  say. 
And  out  at  the  lum  flew  he. 

The  witches  skalit  the  moon-beam  nale  ; 

Deep  gjroanit  the  trembling  wynae ; 
But  they  never  wiat  till  our  aold  guidman 

Was  horeiyng  them  behynde. 

They  flew  to  the  yaultis  of  merry  Carlisle, 

Qohare  they  enterit  free  as  ayr ; 
And  they  drank  and  they  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyne 

Qohill  they  oulde  drynk  ne  mair. 

The  auld  guidman  he  grew  se  crouse. 

He  daundt  on  the  mouldy  ground. 
And  he  sang  the  bonniest  sangs  of  Fyfo, 

And  he  tuzslit  the  kerlyngs  round. 

And  aye  he  pierdt  the  tither  butt» 
And  he  suddt,  and  he  suckit  sae  lang, 

QuhiU  his  een  they  dosit,  and  his  yoice  grew  low. 
And  his  tongue  wald  hardly  gang. 

The  kerlyngs  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyne 
Qubill  they  scmlit  the  morning  wynde ; 

Then  dove  again  the  yidding  ayr. 
And  left  the  auld  man  behynde. 

And  aye  he  sldnit  on  the  damp  damp  floor. 

He  sldpit  and  he  snorit  amain ; 
He  neyer  dreamit  he  was  far  fira  hame, 

Or  that  the  anld  wyyis  war  gane. 

And  aye  he  sldpit  on  the  damp  damp  floor, 

Quhill  past  the  mid-day  hiwbite, 
Quhan  wakenit  by  five  rough  Englishmen 
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**  Now  quha  are  ye,  ye  silly  anld  man. 

That  aleipia  ae  soimd  and  le  weil  1 
Or  how  gat  ye  into  the  bishopis  yanlt 

Thiou^  lokkis  and  barris  of  steel  7 '' 

The  auld  guidman  he  tirit  to  speak. 

But  ane  word  he  cnluia  fynae ; 
He  tryit  to  think,  but  his  h<»d  whirlit  round. 

And  ane  thins  he  cnldna  mynde ; — 
*'  I  cam'  fra  Fyre/'  the  aold  man  cryit, 

"  And  I  cam'  on  the  myduicht  wynde." 

They  nickit  the  auld  man,  and  they  prickit  the  auld  man, 

Xnd  they  yerkit  his  limbis  with  twine, 
Quhill  the  reide  blude  ran  in  his  hose  and  shoon. 

But  some  cryit  it  was  wyne. 

They  lickit  the  auld  man,  and  they  prickit  the  auld  man. 

And  they  tyit  him  till  ane  stone ; 
And  they  set  ane  bele-fire  him  about, 

To  bum  him  skin  and  bone. 

**  O  wae  to  me  I "  said  the  puir  auld  man, 

**  That  eyer  I  saw  the  day  1 
And  wae  be  to  all  the  ill  wemyng 

That  lead  puir  men  astray  1 

"  Let  nevir  ane  auld  man  after  this 

To  lawless  greide  inclyne ; 
Let  neyir  ane  auld  man  after  this 

Bin  post  to  the  deil  for  wyne." 

The  reike  flew  up  in  the  auld  manis  face, 

And  choukit  nim  bitterlye ; 
And  the  lowe  cam'  up  with  ane  angiy  blese. 

And  it  syngit  his  auld  breek-knee. 

He  Inkit  to  the  land  fra  whence  he  cam', 

For  lulds  he  culde  get  ne  mae ; 
And  he  thochte  of  his  deire  little  baimis  at  hame. 

And  O  the  auld  man  was  wae  I 

But  they  tumit  their  facis  to  the  sun. 

With  gloffe  and  wonderous  glair. 
For  they  saw  ane  thing  beth  lairge  and  dun, 

Gomin'  swaipin  down  the  ayr. 

That  biird  it  cam'  fra  the  landis  o'  Fyfe, 

And  it  cam'  xycht  tymeouslye. 

For  quha  was  it  but  the  auld  mania  wifc^ 

Just  oomit  his  dethe  to  see. 
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8cho  put  ftne  reide  cap  on  his  heide, 
Ana  the  auld  guidman  lookit  £un. 

Then  whisperit  ane  word  intil  his  lo^ 
And  tOTit  to  the  ajr  again. 

The  anld  guidman  he  ga'e  ane  bob, 
r  the  mids  o'  the  bumyng  lowe ; 

And  the  sheklis  that  band  hun  to  the  ring. 
They  fell  fra  his  annis  Uke  towe. 

lie  drew  his  breath,  and  he  said  the  word. 

And  he  said  it  wiUi  muckil  glee. 
Then  set  his  fit  on  the  bnmyng  pile. 
And  awaj  to  the  ayr  flew  he. 

Tin  aince  he  cleirit  the  swirljng  reike. 

He  lukit  beth  ferit  and  sad ; 
But  whan  he  wan  to  the  lycht  blue  ajr. 

He  Uuchit  as  he'd  been  mad. 

His  armis  war  spred,  and  Iua  heid  was  hiche, 
And  his  feite  stack  out  behynde ; 

And  the  laibies  of  the  anld  manis  cote 
War  wauffing  in  the  wynde. 

And  aye  he  neicherit,  and  aye  he  flew. 
For  he  thochte  the  ploy  se  raire ; 

It  was  tike  the  voice  of  the  gainder^blue, 
Quhan  he  flees  throu'  the  ayr. 

He  lukit  back  to  the  Carlisle  men 

As  he  borit  the  norlan  sW ; 
He  noddit  his  heide,  and  ga  e  ane  gim. 

But  he  nevir  said  guid-bye. 

They  yanisht  far  i'  the  liftis  blue  wale, 

Ne  mair  the  English  saw. 
But  the  auld  manis  lauche  cam'  on  the  gnle. 

With  a  kng  and  a  loud  gaflb. 

May  evir  ilke  man  in  the  land  of  Fyfe 

Head  what  the  drinkeris  dree  ; 
And  nevir  curse  his'puir  auld  wife, 
^^  Bichtc  wicked  altho'  scho  be. 
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WH  nfltardsd  to  tw  poM  u  Id  tlw  uMatca  or  mnj 
mutttr-tt-luH tmOUlaB  brllwMorjr of  t)wb>l)w1| 
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CDuUflru*' tr]ck'of'itr(ng1niiglna^D,bod>EDf 
'  imw  of  lUnn  BnkDown,  ud  gMn;  lu  ilcj 
xal  taablUtiba  and  fe  tiaoiB.'    And  thoa  II 


And  he  atoppeth  oae  of  three  :    Mb 
By  thy  long  gray  beard  and    "*" 
glittering  eye, 
)  Now  wherefore  stopat  thou  me? 
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The  bridegroom's  doon  sre  opened  wide^ 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
The  gaeste  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Majst  hear  the  meny  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 

*  There  was  a  sliip^'  quoth  he. 

*  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon  I* 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye—  tim  w«idiiw-GMit  b 

The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still,  S^thT^'^JM 

And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child:  mata,  tad  ooutniiMd 

The  Mariner  hath  his  wilL  toh-rhuti.. 

Hie  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone: 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear: 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 

Below  the  light-house  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left,  The  Mariner  tell*  how 

Oat  of  the  sea  came  he;  SlidtSfc-JiirSSii 

And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right  •ba  fUr  wMiSer,  tiu  it 

Went  down  into  the  sea.  rMohodtheLin*. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Till  oTer  the  mast  at  noon- 


ids  tai«. 


The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall,  tim  Wmaatam-Q^^ 

icea  as  a  rose  is  sne:  tie ;  im*  tte  m>»<«^ 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
Hie  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he  The  ^^^j^J^^ 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong;  JST      "" '"" 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings^ 
And  chased  us  south  along. 
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With  sloping  masts,  and  clipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blon^ 
Still  treads  the  shallow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head; 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roiured  the  bkst, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 


And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen: 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 


The  land  ot  loe  tad  of 
fearftil  •oanda,  wher* 
no  Hying  thing  wm  to 


The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there^ 

The  ice  was  all  around; 

It  crackt  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 

like  noises  in  a  swound. 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross^ 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  ate, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through! 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 
The  Albatross  did  follow. 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  Mariner's  hoUol 

In  mist  or  doud,  on  mast  or  shroud 

It  percht  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moonshine. 


Ttn  »  grwk  ■eft'hird, 
eaUod  the  Albetroei, 
eemethrofofl^  the  snow- 
Ibg,  and  wm  reeeiTed 
with  great  Jogr  and  hoe- 
pltaUty. 


And  lo  1  the  AHMtroea 
proreth  a  bird  of  good 
omen,  and  foUoweth 
the  Alp  aa  It  returned 
northwvd  throui^llDg 
and  Hi^atJT^icfc 


*  God  save  thee^  ancient  Mariner, 
From  tiie  fiends  that  plague  thee  thusl 
Why  lookst  thou  so?     With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross! 


The  andent  Btacfner 
InhoapitablT  Uneih  the 
Dioaa    Urd    oC 


good 
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PART  n. 

The  Son  now  rose  upon  the  rights 
Oat  of  the  sea  came  he^ 
Still  hid  in  mist^  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  sonth  wind  still  blew  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  Mariner's  hollo  I 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing,  Hb  diipiMiM  crj 


And  it  would  work  'em  woe;  SCSir,  S^vmS^ 

■mm  m»  .was.     ...  .....  ..-_  -    .  -         "  ( 


For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird  birdorgoodtaek.  , 

That  made  the  breese  to  blow. 

Ah,  wretch  I  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blowl 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  Gk>d's  own  head,  Bat   when   tiM   fas 

The  glorious  Sun  niwist;  oTiS  *^^^ 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist 


oompUoM  in  the  otafts. 


6SB 


The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew.  The  ftjr  bf««e  oonti. 

The  furrow  streamed  off  free;  Sr^e^aS^S 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst  ■»!*■  ww*i»w«i  e««n 

Into  that  sUent  sea.  tin  it  re«A«  the  une. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down,     The  Mp  hath  ben 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be;  wideiiijbecyined. 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Bight  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere,  And  uw  AUMtroee  be. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink:  gmetober        - 

Water,  water,  eveiywharas, 
Nor  any  drop  to  dnnk. 
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The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  bet 
Tea,  slimj  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  droughty 
Was  withered  at  tiie  root: 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  be6n  choked  with  soot 

Ah,  well-a-dayl  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  firom  old  and  young! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  die  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

PART  in. 

There  passed  a  weary  time.    Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glased  each  eye. 
A  weary  timet  a  weary  time! 
How  glased  each  weary  ^e! 
When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved,  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  stiU  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite^ 
It  plunged  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked. 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  aU  dumb  we  stood; 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  suckt  the  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail!  a  siull 

2t 


A  Spirit  had  followed 
tlieni,  one  of  the  in- 
visible  inliabltents  of 
this  pluiet,  neither  de- 
parted soola  nor  angdi ; 
oonceming  whom  the 
learned  Jew,  Joeephw, 
and  the  Platonic  Con- 
8tantlnopolitan»Hichael 
Paeiloflt  maj  be  con- 
•ulted.  They  are  Terr 
namerons^and  thereto 
no  climate  or  element 
without  one  or  more. 


The  shipmatea»  In  their 
lore  dls^reai.  would  fUn 
throw  tlie  wliole  guilt 
on  theandent  Mariner; 
in  ilgn  whereof  thej 
hang  the  dead  aea-Urd 
round  hia  neok. 


The  andent  Mariner 
beholdeth  a  sign  in  the 
•lenient  alhr  off. 


At  hs  nearer  approarh, 
tt  seemeth  hfan  to  be  a 
ahlp;  and  at  a  dear 
ranaom  he  Areeth  hie 
speech  from  the  txmda 
of  thirst 
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With  throat  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call; 
Gramercjl  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 


oiyu' 


evo 


See!  seel  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  more 
Hither  to  work  us  weal, 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide^ 
She  steadies  with  upright  keell 

The  western  wave  was  aU  a-flamo, 
The  day  was  well  nigh  done, 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  barsy 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace!) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon  grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  k>ud, 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew? 
Is  that  a  Death?  and  are  there  two? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free. 
Her  locks  were  ydlow  as  gold; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy; 
The  night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 

'  The  game  is  done!  Fve  won,  Fve  won!' 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

[A  gust  of  wind  sterte  up  behind 

And  whistled  through  his  bones; 

Through  the  holes  of  his  eyes  and  the  hole  or 

his  mouth, 
Half  whistles  and  half  groans.] 


can  te  be  A  ■Up 
oonica  ouivAnI 
windortideP 


It  Mflmelb  him  bat 
■kateton  of  a  ddp. 


And  it!  riba  are 

as  ban  on  the  fiiee  of 

the  setting  Son.    The 


death-mate^ 

other,  on    board    Hie 

skeleton  ship. 


Like 


Hke 


Death  and  Lifi»>taa.. 
Death,  tiare  diced  far 
the  ship's  crew;  and 
she,  the  iatter,  wluieih 
the  ancient  Mariner. 
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The  Sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out; 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sidewajs  up; 

Fear  at  mj  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  white^ 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  domb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  hb  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan), 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropt  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fiy — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woel 
And  every  soul  it  passed  me  by 
like  the  whiz  of  my  Gross- bowl 


Mo  twlUght  wHhin  tba 
ooortoof  titoSiin. 


At  tb«  rUng  of  the 

MOODy 


One  after  another. 


His     •hipmatea    drop 
down  dead; 


But  Llfe>tn-D^»th  be- 
gins her  work  on  the 
anelent  Bfariner. 


PART  IV. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner, 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand  I 

'  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown.' — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest, 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone^  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 


The  Weddfaig  -  Oaeet 
feareth  that  a  spMt  ia 
talkiof  toUm; 


But  the  ancient  Ma- 
riner aaaareth  him  ot 
his  bodily  life^ 
deth  to 
horrible 


IS 
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The  manj  men  so  beautiful] 

And  thej  all  dead  did  lie; 

And  a  thousand  thousand  sUmj  things 

Lived  on;  and  so  did  I. 

I  lookt  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  ejes  away: 
I  lookt  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay* 

I  lookt  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  praj; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht» 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  dose, 

And  die  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky, 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs. 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 
The  look  with  which  they  lookt  on  me 
Had  never  past  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  HeU 

A  spirit  from  on  high; 

But  0!  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  I 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse. 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide; 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside. 

Her  beams  bemockt  the  sultry  main, 
Like  April  hoarfrost  spread; 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watcht  the  water-snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shiqing  whiter 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfldi  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 
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Hs 


4ffifitBth 
mdtbmo 


And  eoTleth 
should  lire, 
manyll* 


But  tiM  oaM  llv«Ui  Ibr 
him  in  ttaa  •j«  oC  tiM 

dMUl 


In  Us  lonelinMB  and 
flxednMs  he   yasrneth 
towards  the  jonra^iog 
Moon,   and   tho  atan 
that  still  aqfoon,  yet 
still  more  onirard,  and 
•veiTwhere   the    bine 
sky  bekncs  to  them, 
and  Is  their  appointed 
rest,  and  their  native 
oountrr,  and  their  own 
natnrsi  homei^  wltich 
thoy  enter  wnaimonnc- 
•d.  as  lords  that  an  cer- 
tataily  expected,  and  jet 
there  is  a  sUeot  Jo j  at 
their  anrlvaL 


By  the  light  of  the 
llboB  he  beholitath 
God's  ereatnras  of  Urn 
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Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watcht  their  rich  attire; 

Blae,  glosqr  green,  and  velvet  bkok. 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things!  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare: 
A  spring  of  love  gusht  from  my  hear^ 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware  : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me^ 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sunk 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


Their  boaaly  and  Iheir 
happlneai. 


He  bleeeeth 
bts  heart. 


In 


The   vptil   begliie   to 


PART  ▼• 

0  Sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  he. meat 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 
That  had  so  long  remained, 

1  dreamt  that  thcnr  were  filled  with  aew^ 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limb 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind; 
It  did  not  come  a-near; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 


Bj  naee  of  the  Dolj 
BIother»  the  encient 
Mariner  Is 
whhrafai. 


He  heereCh  ioaiids»  ano 
eeeth  etranfe  iMits  and 
eommotlant  In  the  sky 
and  the  eleiiients. 
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The  upper  air  burst  into  life; 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about^ 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  daneed  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  doud; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  deft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side: 
lake  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag^ 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reacht  the  ship^  The  bodi«of  te^up  ■ 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on!  STI^iiSSU^*^ 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose^ 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on. 

Yet  never  a  breeze  upblew; 

The  mariners  all  gan  work  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  took— 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  uee  to  knee: 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope^ 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

^  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  r 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest^ 

'Twas  not  those  souls  diat  fied  in  pain,  Batnot  bytha  rndsaf 

Which  to  their  corses  came  aeain.  thein«a,norbyd«iiioiif 

"D    *      ^  /•      .  ..    ^^-"*w  «%<»",  ^f  ^^^^^  ^  middle  •far, 

iSUt  a  troop  of  spirits  blest:  bat  by  a  blemsd  troop 

of  anupelic  apfaits 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropt  their  arms,       ttJSrl^^Z 

And  dustered  round  the  mast; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 

And  from  their  bodies  past. 
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Aronndy  around,  flew  each  gweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun; 
Slowlj  the  sounds  came  back  agaui. 
Now  mixt^  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoningi 

And  now  'twas  like  aU  instruments^ 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  nighi 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel,  nine  fathom  deep^  The  LoDesone  sbm 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow,  *^  **»'  south  Kw 

m.  •  •*    fj  ja  '^  1-  omtIm  on  the  ifaip  u 

rhe  spirit  slid;  and  it  was  he  tw  u  the  Line,  fai  obe- 

That  made  the  ship  to  go.  SSST  bSi  SS  ^ISS! 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune,  *^  vensMuioe. 

And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun  right  up  above  the  mast^ 
Had  fixt  her  to  the  ocean: 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go^ 

She  made  a  sudden  bound, 

It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 

And  I  fell  down  i  i  as  wound. 
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How  long  in  that  siine  fit  I  laj, 
I  have  not  to  declare; 
Bat  ete  my  living  life  retimed^ 
I  heard,  and  in  m j  aool  diaoenied 
Two  ToieeB  in  the  air. 

'  Is  it  he?*  qooth  one;  *  Is  this  die  man? 
By  him  who  died  on  eroesy 
With  liis  cmel  bow  he  laid  Adl  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bidekh  by  himself 
In  the  knd  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.* 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew; 

Qnoth  he»  *  The  man  hath  penance  d<m^ 

And  penance  more  will  do/ 

PART  VL 

FIRST  VOIGB. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me,  speak  agaiI^ 
Thj  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  Ocean  doing? 

SBCOND  VOICB. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  Ocean  hath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast— 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go. 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  seel  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

nnsT  VOICB. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast^ 
Without  or  wave  or  wind? 

SBCORD  yoiCB. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behindl 


'  The  BIiriDer  hath  been 
east  hito  »  tranoa,  fiv 
the  angelle  povcr  caas- 
ttth  tha  yaiaal  to  drive 
Dorthnard,  Cuter  than 
lift 
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FI7,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abided. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on,  tim  Mpomatani  mo- 

As  in  a  gentle  weather;  SuStoi  tSSS^'  SSi 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high;     u>    penauM    bcgint 
The  dead  men  stood  together.  *'^*^' 

AU  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel  du:igeon  fitter; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  corse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  passed  away; 
I  coold  not  draw  my  eyes  firom  thdrs. 
Nor  torn  them  ap  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt;  once  more  Tbe  eme  is  Siudty  «x. 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green,  '^****' 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on^ 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  dose  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me^ 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears^ 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship- 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too; 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  brees^-^ 
^  me  alone  it  blew.  » 
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O!  dream  of  joy!  u  this  indeed  ^**b*3£2 

The  lighthouse  top  I  see?  nutfcom^aj. 

Is  this  the  hiU?  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  ooontree? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God, 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway !  I 

The  harboar-bay  was  dear  as  glass,  i 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn;  ! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less. 
That  stands  above  the  rock; 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  eilentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light,  The    aagdie    wptntm 

Till,  rising  from  the  same,  i-t^u..  d-d  bodies 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were. 

In  crimson  colours  came. 

I 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow  And  «ppe«r  in  ^mik 

Those  crimson  shadows  were;  **""  fom-oru^rt.  ^ 

1  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 

0  Christ!  what  saw  I  there!  I 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat. 
And,  by  the  holy  rood, 
A  man  all  Ught,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  corse  there  stood ! 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand; 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight; 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand 

No  voice  did  they  impart —  j 

No  voice;  but  0!  the  silence  sank 

Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars^ 

1  heard  the  pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 
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The  pilots  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  hewrd  them  coming  fast; 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — ^I  heard  his  voice; 

It  is  the  hermit  good; 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  w(K)d; 

Hell  shrieve  my  soul,  he'U  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 

PART  VIL 

This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood  JJj«  hmah  «t  tfa# 

Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump; 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared ;  I  heard  them  talk — 

*  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
That  signal  made  but  nowT 

*  Strange,  by  my  faith,'  the  hermit  said —  ApprMcheUi  th*  ihip 
« And  they  answered  not  our  cheer!                    ^^  ''"*^- 

The  planks  look  warped;  and  see  these  sails 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere! 
I  never  saw  ought  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along: 
Wlien  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below 
That  eats  the  she-wolf's  young.' 

*  Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fiendish  look^ 
(The  pilot  made  reply) 
lama-feared.'    *  Push  on,  push  on  P 
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The  boat  came  doeer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 
The  boat  came  dose  beneath  the  ship^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rambled  <mi, 
Still  loader  and  more  dread: 
It  reacht  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  l&e  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote^ 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat; 

But  swif^  as  dreams  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pUot  shrieked. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit 

I  took  the  oars:  the  pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go^ 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro: 

<  Hal  ha!'  quoth  he,  <  fuU  phiin  I  see 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row!' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  landl 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat^ 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

•  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man!' 
The  hermit  crost  his  brow; 

*  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  •  I  bid  thee  say 
What  manner  of  man  art  thouP 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  woful  agony. 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 


b  aav«d  in  the  pitot^ 


The  aaetont 


hermit  to  ihrievw  htm  i 
and  the  nmmnim  «f  Ulb 
AJIsoolnms 


Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agonj  returns; 
And  tiU  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass  like  night  from  land  to  land; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there: 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are: 
And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer! 

O  Wedding-Guest  1  this  soul  hath  beea 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea; 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O!  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company! 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay. 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest: 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  Grod  that  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright^ 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
la  gone;  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 


And  ever  and  iinon 
throughout  hie  flitnre 
life  en  ecoQj  oon- 
straineth  him  to  tra- 
vel ftvm  Jaod  to  land. 


And  to  teeoh,  by  Me 
own  example,  lore  and 
reverenoe  to  aUthingi 
that  God 
loveth. 
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He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  atnnned, 
And  18  of  sense  forlorn: 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 
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ICK  Gossip  the  barber  t 

And  pull'd  his  breeches  on  ; 
J  Down  the  aturease  of  wood,  u  fust  a 
he  could, 
The  TtliMit  shaver  rnn. 
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He  weai  not  to  the  countrj  forth 

To  ahave  or  frizzle  hair ; 
Nor  to  join  in  the  hatUe  to  be  fought 

At  Canterbury  fair. 

Tet  his  hat  was  fiercely  cocked,  and  his  rasors  in  his  pockety  . 

And  his  torturing  irons  he  bore  ; 
A  staff  of  crab-tree  in  his  hand  had  he^ 

Full  five  feet  long  and  more. 

The  barber  retum'd  in  three  day's  space. 

And  blistered  were  his  feet ; 
And  sad  and  peerish  were  his  looks, 

As  he  turn  d  the  comer  street. 

He  came  not  from  where  Canterbury 

Ran  ankle-deep  in  blood ; 
Where  butcher  Jem,  and  his  comrades  grim. 

The  shaving  tribe  withstood. 

Tet  were  his  eyes  bruis*d  black  and  blue ; 

His  cravat  twisted  and  tore ; 
His  razors  were  with  gore  imbued — 

But  it  was  not  proresnonal  gore. 

He  halted  at  the  painted  pole^ 

Full  loudly  did  he  rap. 
And  wlustlea  on  his  shaving  boy. 

Whose  name  was  Johnny  Strap. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  young  tickle-beard* 

And  mind  that  you  tell  me  true. 
For  these  three  loi^  da^s  that  I've  been  away. 

What  did  Mrs.  Gossip  do  ? 

When  the  clock  struck  eight,  Mrs.  Gossip  went  straight. 

In  spite  of  the  pattering  rain. 
Without  stay  or  stop  to  the  butcher's  shop, 

Tliat  Uves  in  Cleaver-lane. 

I  watcht  her  steps,  and  secret  came 

Where  she  sat  upon  a  chair. 
No  person  was  in  the  butcher's  shop,-^ 

The  devil  a  soul  was  there. 

The  second  night  I'sp/d  a  light 

As  I  went  up  the  strand, 
'Twas  she  who  ran,  with  pattens  oi^ 
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She  laid  it  down  upon  a  benck. 

And  shook  her  wet  attire ; 
And  drew  in  the  elbow  chair,  to  warm 

Her  toes  before  the  fire. 

In  the  twinkling  of  a  walking  stick, 

A  greasy  butcher  came, 
And  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  he 

Blew  up  the  dying  flame. 

And  many  a  word  the  butcher  spoke 

To  Mrs.  (jossip  there. 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  it  blew  such  a  blast, 

That  I  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 

The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair. 

There  was  neither  wind  nor  rain ; 
And  again  I  watcht  the  secret  pair 

At  me  shop  in  Cleaver-lane. 

And  I  heard  her  say,  ''  Dick  Grossip's  away, 

So  we'll  be  blithe  and  merry, 
And  the  bolts  I'll  undo,  sweet  butcher  to  you. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  Jerry." 

**  I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come'* — 

For  shame,  faint-hearted  snarler. 
Must  I  then  moan,  and  sit  alone. 

In  Dicky  €k)ssip*s  parlour. 

"  The  dog  shall  not  tear  yon,  and  Strap  shall  not  hear  yon. 

And  bUmkets  I'll  spread  on  the  stair ; 
By  the  blood-red  sherry,  and  holy  St.  Jerry, 

I  conjure  thee  sweet  butcher  be  there." 

«<  Thouffh  the  dog  should  not  tear  me,  and  Strap  should  not 
hear  me. 

And  blankets  be  spread  on  the  stair, 
Tet  there's  Mr.  Parrot,  who  sleeps  in  the  garret, 

To  my  footsteps  he  could  swear." 

"  Fear  not  Mr.  Parrot,  who  sleeps  in  the  garret. 

For  to  Hampstead  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  an  inquest  to  hold,  as  I  have  been  told. 

On  the  corpse  of  a  butdier  that's  slain." 

He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd. 

And  he  laught  right  scornfully. 
The  inquest  that's  held,  on  the  man  that's  been  kill'd. 

May  as  well  be  held  on  me. 
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THE  EYE  OF  ST.  JERRY. 


''  At  the  lone  midnight  hoar,  when  liobgdblinft  have  power. 
In  thy  chamher  VYL  appear ;" — 


With  tliat  he  waa  gone,  and  yonr  wife  left  alone;, 
And  I  came  ranning  here/' 


Then  changed  I  trow  waa  the  barber'a  hrow. 

From  the  chalk  to  the  beet-root  red; 
Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  butcher  thou'st  seen. 

By  Mambrino  I'll  smite  off  his  head. 

'<  On  the  point  of  his  nose,  which  was  Uke  a  red  rose. 
Was  a  wart  of  enormous  size ;  • 

And  he  made  a  ^reat  yaporing  with  a  blue  and  white  aprou» 
And  red  stocungs  rolled  up  to  his  thighs." 

"  Thou  Hesty  thou  liest,  young  Johnny  Strap* 

Is  it  all  a  fib  you  tell, 
For  the  butcher  was  taken  as  dead  as  bacon. 

From  the  bottom  of  Carisbrook  well." 

"  My  master  attend,  and  I'll  be  your  friend, 

I  dont  value  madam  a  button  ; 
But  I  heard  Mistress  say,  dont  leave,  I  pray. 

Sweet  Timothy  Slaughter-mutton." 

He  oped  the  shop-door,  the  counter  he  jumpt  o'er. 

And  oyertumed  Strap, 
Then  bolted  up  the  stair,  where  he  found  his  lady  fair, 

With  the  kitten  on  her  lap. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright, — 

Now  hail  thou  barber  trim. 
What  news  from  Canterbury  fight. 

What  news  from  bloody  Jem." 

*'  Canterbury  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  barber  fell ; 
And  the  mayor  has  charged  us  for  evermore. 

To  watch  the  butcher's  well." 

Mrs.  Grossip  blusht,  and  her  cheek  was  flusht. 

But  the  Wber  shook  his  head ; 
And  having  observed  that  the  night  was  oM, 

He  tumbled  into  bed. 

Mrs.  Gossip  lay  and  moum'd,  and  Dicky  tost  and  tum*d ; 

And  he  mutter'd  while  half  arsleep. 
The  stone  is  lai^e  and  round,  and  the  halter  tight  and  cound. 
70G  And  the  well  thirty  fathom  deep. 
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The  gloomj  dome  of  St.  Paul's  struck  three> 

The  morning  began  to  blink. 
And  €k)88ip  slept,  as  if  his  wife 

Had  put  lauoanum  in  his  drink. 

Mrs.  Gossip  drew  wide  the  curtains  aside. 

The  cancQe  had  bum'd  to  the  socket. 
And  lo  I  Timothj  stood,  all  covered  with  blood. 

With  his  right  hand  in  his  pocket. 

*'  Dear  Slauehter-mutton,  away,"  she  cried, 

"  I  pray  mee  do  not  stop,** — 
"  Mrs.  Gossip,  I  know,  who  sleeps  by  thy  side, 

But  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  a  top. 

Near  Carisbrook  well  I  lately  fell 

Beneath  a  barber's  knife ; 
The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  me. 

But  it  did  not  restore  me  to  life. 

By  thy  husband's  hand,  was  I  foully  slain, 

He  threw  me  into  the  well. 
And  my  sprite  in  the  shop,  in  Cleaver-lane, 

For  a  season  is  doom'd  to  dwell.** — 

Love  master'd  fiear — ''  what  brings  thee  here  T  '* 

The  Love-sick  matron  said. — 
**  Is  thy  fair  carcase  gone  to  pot  7** — 

The  goblin  shook  his  head. 

**  I  slaughter*d  sheep,  and  slaughter*d  was 

And  tot  breaking  the  marrian  bands, 
My  flesh  and  bones  go  to  David  Jones — 

But  let  us  first  sh&e  hands. 

He  laid  his  left  fist,  on  an  oaken  chest. 

And,  as  she  cried^— ^'dont  bum  us  ;** 
With  the  other  hegnwpt  her  by  the  nose^ 

And  tcoroht  her  like  a  Amiace. 

There  is  a  felon  in  Newgate  jail. 

Who  dreads  the  next  assize ; 
A  woman  doth  dwell,  in  Bedlam  cell, 

With  a  patch  between  her  eyes. 

The  woman  who  dwells  in  Bedlam  cell. 

Whose  reason  is  not  worth  a  button. 
Is  the  wife  of  &e  barber  in  Newgate  jail,  ^^^ 

Who  slaughter'd  Slaughter-mutton. 


t&M  2£yim$  DiS  tM  flmtftistemi^  9^ft]||j|ttt»^e^ 


IN    FOUR   PARTS. 


[From  Biaclcwoodli  MagMlnm  F«l«iiary,  181&.  j 


An  Aimetcnt  wacgoiMre 
■toppeth  aiiM  uilore 
going  to  n  wwUliig^ 
whomt  ho  hath  been 
iq>pointed  to  be  beit 
manno,  and  to  tako  n 
hand  in  tho  Mating  of 
thoalippera. 


lin  mood 
for  ohata,  and  admita  of 
Dooxeoae. 


PART    FIRST, 

IT  i0  an  auncient  waggonere, 
And  he  Btoppeth  one  of  nine : — 

'  Now  wherefore  dost  thou  grip  me 
With  that  homy  fist  of  thine?' 


*  The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide^ 

And  thither  I  must  walke; 
SoOy  by  youre  leave,  I  moste  be  gone^ 

I  have  noe  time  for  talke.' 


Tho  tafkra  aaiaed  with 
thoagua. 


Hee  holds  him  with  his  homy  fist-* 
*  There  was  a  wain/  quothe  hee, — 

*  Hold  ofie  thou  raggamonfilne  tykke,*- 
Eftsomes  his  fist  dropped  he. 


H«  Ilateneth  Uka  athrea 
Tearei  and  a  half  child. 


Hee  satte  him  downe  upon  a  stone^ 
With  mefnlle  looks  of  feare; 

And  thus  began  this  tippsjre  manner 
The  red  nosed  waggonere. 


Tba  appetita  of  tha 
tailora  whettad  l^tha 
■nan  of  oabbaga. 


ro8 


*  The  wain  is  fulie,  the  h<»ses  pulley 

Merrilye  did  we  trotte 
Alonge  the  bridge,  alonge  the  road, 

A  jolly  crewe  I  wotte:*— 
And  here  the  tailore  smotte  his  breaste^ 

He  smelte  the  cabbage  pottet 
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The  nighte  was  darice;  like  Noah's  arke, 

Our  waggone  moved  alonge; 
The  hail  poui^d  faste,  londe  roared  the  blaster 

Yet  still  we  moved  alonge; 
And  song  in  choms,  *  Cease  bud  Boros^* 

A  very  charminge  songe. 

*  Bravoe,  bravissimoe,'  I  cried. 

The  sound  was  quite  elatinge. 
But  in  -a  trice,  upon  the  ice. 

We  heard  the  horses  skaitinge. 


The  waggonera  In  talk- 
Inc  aoent  BoreM  mak- 
•th  bad  orthognphi*. 


Thdr    mlrtha    Inter- 
mpted; 


The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

It  was  a  dismide  mattere, 
To  see  the  cargoe,  one  by  one. 

Flonnderinge  in  the  wattere! 

With  rout  and  roare,  we  reached  the  shores 

And  never  a  soul  did  sinke; 
But  in  the  rivere,  gone  for  evere^ 

Swam  our  meate  and  drinke. 

At  lengthe  we  spied  a  goode  grey  goosey 

Thorough  the  mow  it  came; 
And  with  the  butte  end  of  my  whippe, 

I  haOed  it  in  Groddhis  name. 

It  staggered  as  it  had  been  drunken 

So  dexterous  was  it  hitte; 
Of  brokene  boughs  we  made  a  fire, 

Thomme  Loncheone  roasted  itte. 

*  Be  done,  thou  tipsye  waggonere. 
To  the  feaste  I  must  awaye.' — 

The  waggonere  seized  him  bye  the  coatte^ 
And  forced  him  there  to  staye^ 

B^gginge,  in  gentlemanlie  style, 
Butte  halfe  ane  hours  delaye. 


PART  SECOND. 

*  The  crimsone  sunne  was  risinge  o'ero 

The  verge  of  the  horizon; 
Upon  my  worde,  as  fair  a  sunne 

As  ever  I  clapped  eyes  onne. 


And  the 
exerdfle  themielrea  In 
the  pleaaant  art  of 
swImmlnfBb  as  doeth 
alao  their  prog;  to irltte, 
great  store  of  oolde 
roasted  beef;  Item,  ane 
beefttake  pye ;  ttem, 
vili  chop^nes  of  naqne. 
ban^ 


The  waggonere  haOeth 
ane  goose  with  ane  no- 
▼«lle  salatatione. 


The  tailore  Impatient 
to  be  gone,  bat  Is  ftnroi- 
blj  penuaded  to 
main. 


The  waggoaers*Bbowels 
jaame     towards    tbo 
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tkabl 


the  Inno- 


The  MmM  wfliBrs  ano 
artiflolal  Mllpfo,  snd 
horror  fbllowi,  the  lUM 
not  belDf  mentioned 
in  the  Bdtete  Almft- 
naoke. 


Varlove  hypetheiei  on 
the  nd^Mtt  ttam  which 
the  peaMDgen  drm^ 
wronge  conclnri<Mw, 


Ane  lov«l7«  •onnd  wto 
eth;    Ittee  elfeeta  4e- 
■oribed. 


'  Twill  bee  «ie  oanfeirteble  thii^e^' 
The  mutinoiis  orewe  'gtn  erje; 

*  Twill  be  ane  eamfortaUe  tfaioge^ 
Within  the  jtile  to  Ije; 

Ah!  execrable  wreteh,'  said  they; 
*  That  caused  the  goose  to  dief 

The  daj  was  drawing  near  itte's  dose. 
The  sunne  was  well  nighe  settinge; 

When  lo!  it  seemed  as  iff  his  face 
Was  veiled  with  fiinge-warke-nettinge. 

Somme  said  itte  was  ane  apple  tree, 

Laden  with  goodlje  fruite, 
Somme  swore  itte  was  ane  foreigne  birde^ 

Somme  said  it  was  ane  bmte; 
Alas!  it  was  ane  bumbailiffe^ 

Bidinge  in  porsuite! 

A  hue  and  cxye  sterte  uppe  behinde^ 
Whilk  smote  our  ears  like  thnnder. 

Within  the  waggone  there  was  drede, 
Astonishmente  and  wonder. 


The 


throir 


The  waggonere  ooir- 
pUmenteth  the  bnnw 
baiUflb  wHh  Mie  Men- 


One  after  one,  the  rascalls  rave, 

And  from  the  carre  did  jump; 
One  after  one,  one  after  one, 

Thej  felle  with  heavje  thnmp. 

Six  miles  ane  houre  they  offe  did  scour<\ 
Like  shippes  on  ane  stormye  ocean, 

Theire  garments  flappinge  in  the  windc, 
With  ane  shorte  uneasj  motion. 

Their  bodies  with  their  legs  did  fl  je, 
Theje  fled  with  feare  and  gljfle; 

Whje  starest  thou  soe? — with  one  goode  blow 
I  felled  the  bumbailifibt' 


PART  THIRD. 

*  I  feare  thee,  auncient  waggonere, 

I  feare  thy  hornye  fiste, 
For  itte  is  stained  with  gooses  gore. 

And  baiUiffe's  blood,  I  wist 
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I  feare  to  gette  ane  fiaticnffey 

From  thy  leathern  knuckles  brown*— 
With  that  the  tailore  strove  to  ryse, — 

The  waggonere  throsts  him  down. 

*  Thou  craven,  if  thou  movest  a  Umbe; 

rU  give  thee  cause  for  feare;' — 
And  thus  went  on  that  tipsje  man, 
The  red-billed  waggonere. 

*  The  bumbailiffe  so  beautiful 

Declared  itte  was  no  joke, 
For,  to  his  knowledge,  both  his  legs, 
And  fifteen  ribbes  were  broke. 

The  lighte  was  gone,  the  nighte  came  on, 
Ane  hundrede  lanthems  sheen 

Glimmered  upon  the  kinge's  highwaye, 
Ane  lovely  sighte,  I  ween. 

*  Is  it  he,'  quoth  one,  *  is  this  the  manne^ 

rU  laye  the  rascalle  stifPe; 
With  cruel  stroke  the  beak  he  broke 
Of  the  harmless  bumbaHiffe.* 

The  threatening  of  the  saucye  rogue^ 

No  more  I  could  abide: 
Advancing  forthe  my  good  right  legge, 

Three  paces  and  a  stride^ 
I  sent  my  lefte  foot  dexterously 

Seven  inches  through  his  side. 

Up  came  the  seconde  from  the  vanne; 

We  had  scarcely  fought  a  round, 
When  some  one  smote  me  from  behinde^ 

And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound: 

And  when  my  head  began  to  clear, 
I  heard  the  yememing  crew-* 

Quoth  one,  *  this  man  hath  penance  done^ 
And  penanoe  mox^  shall  do.' 


Ths    tailore   meeteUi 
Corponl  Pmt*. 


The  beilUfe  oomplaln* 
eth  of  ooneidcavbie  de- 
rangement of  his  anU 
nutl  eoonotnje. 


Polleemen    with  their 
lanthomes  pomie  the 


Who  flteppeth  twenty 
foot  in  imitation  of  tbo 
Admirable  Crichton. 


Complatneth  of  foal 
play,  and  falleth  down 
In  ane  trance. 


One  acteth  the  paiio 
of  Job's  comfortere. 


PART  FOUR. 

'  01  Freedom  is  a  glorious  thing!-* 
And,  tailore,  by  the  bye, 

I'd  rather  in  a  haJter  swing, 
Than  in  a  dungeon  lie. 


The  waggonere  maketh 
nne    shrewd   obaerva* 

tiOD. 
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tick- 

orth« 


The 
letb  the 
Jailor,  who 


R^olMth  In   Um  f !«• 
grmuM  of  th«  aire. 


DreadAth     Bboandhii, 
the    oorponl    of  the 


The  wagfonere  taketh 
leara  of  the  tailoR, 
to  whom  ana  miall 
accident  happeneth. 
Whereupon  n>Uoweth 
the  morale  Tery  pro- 
per to  be  had  In  mmde 
by  all  membMH  of 
tbeDUettantl  Society, 
when  they  come  over 
the  brldffe  at  theae 
hourea.  Wherefore  let 
them  take  heed  and  not 
lay  blame  where  it 
lyethnott. 


The  jailore  came  to  bring  me  foode, 

Forget  it  will  I  never, 
IIow  he  tamed  uppe  the  white  o*  his  eje. 

When  I  stuck  him  in  the  liver. 

His  thread  of  life  was  snapt;  once  more 

I  reached  the  open  streete; 
The  people  sung  out  *  Gardjloo,* 

As  I  ran  down  the  streete. 
Hethoughte  the  blessed  air  of  heaven 

Never  smelte  so  sweete. 

Once  more  upon  the  broad  highwaje^ 
I  walked  with  feare  and  drode; 

And  every  fifteen  steppes  I  tooke, 
I  turned  about  mj  heade. 

For  feare  the  corporal  of  the  guarde, 
Might  dose  behinde  me  trede! 

Behold  upon  the  western  wave 
Setteth  the  broad  bright  sunne; 

So  I  must  onward,  as  I  have 
Full  fifteen  miles  to  runne;-— 

And  should  the  bailiffes  hither  come 
To  aske  whilke  waje  I've  gone 

Tell  them  I  took  the  other  road,' 
Said  hee,  and  trotted  onne. 

The  tailor  rushed  into  the  roome, 

O'erturning  three  or  foure; 
Fractured  his  skull  against  the  wall^ 

And  worde  spake  never  more.' 


MORALE. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  foolish  men. 
The  danger  all  maj  see 

Of  those,  who  list  to  waggoneres^ 
And  keep  bad  companje. 
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OUNG  Mary  was  tbe  loveliest  Ins 
111  hII  green  Teviotdale  ; 

Her  cheek  outvied  the  budding  ri 
Her  breath  the  rosy  gale. 


OUR  LADTF8  GIRDLE. 


I 


I 
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Her  een  thej  were  twa  crystal  bowers 

Wi'  lore  and  life  within ; 
Her  bosom  seemed  a  paradise 

Each  sinner's  soul  to  win. 
And  the  bedesman  said  so  fair  a  flower 

Gould  bear  no  taint  of  sin. 

And  wooers  cam'  frae  ilka  airt 

To  win  that  ladye's  hand ; 
Some  wooed  her  for  her  beauty  rare. 

Her  gowd  but  and  her  land. 

Some  told  their  We  with  ring  and  glove, 

And  some  with  hinny  tale. 
And  some  of  valour's  deeds  could  vaunt. 

But  all  might  not  avafl. 

Some  tilted  on  the  castle  lea. 

Some  feasted  in  the  ha'. 
Some  tried  unseen  to  press  their  lore^ 

But  the  owreword  ay  was,  na. 

And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  wad  blench  th:  while, 
For  she  cared  na'  the  tale  to  hear  ^ 

And  oft  she  wad  steal  to  the  lonesome  bower 
Where  Jed's  waters  rin  clear. 

And  pour  her  vow  to  the  Ladye  of  might. 
To  stainless  vii^g^s  dear. 

• 
Her  snawy  feet  she  wad  lave  i'  the  stream. 

While  the  troutlets  around  wad  play. 
As  her  lovely  een  were  fixed  on  heaven. 

On  the  blue  that  ne'er  can  decay. 
And  often  she  langed  to  follow  her  thoughts 

To  the  bowers  of  eternal  day. 

O !  never  I  ween,  did  a  lovelier  form 

The  world  with  its  fragrance  fill ; 
But  life  is  love,  and  love  is  life. 

Sweet  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

Her  father  was  a  gallant  knight, 
Her  mother  a  laidy  of  high  degree ; 

Of  sons  they  had  five  ^ant  youths. 
Of  daughters  they  heA  only  she. 
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And  she  was  mild  as  the  finest  flower 

Whose  hloom  is  fidr  to  mw ; 
Her  cheek  was  ftnned  hy  the  mountain  win 

Her  hair  was  wet  wi'  the  dew. 
And,  saying  the  hjmn  to  our  Ladye, 

Nae  lore  the  maiden  knew. 


But  the  tale  I  tell,  so  it  befel. 

She  loved  to  stray  unseen. 
Where  the  merle  from  his  liquid  throat 

Can  melodise  the  dean.  ^ 


I 


And  it  fell  on  the  hour  when  the  ruddy  sun 

B^;an  to  sink  i'  the  sea. 
When  gloaming  flang  his  mantle  dun 

Outowre  the  faiild  and  lea  ; 


The  maiden  strayed  till  dark*ning  night 
Overspread  the  welkin  wide  ; 

Her  een  did  follow  the  chamhering  sun 
To  his  hed  i'  the  ocean  tide. 

And  she  never  wist  till  a  maid  of  heaven 
Was  standing  by  her  side. 


All  as  she  lookit  the  stranger  upon 
She  deemed  her  a  sister  dear — 

When  the  mind  is  free  from  slavish  guilt 
It  is  free  from  silly  fear. 


To  sing  of  the  maiden  of  heaven  hie, 

Suits  not  my  simple  lay ; 
But  she  smiled  on  the  lovely  maid  of  earth. 

And  thus  she  said  her  say  : 


"  Earthly  flower  of  anils'  love,  ' 

Beauteous  maiden,  hst  to  me, 
The  stainless  Virgin  from  above 

Sends  this  precious  gift  to  thee. 

Bids  thee  wear  this  girdle  free, 
Which  her  spotless  hands  have  wove  ; 
Grentle  maiden,  prize  and  prove : 

Blessed,  maiden,  shalt  thou  be*  715 
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Hapless  lore  shall  ne'er  betray. 

Maiden*  mark  the  dear  decree,  , 

Love  and  worth  shalt  thou  repay 

With  thy  sweet  virginitye.  i 

Bright  snail  ever  be  thy  blee,  I 

Ever  dondless  be  thy  day :  | 

Maiden,  I  have  said  my  say ; 

Beauteous  maiden,  this  to  thee." 


Toung  Mary  looked  up  in  wild  amaze. 

But  nothmg  she  said  ava. 
And  the  maiden  of  heaven  the  girdle  has  ta'en, 

Put  it  round  her  middle  sma'. 
Above  that  zone  whose  brightness  shone 

As  pure  as  Cheviot's  snaw. 

The  girdle  was  o'  the  sun-beam  thread. 

Spun  r  celestial  land,* 
It  oouldna  be  seen  by  mortal  een. 

Nor  felt  by  mortal  hand. 

O  lithe  and  listen  ladies  young. 

To  my  tuneless  tale  come  lend  an  ear. 

But  first  m  ask  you  question  one — 
Ladies,  this  girdle  wad  ye  wear  ? 

O  weel  I  ken  that  smirking  blush 
lliat  gives  your  roses  brighter  blaw ; 

The  tongue  tluit  sweetly  fadters,  aye. 
May  hesitate  and  whisper,  na. 

The  mind  may  say  the  promised  day 
Of  happy  love  may  slowly  come ; 

Virginitye  may  breed  to  wae. 
If  keepit  tiu  the  day  of  doom. 

The  will  may  be  the  sweets  to  prie. 
The  wily  tongue  gainsay  the  will ; 

O  life  is  love,  and  love  is  life. 
Sweet  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

The  warder  in  his  tower  of  gloom 
Had  toll'd  the  dreary  hour  of  nine. 

And  none  has  seen  young  Mary's  face 
Since  rune  the  little  hour  of  dine. 

The  e'enin'  banquet's  in  the  ha', 
710  And  none  to  fill  her  father's  wine. 
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Her  mother's  mind  was  all  wirest. 

And  erery  heart  impatience  wild ; 
Where  is  your  ladye>  bower  maidens—- 

Why  tarrieth  my  darling  child  ? 

Gae  seek  her  i'  the  wild  wood  grove. 

And  i'  the  bower  aside  the  hnn — 
All  as  she  spoke  the  door  did  ope. 

And  smilin'  cam'  the  maiden  in. 

Why  tarry  ye  sae  late,  my  Mary, 

inbe  nieht  grows  eerysome  to  see ; 
The  dew  is  damp,  and  the  wind  is  caiild, 

My  child,  it  is  not  good  for  thee. 

The  fox  is  howling  on  the  liill. 

The  howlet  is  screamin  drear ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  the  forayers  ride — 

Some  harm  may  hap  my  (lear. 

I  fear  nae  harm,  tlie  maiden  said. 

And  smiled  beiiignantlye ; 
I  have  not  injured  any  one — 

Sure  none  will  injure  me. 

O !  lovely  is  the  Angel  of  Grace 

Redeeming  souls  from  sin  ; 
But  lovelier  far  to  the  sons  of  men 

I  trow  was  that  maiden. 

The  seasons  cam'  and  the  seasons  went, 

O  silent  time  could  fleetly  flee ; 
The  clouds  raise  up  and  the  rain  down  fell. 

And  rivers  ran  to  the  roaring  sea. 

The  seasons  cam'  and  the  seasons  went, 

The  grass  could  arow  and  fade , 
The  birdies  sang  and  the  wild  wood  ran^, 

And  lovelier  still  was  the  maid 

And  her  fame  went  far  and  lier  fame  went  wide, 

And  it  spread  owre  all  Scotland : 
While  lord  and  knight  and  baroo  bo;J 

Did  seek  that  ladye*s  hand. 

And  there  was  tilting  on  the  green 

And  dancing  in  the  lia\ 
And  an  to  gain  the  maiden*s  love. 

But  the  owerword  still  was»  na. 
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The  DofoglaaB  cam'  fne  Liddisdaic» 
Wr  the  joong  laird  o*  Buodeucii ; 

And  there  were  Kem  and  GodLbana  baith^ 
An  knighta  of  hoDOfar  true. 

Johnatooe  and  liuwell  alao  cam 

Their  wooing  skill  to  prove. 
And  young  Oianatouny  of  CraiUng»  too^ 

But  he  nevor  told  his  love. 

Among  lihe  rest  firae  southron  land 

There  cam  a  knight  of  fame ; 
He  also  sought  the  ladye's  ear 

To  tell  hia  tale  of  flame. 


But  his  waa  the  love  o'  the  gude  green  lands. 

But  and  the  gowd  sae  free — 
And  his  was  the  love  o'  the  gaudy  glare 

Which  hut  delights  the  e*e. 

And  his  was  the  lore  o'  the  faultless  form — 

The  rose  and  lillye  dye— 
And  he  has  sought  the  maiden's  side 
artful  tale  to  try. 
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He  try'd  at  mom,  he  try'd  at  e'en. 

The  maiden's  heart  to  move ; 
But  when  he  told  his  artful  tale. 

Her  answer  was  na  love. 

But  sae  it  fell  on  a  bonny  summer  night 

As  the  lifljht  hc^oud  to  lower. 
The  maid  did  walk  in  her  green  mantle 

Alane  by  the  lanely  bower. 

The  star  o'  love  frae  'boon  the  hill 

Did  glitter  on  the  stream. 
And  musing  was  young  Mary's  mind. 

Celestial  was  her  theme — 
And  never  wist  she  till  the  southron  knight 

Did  break  the  waking  dream. 

Now  give  me  love,  thou  proud  maiden* 

Gi'e  love  for  lore  again ; 
Unoourteous  was  the  southron  knight. 

The  ladye  all  disdain. 

O !  darksome  was  the  lonely  bower. 

And  tender  was  her  fame — 
And  he  has  tried  to  force  the  nmui 

To  do  the  deed  o'  shame. 
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She  conlduA  bow  the  ann  o*  strength, — 

O,  gin  her  heart  was  sairl 
But  Uttle  wist  he  o*  the  girdle  o*  hearen 

That  keepit  her  Tirtue  fair. 

There's  nane  that  wears  our  ladje's  belt 

May  yield  to  guilty  lore  ; 
And  he  that  tries  ungentle  skaith 

Himsel*  the  skaith  shall  prove. 

lliere  was  a  say,  I  hare  heard  it  said. 

Though  I  scarce  believed  it  true. 
That  the  southron  knight  from  that  day  forth 

No  love  of  ladye  knew. 

There  was  a  say,  I  have  heard  it  said. 

Though  I  gave  no  ear  the  while. 
That  from  that  day  no  am'rous  maid 

Upon  his  love  wad  smile. 

The  seasons  cam',  the  seasons  went 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade ; 
The  spring  could  see  the  floVrets  flush 

And  autumn  see  them  fade : 
But  Time  might  come,  or  Time  might  go. 

And  lovelier  still  was  the  maid. 

'Tis  fair  to  see  the  king  of  day 

Frae  the  burnished  ocean  springing — 
'Twas  fairer  to  see  the  maid  walk  forSi, 

And  the  little  birds  a  singing. 

The  matins  were  meet  and  the  vespers  sweet 

In  Jedworth's  holy  fane  ; 
But  far  more  sweet  i'  the  ear  o'  heaven 

The  maiden's  simple  strain. 

And  evermore  in  hall  or  bowei 

Were  gallants  not  a  few — 
And  vows  they  vowed,  some  fidse  I  wis. 

And  some  I  ween  were  true ; 
And  aye  the  ansels  wad  listen  and  look 

As  through  the  lift  they  flew. 

O  some  cam*  east,  and  some  cam'  west* 

And  some  cam'  mony  mile  to  see — 
O  she  was  joy  to  every  heart, 

O  she  was  light  to  every  e'e* 
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There  was  young  Baodench  fne  Branksome  ha,* 

And  Douglass  frae  liddesdale. 
The  young  Cranstoun  frae  Crailing  tower. 

But  he  never  told  his  tale. 

O  his  was  the  love  of  kind  esteem — 
Of  kind  esteem  from  friendship  sprung ; 

O  his  was  the  love  o'  the  constant  heart. 
Which  sits  far  deeper  than  the  tongue. 

Thoueh  narrow  was  fair  Crailing's  land. 

And  little  wealth  could  he  display. 
But  a  trusty  heart  and  a  ready  hand — 

Ready  alike  for  friend  and  fae. 

O  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  keenest  sword. 
And  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  lealest  love; 

And  he  was  the  lord  o'  the  feeling  heart 
That  helpless  misery  aye  could  move ; 

But  rue  the  hour  would  pride  and  power 
The  might  of  Cranstoun's  arm  to  prove. 

Why  does  Lord  Cranstoun  thoughtMly  stray 

In  Cnuling^s  flushing  vale  7 
O  he  is  in  love  with  a  fail  maiden. 

And  he  winna  tell  his  tule. 


O  some  wad  ride  at  Valour's  ring, 
Some  danced  in  Beauty's  ha' — 

And  some  to  Beauty  told  their  tale. 
But  the  owerwora  still  was,  na. 

But  it  sae  fell  out  in  a  sweet  evening, 

She  sought  the  hower  alane. 
And  young  Cranstoun  has  followed  her 

In  love's  delicious  pain ; 
And  he  faultered  forth  revealings  soft. 

And  the  maiden  hlushed  again. 

My  wealth  is  sma,  quo'  the  young  Cranstoun, 

It  canna  please  the  e'e ; 
But  the  heart  of  love,  and  the  hand  of  weir 

I  gi'e  them  haith  to  thee. 
And  the  maiden  smOed  with  a  kindly  smile,—- 
720  •      Thy  lore  is  all  to  me. 
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He  pledged  to  her  his  eu-liest  lore, 
'    Sae  tender  and  sae  true ! 
And  she  gave  him  her  nuuden  Uss 
To  se^ihe  wlemn  vow. 

lliree  little  weeks  they  cam'  uid  went ; 

O  meny  was  the  morning  tide, 
When  a  proud  array  to  Jethrorth  gray, 

Through  autumn  dewa  could  ride. 
And  a  ladv  hright  waa  led  by  her  knight. 

To  the  holy  altar's  side. 
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STEEL-clad  knight  stooa  ot  the  gate, 
And  loud  he  knocked  and  long, 

Till  out  from  the  chancel  came  a  frere, 
For  it  was  even-aong. 
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To  an  alder-tree  his  steed  was  tied. 
And  the  live  wind  from  the  west 

Stirred  the  hlue  scarf  on  his  helmet  side. 
And  the  raven  plumes  of  his  crest. 

**  Whj  knockest  thou  here  T — No  hostel  this. 

And  we  have  our  mass  to  saj ; 
Knowest  thou  that  rises  our  evening  prajer. 

When  lours  the  twilight  grey  7 


**  But  if  thou  retumest  at  morning  tide. 

Whatever  be  thy  behest—" 
"  Nay/'  said  the  stranger  hastily, 

"  Delay  not  my  request : 

For  I  have  come  from  foreign  lands. 

And  seen  the  sun  of  June 
Set  over  the  Holy  Jerusalem ; 

And  its  towers  beneath  the  moon ; 

And  I  have  battled  for  the  Cross, 

'Tis  the  symbol  on  my  mail ;— - 
But  why  with  faltering  words  should  I 

Prolong  a  needless  tale. 

And  I  have  stood  by  the  sepulchre. 

Where  our  good  Lord  was  laid ; 
And  drank  of  Siloa's  brook  that  flows 

In  the  cool  of  its  own  palm  shade. 

The  Ladye  Ellinore — ^woe  to  me. 
Brought  the  words  that  tale  which  told. 

Was  yesternight,  by  the  red-torch  light. 
Left  alone  in  your  vaults  so  cold. 

'Tis  said,  last  night,  by  the  red-torch  light. 

That  a  burial  here  hath  been ; 
Now  I  pr'ythee  show  me  her  grave  who  stood 

My  heart  and  heaven  between. 

Alas !  alas !  that  a  cold,  dark  vault 

Her  dwelling  place  should  be^ 
Who,  sinffing,  sate  in  the  bright  sunshine 

When  I  went  o'er  the  sea  1— 

*Tis  nay,  sir  knight ;  but  at  matin  prime 

If  thou  tum'st  thy  steed  again. 
And  knock'st  at  the  porch  of  St.  John's  chapelle^ 

Thou  shalt  not  knock  in  vain."  ^^S 
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Then  anger  flashed  o'er  that  stranger^s  brcm 
Like  stonn-eloads  o'er  the  sky ; 

Andy  stampins;,  he  struck  his  gaontlet  glove 
On  the  falchion  by  his  thigh. 

**  Now,  by  our  Ladye's  holy  name. 

And  by  the  good  St.  John, 
I  must  gaze  on  the  features  of  the  dead. 

Though  I  hew  my  path  through  stone. 
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The  frere  hath  lighted  his  waxen  taper. 

And  turned  the  grating  key. 
And  down  winding  steps,  through  gloomy  aisles. 

The  damp,  dull  way  showed  he. 

And  ever  he  stood,  and  crossed  himself. 
As  the  night  winds  smote  his  ear ; 

For  the  very  carren  imageries 

Spake  nought  but  of  death  and  fear. 

And  sable  'scutcheons  flapped  on  high, 
'Mid  that  grim  and  ghastly  shade ; 

And  coffins  were  ranged  on  their  tressels  round. 
And  banners  lowly  laid. 

At  length  therinnermost  aisle  they  gained. 

Last  home  of  a  house  of  fame  ; 
And  the  knight,  looking  up  with  a  steadfast  eye, 
Read  the  legend  around  the  name. 

**  Yes,  here,  good  frere — ^now,  haste  thee,  ope,"- 

The  holy  man  turned  the  key, 
And,  ere  he  had  an  Ave  said. 

The  knight  was  on  his  knee. 

He  lifted  the  lawn  from  her  waxen  face, 

And  put  back  the  satin  soft ; 
Fled  from  her  cheek  was  the  glowing  grace. 

That  had  thrilled  his  heart  so  soft. 

O,  Ellinore  I  I  little  dreamed. 

When  I  sped  me  o'er  the  sea. 
That  our  meeting  next,  when  I  returned. 

In  a  chamel  yault  should  be  I 

O,  I  liaye  met  thee  on  the  waves, 

On  the  field  have  braved  thee.  Death  I 
fiut  never  before  sank  my  heart  so  low 
yg^  Thy  withering  scowl  beneath  I 
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How  different  was  the  time,  alas ! 

When,  in  the  bright  noon  ef  love, 
I  tiysted  with  thee  in  the  stag  coppice* 

In  the  centre  of  the  grove. 

How  different  was  the  time,  alas ! 

When  the  gay  gold  ring  I^^e, 
And  smiling  thou  said'st, — *  When  thou'rt  far  away 

I  will  bear  it  to  my  graye ! " 

The  knight  turned  back  the  satin  fold. 

Where  her  hand  lay  by  her  side. 
And  there,  on  her  slender  finger  cold. 

He  the  token  ring  espied. 

"  Now  know  I  thou  wert  true  to  me, — 

Oh !  false  thou  couldst  not  prove  I 
Vain  was  the  hate  that  strove  to  mate 

Thy  heart  with  a  stranger  love.'' 

And  then  he  kissed  her  clay-cold  cheek. 

And  then  he  kissed  his  sword ; — 
**  By  this,"  he  said,  **  sweet,  injured  maid, 

lliy  doom  shall  be  deplored. 

And  dearly  some  shall  make  remead. 

And  darkly  some  shall  pay, 
Forjrriefs  that  broke  thy  faithful  heart 

Wnen  I  was  far  away  I" — 

/*  Nay  ! — dost  thou  talk  of  vengeance  now," 
Quoth  the  frere,  ''  on  thy  bended  knee  ?  " — 

The  knight  looked  wildly  up  in  his  eyes. 
But  never  a  word  spake  he. 


**  Now  rise,  now  rise,  sir  knight ! "  he  cried, 

"  Mary  Mother  calm  thy  mind ; 
'Twas  the  will  of  Heaven  that  she  should  die. 

To  its  fiat  be  thou  resigned. 

Uprose  the  knight  then  firom  his  knee. 

In  that  darksome  aisle  and  drear ; 
No  word  he  said,  but,  with  hasty  glove. 

Brushed  away  one  starting  tear. 

Then,  as  he  donned  his  helm,  he  plucked 

The  silken  scarf  from  its  crest. 
And  upraised  it  first  to  his  meeting  lip, — 

Then  hid  it  within  his  breast. 
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Hie  ooffin-lid  was  closed;  the  f^ere 

Went  on  with  his  taper  wan  ; 
Behind  him  strode  the  Dlaek-mailed  knight, 

A  melancholy  man. 

And  ever  the  frere,  as  he  onwards  bent 
From  that  darksome  place  of  dread. 

Where  the  coffined  day  of  that  ladye  lay. 
Did  backwards  torn  his  head. 

"  Say,  holy  frere,  can  the  waves  of  fear 

O  er  thy  calm  pore  spirit  flow  T 
Or  is  it  the  cold,  through  these  vaults  of  mould. 

That  makes  thee  tremble  so  V* 

Then  strode  he  forth  ;-'the  firere  he  closed 

The  gate  behind  the  knight ; 
Dim  lay  the  doods,  like  giant  shrouds, 

Orer  the  red  star-lig^t 

And  ever,  with  a  low  moaning  sound. 
Swept  the  gust  'mid  the  wud-wood  trees ; 

Calm,  m  slumber  bound,  lay  all  around. 
Save  the  waters'  fall  and  the  breese. 

The  frere  put  his  taper  out,  and  looked 

His  high,  barred  lattice  fro ; 
And  he  saw  'mid  the  dusk,  the  mounted  kn]§^t 

Down  the  winding  valley  go. 

'Twas  the  break  of  dawn ;  on  the  dewy  lawn 

Shone  in  glory  the  purpliuff  day ; 
The  lark  on  high  sang  down  from  the  sky. 

The  thrush  m>m  the  hawthorn  spray : 

On  the  lakelet  blue  the  water-ooot 
Oared  forth  with  her  sable  youngs — 

While  from  its  edge,  'mid  the  bonfering  sedge, 
The  fisher  hem  upsprung. 

Where  hurries  so  fast  the  henchman  now  ? 

His  steed  seems  frothed  with  spray ; 
To  the  abbey  of  St.  John,  'mid  the  dawning  lone 

He  speeds  hb  onward  way. 

'*  Awake  I"  he  cries,  as  loudly  he  knocks, 

"Ho  I  arise,  and  haste  with  me ; 
For  on  dying  bed  is  lowly  laid 

The  Ix>rd  of  Auchandrie." 
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Thn  forih  ootspake  the  abbot  grey. 

From  his  couch  as  he  arose^-*- 
''  A]ack !  thou  bring' St  us  tidings  of  HI, 

For  thy  lord  he  was  of  those 

Who  gifted  our  ehnrch  with  goodiy  lands. 

Ana  his  sword  hath  ever  l^en 
In  cause  of  the  hoi  j  rood,  and  in  ours. 

At  the  call,  nnsheath^  and  keen. 

Then  ftsten  thy  steed  in  our  porter*s  keep ; 

And  o«r  brother  will  straight  repair. 
As  the  fidcon  follows  the  littk  bnrd 

That  flies  from  the  fowler's  snare." 

Bright  shone  the  sun ;  the  mounted  monk 
Bode  along  through  the  woodlands  gay ; 

Upon  his  bosom  ky  the  book, 
Under  his  doak  of  grey. 

Before  him,  in  the  pleasant  prime, 

The  osiered  river  flowed ; 
From  wild  flowers  by  the  pathway  side. 

The  gallant  heaih-oock  croweci. 

Glistened  the  dews  on  the  heather-bells ; 

And  ever  as  the  wind  swept  by, 
From  blossoming  broom  floated  odours  rich 

As  from  gardens  of  Araby. 

And  now  he  wandered  by  beechen  groves. 
Now  by  daisied  pastures  green ; 

And  now,  from  the  winding  mountain-road, 
The  Lothians  rich  were  seen. 

Now  by  coppice  and  com  he  urged  his  steed ; 

Now  by  dingle  wild,  and  bjr  aell. 
Where,  down  the  ledges  of  nfled  rock. 

The  living  waters  well ; 

Till  he  came  to  a  clomp  of  oak-trees  hoar. 

Half  over  the  wild  road  hung, 
When  up  at  once  to  his  bridle  rein 

The  arm  of  a  warrior  sprung : 

With  sudden  jerk  the  startled  steed 
Swerved  aside  with  brbtling  mane ; — 

"  Now  halt,  thee,  ftece  I  and  rest  thee  here 
Till  I  hither  i«tum  again* 
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«'  I  know  thine  eirandp^-dismoant ! 

That  errand  for  thee  I'll  do  ; 
But,  if  thou  stirrest  till  I  return. 

Such  rashness  thou  shalt  me  I 

Then  doff  to  me  thy  mantle  grejr, 

And  eke  thy  hood  of  black. 
And  rest  thee  amid  these  brae!  ens  green 

To  the  left,  till  I  come  ba  ;k. 


!  ** 
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O,  bethink  thee,  knight,"  the  good  fiere  said, 
'*  I  should  kneel  by  his  couch  and  pray  ; 
How  awful  it  is  for  the  soul  of  man 
Unannealed  to  pass  away  I 

How  awful  it  is,  with  sins  onshriTed, 

To  pass  from  lihe  bed  of  pain ; — 
Lord  Auchandrie  may  a  dead  man  be 

Ere  thou  oom'st  hither  again." 

He  must  needs  obey, — he  durst  not  say  nay. 

That  monk,  to  the  warrior  stem ; 
His  corslet  unlaced,  and  his  helm  unbraced, 

Down  rattled  amid  the  iem : 

And  he  hath  mounted  the  frere's  good  steed. 

Clad  in  mantle  and  cowl  rides  he, 
Till  before  his  eyes,  *gins  straight  arise 

The  turrets  of  Au<mandrie. 

**  Now  speed  thee  I"  cried  the  porter  then. 

As  the  portals  wide  he  ihrew ; 
"  Now  speed  thee  I"  cried  the  warders  mailed. 

The  courts  as  he  passed  through. 

*'  Now  speed  thee!"  cried  the  seneschal. 

As  he  showed  the  way  before, 
"  For  much  I  fear,  most  holy  fi^re, 

The  struck  will  soon  be  o*er." 

Then  passed  he  from  the  chamber  forth. 

Ana  in  silence  from  the  gate, 
And  away  to  the  east,  through  the  mountain  pass. 

On  his  steed  he  journeyed  straight. 

Unfolded  were  the  chamber  doors, — 
And  there  the  great  lord  lay ; 

rattling  breath  spoke  of  coming  death. 
And  life's  sands  ebbing  away. 
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Bat  when  the  mantled  monk  he  saw. 
On  his  arm  he  strove  to  rise ; 

And  the  light  that  now  was  waning  ^t» 
Came  back  to  his  sunken  eyes. 


"  Welcome  I  hofy  fiither/'  he  said. 

In  accents  low  and  weak, — 
**  1  would  pour  mj  sins  in  thy  pitying  ear. 

And  absolution  seek ; 

For  I  have  been  a  sinftil  man, 

And  repent  me  of  my  sin  ; 
Yet,  aa  pass  the  hopes  of  life  away. 

The  tears  of  death  begin* 

But  chiefly  would  I  tell  to  thee 

My  crime  of  the  blackest  dye. 
Which  a  sea  of  tears  might  scarce  wash  out. 

Though  I  could  weep  it  diy, 

*'  A  gentle  ladye  my  kinsman  loved. 

And,  before  he  crossed  the  sea 
To  combat  a&r  with  the  Saracen, 

He  trust  reposed  in  me. 

That  knight  he  was  only  rich  in  heart. 

But  I  was  rich  in  pelf, — 
80,  metead  of  nursing  her  love  for  him, 

I  wooed  it  for  myself." 

Upstarted  the  frere. — **  Ah  I  holy  man. 

Yet  the  worst  I  have  not  told ; 
In  me,  thoush  sprung  from  noblest  blood, 

A  perjured  wretch  oehold  I 

My  suit  that  loftv  ladye  spumed ; 

More  distant  she  looked  and  cold  ; 
And  for  my  loye  no  love  return' d, 

Though  I  wooed  her  with  gifb  and  gold ; 

And  for  my  love  no  lore  retum'd. 

Although,  with  hellish  sleight. 
We  forged  a  cartel,  whose  purport  showed 

That  Sir  Edmund  had  fallen  in  fight." 

Uprose  the  frere, — '*  Nay,  sit  thee  down,-— 

Not  mine  was  the  guilt  alone ; 
Father  Francis  was  the  clerke  thereof. 

In  your  own  house  of  St,  John. 
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To  the  fidr  EUinofe  that  acroll  he  hore, 

Then  she  folded  her  hinds  and  sighed. 
And  said,  '*  ffinee  true  he  has  died  to  me, 

I  wiU  be  no  other's  bride  r 

Still  wooed  I  her  in  her  mourning  weeds. 

Till  she  showed  a  poniard  bare» 
And  TOwed,  if  again  I  vexed  her  heart. 

Her  hand  should  plunge  it  there. 

Day  after  dav,  raj  after  rej. 

She  waned  like  an  autumn  sun. 
When  droop  the  flowers  *mid  the  jellow  bowers. 

And  the  waters  wailing  run : 

Day  after  daj,  like  a  broken  rose-bud. 

She  withered  and  ahe  waned* 
Till  of  h^  beauty  and  wonted  bloom 

But  feeble  traoe  remained. 

Tet  seemed  she  Eke  some  aaintlj  form. 

Too  pure  for  the  gazer's  eye. 
Melting  away  from  our  earthly  day. 

To  her  element,  the  sky. 

She  died, — and  then  I  felt  remorse, — 

But  how  could  I  atone  f —  . 

And  I  trembled  when  by  her  breathless  cense 

In  silence  I  stood  alone  1  , 

And  when  I  saw  my  victim  lie 

Within  her  swathing  shroud, 
The  weight  of  my  wounded  oonscienoe  hung 

Upon  me  like  adond. 

There  was  no  light, — and  all  was  night. 

And  storm  and  darkness  drear ; — 
By  day  'twas  joyless,  and  my  sleep 

Was  haunted  by  forms  of  fear! 

And  often  I  of  my  kjnsman  dreamt. 

Of  his  sorrow  and  rengeance  dire. 
Till  yesternight  he  crossed  my  path 

lake  a  demon  in  his  ire. 

I  had  not  heard  of  his  home  return ; 

like  a  spectre  there  he  stood, 
Down  sank  I,  and  his  falchion  drank 

My  feyered,  ferfUt  bk>od. 
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O  !  mnt  remission  for  my  siii8» 

A  numbled  man  I  die — ** 
Ere  yet  the  words  were  out  the  monk 

Beheld  his  glaadng  eye ; 

And,  risine  away  firom  the  ooneh*  he  said, — 

**  May  Heaven  forgive  my  tow, — " 
Deep  horrors  thrilled  through  his  yielding  frame, 

And  he  smote  his  throbbing  brow. 

Then  down  he  passed  through  scraggy  dean» 

Overhung  with  aspens  Rrey^ 
Until  he  came  to  the  brackens  green 

Wherein  Father  Frands  lay. 

**  Ho,  frere,  arise !  thy  cloak  and  cowl 

Have  done  their  office  meet/' — 
Father  Francis  arose  from  his  lurking  place. 

And  stood  at  the  warrior's  feet. 

''Now  tell  me,'*  auoth  Sr  Edmund  fierce, 

"  For  thou  art  learned  in  lore« 
What  the  meaning  of  this  riddle  is, 

That  a  bird  unto  me  bore : 

**  A  lady  in  her  chamber  sate. 

Her  true  knight  he  was  abroad, 
Fiffhting  the  biStles  of  his  ftith 

Under  the  Cross  of  Gk)d. 

A  false  lord,  and  a  falser  frere, 

They  tried  to  o'ercome  her  faith. 
They  iorged, — ah  I  wherefore  dost  thou  fear  T 

Base  caitiff  take  thy  death  P' 

The  knight  he  struck  him  to  the  heart,<— 

Through  the  branches,  with  a  crash, 
Down  went  the  corse,  and  in  the  wave 

Sank  with  a  sullen  dash. 

"  Thus  perish  all  who  would  enthrall 

The  innocent  and  the  true ; 
Yet  on  head  of  mine  no  more  shall  shine 

The  sun  from  his  path  of  blue ! 

No  more  on  me  shall  pleasure  smile, 

A  heartless,  hopeless  man  ; — 
The  tempest  clouds  of  misery 

Have  darkened  for  aye  my  span.  731 
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Faiewell,  fmreirell,  m^  native  land  1 
Hill,  Taller,  wood,  and  stnth  ;~— 

And  thou,  who  held  my  heart's  « 
And  ye,  who  crossed  inj  path  I 

Blow,  blow,  y«  winds  I  in  tarj  blow. 
And  waft  us  from  the  shore, — 

Rise,  rise,  re  billows  1  and  bear  ns  along 
Who  hither  letuni  no  more  I" 
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Of  [he  Slont  Itnll,  onlji  tbi   pMeilii^  oun  jan  oi 


nOROR   TO    KILL   jl 


1  i  want  ye, 
?  Said  Sir  Delaval's  warder  b 
Wliat  lack  ye,  what  Isck  ye,  thou  jolly  friarf 

— Saith — Open  the  portal,  knave ! 
Wearie  leagues  three  from  tlie  Priorie 
I've  come  noce  the  niubatli  smil'dwi  theEW. 
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Now  nay  I  now  nay !  thou  holj  friar, 

I  mij  not  let  je  in ; 

Sir  Delaind's  mood  is  not  for  the  rood. 

And  he  cares  not  to  shrire  his  sin ; 

And  shonld  he  retnm  with  his  hoimd  and  ham. 

He  will  gar  thy  holiness  rin. 


For  Christ  his  sake !  now  say  not  nay. 

But  <n>en  the  portal  to  me ; 

And  I  will  donne  a  rich  heniaon 

For  thy  gentlesse  and  oonrtesie ; 

By  mass  and  hy  rood !  if  this  boon  is  withstood 

Tnou  shalt  pensh  by  sorcerie. 


Then  onicklie  the  portal  was  open'd  wide. 

Sir  Deiaval's  haU  was  made  free, 

And  the  table  was  spread  for  the  Mar  with  speed. 

And  he  feasted  right  plentifrillie. 

Did  a  friar  wicht  ever  laek  of  midit 

When  he  tooken  clieq>  hosfeelrieT 
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And  the  friar  he  ate,  and  the  friar  he  drank. 

Till  the  cellarman  wondered  frdl  sore. 

And  he  wish'd  him  at  home  at  St.  Oswin's  tomb, 

With  his  relicks  and  missal  lore  : 

But  the  friar  did  eat  of  the  Tenison  meat. 

And  the  friar  he  drunk  the  more ! 


Now  this  day  was  a  day  of  wassail  kept. 
Sir  Delaval's  birth  day,  I  ween. 
And  many  a  knight  and  ladye  bright. 
In  Sir  Delaval's  castle  was  seen  ; 
But  since  the  sun  on  the  blue  sea  shone. 
They'd  hunted  the  woods  so  green. 


And  rich  and  rare  was  the  feast  prepar'd 

For  the  knishts  and  ladyes  gay ; 

And  the  fiem  and  the  flood  both  yielded  their  brood. 

To  grace  the  festal  day : 

And  the  wines  from  Spain  which  long  had  lain 

And  spices  from  &r  Cathay. 
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But  first  and  fairest  of  all  the  feast. 

By  Sir  Delaval  priz'd  most  dear» 

A  fat  boar  roasted  in  seemly  guise. 

To  gprace  his  lordly  cheer : 

The  reek  from  the  fire  sore  hunger'd  the  friar. 

In  spite  of  refecting  gear. 


And  thus  thought  the  friar  as  he  saie^ 

This  Boar  is  right  savonrie  I 

I  wot  'tis  no  sin  its  hede  to  win 

If  I  mote  right  cunningUe  ; 

This  godless  knight  is  a  church-hating  wicht, 

To  filch  him,  no  knaTerie. 


With' that  he  took  his  leathern  poke, 

And  whetted  his  knife  so  sheen. 

And  he  patiently  sat  at  the  kitchen  gprate 

Till  no  Tilleins  were  thither  seen ; 

Then  with  meikle  drede  cut  off  the  boar's  hede. 

As  tho'  it  never  had  been. 


Then  the  friar  he  nimbly  footed  the  sward, 
And  bent  him  to  holy  pile ; 
For  once  within  its  sacred  shrine. 
He'd  lauffh  and  joke  at  lus  guile ; 
But  hie  Uiee  fast  with  thy  utmost  haste. 
For  thy  gate  is  many  a  znile. 


Now  Christ  ye  save  I  when  the  yilleins  saw. 

The  boar  without  his  hede, 

ThcrjT  wist  and  grie  that  witcherie 

Had  done  the  fearsome  deed : 

In  sore  distraught  the  friar  they  sought. 

To  help  them  in  their  need. 


They  sought  and  sought,  and  long  they  sought* 

No  friar,  no  hede,  could  find. 

For  fnar  and  hede,  far  o'er  the  meade. 

Were  scudding  it  like  the  wind  : 

But  haste,  but  haste  1  thou  jolly  friar. 

Where  bolt  and  bar  will  bind. 
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The  Ban  was  high  in  his  jomreT's  flight, 

.And  homeward  the  fisher  boat  rowed. 

When  the  deep  soonding  horn  told  Sir  DelaTal's 

With  his  knignts  and  ladjes  proud : 

The  bagpipes  did  sound,  and  the  jest  went  round, 

And  revehie  meriie  and  loud. 


Bat  meikle,  bat  meikle  was  the  rage. 

Of  the  host  and  the  companie. 

When  the  tale  was  told  of  the  deed  so  bold. 

Which  was  hud  to  witcherie  ; 

And  how  in  distraught,  the  monk  they  sought. 

The  monk  of  the  Friorie. 


Now  righdie  I  trow.  Sir  Delaval  knew,  * 

When  told  of  the  fHar  knave. 

By  my  knifffathood  I  tow  he  shall  dearly  rue, 

Tlds  trick  he  thought  so  brave : 

And  away  flew  the  Knight  like  an  eagle's  flight, 

O'er  the  sands  of  the  northern  wave. 


And  fast  and  fast  Sir  Delaval  rode 

Till  the  Priorie  gate  was  in  view, 

And  the  knight  was  aware  of  a  friar  tall. 

With  a  look  both  tired  and  grue. 

Who  with  rapid  span  o'er  the  green-sward  ran. 

The  wrath  or  the  knight  to  eschew. 


But  stay  1  but  stay  I  thou  friar  knave, 
But  stay  and  shew  to  me. 
What  thou  hast  in  that  leathern  poke, 
Whidi  thou  mayest  carry  so  hie  f — 
Now,  Christ  ye  save !  said  the  friar  knave^ 
Fire-wood  for  the  Priorie.  . 
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Thou  liestl  thou  liest !  thou  knavish  priest. 

Thou  liest  unto  me ! — 

The  knight  he  took  the  leathern  poke, 

And  his  boar's  hede  did  espie. 

And  still  the  reek  from  the  scorched  cheek. 

Did  seem  right  savourie. 
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Gods'wot !  but  had  ye  seen  the  friar. 
With  his  skin  of  livfd  hue» 
When  the  kniffht  drew  out  the  reeking  snont. 
And  flourished  his  hunting  thew ; 
Gramerde,  ^merde !  Sir  Knu;ht  on  me. 
As  the  Virgin  will  mercy  shew  r ' 


But  the  knight  he  hanged  the  friar  about. 

And  beat  his  hide  full  sore ; 

And  he  beat  him  as  he  rolled  on  the  sward. 

Till  the  friar  did  loudly  roar : 

No  mote  he  spare  the  friar  maire. 

Than  Mahound  on  eastern  shore. 


Nowtake  ye  that  ye  dog  of  a  monk ! 

Now  take  ye  that  from  me ; — 

And  away  rode  the  knight,  in  great  delight. 

At  his  feat  of  flagellrie : 

And  the  sands  did  resound  to  his  war-steed*8  bound, 

As  he  rode  near  the  margined  sea. 


But  who's  that  hies  from  the  Priorie  gate, 

With  a  cross  so  holie  and  tall. 

And  of  monks  a  crowd  all  yelping  loud. 

At  what  might  the  friar  befall. 

For  they  saw  the  deed  from  the  Priorie  hede, 

And  heard  him  piteous  call  f 


The  friar  he  lay  in  sore  distraught, 

All  writhine  in  grim  dismay, 

Each  lashed  wound  spread  blood  on  the  ground. 

And  tiuffed  the  daisy  gay : 

Woe  fall  the  deede  I  and  there  lay  the  hede. 

Both  reeking  as  wdl  might  tliey. 


No  word  he  spake,  no  cry  could  make 
When  the  prior  came  breathless  nigh  ; 
But  the  tears  yran  from  the  holy  man, 
As  he  heav^  many  a  sigh  : 
Then  the  prior  was  rede  of  the  sayourie  hede, 
That  near  the  monk  did  tie. 
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llien  thej  bore  the  moak  to  the  rriorie  gate. 

In  dolorous  step  and  alow ; 

They  rengeance  vowed,  m  curses  loud. 

On  the  horseman  wicht  I  troW ; 

The  weUdn  rang  with  their  jainineihigs  Uuig. 

As  they  came  the  Priorie  to. 


A  leech  of  skill,  with  meikle  care, 

And  herbs  and  eonjurie. 

Soon  nve  the  monk  his  wonted  spunk, 

For  his  quippes  and  knaverie ; 

When  he  told  how  the  knight.  Sir  Delitrd  bight. 

Had  done  the  batterie. 


But  woe  for  this  knight  of  high  degree,  * 

And  greet  as  well  he  may ! 

For  the  friar  I  wot  he  battered  and  bruised 

Took  ill,  as  the  churchmen  say, 

And  is  surely  deade  withouten  remede, 

Witliin  year  and  eke  a  day. 


Farewell  to  youre  lands.  Sir  Dektid  bold. 

Farewell  to  youre  ciistles  three. 

They're  gone  from  thy  heir,  tho'  grievest  thou  sair. 

They're  gone  to  the  Priorie ;  | 

And  thou  must  thole  a  woollen  stole,  ! 

And  lack  thy  liberde. 


Three  long  long  years  hi  dolMiIl  guise. 

In  Tynemouth  Abbey  pray. 

And  many  a  mass  to  heavenward  pass 

For  the  friar  that  thou  didst  slay ; 

Thou  mayest  look  o'er  the  sea,  and  wish  to  be  free. 

But  the  prior  6f  l^nemouth  sayeth  ttajk. 


When  thou  hast  speilt  three  long  long  years 
To  the  holy  land  thou  must  hie. 
Thy  falchion  wield  on  the  battle  field, 
*  Gainst  the  Paynim  chivalrie ; 
Three  crescents  bright,  must  thou  win  in  fight, 
738  Ere  thou  winn'st  thy  deai  «x>untrie. 


And  on  the  spot  when  the  ruthless  deed 

Ystained  the  meadow  greene. 

All  fiur  to  see  in  masonrie. 

As  tall  as  anie  oaken  treene. 

Thou  must  set  a  stone*  with  a  legend  thereott» 

That  a  murder  there  had  heen. 


The  masses  most  grieved  Sir  Delaval  sore, 
But  pray  he  must  and  maj. 
He  thummelled  his  bead,  and  beat  his  head 
Through  the  night  and  through  the  day, 
Till  the  three  years  o'er  he  leapt  to  the  shore, 
And  cried — ^To  the  battle  away  I 


He  doffed  his  stole  of  woollen  coarse, 

And  donned  in  knightly  pride 

His  blade  and  cuirass,  and  said  no  more  mass. 

While  he  crossed  the  billowr  tide : 

No  candle !  no  rood !  but  the  fighting  mood 

Was  the  mood  of  the  border  side. 


Soon,  soon,  midst  the  foes  of  the  holy  land, 

Where  the  lances  thickly  grew. 

Was  Sir  Delaval  seen,  with  his  brand  so  keen 

On  his  steed  so  strong  and  true ; 

The  Pagans  they  fell,  and  passed  to  hell. 

And  he  many  a  Saracen  slew. 


Galiantlv  rode  sir  Delaval  on. 

Where  lethal  wounds  were  given, 

And  the  onsets  brave,  like  a  sweeping  wave, 

RoU'd  the  warriors  of  Christ  to  heaven : 

But  for  each  holy  knight  yslaine  in  fight, 

A  hundred  false  hearts  were  riven. 


And  he  soon  from  the  ranks  of  Saladin  bore 

Three  crescents  <tf  silver  sheen. 

No  Pagan  knight  might  withstand  his  might. 

Who  fought  for  wife  and  wean ; 

Saint  George  I  cried  the  knight,  and  England's  might  i 

Or  a  bed 'neath  the  hillock  green !  ^^^ 
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Now  bnye  Sir  Dekral's  pewmoe  was  doae, 

He  homeward  sought  his  wmj» 

From  the  battle  plain,  across  the  main, 

To  fair  Eneland's  welcome  bay  ; 

To  see  his  lone  bride  to  the  north  he  hied, 

Withonten  stop  or  staj. 


Once  more  is  merrie  the  border  land. 
Hark !  through  the  midnight  gale 
The  bagpipes  again  plaj  a  wassail  strain. 
Round  round  flies  the  joyous  tale  : 
Many  a  joke  of  the  friar's  poke 
Is  passed  o*er  hiU  and  dale. 

The  Ladye  Delayal  once  more  smiled. 
And  sang  to  her  wean  on  her  knee. 
And  prayed  her  knight  in  fond  delight 
While  he  held  her  lovinfflie  : 
Nor  grieyed  he  more  of  his  dolours  sore, 
llio*'  stripped  of  land  and  fee. 

At  Warkworth  castle  which  proudly  looks 
O'er  the  stormy  northern  main. 
The  Percy  greeted  the  Border  knight. 
With  his  merriest  minstrel  strain : 
Thronsed  was  the  hall  with  nobles  all. 
To  wdoome  the  knight  again. 

Now  at  this  day  while  years  roll  on. 

And  the  knight  doth  coldly  lie, 

A  stone  doth  stand  on  the  silent  land. 

To  tellen  the  strangers  nigh, 

That  a- horrid  deede  for  a  pig  his  hede 

Did  thence  to  heavenward  cry. 
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IKE  those  in  the  head  of  a  man  jnat  dead 

Are  hia  eyes,  and  hia  beard'a  Iiko  snow ; 

But  when  here  he  came,  hia  gUnce  wm  r 

And  his  locks  seemed  the  plumes  of  the  now 
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Sbooe  then  are  o'er  forty  summers  and  more ; 

Yet  he  still  near  the  castle  remains, 
And  pines  for  a  sight  of  that  ladj  bright. 

Who  wears  the  wizard's  chains. 

Nor  son  nor  snow  from  the  ruins  to  go 

Can  force  that  aged  wight ; 
And  still  the  pile,  hall,  chapel,  and  aisle, 

He  searches  day  and  nignt : 

But  imd  can  he  ne'er  the  winding  stair. 

Which  he  past  that  beanty  to  see. 
Whom  spells  enthrall  in  the  haunted  hall. 

Where  none  but  oiiee  may  be. 

That  once,  regret  will  not  let  him  forget ! — 

'Twas  night,  and  pelting  showers 
Did  patter  and  splasn,  when  the  lightning's  flash 

Showed  Dunstanburgh's  grey  towers. 


high  on  a  mound  that  caatle  frowned 
In  ruined  pasean-trie ; 
And  where  to  the  north  did  rocks  jut  forth. 
Its  towers  hung  o'er  the  sea. 

Proud  they  stood,  and  darkened  the  flood ; 

For  the  clifb  were  so  mgeed  and  steep. 
Had  a  plummet  been  droptnrom  thar  summit  unstopt 

That  plummet  had  reached  the  deep. 

Nor  flower  there  grew ;  nor  tree  e'er  drew 

Its  nurture  from  that  ground ; 
Sa^e  a  lonely  yew,  whose  branches  threw 

Their  baleful  shade  around. 

Loud  was  the  roar  on  that  sounding  shore : 

Yet  still  could  the  Knight  discern. 
Louder  than  all,  the  swell  and  the  fiill 

Of  the  bellowing  Rumble  Chum ! 

With  strange  turmoil  did  it  bubble  and  boil. 

And  echo  from  place  to  place  ;  ' 

So  strong  was  its  dash,  and  so  high  did  it  splash,  j 

That  it  washt  the  castle's  base :  ' 

The  spray,  as  it  broke,  appeared  like  smoke 

From  a  sea-rolcano  pouring ; 
And  still  did  it  rumble,  and  grumble,  and  tumble, 
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Up  the  hill  Sir  Guy  made  his  courser  fly. 

And  hoped,  from  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
That  he  there  should  find  some  refuge  kind ; 

But  he  sought  it  long  in  vain ; 

For  &9t  and  hard  each  pprtal  was  barred, 

And  against  his  e^orts  proof ; 
Till  at  lenffth  he  espied  a  porch  spread  wide 

The  shelter  of  its  roof. 

— '  Ghramercnr,  St.  George  1'  quoth  dad  Sir  Q^j, 

And  sought  the  porch  with  speed ; 
And  fiist  to  the  yew^  which  near  it  grew, 

He  bound  his  Barbary  steed  ; 

And  safety  found  on  that  sheltered  ground 

From  tne  sky's  increasing  gloom ; 
From  his  brow  ne  took  his  casque,  and  he  shook 

The  rain  off,  that  burtheneaits  plume. 

Then  lonf;  ha  stood  in  mournful  mood. 

With  hstless  sullen  air, 
Ph>pt  on  his  lance,  and  with  indolent  gbince 

Watcht  the  red  lightning's  glare ; 

And  sadly  listened  to  the  shower. 

On  the  clattering  roof  that  fell ; 
And  counted  twice  the  lonely  hour. 

Tolled  by  some  distant  bell. 

But  scarce  that  bell  could  midnight  tell. 

When  louder  roared  the  thun<fer. 
And  the  bolt  so  red  whizzed  by  his  head. 

And  burst  the  gates  asunder. 

And,  lo  I  through  the  dark  a  glimmering  spark 

He  espied  of  lurid  blue ; 
Onward  it  came,  and  a  form  all  flame 

Soon  struck  hia  wondering  Tiewl 

'Twas  an  ancient  man  of  visage  wan, 

Gicantic  was  his  height ; 
And  hb  breast  below  £ere  was  seen  to  flow 

A  beard  of  grizzled  white : 

And  flames  o'er-spread  his  hairless  head. 

And  down  his  beard  they  streamed ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  radiant  wand 

Of  burning  iron  gleamed.  74S 
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Of  darkest  grain,  wkh  flowing  train, 

A  wondrous  robe  he  wore. 
With  many  a  chami,  to  work  man's  harm. 

In  fire  embroidered  o'er ; 

And  this  robe  was  bound  his  waste  around 

With  a  triple  chain  red-hot! — 
And  still  came  nieher  that  phantom  of  fire. 

Till  he  reacht  Uie  self-same  spot. 

Where  stood  Sir  Guy,  while  his  hair  bristled  high. 
And  his  breath  he  scarce  could  draw ; 

And  he  crost  his  breast,  for,  I  wot,  he  guesst, 
'Twas  Belxebub's  self  that  he  saw ! 

And  full  on  the  Knight  that  ghastly  wight 

Fixt  his  green  and  glassy  eves ; 
And  he  clanked  his  chain,  and  he  howled  with  pain. 

Ere  his  words  were  heard  to  rise. 

— '  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight !  if  your  heart  be  right. 

And  vour  nerves  be  firm  and  true, 
Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight !  a  beauty  bright 

In  durance  waits  for  you. 

But,  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight!  if  you  ever  knew  fright. 

That  Dame  forbear  to  view ; 
Or,  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight !  that  you  feasted  your  sight. 

While  you  live,  you'fi  sorely  rue!' 

— •  That  mortal  ne'er  drew  vital  air. 

Who  witnessed  fear  in  roe : 
Come  what  come  will,  come  good,  come  ill. 

Lead  on !  I'll  follow  thee!^— 

And  now  they  go  both  high  and  low. 

Above  and  under  ground. 
And  in  and  out,  and  about  and  about. 

And  round,  and  round,  and  round ! 

The  storm  is  husht,  and  lets  them  hear 

Tlie  owlet's  boding  screech. 
As  now  through  many  a  passage  drear 

A  winding  stair  they  reach. 

With  beckoning  hand,  which  flamed  like  a  brand. 

Still  on  the  Wizard  led ; 
And  well  could  Sir  Guy  henr  a  sob  and  a  sfgh, 
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While  the  second  he  past  with  foosteps  fast, 

He  heard  a  death-hell  toll  !— 
While  he  climhed  the  third,  a  whisper  he  heard, 

— *  Grod's  mercy  on  thy  soul  I* — 

And  now  at  the  top  the  wanderers  stop 

A  hrazen  gate  before 
Of  massiye  make ;  and  a  living  snake 

Was  the  bolt,  which  held  the  door. 

In  many  a  fold  ronnd  the  staple  'twas  rolld ; 

With  venom  its  jaws  ran  o'er ; 
And  that  juice  of  hell,  where-ever  it  fell, 

To  a  cinder  burned  the  floor. 

When  the  monster  beheld  Sir  Guy,  he  sweUed 

With  Airy,  and  threw  out  his  sting  ; 
Sparks  flasht  from  each  eye,  and  he  reared  him  on  high, 

And.prepared  on  the  Warrior  to  spring ; 

But  the  Wizard's  hand  extended  his  wand. 

And  the  reptile  drooped  his  crest, 
Tet  strove  to  bite,  in  impotent  spite, 

The  ground  which  gave  him  rest ! 

And  now  the  gate  is  heard  to  grate. 

On  its  hinges  turning  slow ; 
Till  on  either  side  the  valves  yawn  wide. 

And  in  the  wanderers  go. 

'Twas  a  spacious  haU,  whose  sides  were  all 

With  sable  hangings  dight ; 
And  whose  echoing  floor  was  diamonded  o'er 

With  marble  black  and  white ; 

And  of  marble  black  as  the  raven'3  back 

A  hundred  steeds  stood  round ; 
And  of  marble  white,  by  each,  a  knight 

Lay  sleeping  on  the  ground  ; 

And  a  hundred  shafts  of  laboured  bronze 

The  fretted  roof  upheld ; 
And  tiie  ponderous  gloom  of  that  vaulted  room 

A  hunared  lights  dispelled ; 

And  a  dead  man's  arm  by  a  magic  charm 

Each  glimmering  taper  bore. 
And  where  it  was  lopt,  still  dropt  and  dropt 

Thick  gouts  of  clotted  gore.  ^^^ 
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Where  ends  the  room,  doth  a  ehrystid  tomb 

Its  towering  front  uphold ; 
And  one  on  each  hand  two  skeletons  stand, 

Whidi  belonged  to  two  giants  of  old : 

That  on  the  riffht  holds  a  fiuilohion  bright. 

That  on  the  left  a  horn ; 
And  crowns  of  jet  with  jewels  beset 

Their  eyeless  skulls  aaom : 

And  both  these  grim  colossal  kings 

With  fingers  long  and  lean 
Point  towards  the  tomb,  within  whose  womb 

A  captiye  Dame  is  seen. 

A  form  more  fsir  than  that  prisoner's  ne'er 

Since  the  days  of  Etc  was  known ; 
Every  glance  that  flew  from  her  eyes  of  blue. 

Was  worth  an  Emperor's  throne. 
And  one  sweet  kiss  from  her  roseate  lips 

Would  have  melted  a  bosom  of  stone. 

Soon  as  Sir  Ony  had  met  her  eye. 

Knelt  low  that  captive  msid ; 
And  her  lips  of  love  seemed  fiist  to  move. 

But  he  heard  not  what  she  said. 

Then  her  hands  did  she  join  in  suppliant  sigi^ 

Her  hands  more  white  than  snow ; 
And  like  dews  that  streak  the  rose's  cheek. 

Her  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  warrior  felt  his  stout  heart  melt. 

When  he  saw  those  fountains  run : 
— •  Oh !  what  can  I  do,*  he  cried,  •  for  you  ? 

What  mortal  can  do,  shall  be  done  I' — 

Then  out  and  speaks  the  Wizard ; 

Hollow  lus  accents  fiJl  I 
— >*  Was  never  man,  since  the  worid  began. 

Could  burst  that  chrystal  wall. 

For  the  hand,  which  ndsed  its  magic  flrame. 

Had  oft  ckspt  Satan's  own  ; 
And  the  lid  bears  a  name Toung  Knight,  the  sane 

Is  stamp'd  on  Satan's  throne  $ 

At  its  maker's  birth  long  trembled  the  earth ; 

The  skies  dropt  showers  of  gore ; 
And  she,  who  to  light  gave  the  w<Miderous  wi^t, 
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And  at  Satan's  right  hand  while  keeping  hia  stand, 

The  foulest  fiend  of  fire 
Shrank  hack  with  awe,  when  the  habe  he  saw. 

For  it  ahockt  its  Teiy  sire  \ 

But  hark,  Sir  Knight !  and  riddle  aright 

The  riddle  I'll  nddle  to  thee ; 
Thou'lt  leara  a  way  without  delaj 

To  set  yon  damsel  firee. 

Seest  yonder  sword,  with  jewels  rare 

Its  dudgeon  crusted  o'er  ? 
Seest  yonder  horn  of  ivory  fair? 

'Twas  Merlin's  horo  of  yore  ! 

That  horn  to  sound,  or  sword  to  draw, 

Now,  youth,  your  choice  explain  I 
But  that  which  you  choose,  beware  how  you  lose, 

For  you  neyer  will  find  it  again : 

And  that  once  lost,  all  hopes  are  crost. 

Which  now  you  fondly  form ; 
And  that  once  eone,  the  sun  ne'er  shone, 

A  sadder  wight  to  warm  : 

But  such  keen  woe,  as  never  can  know 

Obhvion's  balmy  power. 
With  fixed  despair  your  soul  will  share. 

Till  comes  your  dying  hour. 

Tour  choice  now  make  for  yon  Beauty's  sake ; 

To  burst  her  bonds  endeavour ; 
But  that  which  you  choose,  beware  how  you  lose ; 

Once  lost,  'tis  lost  for  ever !' 

In  pensive  mood  awhile  now  stood 

Sir  Ouy,  and  ^azed  around ; 
Now  he  turned  his  sight  to  the  left,  to  the  right. 

Now  he  fixt  it  on  me  ground. 

Now  the  faulchion's  blaie  attracted  his  gaze ; 

On  the  hilt  his  fingers  lay  ; 
But  he  heard  fear  cry, — 'you're  wrong,  Sir  Guy !' 

And  he  snatcht  his  hand  away  I 

Now  his  steps  he  addrest  towards  the  North  and  the  West; 

Now  he  turned  towards  the  East  and  the  South ; 
Tfll  with  desperate  thought  the  horn  he  cang^t. 

And  prest  it  to  his  mouth. 
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Hark  !  the  blast  is  a  blast  so  strong  and  so  shrilly 
That  the  vaults  like  thunder  ring ; 

And  each  marble  horse  stamps  the  floor  witii  fctceg 
And  from  sleep  the  warriors  spring! 

And  fiightful  stares  each  stony  eye. 

As  now  with  ponderous  tread 
rhey  rush  on  Sir  Guy,  poising  on  high 

Their  spears  to  strike  him  dead. 

At  this  strange  attack  full  swift  sprang  back, 

I  wot,  the  startled  Knight ! 
Away  he  threw  the  horn,  and  drew 

TSia  faulchion  keen  and  bright. 

But  soon  as  the  horn  his  grasp  forsook. 

Was  heard  a  cry  of  grief; 
It  seemed  the  yell  of  a  soul  in  hell 

Made  desperate  of  relief! 

And  straight  each  light  was  extinguisht  quite. 

Save  the  flame  so  lurid-blue 
On  the  Wizard's  brow,  (whose  flashings  now 

Assumed  a  bloody  hue). 
And  those  sparks  of  fire,  which  grief  and  ire 

From  his  glaring  eye-baUs  drew ! 

And  he  stampt  in  rage,  and  he  laught  in  scorn. 

While  in  thundering  tone  he  roared, 
*  Now  shame  on  the  coward  who  sounded  a  horn. 

When  he  might  have  unsheatht  a  sword  ! ' 

He  said,  and  from  his  mouth  there  came 

A  vapour  blue  and  dank. 
Whose  poisonous  breath  seemed  the  kiss  of  death. 

For  tne  Warrior  senseless  sank. 

Morning  breaks !  again  he  wakes ; 

Lo !  m  the  porch  he  lies. 
And  still  in  his  heart  he  feels  the  dart 

Which  shot  from  the  captive  s  eyes. 

From  the  ground  he  springs !  as  if  he  had  wings» 

The  ruin  he  wanders  o'er. 
And  with  prying  look  each  cranny  and  nook 

His  anxious  eyes  explore : 

But  find  can  he  ne'er  the  winding  stair^ 
Which  he  climbed  that  Dame  to  see. 
Whom  spells  enthrall  in  the  haunted  hallt 
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The  earliest  ray  of  dawning  day 

Beholds  his  search  b^un : 
The  eveninff  star  ascends  his  car. 

Nor  yet  his  search  is  done : 

Whence  the  neighbours  aD  the  Knight  now  caD 

By  *  Guy,  ^e  Seeker's'  name ; 
For  never  he  Imows  one  hour's  repose 

From  his  wish  to  find  the  Dame  : 

But  still  he  seeks,  and  a;^e  he  seeks. 

And  seeks,  and  seeks  in  vain ; 
And  still  he  repeats  to  all  he  meets, 

— *  Could  I  find  the  sword  again  /' 

Which  words  he  follows  with  a  groan. 

As  if  his  heart  would  break ; 
And  oh !  that  groan  has  so  strange  a  tone. 

It  makes  all  hearers  quake  1 

The  villasers  round  know  well  its  sound, 

Andwnen  they  hear  it  poured, 
— 'Harkl  hark  V  they  cry ;  'the  Seeker  Guy 

Groans  for  the  Wizard's  sword/ — 

Twice  twenty  springs  on  their  fragrant  wings 
For  his  wound  hare  brought  no  balm ; 

For  still  he's  found But,  hark !  what  sound 

Disturbs  the  midnight  calm  T 

Good  peasants,  tell,  why  rings  that  kneUT 

— *  Tls  the  Seeker-Guy's  we  toll ; 
His  race  is  run  ;  his  search  is  done.' — 

God's  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
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Kine  Richard  mounts  his  paHrey  grey, 
And  England's  best  are  in  array; 
For  lordly  blood  and  knighthood  bold 
Do  mortal  fight  on  Naseby  Wold. 

Wherefore  is  Carodac  spear  in  rest? 
Swarthy  Britomart  targe  on  breast? 
Not  for  tilt>  or  tonmey  light. 
But  in  deep  defianoe  of  dea^  fight. 

HcNTse  to  hoFse^  and  hand  to  handi 
God  to  speed)  and  his  own  red  brand:-^ 
Woe  worth  the  day»  woe  worth  the  fond. 
When  the  folcon  stoops  for  the  foloon's  blood 

Twas  whisperd,  somewhat  of  deadly  wrong, 
Of  treason  foul,  and  slanderous  tongue;— 
Some  talkt  of  wcnnan's  wandering  eye^ 
Far  on  the  shores  of  Fftynimie. 

A  Palmer  spoke  of  murder's  stain,-— 
Swords  red,— but  not  on  battle  phdn, 
I  reck  not,-«-'tis  as  legends  tell,— 
None  kiiow  how  so  dark  a  feud  befelll 

Gertes!  was  seen  a  ladye  there;— 
(When  was  feud  without  ladye  fair?) 
Darldy  bedight  in  foreign  weed. 
And  proudly  borne  on  an  Eastern  steed. 

Maidens  lip  like  hers  neV  smiled; 
Maidens  eye  was  ne'er  so  wild: — 
Saint  Mary!  yonder  lip  and  eye 
Have  more  than  earthly  witchery! 

Jesu!  'twas  an  awful  day, 

When  spirits  mingled  wiUi  earthly  day:— 

Eastern  lore  hath  sung  her  birthi 

She  was  no  ladye  of  nether  earth! 

• 

Strange  le^;ends  of  her  youth  were  told, 
That  India's  seas  had  o'er  her  rolld; 
That  her  sire  was  ruler  in  Oceans  caves, 
O'er  Genii  of  the  pearly  waves. 

Her  mother  was  queen  of  Fairy  Lands, 
Crystal  isles,  and  golden  sands; — 
And  she, — ^the  child  of  anather  sphere 
Loves  she?— or  why  is  she  mortal  here? 
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Tea!  Lore, — ^in  pain,  in  peril  prored^— 
And  who  can  doubt,  that  once  haa  loved? 
She  haa  left  her  fatfaera  cayema  awart, 
And  croaat  the  wave  with  Sir  Britomart. 

Queen-like,  around  the  liata  ahe  rideaj 
But  her  brow  ia  dark  aa  an  Afric  bride'ai 
For  ahe  haa  tried  her  magic  power, — 
But  a  mightier  apell  rolea  the  battle-hour. 

Harii!  peala  the  heralda  challenge  loud, — 
The  wardera  are  pricking  through  the  crowd,— 
The  clarion  aounda; — with  a  torrenta  force 
Ftarta  £pom  hia  atanoe  each  barbed  hofse. 

The  apura  were  red  in  the  couraera  aide, 

Ere  the  firat  note  of  battle  died: 

A  aeoond — and  in  mid  career 

Beela  the  ateed,  and  cracka  the  apearl 

Sir  Britomarta  horae  waa  a  noble  one^ 
Matchleaa  in  Uood  and  mighty  in  bone; 
Araby^a  ateeda,  he  had  beaten  ihem  all,—- 
But  he  waa  not  bred  in  earthly  atalll 

There  are  apritea  of  the  air,  and  apritea  of  the  aea, 
Jeau  ahield  ua! — ^that  auch  ahould  bel — 
Now,  ladyea  all,  read  me  my  rede. 
Whence  came  he,  that  coal-black  ateed? 

But  Carodac  bore  him  like  atubbom  rock: 
And  the  Paynim  barb  reeld  at  the  ahock: 
Heaven'a  own  hand  waa  in  the  deed, 
Or  he  had  not  quaild  to  earthly  steed. 

The  girths  are  snapt  on  his  panting  sidea, 
The  hand  has  dropt  from  the  rein  that  guides: 
Yon  ashen  lance,  so  good  and  so  true, 
Has  pierced  Sir  Britomart  through  and  through! 

The  darions  rung,  and  ladyes  w^t» 

And  many  a  Leech  has  forward  stept^ 

To  staunch  and  to  talk  as  Leech  does  now; — 

But  the  sweat  of  death  is  on  his  browl 

.  In  shorter  gasps  his  breath  came  and  went, 
Like  the  forest's  groan  when  the  storm  is  spent, — 
And  ever,  with  a  torrents  flood, 
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The  priest  would  pray  with  the  dying  knight. 
That  his  sool  would  pass,  as  pass  it  might; 
But  better  the  friar  at  home  may  preach, — 
And  he  swore  aloud  at  the  tremblkig  Leech! 

His  lips  are  moving,  but  not  in  prayer, 
Though  the  blanch  of  death  is  settling  there: — 
He  is  trying  to  name  his  ladye's  name,— 
Few  sounds  were  heard, — thai  ladye  came. 

01  Death  is  deadly  wherever  he  be. 

On  the  lonely  wild,  or  the  pathless  sea; 

But  deadlier,  wilder,  in  field  or  hall 

When  youth  and  strength  before  him  falL  v- 

To  die,  when  life  is  but  b^un, — 
To  look  your  last  on  the  blessed  sun; 
With  the  chamel-worm  long  vigils  to  keep, — 
Or  to  sleep  that  last  and  awful  deep: 

To  dasp  a  hand,  while  your  tongue  can  say — 
A  moment--and  mine  will  be  but  day;— • 
To  gaze  on  the  eye  that  is  best  and  dearest, 
And  know,  that  Night  to  your  own  is  nearest! 

O!  this  is  death  in  his  deadliest  mood, — 
Worse  than  battle,  worse  than  blood; 
Worse  than  rack,  when  sinews  start: — 
Such  was  the  death  of  Sir  Britomart  I 

There  is  a  lig^t  form  oer  him  bending,—* 
There  is  a  breast  his  pillow  lending, 
O!  were  the  snow-wreath  half  as  white, 
No  moon  would  shine  on  an  Alpine  night. 

There  is  an  eye  that  looks  in  his, — 
Glazed  and  haggard  and  dim  as  it  is: — 
But  the  glaze  and  the  dimness  awhile  can  fly, 
When  he  meets  the  beam  of  his  Leila's  eye. 

So  dark,  so  full,  in  its  vivid  glowing. 

No  light  is  quencht,  though  tears  are  flowing; 

But  her  cheek  is  red  in  a  crimson  flood. 

And  her  bosom  steept  in  his  hearts  best  blood! 

She  weeps  no  more  on  a  sensdess  corse: — 

Mount,  gallant  knights;  to  horse!  to  horse! 

Say  not  tis  woman's  wrath  you  fly, — 

No  womans  war  is  in  that  eye:  ^^3 
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Ye  have  dared  the  tiger  in  his  den, — 
Ye  quaild  not  before  the  Saraoen, — 
Ye  have  heard  the  Soldans  batde-cry,— 
Nowy— hear  the  oath  of  Zatanai! 

That  oath  is  one  of  woe  and  fear, — 
Deadly  to  speak,  and  deadly  to  hear; — 
Twas  framed  in  murkiest  realms  <^  air. 
And  sworn  by  fiands  in  their  despair: 

Few  lived  that  heard  the  first  brief  word; — 
The  dariL  heath  rockt  before  the  third: — 
Fiendish  was  it,— -fiendish  wrought; — 
I  must  do  penance  for  the  thought! 

Sir  Carodac  went  o'er  land  and  flood. 
To  fight  for  his  faith,  and  the  holy  rood; 
He  has  been  six  summers  in  Faynim  land, 
And  deadly  and  keen  was  his  knightly  brand 

The  Soldan  came  with  his  spear  in  rest^ 
And  challenged  of  England's  band  the  best: 
But  the  Soldan  fled  like  the  fleecy  rack. 
For  England's  best  was  Sir  Carodac. 

He  was  foremost  when  Salem's  towers  were  won; 
He  was  first  on  the  walls  of  Ascalon: — 
But  whether  in  fight,  or  in  tourney  ring, 
A  solemn  voice  was  whispering; — - 

*  O!  the  Christian  knight  of  his  spear  may  boast; 
He  may  'sci4>e  the  sea,  he  may  'scape  the  host; 
Pirate  and  Paynim — one  or  both— 
But  he  cannot  'scape  that  Ladye's  oath.' 

The  ships  are  ploughing  the  northern  foam. 
And  Carodac  is  welcomed  home;— 
His  foot  is  on  his  own  white  sand, 
And  his  face  is  turnd  to  his  fathers  land! 

Onward  they  prickt^  his  good  steed  and  he. 
O'er  hiU  and  dale,  right  merrily; — 
But  the  sun  went  down  the  hills  beneath. 
And  the  moon  rose  pale  on  a  blasted  hea^: 

Onward  he  prickt, — ^but  spur  and  rein 
To  the  weary  horse  are  all  in  vain; — 
And  he  paused — ^for,  beneath  the  moon-beam  cold, 
•^  He  knew  the  lists  of  Naseby  Wold! 
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Sir  Carodac  was  a  warrior  brave: 

He  had  fought  the  Turk  at  his  Saviours  grave; — 

But  lip  and  cheek  are  blanching  both. 

When  he  thinks  of  the  White-armd  Ladje's  oath. 

He  heard  a  shriek,  and  a  withering  laugh. 
Like  the  glee  of  fiendsi  when  the  cup  thej  quaff; 
And  the  lightning  fires  their  red  forks  sent, 
And  the  thunder  rode  in  the  firmament. 

Thrice  he  spurred  his  courser  good, 
And  thrice  he  signed  the  blessed  rood: — 
Knighthood's  heart  is  steeld  to  fear; 
But  knighthood's  heart  is  useless  here! 

Beneath  the  lightnings  flickering  glare, 
The  lists  were  set,  and  the  tents  were  there; 
Rung  out  the  trump,  and  pranced  the  horse, 
But  each  rider  there  was  a  ghastly  corse. 

All  seemd  as  on  that  fatal  day 
When  Britomart  fell  in  the  bloody  fray: 
Names  of  honour  and  rank  were  there, 
And  Queen  of  the  lists  sat  a  Ladye  fair. 

But  nought  of  earthly  shape  was  seen. 
Save  she  alone,  that  Ladye  Queen, 
Mid  grim  and  gaunt  and  ghastly  ones, 
For  fdl  around  were  skeletons! 

And  hark!  upon  the  moaning  blast, 

Warrior  forms  are  careering  fast, 

With  shriek,  and  with  shout,  and  with  wild  halloo. 

And  well  those  fiendish  yells  he  knew. 

The  cymbal  rung  and  the  scymitar. 
And  gong  and  drum  of  Paynim  war; — 
He  heard  the  Soldans  battle-cry. 
And  he  manned  himself  right  valiantly. 

But  his  gauntlet  graspt  at  a  broken  brand. 
And  his  spear  was  withered  within  his  lumd, 
He  would  have  cried,  *  God  for  St  George!' 
But  the  accents  died  in  his  helmets  gorge. 

Then  slowly  rose  that  Ladye  bright, 
Sole  empress  of  the  ghastly  fight, — 
Thrice  waved  her  arm,  and  thrice  she  spok^ 
And  thrice  the  pealing  thunder  broke. 
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At  the  first  soimd  came  shapes  of  fear^ 
Lion,  and  gryf^  and  headless  deer; 
At  the  second^  volumes  of  smoke  and  flames 
And  devilries  'twere  sin  to  name. 

At  the  third,  vawnd  the  dark  heath  wide* 
Six  long  ells  m>m  side  to  side!— 
Horse  and  knight  have  run  their  course^ 
But  fiithoms  deep  are  knight  and  horse 

Deep  are  India's  caves  of  jet, — 
Sir  Carodac's  barb  is  deeper  yet; 
Deep  rolls  the  sea,  but  the  founderd  bazk 
Is  not  so  deep  as  that  warrior  stark. 

Knights  have  come  from  a  far  countries 
Wizards  have  connd  their  gramaiye, 
Priests  have  journeyed  witii  pyx  and  prayer. 
But  few  have  seen  that  Ladye  fair. 

Yet  trembling  Serfs  the  tale  have  told. 

Of  fearful  sights  on  Naseby  Wold; 

Sabres  gleaming,  horses  prancing. 

And  banners  of  flame  to  the  night  air  dandngi 

Of  shadowy  shiq;>es  in  the  cold  moonlight, 

Of  turband  Turk  and  of  Christian  Knight,  I 

And  of  one  who  bears  the  blessed  rood. 

On  a  milk-white  charger,  mottled  with  blood. 

Ever,  ever,  careers  he  fast, 
When  peals  a  lonely  trumpet  blast; — 
He  beus  him  well  with  spear  in  rest, 
But  he  never  wins  that  dark  hills  breast. 

For,  warder  in  hand,  sits  a  Ladye  there. 
Queen-like,  throned  in  an  ebon  chair; 
And  ere  the  good  steed  has  run  its  course 
In  a  fathondess  gulph  sinks  man  and  horse. 

Warders  have  told  it  on  castle  wall, — 
Minstrels  have  sung  it  in  lordly  hall; 
But  priest  and  warrior  cross  them  both. 
Or  ere  they  name  that  Ladye's  oath. 

Legends  there  are  for  midnight  hour, 
Song  and  tale  for  ladye's  bower; 
This  may  be  one,  or  it  may  not  be; — 
I  would  not  doubt  it  for  earldoms  three. 


■     I 
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OPRECIIT  the  Robber  is  taken  at  last. 

In  Cologue  they  have  him  fast ; 

Trial  ia  over,  &aA  sentence  past ; 

And  hopes  of  escape  were  vain  he  knew 

For  the  gallowB  now  must  have  its  due.  757 
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But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bought. 
It  may  for  tl^e  other  world,  he  thought ; 
And  80  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent 
The  Friars  assured  their  penitent. 
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Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  girei^ 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  heaTen ; 
For  suA^ges  therefore  his  plunder  went. 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent. 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  are  in  that  city. 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  haye  pity. 
Seeing  he  hath  liberally  paid. 
In  this  time  of  need,  n>r  their  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  they  bid  him  confide^ 
Who  there  in  Cologne  he  side  by  side ; 
And  from  the  Eleyen  Thousand  Virgins  eke» 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  be 

In  the  merits  of  their  community ; 

AH  which  they  promise,  he  need  not  fear. 

Through  purgatory  will  carry  him  clear. 

Though  the  fiimace  of  Babylon  could  not  compare 
With  the  terrible  fire  that  rages  there, 
Yet  they  their  part  will  so  zealously  do. 
He  shall  only  but  frizzle  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well. 
And  he  shall  be  hang*d  with  book  and  beU  ; 
And  moreoyer  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  buried  Roprecht  must  not  be, 

He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree ; 

That  th^  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  famous  Robber  is  hanging  on  high. 

Seen  is  that  ^bbet  far  and  wide 
From  the  Rhine  and  from  the  Dusseldorff  side  ; 
And  from  all  roads  which  cross  the  sand. 
North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  leyel  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight. 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  night ; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fear. 
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80  the  Friars  assisted,  bv  special  ffrace» 
With  book  and  bell  to  the  ratal  pbce  ; 
And  he  was  hang'd  on  the  triple  tree. 
With  as  much  honour  as  man  could  be. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  huns, 

They  sprinkled  him  then,  and  £eir  psalm  they  sung^ 

And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid. 

They  said  what  a  goodly  end  he  nad  made. 

The  crowd  broke  up  and  went  their  way ; 
AH  were  gone  by  the  dose  of  day ; 
And  Roprecht  the  Robber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air. 

The  last  who  look'd  back  for  a  parting  sight, 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  clear  moonlight ; 
But  the  first  who  look'd  when  the  morning  shone. 
Saw  in  dismay  that  Roprecht  was  gone. 


PART  SECOND. 

The  stir  in  Cologne  is  greater  to-day 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see ; 
Tlie  irons  and  chains,  as  well  as  he, 
There  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderful  thing  I  for  every  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead ; 
And  on  the  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Tin  ten  o'clock  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover  the  Hangman  was  ready  to  swear 
He  had  done  his  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hang'd  than  he 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin,  to  bear  him  away 
And  funeral  rites  in  secret  pay, 
Sad  he,  and  none  that  pains  would  take. 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger's  sake. 

So  'twas  thought  because  he  had  died  so  well 
He  was  taken  away  by  miracle. 
But  would  he  again  alive  be  found  7 
Or  had  he  been  laid  in  holy  ground! 
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If  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  kid. 
Some  mairellous  sign  would  show,  they  said ; 
If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  he  would  be. 
Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly. 
And  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

That  thus  it  would  proTe  they  could  not  doubt. 
Of  a  man  whose  end  had  been  so  derout ; 
And  to  disputing  then  they  fell 
About  who  had  wrought  this  roirade. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown, 
Who  were  the  pride  and  honour  of  Cologne  t 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace. 
From  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race 
Who  were  also  the  glory  of  that  place  ? 

Pardon,  some  said,  they  might  presume. 
Being  a  kingly  act,  from  the  Kings  must  come ; 
But  others  maintained  that  St.  Ursula's  heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merciful  part. 

There  was  one  who  thought  this  aid  divine 
Game  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
For  Roprecht  there  too  had  for  favour  applied. 
Because  his  birth-place  was  on  that  side. 

To  Dusseldorff  then  the  praise  might  belong^ 

And  its  Army  of  Martyrs,  ten  thousand  strong ; 

But  he  for  a  DusseldoifP  man  was  known. 

And  no  one  would  listen  to  him  in  Cologne. 

Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole  wonder  their  own, 

The  Friars,  who  helped  him  to  die  so  wdl. 

Put  in  their  claim  to  the  miracle; 

Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals  could  tell 

The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinful  men 

Had  done  before,  and  would  do  again. 

Twas  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  that  great  town. 
And  in  all  places  up  the  river,  and  down ; 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then. 
For  Roprecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again  ! 
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WitJi  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see  : 
There  Roprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree. 
Dead,  past  all  doubt,  as  dead  could  be ; 
But  fresh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charm'd  him. 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd  him. 
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While  the  multitude  stood  in  a  muse, 
One  said,  I'm  sure  he  was  hanged  in  shoes ! 
In  this  the  Hangman  and  all  ooncurr'd ; 
But  now,  hehold,  he  was  hooted  and  spiurr'd  I 

Plainly,  therefore,  it  was  to  he  seen, 
That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been  i 
And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more. 
Than  at  anything  which  had  happened  before. 

For  not  in  riding  trim  was  he 

When  he  disappeared  from  the  triple  tree ; 

And  hb  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in. 

With  the  collar  that  clipp'd  him  under  the  chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell. 
That  perhaps  he  had  not  died  so  weU, 
Nor  had  Saints  performed  the  miracle  : 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear. 
That  the  foul  Fiend  had  been  busy  here ! 

Roprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  their  curse. 
And  hanging  had  only  made  nim  worse ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said 
They  had  rather  meet  him  alive  than  dead. 

What  a  horse  must  it  be  which  he  had  ridden ; 
No  earthly  beast  could  he  so  bestridden ; 
And  when  by  a  hell-horse  a  dead  rider  was  carried. 
The  whole  land  would  be  fearfully  harried  I 

So  some  were  for  digging  a  pit  in  the  place. 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  stone  on  his  face ; 
And  that  hard  on  his  body  the  earth  should  be  press'd. 
And  exorcists  be  sent  for  to  lay  him  at  rest. 

But  others,  whose  knowledge  was  ereater,  opined 
That  this  corpse  was  too  strong  to  he  confined ; 
No  weiffht  of  earth  which  they  could  lay 
Would  hold  him  down  a  single  day. 
If  he  chose  to  get  up  and  ride  away. 

There  was  no  keeping  Vampires  under  ground. 
And  bad  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  founds 
Pests  against  whom  it  vras  understood 
Exorcism  never  had  done  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  been  proved  to  be 
The  only  infallible  remedy ; 
So  they  were  for  burning  the  body  outright. 
Which  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by  night. 
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Others  were  for  searching  the  mystery  out» 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  about, 
Who  should  keep  a  carefid  watch,  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  Devil  it  might  be 
That  helped  bim  down  from  the  triple  tree. 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land. 
Was  what  aU  by  this  might  understand ; 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  slip 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that. 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  ibr  what ; 
And  never  was  such  commotion  known 
In  that  great  city  of  Ck>logne. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

Pieter  Snoye  was  a  boor  of  good  renown. 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a^-half  from  the  town  ; 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate. 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Kijf  he  sought  about. 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out ; 
But  the  Father  Confessor  wondered  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  Priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess  ; 
"  Why,  Pieter,  how  can  this  be  so  ? 
I  oonressed  thee  some  ten  days  ago ! 

Thy  conscience,  methinks,  may  be  well  at  rest. 

An  honest  man  among  the  best ; 

I  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee. 

Kept  clear  accounts  with  Heaven  and  me !" 

Always  before,  without  confusion. 

Being  sure  of  ea^  abralution, 

Pieter  his  little  sbps  had  summ'd  ; 

But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw*d  and  humm*d. 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw 
In  Pieter's  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw. 
That  he  besan  to  doubt  it  was  something  morpj 
Than  a  tn&  omitted  in  last  week's  score. 
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At  length  it  came  out,  that  in  the  affiiir 

Of  Roprecht  the  Robber  he  had  some  share  : 

The  Confessor  then  gave  a  start  in  fear — 

"  God  grant  there  have  been  no-  witchcraft  here !" 

Pieter  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down. 

With  something  between  a  smile  and  a  frown. 

Felt  that  suspicion  more  his  bile. 

And  look'd  up  with  more  of  a  frown  than  a  smile. 

"  Fifty  years  I,  Pieter  Snoye, 
Have  lived  in  Uiis  coontry,  man  and  boy. 
And  have  always  paid  the  church  her  due. 
And  kept  short  scores  with  Heaven  and  you. 

The  Devil  himself,  though  Devil  he  be. 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  sin  to  me  ; 
He  might  charse  me  as  well  with  heresy : 
And  if  he  did,  here,  in  this  place, 
I'd  call  him  liar,  and  spit  in  his  face  I " 

The  Father,  he  saw,  cast  a  gracious  eye 
When  he  heard  him  thus  the  Devil  defy ; 
The  wrath,  of  which  he  had  eased  his  mind. 
Left  a  comfortable  sort  of  warmth  behind. 

Like  what  a  cheerful  cup  will  impart. 
In  a  social  hour,  to  an  honest  man's  heart ; 
And  he  added, ''  For  all  the  witchcraft  here, 
I  shall  presently  make  that  matter  clear. 

Though  I  am,  as  you  Terj  well  know.  Father  Kijf^ 
A  peaceable  man,  and  keep  clear  of  strife. 
It's  a  queerish  business  that  now  I've  be^  in  ; 
But  I  can't  sav  that  it's  much  of  a  sin. 
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However,  it  needs  must  be  eonfess'd. 

And  as  it  will  set  this  people  at  rest. 

To  come  with  it  at  once  was  best :  ^ 

Moreover,  if  I  delayed,  I  thought 

That  some  might  perhaps  into  trouble  be  brought. 

Under  the  seal  I  tell  it  you. 

And  you  will  judge  what  is  best  to  do. 

That  no  hurt  to  me  and  mv  son  may  ensue. 

No  earthly  harm  have  we  mtended. 

And  what  was  ill  done,  has  been  well  mended.  ^^^ 
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I  and  my  8on»  Piet  Pietenzoon, 

Were  retumiiu;  home  by  the  lig^t  of  the  mom. 

From  this  eood  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day ; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  oar  way. 

About  midni^t  it  was  we  were  passing  by, 
Ify  son  Piet  Pietersioon,  and  I, 
When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  near. 
Which  made  us  quake  at  first  for  fear. 

But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again. 
And  we  knew  it  was  nothing  ghostly  then ; 
'  Lord  help  us»  Father  I  *  Piet  Pieterszoon  said, 
*  Roprecht,  for  certain,  is  not  dead  I ' 

So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drive. 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive ; 
Because  of  the  irons  that  he  was  in. 
He  was  hanging,  not  by  the  neck,  but  the  chin. 

The  reason  why  things  had  got  thus  wrong. 
Was,  that  the  rope  had  been  left  too  kmg ; 
The  Hangman's  fault, — ^a  clumsy  rogue. 
He  is  not  fit  to  hang  a  dog. 

Now  Roprecht,  as  long  as  the  people  were  there. 

Never  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  tne  air ; 

But  when  at  last  he  was  left  alone. 

By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was  gone. 

That  he  could  do  little  more  than  groan. 

Piet  and  I  had  been  sittm^  it  out. 
Till  a  latish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout ; 
And  perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may  thinks 
And  a  little  soft  or  so,  for  drink. 

Father  Kijf,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leave  him  hanging  in  misery  there  : 
And  'twas  an  act  ot  mercy,  I  cannot  but  say. 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away* 

And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made  : 
So  we  thought  for  certain.  Father  Kiif, 
That  if  he  were  saved  he  would  mend  hb  life. 

My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  nigh ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care, 
7G4  When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him  there. 
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The  secret,  as  you  may  guess,  was  known 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone  ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  aver. 
Was  better  tended  than  he  was  by  her. 

Good  advice,  moreover,  as  good  could  be. 
He  had  from  Alit  my  wife,  and  me ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fairer  than  he  - 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pieterszoon  our  son. 
Thought  that  we  a  very  good  deed  had  done. 

You  may  well  think  we  laughed  m  our  sleeve. 
At  what  the  people  then  seem'd  to  believe : 
Queer  eno^h  it  was  to  hear  them  say, 
That  the  TOree  Kings  took  Roprecht  away. 

Or  that  St.  Ursuk,  who  is  in  bliss, 
With  her  Army  of  Virgms  had  done  this : 
Tlie  Three  Kings  and  St.  Ursula,  too, 
I  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 

Het  Pieterszoon  my  son,  and  I, 
We  heard  them  talk  as  we  stood  by. 
And  Piet  look'd  at  me  with  a  comical  eye. 
We  thought  them  fools,  but,  as  you  shall  see. 
Not  over-wise  ourselves  were  we. 

For  I  must  tell  you.  Father  Kijf, 
That  when  we  told  this  to  Aht  my  wife. 
She  at  the  notion  perk'd  up  with  delight, 
And  said  she  beheved  the  people  were  right. 

Had  not  Roprecht  put  in  the  Saints  his  hope. 
And  who  but  they  should  have  loosoi'd  the  rope. 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  galbws  a  better  end  ? 

Yes,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it. 
Having  been  brougfkt  there  just  at  the  muiute. 

And  therefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering  for  this  favour's  sake 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Vir^  too, 
Smce  we  could  not  tell  to  which  it  was  due. 

For  greater  honour  there  could  be  none 

Than  what  m  this  business  the  Saints  had  done 

To  us  and  Piet  Pieterszoon  our  son  ; 

She  talk'd  me  over.  Father  Kijf, 

With  that  tongue  of  hers,  did  Alit  my  wUe. 
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Lord  forgive  us  1  as  if  the  Saints  would  deign 
To  come  and  help  such  a  rogue  in  erain  : 
When  the  only  mercy  the  case  oouM  admit 
Would  have  been  to  mai^e  his  halter  fit ! 

That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do. 

In  happy  season  for  him  too. 

When  ne  was  in  a  proper  cne ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  von  will  see. 

To  my  son  Piet  Fietersxoon,  ana  me. 

Well,  fitther,  we  kept  him  at  bed  and  board. 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  restored ; 
And  we  should  have  him  sent  off  this  day 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

But  this  wicked  Boprecht,  what  did  hef 
Thouffh  he  had  been  saved  thus  mercifully ; 
Hanging  had  done  him  so  little  good. 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep. 
Out  of  his  bed  did  this  gallows-bird  creep, 
Piet  Pieterszoon's  boots  and  spurs  he  put  on. 
And  stole  my  best  horse,  and  away  he  was  gone  1 

Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard. 
But  she  heara  the  horse's  fuet  in  the  yard. 
And  when  she  jo^d  me,  ^nd  bade  me  awake. 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

To  the  window  my  good  woman  went. 
And  watchM  which  way  his  course  he  bent ; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit. 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit. 

Away,  as  fast  as  we  could  hie. 

We  went,  Piet  Pieterssoon  and  I ; 

And  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  in  sig^t ; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night. 

Knowing  the  ground,  and  riding  fiat. 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last. 

And — ^would  you  believe  itf  Father  Kijf, 

The  ungrateful  wretch  would  have  taken  mv  life. 

If  he  luid  not  miss'd  his  stroke  with  a  knife  I 

The  struggle  in  no  long  time  was  done. 
Because,  vou  know  we  were  two  to  one ; 
But  yet  all  our  strength  we  were  fain  to  try, 
^  Piet  Pieterssoon  my  son  and  I. 
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When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground. 
We  ftstened  hu  hands,  and  his  legs  we  bound  ; 
And  acroM  the  horie  we  laid  him  them. 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

"  We  hare  nbb'd  the  gallowa,  and  that  wat  iU  dnoe," 

Said  I,  to  I^et  Pietersiooa  taj  ion  : 

"  And  restitution  we  mnat  make 

To  that  same  gallowt,  for  justice'  sake." 

In  his  mit  of  irons  the  R^;ne  we  arrajr'd. 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laidi 
Night  not  yet  so  far  was  spent. 
But  there  was  time  enoogb  for  our  intent  j 
And  back  to  the  triple  tree  we  went. 

His  own  rope  was  ready  there  ; 

To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care ; 

And  the  job  which  the  bungling  Hangman  begun. 

This  time,  I  think,  was  properly  done. 

By  me  'ad  Piet  Pieterszoon  my  son." 


Wat  Etoelft  isfT  ^«ine«[i2iUt« 


PART  PIBST. 

OME  hither,  Sir  Jolm  d«  Pennington, 
Come  hither  and  hearken  to  mej 

Mor  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  ladye-love,  ^ 
Not  brc«d  lauda,  I  give  unto  thee.' 
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I  care  not  for  silver,  I  care  not  for  gold, 
Nor  for  broad  lands,  nor  fair  ladyc; 
But  my  honour  and  troth,  and  mj  good  broad  sword, 
Are  the  king's  eternally/ 

*  Come  hither,  Sir  John,  thou  art  loyal  and  brave,' 

Again  the  monarch  spake; 

*  In  my  trouble  and  thrall,  in  the  hour  of  pain, 

Thou  pity  didst  on  me  take. 

The  white  rose  withers  on  every  bough, 

And  the  red  rose  rears  its  thorn; 
But  many  a  maid  our  strife  shall  rue, 

And  the  babe  that  is  yet  unborn. 

Pve  charged  in  the  battle  with  horse  and  lance. 

But  I've  doflTd  the  warrior  now; 
And  never  again  may  helmet  of  steel 

Bind  this  burning,  aching  brow  I 

O!  had  I  been  bom  of  a  simple  churl, 

And  a  serving-wench  for  my  mate, 
I  had  whistled  as  blithe  as  yon  knave,  that  sits 

By  Muncaster's  Castle  gate! 

Would  that  my  crown  were  a  bonnet  of  blue, 

And  my  sceptre  yon  shepherd's  crook, 
I  would  honour,  dominion,  power  eschew. 

In  this  holy  and  quiet  nook. 

For  England's  crown  is  a  girdle  of  blood, 

A  traitor  is  every  gem; 
And  a  murderer's  eye  each  jewel  that  lurks 

In  that  kingly  diadem  I 

Hunt  on!  hunt  on,  thou  bloodhound  keen; 

I'd  rather  an  outcast  be, 
Than  wade  through  all  that  thou  hast  done. 

To  pluck  that  crown  from  thee!' 

*  Then  tarry,  my  liege,'  Sir  John  replied, 

'  In  Muncaster's  Castle  gate; 
Ko  foeman  shall  enter,  while  shelter'd  here 
From  Edward's  pride  and  hate.' 

'  I  may  not  tarry,  thou  trusty  knight, 

Nor  longer  with  thee  abide; 
Ere  to-morrow  shall  rise  on  these  lordly  tower% 

From  that  gate  shall  m  monarch  ri^e.         '  ^^^ 
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For  a  vision  came  to  mj  lonely  bed. 

And  that  vision  bade  me  flee; 
And  I  must  away,  ere  break  of  day, 

0*er  the  hills  to  the  sonth  countrie. 

But  take  this  cop,  'tis  a  hallowed  thing. 

Which  holy  men  have  blest; 
In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

This  crystal  once  did  resU 

And  many  a  martyr,  and  many  a  saint, 

Aronnd  its  brim  have  sate; 
No  water  that  e'er  its  lips  have  toncht, 

But  is  hallowed  and  consecrate. 

Tis  thine,  Sir  John;  not  an  empire's  worth. 

Nor  wealth  of  Ind'  could  buy 
The  like,  for  never  was  jewel  seen 

Of  such  wondrous  potency. 

It  shall  bless  thy  bed,  it  shall  bless  thy  board. 
They  shall  prosper  by  this  token; 

In  Muncaster  Castle  good  luck  shall  be, 
TiU  the  charmed  cup  is  broken  T 

Sir  John  he  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
And  the  king's  word  ne'er  did  err, 

For  the  cup  is  call'd  to  this  blessed  hour, 
'  The  Luck  of  Muncaster.' 


PART  SECOND. 

<  O,  haste,  Sir  William  of  Liddislee, 

My  kinsman  good  at  need, 
Ere  the  Esk's  dark  ford  thou  hast  passed  by, 
.  In  Muncaster  rest  thy  steed; 

And  say  to  my  love,  and  my  lady  bright, 

In  Carlisle  I  must  stay, 
For  the  foe  is  come  forth  from  the  misty  north. 

And  I  cannot  hence  away; 

But  I  must  keep  watch  on  Carlisle's  towers 

With  the  banner  of  Cumberland; 
IjA^n  bid  her  beware  of  the  rebel  host, 
(7^,  Lest  they  come  with  sword  and  brand. 
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But  bid  her,  rather  than  house  or  hmd, 

Take  heed  of  that  cup  of  grace. 
Which  King  Henry  gave  to  our  ancestor. 

The  ^  Luck'  of  our  noble  race. 

Bid  her  bury  it  deep,  at  dead  of  night, 

That  no  eye  its  hiding  see. 
Now  do  mine  errand,  Sir  William, 

As  thou  wouldst  prosperous  be!' 

Sir  William  stay'd  nor  for  cloud  nor  shine, 

He  stay'd  not  for  rest  nor  bait, 
Till  he  saw  the  far  gleam  on  Esk's  broad  stream, 

And  Muncaster's  Castle  gate. 

*  From  whence  art  thou  in  such  fearful  hasted 

The  warder  wondering  said; 
'  Hast  thou  'scaped  alone  from  the  bloody  fight, 
And  the  field  of  the  gory  dead?' 

*  I  am  not  firom  the  bloody  fight, 

Nor  a  craven  flight  I  flee; 
But  I  come  to  my  lady's  bower, 
Sir  William  of  Liddislee.' 

The  knight  to  the  lady's  bower  is  gone, 

*  A  boNon  I  crave  from  thee, 
Deny  me  not,  thou  lady  bright,' 

And  he  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

*  I  grant  thee  a  boon,'  the  lady  said, 

*  If  it  from  my  husband  be;' 

*  There's  a  cup  of  grace,'  cried  the  suppliant  knight, 

'  Which  thou  must  give  to  me.' 

*  Now  foul  befa'  thee  fause  traitor. 

That  with  guile  would  our  treasure  win; 
For  ne'er  fiom  Sir  John  of  Pennington 
Had  such  traitorous  message  been.' 

*  I  crave  your  guerdon,  fair  lady, 

'Twas  out  your  faith  to  try, 
That  we  might  know  if  the  '  Luck'  of  this  house 
Were  safe  in  such  custody. 

The  message  was  thus,  thy  husband  sent; 

He  hath  lookt  out  from  Carlisle  wa'. 
And  he  is  aware  of  John  Highlandman 

Come  trooping  down  the  snaw; 
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And  should  thk  kiHed  papistry 

Spread  hither  npon  their  way, 
Thejril  carry  hence  that  cap  of  graoe^ 

llioQgh  thoa  shocdd'st  say  them  nay*  | 

And  thT  lord  most  wait  for  the  traitor  foe^ 

By  the  walls  of  merry  Carlisle; 
Else  he  would  hie  to  his  lady's  hdp^ 

And  his  lady's  feara  h^gmle. 

Thy  lord  would  rather  his  house  werebrent^ 

His  goods  and  his  cattle  harried, 
Than  the  cap  should  be  broken, — that  cop  of  graoo^ 

Or  from  Muncaster's  house  be  carried.' 

The  kinsman  smiled  on.  that  fond  lady. 
And  his  traitor  suit  he  plied; 

*  Giye  me  the  cup,'  the  false  knight  sud, 

*  From  these  fiMnnen  fierce  to  hide.' 

The  lady  of  Muncaster  oped  the  box 

Where  lay  this  wondrous  thing; 
Sir  William  saw  its  beauteous  form. 

All  bright  and  glistering. 

The  kinsman  smiled  on  that  fond  lady, 
And  he  yiew'd  it  o'er  and  o'er: — 

*  'Tis  a  jewel  of  price,'  said  the  traitor  then. 

<  And  worthy  a  prince's  dower. 

Well  bury  the  treasure,  where  ne'er  firtmi  the  sun 

One  ray  of  gladness  dione, 
Where  darkness  and  light,  and  day  and  nighl. 

And  summer  and  spring  are  one. 

Beneath  the  moat  well  bury  it  straight, 

In  its  box  of  the  good  oi^  tree; 
And  the  cankered  carle,  John  Highlandman, 

Shall  never  that  jewel  see.' 

The  kinsman  took  the  casket  up, 
And  the  lady  lookt  over  the  wall; 

*  If  thou  break  that  cup  of  grace,  beware^ 

The  pride  of  our  house  shall  fall!' 

The  kinsman  smiled  as  he  lookt  above^ 
And  to  the  lady  cried, 

*  I'll  show  thee  where  thy  *  Luck'  shall  be^ 

And  the  lord  of  Muncaster^s  pride.' 
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The  ladj  watcht  this  kinsman  falae^ 

And  he  lifted  the  caaket  high: 
<  01  look  not  80,  Sir  William/ 

And  bitterly  she  did  cry. 

Bat  the  traitor  knight  dasht  the  casket  down 
To  the  ground,  that  blessed  token; 

'Lie  there,'  then  said  that  false  one  now, 
*  Proud  Muncaster's  charm  is  broken  f 

The  lady  shriekt,  the  lady  waO*d, 
While  the  false  knight  fled  amain; 

But  never  durst  Muncaster's  lord,  I  trow, 
Ope  that  blessed  shrine  again. 


PART  THIRD. 

The  knight  of  Muncaster  went  to  woo^ 
And  he  rode  with  the  whirlwind's  speed. 

For  the  lady  was  coy,  and  the  lover  was  proud, 
And  he  hotly  spurr'd  his  steed. 

He  stayed  not  for  bog,  he  stay'd  not  for  brier. 

Nor  stay'd  he  for  flood  or  fell; 
Nor  ever  he  slacken'd  his  courser^s  rein, 

Till  he  stood  by  the  Lowther's  well. 

Beside  that  weQ  was  a  castle  fair, 

Li  that  castle  a  fair  lady; 
In  that  lady's  breast  was  a  heart  of  stone. 

Nor  might  it  softened  be. 

*  Now  smooth  that  brow  of  scorn,  £ur  maid, 

And  to  my  suit  give  ear; 
There's  never  a  dame  in  Cumberland, 
Such  a  look  of  scorn  doth  wear.' 

*  Haste,  haste  thee  back,'  the  lady  cried, 

'  For  a  doomed  man  art  thou; 
I  wed  not  the  heir  of  Muncaster, 
Thy  *  Ltick*  is  broken  now  I' 

*  Of  say  not  so^  for  on  my  sire 

Th'  unerring  doom  was  spent; 
I  heir  not  his  ill  luck,  I  trow, 

Nor  with  his  dool  am  shent.'  773 
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*  The  doom  is  thine^  as  thou  art  his, 

And  to  his  curse  the  heir; 
But  never  a  lackless  babe  of  mine 
That  fearful  curse  shall  bear!' 

A  mood7  man  was  the  lover  then; 

But  homeward  as  he  hied. 
Beside  the  well,  at  Lord  Lowther^s  gate. 

An  uglj  dwuf  he  spied. 

*  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  fearsome  thing  I 

Out  of  mj  sight,  I  aaj: 
Or  I  will  fling  ^ineugly  bones 
To  the  crows  this  blessed  daj. 

But  the  elfin  dwarf  he  skipt  and  ran 

Beside  the  lover's  steed, 
And  ever  as  Muncaster^s  lord  spurred  0% 

The  dwarf  held  equal  speed. 

The  lover  he  slacken'd  his  pace  again. 
And  to  the  goblin  cried: 

*  What  ho,  sir  page,  what  luckless  chance 

Hath  buckled  thee  to  mj  sideP 

Up  spake  then  first  that  shrivelled  thing, 
And  he  shook  his  locks  of  gray; 

*  Why  lowers  the  cloud  on  Muncaster^s  brow. 

And  the  foam  tracks  his  troubled  way?' 

*  There's  a  lady,  the  fairest  in  all  this  land,' 

The  haughty  chief  replied; 

*  But  that  lad/s  love  in  vain  Fve  sought, 

And  m  woo  none  other  bride.' 

*  And  is  there  not  beauty  in  other  lands^ 

And  locks  of  raven  hue. 
That  thou  must  pine  for  a  maiden  cold. 
Whose  bosom  love  ne'er  knew?* 

*  O,  there  is  beauty  in  every  land,' 

The  sorrowing  knight  replied; 
'  But  Pd  rather  Margaret  of  Lonsdale  wed. 
Than  the  fairest  dame  beside.' 

*  And  thou  shalt  the  Lady  Margaret  wed/ 

Said  that  loathly  dwarf  again; 

*  There's  a  key  in  Muncaster  Castle  can  break 
774  That  maiden's  heart  in  twain!' 
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<  O  never,  O  never,  thou  lying  elf. 

That  maiden's  word  is  spoken; 
The  cup  of  grace  left  a  traitor's  hand, 

Proud  Muncaster's  *  LwHC  is  broken.' 

Then  scornfully  grinn'd  that  elfin  dwarf, 
And  loud  he  laught  again; 
There's  a  key  in  tiiy  castle,  sir  knight,  can  break 
That  maiden's  heart  in  twain!' 

The  knight  he  tum'd  him  on  his  steed, 

And  he  lookt  o'er  hill  and  stream; 
But  he  saw  not  that  elfin  dwarf  again, 

He  had  vanisht  as  a  dream! 

The  knight  came  back  to  his  castle  hall, 

And  stabled  his  good  gray  steed: 
And  he  is  to  his  chamber  gone. 

With  wild  and  angry  speed* 

And  he  saw  the  oaken  casket,  where 

Lay  hid  that  cup  of  grace. 
Since  that  fearful  day,  when  the  traitor  foe 

Wrought  ruin  on  his  race. 

'  Thou  cursed  thing,*  he  cried  in  scorn, 

'  That  ever  such  *  Luck'  should  be; 
From  Muncaster's  house,  ill-boding  fiend, 

Thou  shalt  vanish  eternally.' 

He  kickt  the  casket  o'er  and  o'er. 

With  rage  and  contumely; 
When,  lol  a  tinkling  sound  was  heard, 

Down  dropt  a  glittering  key! 

He  remembered  well  the  wondrous  speech 

Of  the  spectre  dwarf  again, 
'  There's  a  key  in  Muncaster  Castle  can  break 

A  maiden's  heart  in  twain!' 

He  took  the  key,  and  he  tum'd  the  lock, 

And  he  open'd  the  casket  wide; 
When  the  cause  of  all  his  agony 

The  lover  now  espied. 

The  holy  cup  lay  glistering  there, 
.  And  he  kist  that  blessed  token. 
For  its  matchless  form  unharmed  lay. 
The' Luck' iMMi  ne'er  been  brokeni  „^ 
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The  load  halls  rang,  and  the  minstrels  sang. 
And  glad  loll'd  the  Esk's  bonny  ttde^ 

When  Lonsdale's  Lady  Margaret 
Was  Muncaster's  winsome  bride! 

Now  prosper  IcHig  that  baron  bold. 
And  that  bright  and  blessed  tc^ea: 

For  Mancaster^s  Luck  is  constant  yet. 
And  the  crystal  charm  onbroken. 


[lCiaica«t«r,  and  the  manor  of  Mnneaater,  hmre  long  been  w^ofed  1^  the  Pemdagtona*  wb» 
appear  to  bare  liuwpaiBJI  it  about  fcrt7  yean  before  the  Conqneat,  and  ever  itoee  aiinwtfliifcfi 
collaterally,  bat  fi>r  the  moat  part  In  lineal  deecent  by  their  iaue  male— to  thia  preaent  tloie. 
Oamel  de  Pennington  la  the  flnC  anoeator  of  tlie  fiunily  of  wiiom  there  la  any  reeofded  ac- 
ooont:  he  waa  a  perMn  of  great  note  and  property  at  the  itane  of  the  Conquest,  and  tb« 
family  having  quitted  their  original  leat  of  Pennington,  in  Lancaahire,  (where  the  ioandatian 
of  a  aquare  building  called  t  be  CaaUe  la  atill  visible,)  he  fixed  his  reaidenee  at  llealcastre,  now 
called  BCuncaater.  The  old  tower  of  the  preaent  Maaakm^houBe  at  Monoaatar  waa  boat  by 
the  Romana,  to  guard  the  find  called  St.  Michael's  Ford,  over  the  river  Eak,  when  Agricola 
went  to  the  north,  and  to  watch,  also,  the  great  paaaee  into  the  oonntiy  over  the  FeUta,  and 
over  Hard  Knot,  where  la  the  alta  of  another  furlraaa  oonstmeted  by  them,  aprarcnt  ftocn 
the  tracea  existing  to  this  day. 

The  room  in  which  Henry  the  Sixth  waa  oooeaaled  Is  atlU  called  Beniy  the  Bizth*a  room. 
The  poets  of  the  bed  In  which  be  slept,  which  are  of  handaome  carved  oah^are  also  in  the 
tmme  room^  in  good  preservation. 

When  John,  Lord  Muncaster,  the  first  of  the  flunily  who  obtained  a  peerage,  entered  into 
possession  of  Muncaster  Castle,  after  bis  elevatlcn  in  1793,  ho  fbund  it  still  surronnded  with 
a  moat,  and  defended  by  a  strong  partcalUa.    The  family  having  of  late  yeara  entirely  reeidcd 
ui^on  their  estate  of  Wartee,  in  Yorkshire,  the  houae  waa  in  ao  very  dil^adalcd  a  state,  that        ' 
Lord  Muncaster  was  obliged  to  rebuild  It  atanoat  entirely,  aith  the  exception  of  Agriooln'a 
tower,  the  walls  of  which  are  nine  feet  thick.    The  elcratlop.  of  the  new  part  Is  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  Roman  tower,  and  forms  altogether  a  handsome  castellatad  buOdis^    Tl-e 
situation  Is  eminently  striking,  and  was  well  choten  for  commanding  the  several  paana  over 
the  mountains.    It  is  snrrounded  with  mountain  scenery  on  the  north,  south,  and  east,  whfle        | 
extensive  plantations,  a  rich  and  elevated  couutry,  with  the  sea  in  the  diatanoe,  make  a  com- 
bination of  scenery,  than  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  motv  beantiftil  or 
picturesque.    In  the  words  of  its  ncble  ow  ner,  who  himrrif  ao  greatly  cmtributed  to  ila 
valiuit  it  mnsists  ot '  wcod»  i4u-k,  la«n,  vaU^,  river,  sea,  and  mountaiiu'^Ruif^ 
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HDii!  J/ssi^te  St  *Jn«  Bsmile^. 


r    .   AncieMMtad   «  111. then  dJled, 

1.  uJicn  from     Legimili  of  the  lAbnrj  n 

UllM.  b,thoLordu«lI*ijlhffB  LooA.-.. 
Ike  It  !•  H  bUoin  —  To  nioh  u  m  will 

lulon  he  Ilia  of  Uu  •truga  (Ue  .rf  Mr. 
Jduuli  Kefiy  end  Mr   FMer  Alley   In     Mj 

ut  iha  laOav  ng  Ulc    Uut.   oicxpt  for  the 

narralluc  11  m  thi  alraint  be  th  nipthl  tn  h»>9 

Era;:^-  a.  ™ur  tb.  t^o-i^^  -ti 
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GOODLTK  romaoDte  yoa  stud 

heere,  I  wia, 

TiB^deped  of  AlleDeuileaHtille, 

labewTse  of  the  Feaate  of  AU< 

Deuiles  it  is. 

And  of  what  dyd  thei«  be&Ue. 
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For  a  pleasaunte  thynge  is  Uiia  history^ 

And  much  delyte  doe  I 
In  one  so  straunge,  jett  so  trae  perdie 

That  noe  man  can  ytt  denye. 

O  the  boarde  is  sette,  and  the  guestes  are  mett 

To  drinke  in  Alle  Deailes'  Halle, 
The  guestes  are  drye,  but  the  walles  are  wett, 

And  the  doores  are  barred  on  alle. 

And  why  are  the  tables  in  ordere  sett. 

And  why  is  the  wassaile  spredd. 
And  why  are  they  mett  while  the  walles  are  wett 

To  carouse  o'er  the  uaultes  of  the  dedd? 

The  Baronne  of  Hawkesdenne  rose  wyth  the  sunne 
On  the  daye  of  AUe  Sayntes  in  the  mome. 

A  terrible  feate  hee  had  thoughte  uponne^ 
And  a  terrible  oathe  he  had  swome. 


From  holye  church  full  manie  a  roode 

Hee  had  ravishede  of  landys  fayre. 
And  where  Alle  Saintes  abbaye  had  latelye  stoode 

Hys  holde  hee  had  builded  there. 

For  to  hym  our  good  Kynge  Harrye  had  given 

For  hys  fee  that  ridi  Abbaye, 
When  the  Angels  bequeathed  for  the  service  of  Heuen 

Were  ta'en  from  the  Church  awaye. 

Yett  firmlye  and  well  stoode  the  pronde  ChappeUy 
Though  ne  monk  ne  preeste  was  there. 

Butt  for  festival  nowe  was  hearde  the  be;l 
That  wont  to  be  hearde  for  prayer. 

And  those  sayntelye  walles  of  olde  gray  stone 

Dyd  witnesse  foul  revelrye, 
And  they  shooke  to  heare  theire  echoes  owne 

Wordes  of  ribaulderie. 

^  Now  builde  mee  a  Halle,'  the  Baronne  sayde^ 

'  And  builde  ytt  both  wide  and  high, 
And  builde  ytt  mee  ouer  the  moulderinge  dedde^ 

As  they  rotte  in  cemeterye. 

For  long  haue  I  lacked  a  banquettinge  Halle, 

Meete  for  my  feeres  and  me; 
For  our  mirthe  the  olde  Chappell  is  alle  too  smalle, 
Yyg      Soe  our  butterye-hatch  ytt  sh  d  bee. 
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Thjs  anncieiite  place  I  wjl  newlje  calle^ 

And  christene  y tt  in  g<x>de  wyne, 
Thjs  church  of  AUe  Sajntes  shall  be  AUe  Deuiles'  Hallo, 

And  the  daje»  too.  Alio  Deuiles  and  mjne. 

On  the  flrste  of  Nouembre  thys  lordeshippe  fajre 

My  heritage  waa  made, 
From  noe  Saynte  dydd  I  craue  ytt  by  vowe  or  by  prayere, 

But  I  called  to  the  Deuile  for  ayde. 

Longe,  longe  did  I  striue,  and  on  hope  I  leaned, 

^d  att  Courte  I  dyd  uainlye  toyle, 
And  his  Highnesse  was  harde  tyll  I  nowed  to  the  fiende 

A  share  in  the  Churche's  spoyle. 

Nowe,  onn  thys  daye  beginneth  a  monetfa  of  dondes, 
And  of  deedes  that  mayne  not  bee  forgiuen. 

When  the  self-sleyne  dedde  looke  npp  from  theire  shroudes, 
See  no  blew,  and  despaire  of  heuen. 

And  cache  yeare  thys  festiuall  daye  wee  wyl  keepe, 

Saynte  nor  angelle  a  place  shal  haue, 
Butt  darke  spiritts  wyth  us  shal  carouse,  pottle  deepe, 

And  well  welcome  suche  fh>m  the  graue. 

O  there  wyll  wee  mocke  the  skulles  bebwe, 

And  we'll  grinne  more  wyde  than  theye, 
And  well  synge  more  loude  thann  the  owletts  doe, 

And  louder  than  preestes  wolde  praye. 

And  our  dogges  wyth  cache  pate  that  is  bleached  and  bare 

Shall  sporte  them  rounde  and  rounde, 
Or  tangle  theire  jaws  in  the  drye  dedde  haire, 

As  £eye  route  in  the  hollowe  grounde. 

Att  the  wildered  batte  wee  wyl  loudlye  laugh, 

As  hee  flitts  rounde  hys  mansyons  olde. 
And  the  earthe  worme  shal  leame  the  redde  wyne  to  quaH^ 

As  he  redes  in  his  slymie  folde. 

We  wyl  barre  oute  the  blessede  lyghte  fulle  welle. 

And  well  heare  noe  lark  to  disturbe  us. 
For  the  larke  Sjmges  to  heuen,  butt  wee  to  helle, 

Noe  hymminge  fooles  shal  curbe  us. 

A  frend  in  our  neede  is  indeede  a  frend, 

And  suche  frend  was  the  Deuile  to  mee; 
And  thys  halle  I  wyll  builde,  to  thys  dutyfulle  endc. 

That  my  cuppe  fellow.e  hee  may  bee.' 
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O  Nooembre  is  neare  wythe  the  clostnge  yeaie, 

And  the  Halle  is  unfinuhede  quite^ 
And  what  liainge  menne  dyd  reare  in  tlie  dajy  jtt  d jd  qipeoo 

That  dedde  handea  dyd  nndoe  at  nigfate. 

O  the  oeilinge  and  wallea  theje  are  roogh  and  hare^ 

And  the  gaestes  they  are  comjnge  nowe; 
O  how  shd  the  Baroime  feaste  them  ther^ 

And  how  ahal  hee  keepe  hjs  Towe? 

Att  the  bnflden  hee  raned  forionalyey 

Nor  ezcose  wolde  hee  graunte  att  alfe; 
Batt,  as  one  poore  wretch  low  bent  on  hys  knee^ 

He  strake  oute  hjs  braynes  wyth  hys  malle. 

And,  highe  as  he  rayaed  hia  bloodie  hande, 
Bygbt  fearfullie  thus  spake  hee: 

*  Yn  at  ene  thys  halle  nnfinishede  atande. 

Not  one  knave  of  yee  lininge  shal  bee!' 

Thenn  the  bailders  theye  playstered  dilligentlye» 

For  lyfe  or  deth  playstco^  theye> 
And,  a  dagger's  depthe^  thicke  coates  three 

Theye  had  spredde  on  ^e  wallea  that  daye. 

*  Sore  feare  worketh  welle  !'  qaoth  the  pronde  Baronnc^ 

As  he  strode  to  the  festall  diayre, 
And  loade  laughed  the  gaestes  to  looke  aponne 
The  worke  so  smoothe  and  fayre. 

The  pine  torches  ronnde  a  brane  ligbte  dydd  flynge^ 
A  redd  noone  through  the  dtakQ  nighte  streamingey 

And  small  tiioughte  hfKld  the  guestes  of  the  waynscottingey 
Howe  wette»  and  softe,  and  steaminge. 

Now  theye  have  barred  faste  the  doores  belowe, 

And  dke  the  windowes  on  highe ; 
And  withoute  stoode  tremblinge  the  vassailes  a  rowe 

Att  the  bolde  impietie. 

O  wee  tremblede  to  heare  their  reuelrie^ 

(For  I  was  there  that  nighte,) 
A  sabbath  ytt  seemede  of  Deuilrie, 

And  of  Witches  att  theyre  delyte. 

There  was  chauntinge  thenne  amayne,  butt  the  pure  and  holie 
strayne 
Of  sweete  musicke  had  loste  ytf s  fedinge^ 
And  there  was  harpe  and  lute,  but  lyttd  dyd  ytt  boote, 
^^       For  the  daunce  was  butt  beastlie  reelinge. 
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And  the  feates  were  iUe  tolde  of  chinalrye  olde, 

Amiddste  dronkennesse  and  dinne, 
And  the  softe  laje  of  lone  colde  noe  tendemease  moue 

Ynn  hartes  of  ryott  and  sinne. 

Three  nightes  ytt  endnred,  and  the  staringe  owle 

Was  scared  from  hys  ivye  throne, 
And  ^e  poore  corrs  dismaUie  answered  a  howle 

More  senselesse  thanne  theyre  own. 

And  dronker  theye  waxed,  and  dronker  yett» 

And  each  manne  dyd  uainly  labonre, 
By  reason  of  manie  speakers,  to  gett 

Meet  audience  from  his  neyboure. 

These  wordes  thenn  stammerede  the  loude  Baronne^ 

^  May  I  ne'er  quitt  thys  goode  cheere, 
Tyll  our  maystere  come  to  ^aste  wyth  hys  owne  !* 

And  thatt  was  the  laste  wee  oolde  heare. 

The  third  mome  rose  full  fayre,  and  the  torches  ruddye 
ghure. 
Through  the  windowes  streamed  noe  more, 
And,  when  the  smalle  birde  rose  from  hys  chambere  in 
the  boaghes, 
The  festiuall  shout  was  o'er. 

The  smallebirde  gaylye  snnge,  and  the  merryelarke  uppe 
sprunge, 
And  the  dewe  droppe  spangled  the  spraye, 
And  the  blessede  sunne,  that  stilie  shines  the  same  on 
goode  and  ille, 
Smykd  thatt  mome  onn  the  old  Abbaye. 

O  hmge  dydd  we  listene,  in  doubt  and  feare» 

Att  thatt  unholye  doore, 
And,  ere  wee  essayed  to  enter  there, 

Ytt  was  full  highe  noone  and  more. 

Butt  stille  cdlde  we  gaine  noe  answere  att  alle» 

Though  wee  asked  continuallye; 
And  I  that  teUe  was  the  urchin  smalle 

That  was  thruste  through  the  windowe  to  see. 

O  I  hadde  quayled  in  Saynte  Quentin's  fighte. 

Where  I  rode  in  that  Baronne's  trayne. 
And  hadd  shrunke  to  see  the  slayne  att  nighte, 

As  they  laye  onn  the  Uoudye  playne.  f^i 
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I  hadde  ndLennede  to  see  eache  pale  face  bare^ 

And  eache  ataringe  glaaaie  eje, 
Ab  the  moone  was  dimmlje  reflectede  there, 

Farre  finom  agreeablje. 

Batt  ne*er  hadde  I  seene  sache  a  syghte  before 

As  thatt  whyche  drdd  thenn  befaUe, 
Of  grimme  and  ghaaUje  dedd  heddes  a  score  j 

Mortared  into  a  waUe!  i 


I 


Theje  were  helde  as  th^e  dronkenlje  backe  djdd  leanci 

Ynn  deadlje  pajne  and  despayre, 
And  the  redd  wyne  was  clottede  theire  jawes  betwene. 

And  the  mortare  was  growne  to  the  hajre. 

Fall  ofte  bane  I  hearde  thatt  wyae  menne  doe  saje 

*  Manie  heddes  are  bettere  thanne  one;' 
Butt,  O,  thanne  wjth  suche  gaunt  heddes  as  theye 

Ytt  were  bettere  to  line  W3rth  none* 

And  stille  the  gaye  froites  blushede  on  the  boarde, 

As  in  scome  of  the  sadde  arraye, 
And  the  sparklinge  Waggons,  wytii  wyne  halfe  stored,  j 

Beamed  oute  to  the  sunne  alwaye. 

Nowe  Time  hath  rolled  onne  for  three  score  yeare, 

And  the  olde  walle  standeth  yett; 
And,  deepe,  in  rowes,  ronnde  tibatt  dred  chambere, 

Eache  darke  browne  skolle  is  sett 
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The  ivye  hath  wreathede  a  coronett  gprene 

For  the  grimlye  Baronne's  browe; 
And,  where  once  the  dais  carpett  flaunted  shene,  | 

The  ranke  grass  wayeth  nowe.  i 

In  the  sockett  where  rowled  eache  dronken  eye 

Hath  the  martlett  bnilded  her  holde;  j 

And,  aye,  midde  the  whyte  teeth,  gallantlye  i 

The  walle  flowere  twisteth  ytt's  folde. 

And,  in  place  of  the  torches  of  pine-tree  made, 

The  pale  moone  quiyereth  o'er  themme^  I 

And  the  scritch  owle^  wyth  sorrye  serenade^ 

Mocketh  the  mynstreU  before  themme. 

And  there  muste  they  staye,  tyll  the  dredful  daye 

When  theire  ma3rstere  daymeth  hys  dole! 
O  Gkntles  beeware  of  suche  doome,  and  praye 

Grammercye  onne  eache  poore  soule. 
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Batt,  Boeraiore,  to  jovt  dyinge  hower, 

Bemembere,  whate'er  befalle, 
Eeepe  &ee  toot  hartes  from  the  foule  fleode's  powir 

^d  your  heddes  from  newe  mortared-walle. 

nienne  of  Alle  Deoilee'  Daye  tbja  the  ator/e  ia, 
And  of  AUe  Deuilea'  Halle  lykewysej 

A  woadereus  tale,  jett  see  trewe  ytt  is, 
That  noe  bodye  it  denyes. 
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Tis  the  joyful  Easter  n 

.^jid  the  bells  ring  loud  anJ  dear,  i 

8  landing  tjie  holy  dsy  of  rest  I 

£8       Through  the  qniet  vnle  of  Wear. 
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Forth  at  its  sound,  from  his  statdj  hall. 
Hath  the  Lord  of  Lanibton  oome» 

With  knight  and  squire  in  rich  attire. 
Page,  seneschal,  and  groom. 

The  white-hair'd  peasant  and  his  dame, 

Have  left  their  woodland  cot ; 
Children  of  toil  and  poverty. 

Their  cares  and  tou  forgot. 

And  bnxom  youth  and  bashful  maid. 

In  holiday  array. 
Thro'  verduit  fflade  and  greenwood  shade. 

To  Biigford  oend  their  way. 

And  soon  within  its  sacred  dome 
Their  wandering  steps  are  stayed  i 

The  bell  is  rung,  me  mass  is  sung, 
And  the  solemn  prayer  is  prayed. 

But  why  did  Lambton's  youthful  heir. 

Not  mingle  with  the  throng  f 
And  why  did  he  not  bend  his  knee. 

Nor  join  in  the  holy  song^? 

O,  Lambton's  heir  is  a  wicked  man ! 

Alike  in  word  and  deed ; 
He  makes  a  jest  of  psalm  and  priest, 

Of  the  Aye  and  the  Creed. 

He  ioyes  the  fight,  he  loyes  the  chase ; 

He  loves  each  idnd  of  sin ; 
But  the  holy  church,  fh>m  year  to  year,  - 

He  is  not  found  within. 

And  Lambton's  heir,  at  the  matin  prayer^ 

Or  the  vesper,  is  not  seen  ; 
And  on  this  day  of  rest  and  peace 

He  hath  donned  his  coat  of  green ; 

And  with  his  creel  slung  on  his  back. 

His  light  rod  in  his  hand, 
Down  by  the  side  of  the  shady  Wear 

He  took  his  lonely  stand. 

There  was  no  sound  but  the  rutshing  stream. 

The  little  birds  were  still. 
As  if  they  knew  that  Lambton's  heir. 

Was  doine  %  deed  of  ill. 
^      3^ 
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Itii^  a  Mdmoa  aiifl  §p^dd^  tvoiit 
Through  the  rndet  wMien  glide ; 

Bat  th^  all  aoQgkt  the  denest  p^c^, 
Their  goMen  scales  to  hioe^ 

The  soft  west  wmd Jniit  rippled  ^m  hrook. 
And  the  doads  flew  gentlj  hr, 

And  gleamed  die  smi, — 'twas  a  Wely  di^ 
To  the  eager  fisher's  eye. 

He  threw  his  line,  i!)f  the  eoB%  twine. 

Across  the  gentle  stiream  ; 
Upon  its  top  we  dnn-flies  drop 

Lightly  as  ^hildhood^a  dreafli. 

Again*  ag;un,-— bnt  all  in  vain, 

In  the  shallow  or  the  deep ; 
No  trout  rose  to  hb  canning  bsit ; 

He  heard  no  saonon  lefip* 


And  now  he  Wfetideted  east  the  stl^Mun^ 

And  now  he  w^deved  Wett ; 
He  aonght  each  bank  or  hanging  htslk, 

Whidi  fishea  tove  the  beat. 

Bat  Tain  waa  all  hk  lidihi  art; 

Vain'was  each  deep  dKscinse^ 
Vain  wpM  alikie  the  varied  baity 

And  vain  -the  imniie  flies. 

When^  tired  and  vexed,  the  cMie  btl. 

Rang  oat  tlte  hoofr  ^  dkie, 
"  Now/'  Slid  the  Lainbton^a  yoathfel  heir, 

"  A  weary  lot  Is  mine. 

For  six  lonff  hoots,  thb  April  mom. 

My  line  in  vain  Fve  cast ; 
But  one  more  throw ;  come  wesl  come  wo. 

For  this  shaH  be  the  last." 

He  took  f^m  his  bag  a  maggot  wonn. 

That  bait  of  hieh  renown  ; 
His  tree  is  wheelM  quickly  throu^  the  air. 

Then  sunk  in  the  water  down% 

When  he  drew  it  Out,  liiB  ready  hand 
With  no  quivering  motion  shook. 

For  neither  sidnon,  troat  nor  :ged. 
Had  fastened  on  his  hook. 
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Bot  a  Httfle  thing,  «  strange  formed  thing, 

like  a  pleee  of  muddy  weed  ; 
Bot  like  no  ^sih  that  swims  the  stream. 

Nor  ought  that  crawls  the  mead. 

'Twas  scarce  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

Its  colour  the  darkest  green  ; 
And  on  its  rough  and  scalj  bade 

Two  litUe  fins  were  seen. 

It  had  a  long  and  pointed  snout, 
Like  the  mouth  of  the  slimy  eel. 

And  its  white  and  loosely  hanging  jaica^ 
Twelre  pin-like  teeth  reveal. 

It  had  sharp  claws  ^pon  its  Ibet, 

Short  ears  upon  its  head, 
A  jointed  tail,  and  quick  bii§^^  9jeB, 

That  gleamed  of  a  fieiy  red. 

*'  Art  thou  the  prise,''  laid  die  weary  wight, 
*'  For  which  I  have  zpeat  my  time ; 

For  tRiooh  I  have  toS'd  tiO  the  hour  of  noon. 
Since  rang  the  miitin  chime  ?" 


From  the  side  of  the  dell,  a  cryatal  wd 

Sends  its  wateta  hobbling  W ; 
*^Best  there,  thoo  Uffly  tiny  etf. 

Either  to  Uve  or  ^e." 

He  threw  it  m,  and  when  next  ht  came. 

He  saw,  to  his  sunrise. 
It  was^a  foot  and  a  half  in  leoglh  $ 

It  had  fprown  so  much  in  sice^ 
And  its  wmgs  were  long,  ftr-stretdied  and  strong 

And  redder  were  its  eyes. 


THE  CURSE. 

But  Lambton'a  heir  ism  i#eved  imm; 

At  the  church  «si  jbcmdied  kofifi. 
Three  times  a  day  he  was  wont  to  pray ; 

And  now  he's  oeyond  die  sea. 

He  has  done  penance  Sv  jt#  aios. 
He  has  drank  of  a  sainted  weH, 

He  has  joincjd  ^e  band  from  the  Holy  I#nd 
To  chiaae  the  infidel. 
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"Where  host  met  host,  and  strife  need  most^  \ 

His  sword  flashed  high  and  bricht ; 
Where  force  met  force,  he  winged  his  ooone^  < 

The  foremost  in  the  fight. 

Where  he  saw  on  high  th'  Oriflamme  flj,  j 

His  onward  path  he  bore,  > 

And  the  Paynim  Knight,  and  the  SaraoeBt 
Lay  weltering  in  their  gore. 

Or  in  the  joust,  or  tournament. 

Of  aU  that  valiant  band. 
When,  with  lanoe  in  rest,  he  forward  prest. 

Who  could  the  shock  withstand  ? 

Pure  was  his  fiime,  unstained  his  shield ; 

A  merciful  man  was  he ; 
The  friend  of  the  weak,  he  raised  not  his  hand 

'Gainst  a  fallen  enemy. 

Thus  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 

He  gained  a  mighty  name, 
And,  rail  of  honour  and  renown. 

To  the  home  of  his  childhood  came. 

But  when  he  came  to  his  father's  lands. 

No  cattle  were  graiing  there; 
The  grass  in  the  mead  was  unmown  and  rough. 

And  the  fields  untilled  and  bare. 

And  when  he  came  to  his  father's  hall. 

He  wondered  what  mig^  ail ; 
His  sire  but  oooUy  welcomed  him. 

And  hia  sbters  cheeks  were  psie. 


«« 
«< 


I  come  from  the  fight,"  said  the  Bed-Gross  Knight ; 
I  in  sayage  lands  did  roam ; 
But  where'er  it  be,  they  welcome  me. 
Save  in  my  own  loved  home. 

**  Now  why,  now  why,  this  froaen  cheer  ? 

What  is  it  that  may  ail  ? 
Why  tremble  thus  my  father  dear  ? — 

M}  sister,  why  so  pale  f ' 

"  01  sad  and  woful  has  been  our  lot, 

Whilst  thou  wast  &r  away ; 
For  a  mighty  dragon  hath  hither  come 

And  tiULen  up  its  stay ; 
At  night  or  mom  it  sleepeth  not, 
^^  But  watcheth  for  its  prey. 
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*Ti8  ten  doth  yards  in  length  ;  its  hue 

Is  of  the  diurkest  flpreen ; 
And  on  its  rongh  ana  scaly  hack. 

Two.  strong  black  wings  are  seen. 

It  hath  a  long  and  pointed  snouty 

like  the  mighty  crocodile ; 
Andy  from  its  grinning  jaws,  stand  out 

Its  teeth  in  horrid  file. 

It  hath  on  each  round  and  webbed  foot 

Four  sharp  and  hooked  claws  ; 
And  its  jointed  tail,  with  heavy  trail. 

Over  the  ground  it  draws. 

It  hath  two  rough  and  haivy  ears 

Upon  its  bony  head ; 
Its  eyes  shine  like  the  winter  sun. 

Fearful,  and  darkly  red. 

Its  roar  is  loud  as  the  thunder's  sound. 

But  shorter,  and  more  shrill; 
It  rolls,  with  many  a  heavy  bound. 

Onward  from  hill  to  hiU. 

-  And  each  mom,  at  the  matin  chime. 

It  seeks  the  lovely  Wear; 
And,  at  the  noontide  bell. 

It  gorges  its  fill,  then  seeks  the  hill 
Where  springs  the  crystal  well. 

No  knight  has  e'er  returned  who  dared 

The  monster  to  assail. 
Though  he  struck  off  an  ear  or  Umb, 

Or  lopt  its  jointed  tail. 
Its  severed  limbs  again  unite. 

Strong  as  the  iron  mail. 

My  horses,  and  sheep,  and  all  my  kio 

The  ravenous  beast  hath  killed ; 
With  oxen  and  deer,  from  far  and  neai. 

Its  hungnr  maw  is  filled. 
"Hs  hence  the  mead  is  unmown  and  long 

And  the  corn-fields  are  untilled. 

My  son,  to  hail  thee  here  in  health. 

My  very  heart  is  glad ; 
But  thou  hast  heard  our  tale — and  say^ 

Canst  thou  wonder  that  we*re  sad  T'  769 
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tHE  AgSOILINO 

And  watwmM  wn  Lunbtoa't  hat: 

''My  rinfnl  act,"  said  he, 
''This  cane  hath  cm  the  oountrj  brovf^ 

Be  it  mine  to  set  it  free.** 
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Deep  in  the  dell,  in  a  rained  hut. 

Far  from  the  homes  of  men^ 
Th^re  dwellt  a  witch  the  peoanta  oalM 

Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

Twaa  a  dark  night,  and  the  stormy  wind 

Howled  with  a  hollow  moan. 
As  through  tangled  oopaewood»  bosh,  and  briar. 

He  sought  the  aged  crone. 

She  sat  on  a  low  and  three-l^ged  stool, 

Beside  a  dyins  fire ; 
As  he  lifted  the  latch  she  stirred  the  brands. 

And  the  smoky  flames  biased  higher. 

She  was  a  woman  weak  sod  old. 

Her  form  was  bent  and  thin  ; 
And  on  bet  lean  and  shrivelled  hand. 

She  rested  her  pointed  chin. 

He  entered  with  fear,  that  dauntless  man. 

And  spake  of  all  his  need ; 
He  eaye  her  gold ;  he  asked  her  aid. 

How  best  be  n^gfat  succeed. 

"Clothe  thee,*'  said  she,  "  in  armour  bright, 

In  mail  of  glittering  ^een. 
All  studded  o'er,  bebmd  and  before, 

With  razors  sharp  and  keen : 

"  And  take  in  thy  hand  the  trusty  brand 
Which  thou  bore  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  make  to  the  Vir^  a  solemn  vow. 
If  she  grant  thee  vicUny, 

What  meets  thee  first,  when  the  strife  is  o'er. 
Her  offering  shall  be." 

He  went  to  tiie  fight,  in  armour  bright 

Equipped  from  head  to  heel ; 
His  goiget  closed,  and  his  vizor  shut. 

He  seemed  a  form  of  steel. 
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But  mih  msor  l|l#de8,  tfl.  slmip  aad  ]^efei|, 

The  mail  was  studoed  o'ei ; 
And  }n»  Ipng  tried  aod  trusty  brand 

In  his  greaved  l^^pd  he  hore. 

He  made  to  the  Yirgiii  a  solemn  toit» 

If  she  granted  yietoiT» 
What  met  him  first  on  his  homeward  pald^ 

Her  sacrifi«e  ahould  he. 

He  told  his  sire,  when  he  heard  the  hocn, 

To  slip  his  favourite  hound ; 
^  'Twifl  quiekly  seek  its  master's  side 

At  the  acoustomed  sound.'' 

Forward  he  trod,  with  measured  step. 

To  meet  his  fbe,  alone. 
While  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun 

On  hfa  mawy  armonr  shone. 

The  monster  slept  on  an  island  crag 

Lulled  bj  the  rustling  Wear, 
Which  eddy'd  turbid  at  the  base 

Though  elsewhere  smooth  and  dear. 

It  lay  in  repose ;  its  wines  were  flat. 

Its  ears  fell  on  its  head. 
Its  1^  stretched  out,  and  drooped  its  snout. 

But  his  eyes  were  fieiy  red. 

Little  feared  he,  that  armed  knigfxt, 

Aa  he  left  the  .cocky  shore ; 
And  in  his  hand  prepared  for  fight. 

His  unsheathed  sword  he  bore. 

As  he  plunged  in,  the  waters'  splash 

The  monster  startling  hears ; 
It  spread  its  wings,  and  the  valley  rings. 

Like  the  clash  of  a  tbousand  spears. 

It  bristled  up  its  soaly  back, 

Curled  high  its  jointed  tail. 
And  ready  stood  with  grinning  teeth. 

The  hero  to  iiasail; 

Then  sprung  at  the  knight  with  all  its  might. 

And  its  foamy  teeth  it  gnashed ; 
With  its  jointed  tail,  like  a  thrasher's  flail^ 

Tlie  flmty  rocks  it  lashed.  794 
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But  quick  of  eye,  and  swift  of  foot,  • 

He  guarded  the  attack  ; 
And  dnlt  his  hrand  with  skilful  hand 

Upon  the  dragon's  back. 

A<|;ain,  again,  at  the  knight  it  flew ; 

The  fiffht  was  long  and  sore ; 
He  bravdy  stood,  nor  dropped  his  sword 

Till  he  could  strike  no  more. 

It  roae  on  high,  and  darkened  the  skj, 
^     Then  with  a  hideous  yell, 
A  moment  winnowed  th  air  with  its  wings. 
And  down  like  a  mountain  fell. 

He  stood  prepared  for  the  falling  blow. 

But  mounuul  was  his  fate ; 
Awhile  he  reeled,  then,  sta^;ering,  fell 

Beneath  the  monster's  weight. 

And  round  about  its  prostrate  foe 

Its  fearful  length  it  rolled. 
And  clasped  him  dose,  till  his  armour  cracked 

Within  its  scalj  fold. 

But  pierced  by  the  blades,  from  body  and  breast. 

Fast  did  the  red  blood  pour ; 
Gut  by  the  bladei,  piece  fell  by  piec% 

And  quivered  in  the  gore. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  foot  fell  by  foot : 

No  more  is  the  river  clear. 
But  stained  with  blood,  as  the  severed  limbs 

Rolled  down  the  rushing  Wear. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  and  inch  by  inch. 

From  the  oody  and  the  tail ; 
But  the  head  stOl  hung  by  the  govy  teeth 

Tight  fastened  in  the 


It  panted  long,  and  fast  it  breathed, 
n  ith  many  a  bitter  groan ; 

Its  eyes  mw  dim,  it  loosed  its  hold. 
And  feu  like  a  lifeless  stone. 

Then  loud  he  blew  on  his  bugle-horn. 

The  blast  of  victovy ; 
From  rock  to  rock  the  sound  was  borne. 

By  Echo,  glad  and  free ; 
For,  burdened  long  by  the  dragon's  roai 
7^  She  joy'd  in  her  hberty. 
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But  not  his  hound,  ^th  gladdened  bound. 

Gomes  leaping  at  the  call ; 
With  feelings  dire,  he  sees  his  sire 

Rush  from  his  ancient  hall. 

O !  what  can  equal  a  ikther's  love. 

When  harm  to  his  son  he  fears ; 
"Hs  stronger  than  a  sister's  sigh. 

More  deep  than  a  mother's  tears. 

When  Lambton's  anxious  Hstening  lord 

Heard  the  bugle  notes  so  wild. 
He  thought  no  more  of  his  plighted  word. 

But  ran  to  clasp  his  child. 

*'  Strange  is  my  lot,"  said  the  luckless  wight, 

''How  sorrow  and  joy  combine  I 
When  high  in  fame  to  my  home  I  came. 

My  kindred  did  weep  and  pine. 

This  morn  my  triumph  sees,  and  sees 

Dishonour  light  on  me  : 
For  I  had  Towed  to  tho  Holy  Maid, 

If  she  gave  me  victory. 
What  first  I  met,  when  the  fight  was  o'er. 

Her  offering  should  be. 

I  thought  to  have  slain  my  gallant  hound. 

Beneath  my  unwilling  luiife : 
But  I  cannot  raise  my  hand  on  him 

Who  gave  my  being  life  I" 

And  heavy  and  sorrowful  was  his  heart. 

And  he  hath  gone  again 
To  seek  advice  of  the  wise  womau, 
.    Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

**  Since  thy  solemn  vow  is  unfulfilled. 

Though  greater  be  thy  fame. 
Thou  must  a  lofty  chapel  build 

To  the  Virgin  Mary's  name. 

On  nine  generations  of  thy  race, 

A  heavy  curse  shall  fall : 
They  may  die  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  ch&«2y 

But  not  in  their  native  halL'^  793 
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He  builded  tkere  a  diapd  ftoi, 
And  rich  endownent  iiMide» 

Where  mom  and  e?e»  hj  oowled  HHmk, 
In  sable  garb  arnmd. 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  mass  was  song^ 
And  the  solemn  pcajrer  was 


l'bnvoy. 

Such  is  the  tale  which,  in  ages  past, 

On  the  dreary  winter's  eve» 
In  baron's  hall,  the  harper  blind* 

In  wildest  strain,  would  weave ; 
Till  the  peasants^  tremfoUne,  nearer  ovept. 

And  each  strange  event  belieye. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  often  yet. 

Around  the  Christmas  fire. 
Is  told  to  the  merry  wassail  gronp^ 

By  some  old  dame  or  sire. 

But  tnoogn  they  tell  that  the  crystal  well 

StiU  flows  by  the  lovely  Wear, 
And  that  tibe  hill  is  verdant  stiU, 

EQs  listeners  shew  no  fiear. 

And  though  he  tell  that  of  Lambton's  race 

Nine  of  them  died  at  sea. 
Or  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  chase. 

They  shake  their  heads  doubdof^y. 

And  though  he  say  there  may  still  be  seen 

The  mail  worn  by  the  knight, 
Tho'  the  blades  are  blunt  that  once  were  keen. 

And  rusted  that  once  were  bright. 
They  do  but  shake  their  heads  the  mone. 

And  laugh  at  him  outright. 

For  knowledge  to  their  view  has  spread 

Her  rich  and  varied  store ; 
They  learn  and  read,  and  take  no  heed, 

Oif  legendary  lore. 

And  pure  religion  hath  o'er  them  shed 

A  holier  heavenly  ray ; 
And  dragons  and  witches,  and  mail*clad  knights, 

Are  vanished  away ; 
As  the  creatures  of  darkness  flee  aud  hide* 
^4  From  the  light  of  the  dawning  dajr. 
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But  Lambton's  castle  still  stands  by  the  Wear, 

A  tall  and  stately  pfle ; 
And  Lambton's  name  is  a  name  of  might, 

"Mong  the  nqghtiest  of  onr  isle. 
Long  may  the  sun  of  Prosperity 

Upon  the  Lambtons  smue  1 


[Turn  WoMUOv  Lammom.— *  Orwu,  or  Worme,  Ib,  in  tiM  tDukai  Nona^  the  fvneric  name  for 
'   '    Tha  IlaUu  poeU,  Danta»  I' Iiiferao»' e.  6.  S2,)  sad  Axlotto,  (' Qriaado  FutIom/ c  40, 
tte inftnuU  aerpont  of  old,  *il  snui  ymnoiB^*  tbatgrtat  worm  /  and  HUton,  <*Fte»diit 
k.  Is.,  1087»)  makea  AdMB  rapioMli  Bro  with  tenaf  glfw  'mt  to  tfaiit  fiytae  notm.' 


78,)  cttU 

Lett,'  Bk 

€k>wper,  (*  Task,'  Bk.  tL,)  adoptt  tha  Mine  eiprenlon:— 

•  '  Ao  foe  to  SMI 
harkB  is  tke  Mrpeat  now ;  the  mother 
And  emnes  to  aee,  her  inlknt's  pkyftU  hand 
Streeht  forth  to  daJDj  wtth  the  crested 
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8h«ketpeere»  too,  (*CymbeUne,  Ael  IIL,  8c.  4,)  apeiki  of  •lendar't  tongne  m  'ontTenomtaif 
•U  the  worm$  off  Nila.*  To  theee  paasa^ei,  qaoted  in  *  The  Local  Historien'a  Ti»ble-book,'  may  be 
added  the  foltowlng  t—Shakaqpeare,  (*  Macbeth,'  Act  iU:,  Sa.  4,)  *  Thara  the  grown  aarpentllaa : 
the  worm  thaffe  flad,'  die.  Maialngv,  (•  Fariiament  ot  Lore,*  Act  It.,  Sc  S. 

'Theiadfkthar 
That  aeaa  Ida  son  atong  by  a  snake  to  deatti, 
Maar  with  more  Justice  ctay  hia  TengeAil  hand. 
And  let  the  worm  aacape.*  &c. 
*  Plara  Plowman,'  lUL  1.  Bd.  1081,)  apaaka  of  *  Wyld  worwwo  in  woodaa ;'  and  in  the  old  balkid  of 
'  Aliaon  Groaa,'  ( Jamlaaon's  •  Popular  BaOada  and  Soan,'  1L 187,  Ed.  1808,)  that '  Ofl^laat  witch  of 
the  north  eoontrle'  tnms  one  who  would  not  be  her  Memmaa  aae  true*  into  *  an  nglr  worm,  and 
nid  him  toddle  about  the  tree-'    Tha  word  ia  alao  used  in  the  aame  aenae  in  the  ballad,  entitled 
^Tlw  laidly  Worm  of  BpbadlaBtane  Heugfaa.' 

St.  S7.    '  A  crjatal  waU*—*  known  at  thia  day  by  the  name  of  the  Woim  WeS.* 

St.  as.  'Bed-Croaa  Knight.'  According  to  a  curious  entry  in  an  old  MB.  pedigree,  lately  in  the 
pouaaaion  of  the  liMnlly  of  MUdleton,  of  Offsrton,  •  John  lanrtwtoa  tiia*  alewa  ye  woime  waa 
knight  of  Ehodea  and  lord  of  Lambelui  and  Wod  ApBton  after  the  dethe  of  fowir  teothara, 
rifflf  nttiaa  mnVt*- 

St.  40.  *  The  kin*— atin  called  'The  Wonn  RBI,  a  eonaidaraMe  o«al-ahapad  hU,  348  yaida  hi 
drcumkmee,  andnin  hetght,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  old  l^imbton  HaJL' 

St.  08.  'All  atadded  oer  . .  .with  raxors.'  '  At  Lambt4tn  Caatle  is  preserred  a  figure,  eridently 
•of  oonaldafable  antiquity,  which  rapreaenta  a  kni^t,  armed  cap-a-pie,  his  risor  raised,  and  the 
back  part  of  hia  coat  of  mail  doeely  faabiid  with  spaar  bhidaa:  with  his  left  hand  ha  holda  the  head 
of  the  woim,  and  with  his  rl^t  he  appears  to  be  drawing  hia  aword  out  of  his  throat.  The  worm 
Is  not  miiaasiitail  as  a  reptila.  but  has  can,  legs,  and  winik' 

St.  88.  II  popular  tradition  ia  to  be  trusted,  *  this  prediction  was  ftilfllled,  for  It  holds  that 
daring  the  paaiod  of  '  tha  curae*  none  of  the  Lords  of  Lambton  died  in  their  beda.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  nhie  ascandlng  generations  Anom  Henry  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  Eao.,  M.P.,  (eldar  lm>ther  to 
the  krte  fiiaiaial  Lambton,)  would  exactly  reach  Sir  Jnhn  Lambton,  Knii^t  of  Rhodaa.  Sir  Wm. 
I^ambtan,  wlie  waa  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  aenice  of  Chariea  I.,  waa  ahdn  at  the 
blooti^  battieof  Manton  Moor,  and  hia  aon  William  (hia  eldeat  aon  by  hia  second  wife)  reoeiTed 
hlsdaath^woundat  Wakefield,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  dragoona,  b>  i84a.  The  ftilfliaftent  of  the 
cnrsa  was  inharaBt  in  the  ninth  of  descent,  andgraat  anxiety  preTailed  during  hia  Ufa-time,  amongst 
the  bendltary  depceitavieaof  the  tradition  of  the  county,  to  know  if  the  curse  would  hold  good  to 
tha  and.  He  died  in  hta  ofaariot,  croashig  the  New-IMdge,  thus  giving  the  last  link  to  the  ehafai  of 
dreamalMitlal  tradltiem  eoeneoted  with  the  Ustoiy  of  *  The  Worme  of  Umbton.'—X.  H.  TaUo- 
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HE  bride  eh«  botmd  ber  golden  h, 

Elleevy,  O  KiUeevyl 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breeqr  air 
Vben  it  bends  the  momiag  flowen  so  fair, 
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And  ohy  but  her  eyes  they.danced  so  bright, 

Killeeyy,  O  EiUeeyy! 
As  she  longed  for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow*s  light. 
Her  bridal  vows  of  love  to  plight, 

Bj  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevj. 

The  bridegroom  is  oome  with  youthful  brow, 

Eilleeyy,  O  Emee^l 
To  receive  from  Eva  her  virgin  vow; 

*  Whj  tarries  the  bride  of  mj  bosom  nowP 

Bj  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy? 

A  cry!  a  cry! — ^'twas  her  maidens  spoke, 
Ejlleeyy,  O  EiUeevy! 

*  Tour  bride  is  asleep-Hshe  has  not  awoke; 
And  the  sleep  she  sleeps  will  never  be  broke,* 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eilleevy. 

Sir  Turlough  sank  down  with  a  heavy  moan, 

KiUeevy,  O  EiUeevy! 
And  his  cheek  became  like  the  marble  stone, 
^  Oh  the  pulse  of  my  heart  is  for  ever  gone!* 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eilleevy. 

The  keen  is  loud,  it  comes  again, 

EiUeevy,  O  EUleevy! 
And  rises  sad  firom  the  funeral  train. 
As  in  sorrow  it  winds  along  the  plain. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Oleevy. 

And  oh,  but  the  plumes  of  white  were  fair, 

EUleevy,  O  EiUeevy! 
When  they  flutterd  aU  mournful  in  the  air, 
As  rose  the  hymn  of  the  requiem  prayer. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EiUeevy. 

There  is  a  voice  that  but  one  can  hear, 

EiUeevy,  O  EUleevy! 
And  it  softly  pours,  from  behind  the  bier, 
Its  note  of  d^ith  on  Sir  Turlough's  ear, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EiUeevy. 

The  keen  is  loud,  but  that  voice  is  low, 

EUleevy,  O  EUleevy! 
And  it  sings  its  song  of  sorrow  slow, 
And  names  young  Turlough's  name  with  woe. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EiUeevy.  797 
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Now  the  grave  is  closed,  and  the  mass  ia  aaid, 

XiUeevj,  O  Oleeyjl 
And  the  bride  die  aleepfi  in  her  londj  bed» 
,  The  fairest  oorpae  among  the  dead. 

I  By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiBeevr. 

I 

The  wreaths  of  virgin-white  are  laid, 

KiUeevT,  O  KilleeTj! 
Bj  vitg^  hand^  o*er  the  spotless  nudd; 
Ajid  the  flowers  are  strewn,  but  thej  soon  will  fade 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KiUeevj. 

*  Oh!  go  not  yet — ^not  yet  away» 
Eilleevy,  O  Killeevyl 

Let  us  feel  that  Ufe  is  near  our  day/ 
The  long  departed  seem  to  say, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KHieevy. 

But  the  tramp  and  the  voices  of  l^e  are  gone, 

KiUeevy,  O  Killeevyl 
And  beneath  each  cold  forgotten  stone, 
The  mouldering  dead  sleep  all  alone. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

But  who  is  he  who  lingereth  yet? 

EiUeevy,  O  EmeevTf 
The  fresh  green  sod  with  his  tears  is  wet, 
And  his  heart  in  the  bridal  grave  is  set. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  KIHeevy. 

Oh,  who  but  Sir  Turlough,  the  young,  the  brave, 

KiUeevy,  0  Killeevy! 
Should  bend  hun  o'er  that  biidal  grave. 
And  to  his  death-bound  Eva  rave. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Elifieevy.. 

*  Weep  not — ^weep  not,'  said  a  lady  fair, 
Killeevy,  O  Killeevyl 

*  Should  youth  and  valonr  thus  Sespstr, 
And  pour  their  vows  to  the  empty  mV 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  BLiBeevy. 

There's  charmed  music  upon  her  tongue, 

Killeevy,  O  Killee^ 
Such  beauty — ^bri^t  and  warm  and  yoimg — 
Was  never  seen  the  maids  among, 
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A  laughing  li|^  a  tender  grace, 

EiUeeTy,  O  KiUeevjI 
Sparkled  In  beiaiHgr  around  her  £ftoe» 
That  grirf  from  mortal  heart  might  chase. 

By  fbe  bonsie  green  woods  of  Kllleevy. 

The  chttm  is  atroi^  upon  Tnrlongh's  eye^ 

EiUeevy,  O  EiUeevjI 
His  faitShkas  tetfrt  are  already  dry. 
And  his  yielding  heaort  has  ceased  to  sigh^ 

By  the  boame  green  woods  of  Kiileevy. 

<  The  maid  iw  whom  tby  salt  tears  fidl» 

Killeevy,  O  EiUeevy! 
Thy  grief  or  lore  oan  ne'er  recaD; 
She  rests  beneath  that  grassy  pall, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eilleevy. 

<  My  heart  it  strangely  oleaves  to  thee, 

KiUeevy,  O  EiUeevy! 
And  now  that  thy  plighted  lore  is  free. 
Give  its  tmbroken  pMge  to  ma. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eilleevy/ 

*  To  thee,'  the  charmed  chief  replied, 

EOleeyy,  O  Eilleery! 

*  I  pledge  that  love  o'er  my  bnried  bride; 
Oh!  come,  and  in  Turioagh's  hall  abide,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eflleevy. 

Again  the  faneral  voice  came  o'er 

Kllleevy,  O  EiUeevy! 
The  passing  breeoe,  as  it  wailed  before, 
And  streams  of  monrnfal  music  bore, 

^y  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  'EiUeevy. 

^  If  I  to  thy  youthfnl  heart  am -dear, 

EUleevy,  0  EUleevy! 
One  month  from  hence  thou  wUt  meet  me  here, 
Where  kiy  t^y  Eva's  Mdal  bier,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  oi  EiUeevy. 

He  presst  her  Ups  as  the  words  were  spoken, 

EUleevy,  O  EUleevy! 
And  his  banshee's  wail*— now  far  and  broken—- 
Murmurd  *  Death  I'-^as  he  gave  the  token, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EiUeevy.  jg^ 
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«  Adieu!  adieu r  said  this  lady  bright, 

EilleeTy,  O  EiUeevyf 
And  she  slowlj  past  Uke  a  thing  of  light. 
Or  a  moniing  cload»  finom  Sir  Torioo^'s  sight, 

Bj  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Now  Sir  Toriough  has  death  in  ereiy  rein, 

KiUeeTj,  O  EiUeevy! 
And  there's  fear  and  grief  o'er  his  wide  domainy 
And  gold  for  those  who  will  calm  his  brain. 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

'  Come,  haste  thee,  leech,  right  swiftij  ride, 

Killeevy,  O  Ejlleevy! 
Sir  Tarlough  the  brave.  Green  Tmagh's  pride, 
EUw  pledged  his  love  to  the  chorch-jard  bride,' 

]E^  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  leech  groand  load, '  Cknne  teU  me  this, 

Eilleeyy,  O  Eilleevj! 
By  all  thy  hopes  of  weal  and  bliss. 
Has  Sir  Turloogh  given  the  fatal  kiss? 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EiUeevy. 

'  The  banshee's  crv  is  loud  and  long, 

Eilleevy,  O  EiUeevy! 
At  eve  she  weeps  her  funeral  song, 
And  it  floats  on  the  twilight  breeze  along,' 

By  the  bonnie  gpreen  woods  of  Ejlleevy. 

*  Then  the  fatal  kiss  is  given; — ^the  last, 

Eilleevy,  O  Eilleevyl 
Of  Turlough's  race  and  name  is  past. 
His  doom  u  sealed,  his  die  is  cast,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EQleevy. 

<  Leech,  say  not  that  thy  skill  is  vain, 

Eilleevy,  O  Eilleevy! 
O,  calm  the  power  of  his  frenzied  brain. 
And  half  his  lands  thou  riialt  retain,' 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eilleevy. 

The  leech  has  failed,  and  the  hoaiy  priest, 

Eilleevy,  O  Eilleevy! 
With  pious  shrift  his  soul  released. 
And  the  smoke  is  high  of  his  funeral  feast, 
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Hie  Shanachiea  now  are  assembled  all, 

EiUeevj,  O  Eilleevy! 
And  the  songs  of  praise,  in  Sir  Tniioogh's  haU, 
To  the  sorrowing  harp's  dark  muuc  fall, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  ^Ueevy. 

And  there  is  trophy,  banner,  and  plume, 

Silteevy,  0  Killeeyyl 
And  the  pomp  of  death,  with  its  deepest  gloom, 
O'ershadows  the  Irish  chiel^ain's  tomb, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Eilleevy. 

The  month  is  closed,  and  Green  Traagh's  pride, 

laileeiT,  O  EiUeevyl 
la  married  to  Death — and,  side  by  ude, 
He  alnmbers  now  with  his  church-yard  bride, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  EiUeevy. 

tSUnn  t,  Tb*  ■  kan'  li  th*  Iriifa  or;,  or  millnt  fat  Out  ittO.  For  ■ 
mrlntonitlngDstlMafthlgpTKtlis,  which  itni  pmsUi  In  muirputi 
of  Inbad,  lh«  fMdar  li  ntarad  u  Mr.  Cirleuo'i  '  Tnlti  nod  harim 
oTUw  IrMi  Fm«U7.' 

Bum*  1.  ■  It  li  mul  In  tli*  North  ot  IraUnd  to  calabrmta  nun  tar  tba 

dHdtaiiaaHtrMDBdilbatwHolbebDiiH  In  which  Iba  dsoMHd  Ufed 

wd  Ibe  fn**-jud.    For  tUi  the  ilwliar  of  &  gnra  li  ubbIIt  Kisetad, 

*ad  tba  ■ppeuuiM  of  tba  eaniponj  la  bt^ili  picitarHqaa  ud  Blaiin.' 

BUiuali.  ■  WbX  nub  tba  '  banbaf  boUa  In  tha  aoal*  at  aiMtul 

..       iBalAn,  >itI*BM*wtalataiiiiliia:brtb*rlb?aaitta 

a  to  Iw  ttaM  or  ftnMUnf  tba  daath  eT  tba  dlOkranl 

aa  of  tba  ftadUoi  Mar  wUob  aba  piMtdad,  li;  tha  nuM  iilHatlTa 
—  BT«7BitDlIjbwl  JbniHriflti 'baDabae,' bat  tba  baUtf  lobar 
atancalancw  ftMlhdliuawmj,  andlnAfewmetv  jaaniba  wUloolj 
nSHmbarad  In  tba  Jtonad  raoorda  ef  bv  marr^na  dobip  In  d^i 
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[TIm  bttllad  here  glTen  is  aeleeted  flrom  one  of  the  edmhreble  tnmdatlont  made  from  the 
*  EarW  Poetry  of  Fnuioe '  hj  thftt  hlfhlv  gifted  lady,  Wm  L.  8.  Coetello.  It  lint  ei»peered  In 
1835,  In  a  Tolome  pabllahed  bj  Mr.  Pickering,  having  many  clOTer  iUomlnated  UlnetraUone, 
we  bellere,  drawn  and  ooloared  by  the  haira  of  the  anthoreee.  In  epealilng  of  the  late  of 
Marie  de  France,  the  tays  th^  are  pre^^erred  amongit  the  M88.  In  the  Britiah  Mnsenm, 
HofL  No.  .978.  There  Is  every  reasoa  to  bellere  that  the  originals  of  tboee  lays  existed  In  the 
Bas-breton  or  Annorlo  langnage.  The  preetae  period  when  she  floarlshed  It  'a  satiK^  ef 
great  doirivt.  The  opinion  is  that  she  wrote  In  England  during  the  retgn  of  Henry  the  Third, 
and  cenoelTe  that  the  patron  whom  she  names  most  have  been  William  Longue-Rspie,  Earl  of 
Sallsboiy,  the  natoral  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  Bosamond  Clifford,  who  died  In  IKMb 
and  that  her  poems  were  coneeqnently  written  anterior  to  that  date.] 

Asses  me  plest  i  bien  le  voll 
Del  lal  qnliam  name  Chft?re4bil 
QfUB  la  f  Mt£  vus  en  ennt,  Ac  ftcf 

AWAKE,  my  harp,  and  breathe  a  lay 

Which  poets  oft  have  lored  to  tell, 
Of  Tristan  and  his  lady  gay, 

The  forttines  that  to  each  befel ; 

Of  all  their  fondness,  all  their  care. 

Of  Tristan's  wanderings  far  away  ; 
And  lovely  Tseult,  calFd  the  Fair, j* 

Who  died  upon  the  selfsame  day. 

How  Mark,  the  aged,  jealous  king. 

Their  fatal  passion  came  to  know, 
And  banished  Tristan,  sorrowing, 

Where  Wales  a  while  conceal'd  his  woe. 

There,  wand'ring  like  a  restless  shade. 
From  weaiy  night  to  cheerless  morn. 

He  roam'd  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  glade. 
Abandoned,  hopeless^  and  forlorn  I 

Nor  marvel  ye,  who  hear  the  tale, 

For  such  their  fate  will  ever  ;>roYe, 
Whose  constant  hearts  in  vain  bewail 

The  lot  of  early,  blighted,  love. 

A  weary  year  in  sullen  mood 

With  anxious  memory  he  strove,   • 
But  found  at  length  that  solitude 

But  added  deeper  wounds  to  love. 

*  Lai  da  Ch^Yra-foil. 
f  Roquefort, 

}  Yaenlt  la  Blonde,  daughter  of  ArgiuB,  King  of  Ireland,  and  wife  of  Maro, 
King  of  Comoaailles,  uncle  of  Trisun. 
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<'  Alas  r  be  said,  **  why  liog'riiig  stay. 

Why  hoTer  round  this  living  tomb  ? 
Where  Yseult  pines  far  far  away, 

^were  meet  I  sought  my  final  doom* 

**  There  to  some  forest  haunt  111  go^ 

And,  hid  from  erery  human  eye, 
Some  soboe  yet  my  soul  may  know. 

Near  where  she  dwells  at  least  to  die !" 

He  went — and  many  a  lonely  night 

In  Govnwall's  deep  retreats  be  lay. 
Nor  ventured  forth  to  mortal  sight, 

An  ejule  from  the  face  of  day. 

At  length  along  the  flowery  plains 

He  stole  at  eve  with  humUe  mien. 
To  ask  the  simple  shepherd  swains 

Some  tidings  of  the  hapless  queen.* 

Then  told  they  how  the  baron  bold 

Was  banish'd  to  his  distant  home» 
And  to  Tintagel's  mighty  hold 

The  king,  with  all  his  courts  was  come. 

For  Pentecost,  with  pride  ehite. 

The  feast,  the  tourney,  they  prepare. 

And,  mistress  of  the  regal  state. 
The  lovely  Yseult  would  be  there. 

Joy  sprung  in  Tristan's  eager  heart — 

The  queen  must  through  the  forest  wend, 
While  he,  unnoticed,  there  apart 
'    Secure  her  coming  could  attend. 

But  how  to  bid  her  understand, 
When  close  to  him  she  loved  she  drew  ? 

He  cut  in  haste  a  hazel  wand. 
And  dove  the  yielding  wood  in  two. 

Then  on  the  bark  his  name  he  traced, 

To  lure  her  for  a  while  to  stay  i 
Each  bnmdi  with  trembling  hand  he  placed 

At  distance  in  fair  Yseult's  way. 

*  TrisUn  de  L^onois,  Knight  of  the  Bound  Table,  is  the  hero  of  one  of  tfie 
most  pleasing  of  the  romances  of  antiquity.  The  translaUon  of  it  into  Fretch 
prose  in  the  twelfth  century  is  by  Lnces  de  Gast,  a  Norman,  wlio  lived  at  Salisbsry. 
The  celebfated  poet,  Ghtestien  de  Troyes,  veraiSed  it,  but  his  work  is  unfbitunalely 
lost.  Sir  Walter  Soott  has  published  an  edition  of  Sir  Tr'vUrem  by  Tbonas  the 
Bbymer  of  Eroildown. 
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It  was  their  sign  of  love  before^ 

And  when  she  saw  that  name  so  dear. 

The  deepest  shade  she  would  explore. 
To  find  if  he  were  wand'ring  near. 

**  Oh  t  well  thou  know'st,  dear  love^''  he  said, 

"  No  life  has  Tristan  but  in  thee ' 
And  all  mj  fondness  is  repaid. 

My  Yseult  lives  alone  for  me ! 

**  Thou  know'st  the  tree  around  whose  stem 

The  eglantine  so  fondly  clings, 
And  hangs  her  flowery  diadem 

From  bough  to  bough  in  perfumed  rings. 

^  Clasp'd  in  each  other's  arms  they  smiley 

And  flourish  long  in  bliss  and  joy. 
As  though  nor  time  nor  age  the  while 

Their  tender  union  oould  destroy. 

**  But  if  it  chance  by  Fate's  hard  best 

The  tree  is  destined  to  decay. 
The  eglantine  droops  on  his  breast, 

And  both  together  fade  away. 

**  Ah,  even  such,  dear  love^  are  we. 

How  can  we  learn  to  live  apart? 
To  pine  in  absence  thus  from  thee 

Will  break  this  too  devoted  heart!" 

She  came — she  saw  the  dear  loved  name^ 

So  long  to  deep  regret  consign'd. 
And  rosy  bright  her  cheek  beonme^ 

As  thoughts  flash'd  quick  across  her  mind. 

She  bade  her  knights  a  space  delay, 

While  she  reposed  amidst  the  shade; 
Obedient  all  at  distance  stay, 

Nor  seek  her  slumber  to  invade. 

The  faithful  Brangian  alone 

Companion  of  her  search  Ae  dioae^ 
To  whom  thehr  eaiiy  hopes  were  knowoi 

Their  tender  love  and  after  woes  t 

Nor  long  amidst  the  woods  she  sought. 

Ere  £e  beheld,  with  wild  delight. 

Him  whom  she  loved  beyond  all  thought 

Bush  forth  to  bless  her  eager  sight. 
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Oby  boundless  joy  unspeakable ! 

AiVer  an  age  df  absent  pain. 
How  much  to  saj — how  mudi  to  tell — 

To  voWy  regret,  and  yow  again  I 

She  bade  him  hope  the  time  was  near 

When  his  sad  exile  would  be  o*er, 
When  the  stem  king  her  prayer  would  hear. 

And  caU  him  to  Ms  ooart  once  more. 

She  told  of  many  a  bitter  tear, 

Of  hopes,  of  wishes,  unsubdued. 
Ah !  why  midst  scenes  so  brief,  so  dear. 

Will  thoughts  of  parting  still  intrude  I 

Tes — ^they  must  part — so  lately  met, 

For  envious  steps  are  lurking  round. 
Delay  can  only  bring  regret, 

And  danger  wakes  in  every  sound. 

**  Adieu !  adieu !"  and  now  'tis  past. 

And  now  each  path  far  distant  lies. 
Fair  Yseult  gains  her  train  in  haste. 

And  through  the  forest  Tristan  hies. 

To  Wales  again  his  steps  he  bent, 

And  there  his  life  of  care  renew'd, 
Until,  his  uncle's  fury  spent, 

He  caU'd  him  from  that  solitude. 

TVas  then,  in  mem'ry  of  the  scene. 

To  both  with  joy  so  richly  fraught ; 
And  to  record  how  blest  had  been 

The  signal  love  himself  had  taught : 

That  Tristan  waked  the  softest  tone 

His  lute  had  ever  breath'd  before, 
Though  well  to  him.  Love's  slavey  was  known 

All  the  deep  springs  of  minstrel  lore. 

His  strain  to  fature  times  shall  last, 

For  'twas  a  dream  of  joy  divine: 
And  that  sweet  record  di  the  past 

He  call'd  '  The  Lay  of  Eghmtine.'* 

•  There  ie  printed  *<  Le  Roman  da  noUe  et  ▼■illant  CheYtlier  Tiisten  Hie  da 
noble  roy  Meliadas  de  Leonnoye,  per  Luce,  cheTalier,  aeigoeur  da  chateMi  de 
Oiflt/'    Bouen,  1489,  fol. 

In  Caxton'e  *  MorCe  Arthur/  the  8tb,  9th,  and  lOth  books  ti«at  of  *  Sir  TirstraiiL' 
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Dealing  round  eternal  slumber. 
Still  Guarino  kept  his  sword ; 

Moorish  monarchs,  seven  in  number. 
Seized  at  length  the  Christian  lord. 

Whose  the  knight  should  be,  deciding, 
Seven  times  seven  the  dice  they  shake  ; 

Seven  times  seven  the  rest  deriding, 
Proud  Marlotes  wins  the  stake. 

More  rejoiced  that  he  possest  Iuhi, 
Than  Arabia's  realms  to  wma^, 

*  Captive ' — thus  the  Prince  ad^best  him,— 
'  Captive,'  hear,  and  then  obey ! 

Quit  the  faith  to  Mahom  hateful, 
Oant  by  Heaven,  and  curst  by  me  ; 

Follow  mine ;  thy  master,  gratdul. 
Shall  thy  friend  and  father  be. 

Of  two  daughters,  high  descended. 
This  shall  in  your  arms  be  prest ; 

That  shall  work  your  garments  splendid. 
Deck  your  bed  and  watch  your  rest. 

And  because  I  prize  thee  dearly. 
Thine  Arabia's  crown  shall  be ! 

Now,  Sir  Christian,  speak  sincerely ; 
Wilt  thou  more,  111  give  it  thee ! ' 

Spoke  the  knight,  to  Heaven  appealing, — 
Hark,  and  heed  the  word  he  said, — 

'  Subtly  now  is  Satan  dealing. 
Blessed  Virgin  be  my  aid  I ' 

Moor,  I'll  ne'er  be  Mahom's  servant. 
Ne'er  the  name  of  Christ  profane. 

And  my  heart,  vrith  faith  most  fervent. 
Wears  a  Christian  maiden's  chain. 

<  Ha !'  the  Pagan  roars  in  anger ; 

^Guards,  in  dungeon  dark  as  night 
Instant  plunge  this  haughty  stranger. 

Ne'er  again  to  see  the  light. 

Heim  on  him  from  spur  to  shoulder 

Weight  on  weight,  and  chain  on  chain. 
Till  his  sinews  shrink  and  moulder, 
®i<^  That  he  ne'er  may  fight  again. 
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Last)  the  slave  before  me  bimging, 

Bid  his  gaoler  thrice  a  year 
Scourge  him,  till  the  blood  is  springing 

When  the  solemn  feasts  are  near  1 

Dark  in  dungeotts,  deep  in  water. 
Shall  he  mourn  his  scorn  and  pride  : 

Since  he  dares  reject  m^  daughter. 
Now  let  sorrow  be  his  bri&Z 

Days  they  came  and  days  they  perisht 
Till  Saint  John  the  Baptist  came  : 

Day,  by  both  religions  cherisht. 
Day,  which  botn  a  fast  proclaim. 

Moors  were  then  seen  myrtle  strewing 
Christians  then  burnt  frankincense  ; 

And  a  royal  prize  bestowing 
Bade  tne  King  the  sports  comm^dce* 

At  a  shield  with  jewels  flaming. 
Which  aloft  was  seen  to  rise. 

All  the  Moors,  their  lances  aiming. 
Strove  in  vain  to  win  the  prize. 

From  the  lists  with  shame  returning 
All  confest  their  skill  too  weak ; 

TOl  with  scorn  and  anger  burning, 
Thus  the  King  was  heard  to  speak  : — 

*  Touch  no  breast  shall  babe  complaining 
Man  no  bread  shall  dare  to  eat,' 

Till  some  knight,  the  mark  attaining. 
Lays  it  at  my  royal  feet. 

Of  the  noise  was  well  aware  he, 
In  the  dungeon  d^pth  who  lay : — 

'  Holy  Cross  and  Blessed  Mary, 
Wherefore  shout  the  Moors  to-day  T 

Does  their  chief  some  blooming  virgin 
Home  as  bride  in  triumph  bring  f 

Or  is  come  my  time  of  scourging. 
To  delight  the  cruel  Kingf 

Spoke  the  saoler : — 'Tis  no  virgin. 
Who  to-day  must  lose  the  name, 

Nor  is  this  your  time  of  scourging. 
Which  the  clarions  loud  proclaim. 
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Tis  Saint  John's  day  thus  respected ; 

And  his  feast  to  honoor  more. 
Hath  the  King  a  shield  erected. 

Bright  with  gems  and  precious  ore. 

All  the  Moors,  their  hmoes  throwing. 
Vainly  hoped  the  mark  to  reach. 

Till,  with  quick  impatience  glowing. 
Vowed  tne  King  in  angry  speech. 


Till  on  earth  the  shield  was  seen,  no 
Bread  should  in  his  realm  he  hroke.' — 

*  Sayst  thou  T'  cried  with  joy  Guarino, — 

Hark,  and  heed  the  words  he  spoke, — 

Gire  me  hack  my  courser  trusty. 

Which  was  wont  my  weight  to  bear  ; 

Qtve  my  armour,  now  so  rusty, 
Whidi  I  erst  was  wont  to  wear ; 

From  its  lofty  station  driven. 
Soon  I'll  bring  the  buckler  low  ; 

This  I'll  do,  or  else,  by  Heaven, 
On  the  block  my  blood  shall  flow ! 

*  Seven  long  winters,'  spoke  the  gaoler, 

*  In  this  dunffeon  hast  thou  seen. 

And  another's  force  would  fail  here 

When  he  scarcely  one  had  been  ; 

Tet  presumest  thou  now  to  proffer 
Deeds  of  strength  and  skill  to  show  ? 

Slave,  farewell !  thy  daring  offer 
Soon  the  Moorish  King  shall  know.' 

Thus  he  said  with  taunts  and  chidings, 
Then  with  speed  he  sought  the  king : 

'  Monarch,  deign  to  hear  my  tidings, 
Wondrous  is  the  tale  I  bring ! 

Know,  my  nrisoner  boasts  full  loudly. 
Steed  ana  armour  but  restore. 

Yonder  shield  now  placed  so  proudly. 
Soon  hell  lay  your  throne  before.' 

This  the  king  with  wonder  learning 
Bade  him  straight  the  knight  produce  ; 

Then^  Guarino's  arms  returmng, 
Spoild  with  rust  and  long  disuse. 
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Spoke  Marlotes,  ^^iinly  snuUng, — 
'  Now,  biSTe  Sit,  your  coune  pumic ; 

Liea  «  warrior' ■  life  defiling, 
Moimt,  and  make  jonr  bouting  true  1 ' 

Soon  his  steed  Goaiind  mounted. 
In  the  well-known  weight  who  joyed : 

Seren  long  years  the  beut  had  oonnted, 
In  the  vilest  tasks  employed. 

Then  with  speed  of  lightnii^  flying,— 
Calm  his  eye  was,  mild  fau  mien,^ 

Hurled  the  knight  his  lanee ;  and  lying 
On  tlte  ear^  the  sbidd  was  seen. 

Straight  the  Moors  the  victor  leap  on. 
Envying  aore  that  gallant  feat  i 

Bnt  Gnanno's  Spanish  weapon 
Makes  them  bleeding  soon  retreat. 

Though  thur  niunbera  are  so  mighty, 
Thty  obscure  the  lidit  of  day. 

Throni^  the  ranks  of  nosdle  %ht,  he 
BoliDy  hews  his  desperate  way. 

Then  with  vigour  still  unshaken 

Home  hia  coarse  Gnarino  shaped  ;— 

Many  a  knight  the  Moor  have  taken, 
But  like  him  hath  none  escaped  I 


SSiwg  MjsWiss"^  ^altL 


HE  moon  was  full,  nnd  full  the  lidej 
The  warring  winds  were  heard  U 
The  fish  in  anKioua  terror  sighd, 
■[  So  rude  a  tempest  shook  the  b 
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When  to  that  rich  and  royal  tent, 

With  gold  and  gema  so  bright  and  gay. 
His  footsteps  King  Bodrigo  bent^ 

For  there  his  loved  La  Gara  laj. 

Three  hundred  silver  cords  sustaind 

That  proud  Pavilion's  vaulted  height; 
Twice  fifty  maids  within  remaind. 

So  costly  clad,  they  dimmd  the  sight: 

And  half  those  maids  delighted  still 

On  lyres  and  lutes  soft  airs  to  play, 
And  half  those  maids  with  vocal  skill 

Breathed  still  some  melting  lovely  lay. 

01  then  a  stranger-damsel  came. 

And  thus  the  sleeping  King  bespoke; 
And  Fortune  was  the  damsel's  name. 

Whose  voice  the  midnight  silence  broke. 

*  And  dost  thou,  Don  Bodrigo,  sleep? 

Awake,  Sir  King,  awake  and  see, 
Who  evil  sows,  must  evil  reap. 

And  bad  by  worse  must  foUowd  be» 

Awake  to  see  your  subjects  slain. 

Your  flying  friends  and  conquering  foe; 
Your  towns,  and  towers,  and  wide  domain, 

Li  one  sad  day  laid  waste  and  low; 

Your  castles  strong,  your  blooming  land, 

Shall  now  a  stranger-Lord  obey; 
And,  wouldst  thou  know  whose  fated  hand 

Shall  W4>rk  this  ill,  e'en  that  111  say. 

Tis  Count  Don  Julian!    Well,  too  well, 

Thou  knowst^  alas!  that  ii\jiured  name! 
His  daughters  wrongs  his  bosom  swell, 

By  thee  his  daughter  robbd  of  famei. 

And  now  he  comes  his  word  to  keep^-^ 
With  many  an  oath  that  wovd  waa  said,—- 

That  just  revenge  should  never  sleep, 
Till  thou  a  bleeding  corse  weri  laid.' 

These  words  the  King  with  trouble  fiU; 

He  woke,  and  sadly  thus  quoth  he: — 
*  Thanks,  Fortune,  for  thy  nAwa»  thoughrill; 

A  heavy  heart  thou  leavat  with  me.'  ^iq 
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And  now  oomes  one  who  letten  bringBy 
To  saj.  Count  Julian  soonn  the  coast) 

Swift  on  his  steed  Bodrigo  springs, 
And  hastes  to  front  the  r^iel-hosW 


But  such  thdr  number^  such  their  mighty 
The  Monarch  finds  resistance  rain: 

His  chiefs  and  soldiers  all  in  flight 
Alike  forsake  the  fiital 
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Adieu,  Bodrigo*s  subject  bowers! 

Adieu,  his  native  groyes  and  skies? 
He  flies  his  regal  haUs  and  towers; 

AlaSy  poor  Elng,  abme  he  flies! 

His  courser  roved,  as  humour  pleased; 

Neglected  flowd  the  guiding  rein; 
Such  deep  despair  the  King  had  seised. 

That  sense  had  nearly  Idft  his  brain* 

All  ghastlj  dyed  in  crimaon  gore^ 
A  brand  of  Are  he  seemd  from  frr; 

His  casque,  with  gems  incmsted,  bore 
Li  deep-hewn  dints  the  stamp  of  war. 

His  arms  were  marict  from  head  to  heel 
With  many  a  bruise  and  gaping  flaw; 

Such  frequent  strokes  had  hac^  Uie  steeL 
His  trusty  sword  appeard  a  saw. 

And  down  he  sadly  droc^  his  head, 
Like  one  with  anguish  worn  and  weak; 

And  drops  of  pain,  and  toil,  and  dread. 
Defiled  the  luckless  Monarch's  cheek. 

And  thirst  and  anguish  plagued  him  awe; 

His  lip  was  psrdit,  and  wild  his  eye: 
I  wot,  to  see  what  then  he  bore^ 

Had  caused  the  hardest  heart  a  sigh. 

He  gained  a  mountain's  beetling  height; 

He  paused  awhile,  and  lookt  below: 
He  sought  his  troops:  O,  shsmeful  sights 

They  fled  before  the  shouting  foe. 

He  sought  his  standard's  royal  pride 
And  vassal-banners  waving  round: 

He  saw  them  scatterd  far  and  wide. 
And  trampled  on  the  unworthy  ground* 
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He  sought  the  fields'  once  yerdant  hue. 
But  streams  of  blood  distaind  the  green; 

He  sought  his  captains  brave  and  true; 
Alas!  not  one  could  now  be  seenl 

Then,  pondering  on  his  piteous  case^ 
The  weight  of  woes  his  temper  broke; 

And  gashing  tears  bedewd  his  face, 
While  thus  the  yanquisht  Monarch  spoke: 

*  This  mom  I  rose  sole  Lord  of  Spain, 
And  now  no  foot  of  land  have  I; 

This  mom  whole  cities  owned  mj  reign, 
And  now  unhoused  mj  limbs  must  lie. 

This  mom  did  armies  crowd  mj  lists, 
Of  those  who  bent  a  suppliant  knee; 

And  now  on  earth  no  soul  exists, 
Would  stoop  to  show  respect  to  me! 

Then  curst  that  daj,  and  curst  that  hour, 
Which  saw  me  bom  to  wealth  and  swaj. 

Since  all  that  wealth  and  all  that  power 
One  luckless  mom  hath  snatcht  away. 

O!  haste  thee,  Death,  mj  woes  to  end; 

My  soul  firom  this  loathd  body  free! 
Ill  thank  thee,  as  my  traest  friend, 

The  only  friend  now  left  to  me^' 


8  a  «■ 


Stoir%  ®iBriii]ftelb  f^m^  (M^^  ^sm;^^^^ 


(TruMlaUd  fttm  the  Oaaidi  Kampe  vImt,  p.  78*  flnt  poMiihed  In  1S91.) 


Clfr.  R.  JmdIcmo  in  his  'TniMUtloD  of  Biaiadt  fton  Om  Northern  fwif^pii/ 
TMarioh  of  Bern,  {Vrromm,)  or  Tbeoderle,  king  of  the  Ortrofotha,  died  A.D.  SS7,  ia  the  Mth 
jeer  of  hie  reign;  end  the  elroomitaneee  ettending  his  rttnth  were  elmait  ea  ■liengi  aad 
rooMntie  ee  eny  that  have  dnoe  been  oonnected  with  the  ectlons  of  hie  lifo.  Holger,  or  Olgin 
the  Dene,  flooilahed  In  the  daji  of  Cheriemegne,  neerlj  three  teiilmiw  after ;  and  here  we 
heve  •  veiy  herd  hettle  fbogfat  between  them;  e  thing  which  la  nowiae  aiuyriaing.  na  Olger  ie 
well  Icnoam  to  the  reeden  of  romeaee  to  lw?e  eeten  of  tlie  frnit  of  the  treee  of  the  am 
moon:  "  And  men aajr  tlio  U»et  kepe the traa^ end eten  ftea>ght of  hem,  thej ley oooc i 


The  Tremlator'a  opinion  of  thla  ballad  la  tfaoa  ezpraaaed  :—«*  For  lively  and  i 
iatio  painting  It  hea  oartalnlj  Tery  graat  merit,  end  may  well  hear  a  eemparieon  wtth  the 
dneat  herolo  ballad  Modnotiona  ef  onr  own  eovntry,  Chorj  Cheee  itaaif  not  eseeptod; 
thla  la  aaylngBmeh  1*1 
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Stark  Tidrick  boer  rig  ndi  Bera, 

Med atten  BrSdr«pefr» ; 
Kver  ef  dem  hafdA  8&ner  Tolt 

Stoer  Mandom  monnd  de  bedrifr^. 
(Mn  atendar  Stridan  If  ordan  under  Jutland.) 


STARE  Tidrick  bides  him  intill  Bern, 

Wi*  his  bald  brithers  acht ; 
Twall  stalwart  sons  had  thej  ilk  ane, 

O*  manhead  and  great  macht. 
{Now  the  Hrife  it  standi  northward  under  Jutiand,) 

And  he  had  fifteen  sisters, 

And  twall  sons  ilk  ane  had ; 
The  joungest  she  had  thirteen ; — 

Their  iSe  they  downa  redd. 

{Now  the  strife  it  stands  northward  under  Danmarck. ) 

Afore  the  Bemers  they  can  stand. 

Fid  stalwart  kempis  Strang : 
The  sooth  to  say,  they  kythit  o'er 

The  beech-tree  taps  sae  lang. 
{Now  the  sirifBy  &c) 

''Now  striven  hae  we  for  mony  a  year, 

Wi'  kemps  and  knightis  stark : 
Sae  mickle  we  hear  o'  Olger  Danske, 

He  bides  in  Dannemarck. 

''  This  hae  we  heard  o'  Olger  Danske, — 

He  bides  in  North  Jutland; 
He's  gotten  him  cix>wn'd  wi'  red  goud, 

And  scorns  to  be  our  man." 


STARE  TIDERICH  AND  OLGER  DANSEE. 

> 

Up  Sverting  hent  a  stang  o'  steel. 

And  shook  it  scomfullie: 
^  A  huDder  o'  King  Olger's  men 

I  wadna  reck  a  fliel" 

*'  Hear  tbon,  Sverting,  thoa  laidlj  page, 

111  sets  thee  sae  to  flout ; 
I  tell  thee  King  Olger's  merry  men 

Are  stalwart  lads  and  stout 

"  Nae  fear  for  either  glaive  or  swerd,* 

Or  grounden  bolt  hae  thej ; 
The  bloody  stour's  their  blythest  hour ; 

They  count  it  bairns*  play.** 

This  word  heard  the  high  Bermeris, 

And  took  tent  o'  the  same : 
**  We  will  ride  us  till  Dannemarck, 

See  an  Olger  be  at  hame.'' 

They  drew  out  o'  the  Bemer's  land  ; 

Acht  diousand  Strang  they  were: 
^  King  Olger  we  will  visit  now. 

And  a'  till  Danmarck  fare." 

King  Tidrich  sent  a  messager, 

Bade  him  till  Olger  say ; 
^  Whilk  will  ye  loor  now  stand  the  stour, 

Or  to  us  tribute  pay  ?" 

Sae  grim  in  mood  King  Olger  grew, 

lU  could  he  thole  sic  taunts : 
*^Thou  bid  them  bide  us  on  the  bent ; — 

See  wha  the  payment  vaunts ! 

**  Tribute  the  Dane  to  nae  man  pays. 

But  dane-gelt  V  gate  taks ; 
And  tribute  gin  ye  will  hae,  ye*s  hae*t 

Laid  loun&ng  on  your  backs  T 

King  Olger  tiQ  his  kempis  said: 

**  IVe  selconth  news  to  tell ; 
Stark  Tidrich  has  sent  us  a  messager 

That  we  maun  pay  black-maiL 

•  "  De  ftygt*  Mih  gUfVend  ellcr  swerd." 
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**  And  he  black-mail  maun  either  hae. 

Or  we  maun  fecht  him  here; 
Bat  he  is  nae  the  fint  king^ 

Will  Danmarck  win  thia  year." 

Syne  till  King  Tidrich's  meaaager 
Up  apak  that  kemp  sae  atont : 

^  G<»ne  the  Bemera  bat  tiU  Danmarck  in, 
Uneath  they'll  a*  win  oat.** 

Sae  glad  was  he  then,  Ulf  of  Aim» 

When  he  that  tidings  fand ; 
Sae  leagh  he,  Bero  Hogen; 

And  they  green'd  the  stour  to  stand. 

It  waa  Vidrich  Verlandsony 

He  grew  in  mood  sae  fain ; 
And  np  and  spak  he,  young  Child  Orme;, 

"  Well  ride  the  Berners  for^ain." 

*^  The  foremaist  on  the  bent  Fse  be  T 

That  said  Sir  Iver  Blae ; 
**  Forsuith  Fse  nae  the  hindmaist  be  !** 

Answer'd  Sir  Kulden  Gray. 


Olger  and  Stark  Uderich, 
They  met  upon  the  muir ; 
They  laid  on  load  in  furious  mood, 
Ajid  made  a  fearfu'  stour. 


They  fbught  ae  day ;  for  three  they  fought  ;* 

Neither  could  win  the  gree ; 
The  manfu'  Danes  their  chieftain  wtfe^ 

Nae  ane  will  flinch  or  flee. 


The  bluid  ran  bullering  in  burns 

Bedown  baith  hill  and  dale ; 
Dane-gelt  the  Berners  now  maun  pay, 

That  ween'd  to  get  black-mail. 

*  This  it  A  sort  of  carrent  Danish  hallad  expression,  which  commonly  occvtb  in 
the  deseription  of  s  seTere  eonfliet  of  any  kind. 
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The  Towther  drifted  sae  high  i'  the  sky ; 

The  sun  worth  a'  sae  red  :* 
Great  pitj  was  it  there  to  see 

Sae  mony  stalwart  dead  If 

There  lay  the  steed ;  here  lay  the  man  i 

Gude  friends  that  day  did  twin : 
They  leuch  na  a'  to  the  feast  that  cam 

Whan  the  het  bloid-bath  was  done. 

High  Bermeris  bethought  him  than, 

All  sadly  as  they  lay : 
**  There  scarce  live  a  hunder  o'  our  men ; 

How  should  we  win  the  day  ?" 

Then  took  Tiderich  till  his  legs, 

And  sindle  luikit  back  ; 
Sverting  forgat  to  say  gude-night; 

And  the  gait  till  Bern  they  tak. 

Tidrich  he  tum'd  him  right  about, 

And  high  in  the  lift  luik'd  he : 
<*  To  Bern  I  trow  is  our  safest  gait ; 

Here  fa  we  scoug  nor  lee  V* 

Syne  stajr'd  him  Vidrich  Verlandson, 

All  under  a  green  know  ; 
"  Ye've  little  to  ruse  ye  o*  your  raid 

The  Danish  kemps  to  cow  T' 

That  tyde  they  drew  frae  Bernland  out, 

Acht  thousand  Strang  were  they : 
And  back  to  Bern  but  only  five 

And  fifty  took  their  way. 

*  This  sublime  picture  of  the  Bon  looking  dark  and  red  over  tLe  field  of  battle, 
through  the  clouds  formed  by  the  vapours  which  arose  ft'om  tbe  blood  and  sweat 
of  the  eombatants,  will  call  to  the  mind  the  admirable  stanza  in  CampbeU's  Ode  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Linden  Hills : 

**  'Tis  mom ;  but  sears  yon  Isvsl  sun 
Oan  pierce  the  warHdouds,  rolUas  don. 
Where  ftirious  Frank,  and  flery  Uan» 
Shout  in  their  nlidi'roos  canopy.** 

t  **  And  maoj  s  gallant  genUoman 

Lay  gaspuiK  on  Uie  ground.**— CnsvT  CuAct. 
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BiBOLT  was  the  son  of  an  Erie  gude, 

{Sae  be  that  ye  are  wUUng ;) 
Guldborg  he  lang  in  secret  lo'ed. 

{Theresa  hue  and  a  cry  for  them. 

Whan  she  was  a  bairn  he  lo'ed  her  sair. 
And  ay  as  she  grew  he  lo'ed  her  the  mair. 

« Guldborg,  will  ye  plight  your  troth  to  me, 
And  I'll  till  a  better  land  bring  thee. 

Till  a  better  land  I  will  thee  bear, 
Where  there  never  comes  or  dule  or  care. 

I  will  bring  thee  intiU  an  Oe 
Where  thon  sail  live  and  nagate  die?* 

'  It's  till  nae  land  can  ye  me  bear 
Where  there  never  comes  or  dule  or  care; 

Nor  me  can  ye  bring  to  sic  an  oe, 
For  to  God  I  owe  that  I  should  die!' 

*  There  leeks  are  the  only  grass  that  springs, 
And  the  gowk  is  the  only  bird  that  sings; 

There  a'  the  water  that  rins  is  wine: 
Ye  weU  may  trow  this  tale  o'  mine.' 

*  O  how  sail  I  frae  the  castle  win, 
Sae  fiel  they  watch  me  out  and  in? 

Fm  watcht  by  my  father,  I'm  watcht  by  my  mither, 
Fm  watcht  by  my  sister,  Fm  watcht  by  my  brither; 
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My  bridegroom  watches  wherever  I  ga, 
And  that  watch  fears  me  maist  aval' 

*  And  gin  a'  your  kin  were  watching  ye, 
Te  maun  bide  by  what  ye  hecht  to  me. 

And  ye  maun  put  on  my  brynie  blae; 
My  gilded  hehnet  ye  sail  hae; 

My  gude  brand  belted  by  your  side; 
Sae  tmlike  a  lady  ye  will  ride: 

Wi'  gouden  spur  at  your  heel  sae  braw, 

Te  may  ride  thro'  the  mids  o'  your  kindred  a'.* 

His  mantel  blue  he  has  o'er  her  thrown. 
And  his  ambler  grey  he  has  set  her  upon. 

As  o*er  the  muir  in  fere  they  ride, 
They  met  a  rich  Earl  that  till  them  said: 

.« O  hear  ye,  Ribolt,  dear  compere  mine, 
Where  gat  ye  that  page  sae  fair  and  fine?* 

^  O  it  is  nane  but  my  youngest  brither, 
And  I  gat  him  firae  nane  but  my  mither/ 

*  In  yain  ye  frae  me  the  truth  wad  heal: 
Guldborg,  Guldborg,  I  ken  ye  well. 

Your  red  scarlet  ye  well  may  len; 
But  your  rosy  cheeks  full  well  I  ken. 

r  your  father's  castell  I  did  sair, 

And  I  ken  you  well  by  your  yeUow  hair. 

By  your  claiths  and  your  shoon  I  ken  ye  ill, 
But  I  ken  the  knight  ye  your  troth  gae  till; 

And  the  Brok  I  ken,  that  has  gotten  your  han' 
Afore  baith  priest  and  laic  man.' 

He's  taen  the  goud  bracelet  frae  his  hand, 
And  on  the  Earlis  arm  it  band: 

^  Whaeyer  ye  meet,  or  whareyer  ye  gae, 
Te  naething  o'  me  maun  to  naeman  say/ 

The  Earl  he  has  ridden  to  Ealld-house, 
Whare,  merrily  drinking,  the  kemps  carouse 

Whan  Sir  Truid's  castell  within  cam  he, 
Sir  Truid  at  the  dear  he  was  birling  free. 
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Heredt  je,  Sir  Truid,  driakiog  mead  and  wine^ 
Wi'  your  bride  rides  Bibolt  roundly  hyne. 

Syne  Trutd  o*er  the  castell  load  can  ca': 

*  Swyth  on  wi*  your  bryniesy  my  merry  men  aT 

They  scantly  had  ridden  a  mile  bat  four, 
Guldborg  she  lookit  her  shoulder  o'er: 

'  O  yonder  see  I  my  father's  steed, 
And  I  see  the  knight  that  I  hae  wed.' 

*  Light  down,  Guldborg,  my  lady  dear. 
And  hald  our  steeds  by  the  renyies  here. 

And  e'en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  fa', 
Be  sure  that  ye  never  upon  me  ca'; 

And  e'en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  bleed. 
Be  sure  that  ye  name  na  me  till  dead' 

Bibolt  did  on  his  brynie  blae, 
Guldboig  she  claspt  it,  the  sooth  to  say. 
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In  the  firsten  shock  o'  that  bargain 
Sir  Truid  and  her  father  dear  he's  slain. 

I'  the  nezten  sho(A  he  hew'd  down  tiiere 
Her  twa  brethren  wi'  their  gonden  hair. 

*  Hald,  hald,  my  Bibolt,  dearest  mine, 
Now  belt  my  brand,  for  it's  mair  nor  time. 

My  youngest  brither  ye  spare,  O  spare 
To  my  mither  the  dowy  news  to  bear* 

To  tell  o'  the  dead  in  this  sad  stour — 
O  wae  that  ever  she  dochter  bure!' 

Whan  Bibolt's  name  she  named  that  stound, 
'Twas  then  that  he  gat  his  deadly  wound. 

Bibolt  he  has  belted  his  brand  by  hb  side: 
'  Ye  come  now,  Guldborg,  and  we  will  ride.* 

As  on  to  the  Bosen  wood  they  rade, 
The  never  a  word  till  other  they  said. 

*  O  hear  ye  now,  Bibolt,  my  love,  tell  me, 
Why  are  ye  nae  blyth  as  ye  wont  to  beP 

*  O  my  life  blood  it  rins  fast  and  free, 
And  wae  is  my  heart,  as  it  well  may  be! 
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And  soon,  fu'  soon,  Fll  be  caold  in  the  clay. 
And  my  Goldborg  I  maan  a  maiden  lea'.' 

*  It's  m  take  up  my  silken  lace  e'en  now. 
And  bind  up  your  wound  the  best  I  dow.' 

*  Grod  help  thee,  Guldborg,  and  rue  on  thee, 
Sma  boot  can  thy  silken  lace  do  me!' 

Whan  they  came  to  the  castell  yett> 
His  mither  she  stood  and  leant  thereat. 

*  Ye're  welcome,  Bibolt,  dear  son  mine, 
And  sae  I  wat  is  she,  young  bride  thine. 

Sae  pale  a  bride  saw  I  never  air, 

That  had  ridden  sae  far  but  goud  in  her  hair.' 

*  Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  though  pale  she  be^ 
Sae  hard  a  fecht  as  she's  seen  wi'  me. 

Would  God  I  had  but  an  hour  to  live! — 
But  my  last  bequests  awa'  111  give. 

To  my  father  my  steed  sae  tall  I  gie;— 
Dear  mither,  ye  fetch  a  priest  to  me! 

To  my  dear  brither  that  stands  me  near 
I  lea'  Gnldborg  that  I  hald  sae  dear!' 

How  glad  thy  bequest  were  I  to  fang, 
But  haly  kirke  wad  ca'  it  wrang.' 

*  Sae  help  me  Grod  at  my  utmost  need, 
As  Guldborg  for  me  is  a  may  indeed. 

Ance,  only  ance,  with  a  lover^s  lyst, 
And  but  only  ance  her  mouth  I  kist.' 

*  It  ne'er  sail  be  said,  till  my  dying  day. 
That  till  twa  brithers  I  plight  my  fay.* 

Ribolt  was  dead  or  the  cock. did  craw; 
Guldborg  she  died  or  the  day  did  daw.' 

Three  likes  frae  that  bower  were  carried  in  fere^ 
And  comely  were  they  withouten  peer; 

Sir  Ribolt  the  leal,  and  his  bride  sae  fair. 
And  his  mother  that  died  o'  sorrow  and  care. 
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'<  OH9  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold 

To  dive  'mid  yon  billowj  din  ? 
I  cast  down  a  cup  of  th   ^  '  est  gold ; 

Lo^  how  the  whirlpool  hath  sacked  it  in  1 
I  grant  the  prise  of  &at  costly  cup 
To  the  venturous  hand  that  shall  bear  it  up." 

The  monarch  he  spake  as  he  proudly  stood 

On  the  cliff's  overhanging  steep. 
And  he  plunged  the  cup  in  Charybdis*  flood. 

Into  Uie  arms  of  the  endless  deep ; 
**  Now,  who  is  so  gallant  of  heart,"  he  cried, 
<<  As  to  venture  his  life  in  yon  raging  tide  t' 

They  listened,  that  goodly  company, 

^d  were  mute  both  squire  and  knight; 
For  they  silently  gaze  on  the  wild,  wild  sea, 

And  they  dare  not  strive  with  the  whirlpools  might. 
And  the  king,  for  the  third  time,  loudly  spake, 
**  Will  no  man  dive  for  his  monarch's  sake  P* 

But  silently  still  Ihey  gaze  and  stand. 

Till  a  gentle  page^  and  bold, 
Stepped  lightly  forth  from  the  shuddering  band, 

And  loosed  his  scarf  and  his  mantle's  fold ; 
While  warriors  and  ladies,  arotmd  the  place. 
All  wondering,  look  in  his  fearless  fiMse. 

And,  lo  I  as  he  stands  on  the  outermost  verges 

He  sees,  in  the  dark  sea  gushing. 
The  struggling  waves  of  the  mighty  surge. 

From  the  depths  of  the  muttering  whirlpool  rushing ; 
And  their  sound  as  the  sound  of  thunder  is. 
As  they  leap  in  their  foam  from  that  black  abyss. 

And  it  hisses  and  eddies,  and  seethes  and  starts^ 

As  if  water  and  fire  were  blending, 
Till  the  spray-dashing  column  to  heaven  updarts, 

Wave  after  wave  everlastingly  sending. 
Never  exhausted,  and  never  at  rest, 
Like  a  new  sea  sprung  from  the  old  sea's  breast. 
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Bat  the  terrible  storm  is  at  length  asleep  I 

Black,  amid  snow-white  spraj, 
A  fathomless  chasm  yawneth  deep — 

Such  portal  dream  we  to  hell's  dark  way  I 
And  they  see  the  fierce,  wrangling  billows  now 
Drawn  down  to  those  hungry  depths  below. 

Then,  quick  I  ere  the  tempest  again  awakes, 

The  youth  but  kneels  to  pray. 
And  a  cry  of  horror  from  each  Up  breaks — 

He  is  whirled  in  the  whirling  stream  away  I 
And  the  greedy  jaws  of  the  fierce  white  wave 
Mysteriously  shut  o'er  the  swimmer  brave. 

AH  smooth  is  the  surface ;  beneath,  is  heard 

A  muttering  deep  and  suppressed ; 
From  lip  to  lip  passes  the  trembling  word, 

"  Grod  speed  thee,  young  spirit,  and  dauntless  breast !" 
Then  they  pause,  and  they  listen  right  fearfuUy 
To  the  gathering  howls  of  the  hollow  sea. 


King  I  if  thou  cast  in  thy  crown  of  gold, 

And  say,  '^  He  who  wins  the  gem, 
Ejngdom  and  crown  for  his  own  shiUl  hold  V 

Small  were  my  wish  for  the  diadem. 
For  how  should  a  living  soul  reveal 
What  the  howling  seas  in  their  womb  conceal  1 

Full  many  a  stately  ship  hath  rushed 

Down  to  yon  bubbling  wave, 
And  mast  and  keel,  all  shattered  and  crushed, 

Arose  from  the  depths  of  the  deadly  grave. 
Nearer  and  nearer  that  deep  sound  now 
Comes,  like  a  tempest  at  work  below ; 

And  it  hisses  and  eddies,  and  seethes  and  starts, 

As  if  water  and  fire  were  blending. 
Till  the  spray-dashing  column  to  heaven  updarts, 

Wave  after  wave  everlastingly  sending. 
Whose  sound  as  the  sound  of  thunder  is. 
When  they  rush  with  a  roar  firom  their  black  abyss. 

But,  see  I  what  shines  through  the  dark  flood  there. 

As  a  swan's  soft  plumage  white  ? 
An  arm  and  a  glittering  neck  are  bare. 

They  busily  move  with  a  swimmer's  might: 
It  is  he!  and,  lo^  in  his  left  hand,  high. 
He  waveth  the  goblet  exnltingly! 
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He  is  breathing  deep,  he  is  breathing  long. 

As  heaven*B  glad  ray  he  hails ; 
While  merrily  shout  the  rejoicing  throng, 

^'  He  lives,  he  is  here,  and  the  fierce  wave  qaailsf 
From  the  depth,  where  the  waters  batUe  and  roll. 
The  brave  youth  has  brought  back  a  living  soul!" 

And  he  comes,  while  the  gay  troop  cluster  round. 

He  bends  at  his  sovereign's  feet, 
And  he  gives  him  the  cup,  kneeling  low  on  the  groond ; 

And  the  king  hath  bedioned  his  daughter  sweety 
And  she  crowneth  the  beaker  with  wine's  bright  spring, 
While  the  bold  youth  speaks  to  the  wondering  king: 

"  Long  life  to  our  monarch!  and  joy  to  those 
Who  breathe  in  the  light  of  the  blushing  sky! 

It  is  fearful  there  where  the  dark  wave  flows, 
Nor  should  man  tempt  the  gods  on  high. 

Nor  ever  to  seek  those  sights  presume 

Which  they  graciously  curtain  with  night  and  gloom. 

**  Down,  down  I  shot  like  a  lightning-flash. 
When,  lo!  from  the  depth  of  the  rocky  ground 

Did  a  thundering  torrent  to  meet  me  dash. 
Like  a  child's  frail  top  I  was  spun  around. 

Powerless  and  weak ;  for  how  should  I  fight 

With  the  double  stream  in  its  raging  might  ? 

**  Then  God,  to  whom  I  bitterly  cried. 

Displayed,  through  the  driving  foamy  blast 

Id  the  depth  of  the  sea,  a  rock's  bore  side, 
I  grasped  the  edge — I  was  safe  at  last! 

And  there  hung  the  cup  on  its  coral  brow. 

Saved  from  the  bottomless  depths  below! 

**  For  the  purple  darkness  of  the  deep 

Lay  under  my  feet  like  a  precipice, 
And  though  here  the  ear  must  in  deafness  sleep. 

The  eye  could  look  down  the  sheer  abyss, 
And  see  how  the  depths  of  those  waters  dark 
Are  alive  with  the  dragon,  the  snake,  and  the  shark. 

**  There,  there  they  clustered  in  grisly  swarms. 

Curled  up  into  many  a  hideous  ball ; 
The  sepia  stretching  its  horrible  arms, 

And  the  shapeless  hammer,  I  saw  them  all ; 
And  the  loathsome  dc^-fish  with  threatening  teeth, 
Hysena  so  fierce  of  the  seas  beneath. 
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'<  In  horrible  consciousness  there  I  stayed. 

One  soul  with  feeling  and  thought  endued, 
'Mid  monsters,  afar  from  all  earthly  aid, 

Alone  in  that  ghastly  solitude ! 
Far,  far  from  the  sound  of  a  human  tone, 
In  depths  which  the  sea-snake  hath  called  her  own. 

^  And  shuddering  I  thought,  *  they  are  creeping  more  near, 
They  uncoil,  and  they  straighten  their  hundred  joints— 

They  will  clutch  me  soon !'— in  the  frenzy  of  fear 
I  loosed  my  hold  on  those  coral  points. 

I  was  seized  by  the  whirling  stream  once  more, 

But  it  saved  me  now,  for  it  rose  to  shore !" 

The  monarch  he  marvelled  that  tale  to  hear, 
And  he  spake — **  The  cup  is  thine ; 

Now  win  me  this  ring  of  jewels  dear- 
See  how  its  gleaming  diamonds  shine  I 

60  down  yet  again,  and  bring  word  to  me. 

What  thou  findest  in  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea  I** 

His  daughter  she  listened  in  grief  and  shame, 

And  with  winning  tones  she  spake : 
<*  O  father,  enough  of  this  terrible  game ! 

Think  what  he  haih  dared — at  thy  word — for  thy  sake! 
Or  if  thou  yet  longest  with  quenchless  desire^ 
Twice  shall  these  knights  be  shamed  by  a  squire?^ 

Then  quickly  the  monarch  grasped  the  cup, 

And  he  hurled  it  down  below— 
'*  Konce  again  thou  canst  bear  it  up» 

The  first  of  my  knights  I  will  dub  thee  now ; 
And  thou  shalt  achieve  as  thy  bride  this  day 
The  maid  who  for  thee  doth  so  sweetly  pray !" 

Through  his  spirit  no  earthly  fire  is  rushing. 

And  fearlessly  sparkle  his  eyes. 
For  he  sees  how  that  fair  young  face  is  blushing, 

He  sees  how  it  droops  as  the  bright  tint  dies— > 
Burning  so  costly  a  prize  to  win, 
For  life  and  for  death  he  plunges  in ! 

Again  that  groaning? — that  low  deep  sound. 

Which  hmdds  the  thunder-clash ; 
With  loving  looks  they  are  gathering  round. 

It  Cometh,  it  oometh,  the  wave's  wild  crash ! 
Backwards  and  forwards  it  rushes  and  roars. 
But,  alas  I  the  youth  no  wave  restores ! 
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'  HERE  liggs  n  wold  in  Wester  Haf, 

There  a  Imsbaiide  means  to  bigg, 
Aud  tliither  he  carries  bait liliankatidhou;i>l 
Tliere  mctniiig  tlie  irintsr  to  ligg. 
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He  taks  wi'  him  baith  hound  and  codt. 

The  langer  he  means  to  stay. 
The  wild  ^r  in  the  shaws  that  are 

May  sairly  rue  the  day. 

He's  hew'd  the  beeeh,  and  he*s  M'd  the  aik, 

Sae  has  he  the  poplar  gray; 
And  grim  in  mood  was  the  gprewsome  elf. 

That  be  sae  bald  he  may. 

He  hew'd  him  Idpples,  he  hew*d  him  hawks, 

Wi'  mickle  moil  and  haste ; 
Syne  spcer^d  the  Elf  i'  the  knock  that  bade, 

''  Wha's  hacking  here  sae  fast  V* 

Syne  up  and  spak  the  weiest  Elf, 

Crean'd  as  an  immert  sma ; 
"  Ifs  here  is  come  a  Christian  man ; — 

I'll  fley  him  or  he  ga." 

It's  up  syne  started  the  firsteu  Elf, 

Ana  gfowr'd  about  sae  grim : 
"  It's  we'll  awa  to  the  husbande's  house. 

And  hald  a  court  on  him. 


**  Here  hews  he  down  baith  skngg  and  shaw. 
And  works  us  skaith  and  scorn : 

His  huswife  he  sail  gie  to  me  ;— 
They's  rue  the  day  they  were  bom  I" 

The  Elfen  a'  i'  the  knock  that  were, 

Graed  dancing  in  a  string ; 
They  nighed  near  the  husbande's  house; 

Sae  lang  their  tails  did  hing. 

The  hound  he  yowls  i'  the  yard, 

The  herd  toots  in  his  horn ; 
The  earn  scraighs,  and  the  cock  craws. 

As  the  husbande  has  gi'en  him  his  com. 

The  Elfen  were  five  score  and  seren, 

Sae  laidly  and  sae  erim ; 
And  they  the  husbande's  guests  maun  be. 

To  eat  and  drink  wi'  him. 

The  hu3bande,  out  o'  Villenahaw, 
At  his  winnock  the  Elves  can  see : 

"  Help  me,  now,  Jesu,  Murfs  son ; 
Thir  Elves  they  mint  at  me  I" 
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In  evenr  nook  a  cross  he  eoost. 

In  his  chalmer  maist  ava ; 
The  Elfen  a*  were  fle^'d  thereat. 

And  flew  to  the  wild-wood  shaw. 

And  some  flew  east,  and  some  flew  west. 
And  some  to  the  norwart  flew ; 

And  some  they  flew  to  the  deep  dale  down. 
There  still  they  are,  I  trow. 

It  was  then  the  wdest  Elf, 

In  at  the  door  hraids  he ; 
Agast  was  the  hushande,  for  that  Elf 

For  cross  nor  sign  wad  flee. 

The  huswife  she  was  a  canny  wife. 

She  set  the  Elf  at  the  bourd ; 
She  set  before  him  baith  ale  and  mea^ 

Wr  mony  a  weel-waled  word. 

*'  Hear  thou,  Gudeman  o'  Yillenshaw, 

What  now  I  say  to  thee ; 
Wha  bade  thee  bigg  within  onr  bounds. 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 

"  But,  an  thou  in  onr  bounds  will  bigg. 

And  bide,  as  well  as  may  be. 
Then  thou  thy  dearest  huswife  maun 

To  me  for  a  lemman  gie/' 
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Up  spak  the  luckless  hushande  then. 
As  God  the  grace  him  gae : 

"  Eline  she  is  to  me  sae  dear. 
Her  thou  may  nae-gate  hae." 

Till  the  Elf  he  answer'd  as  he  couth  s 

'Lat  but  my  huswife  be. 
And  tak  whatever,  o'  gude  or  gear. 

Is  mine,  awa  wi'  thee/* 

"  Then  I'll  thy  Eline  tak  and  thee, 

Aneath  my  feet  to  tread ; 
And  hide  thy  soud  and  white  monie 

Aneath  my  dwalling  stead.'* 

The  hushande  and  his  househald  a' 

In  sary  rede  they  join : 
"  Far  better  that  she  be  now  forfUn^ 

Nor  that  wa  a'  should  tjrne.' 
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Up,  will  of  rede,  the  liosbande  stood, 

Wi'  heart  fu'  sad  and  sair ; 
And  he  has  gien  his  huswife  Eline 

Wi'  the  joung  Elfe  to  bare. 

Then  blyth  grew  he,  and  sprang  ahont ; 

He  took  her  in  his  arm : 
The  rud  it  left  her  comely  cheek  ; 

Her  heart  was  clem*d  wi'  harm. 

A  waefu'  woman  then  she  was  ane, 
And  the  moody  tears  loot  fa'  : 

**  Grod  rew  on  me,  unseely  wife. 
How  hard  a  weird  I  fa'  I 

"  My  fay  I  plight  to  the  fairest  wight 
That  man  on  mold  mat  see  ;^— 

Mann  I  now  meU  wi'  a  laidly  £1* 
His  light  iemman  to  be  V 

He  minted  ance— he  minted  twice, 
Wae  wax'd  her  heart  that  syth : 

Syne  the  laidliest  fiend  he  grew  that  e'er 
To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

When  he  the  thirden  time  can  mint 

To  Mary's  son  she  pray'd. 
And  the  laidly  Elf  was  clean  awa, 

And  a  fair  knight  in  his  stead. 

This  fell  under  a  linden  green. 
That  again  his  shape  he  found  ; 

O'  wae  and  care  was  the  word  nae  mair, 
A'  were  sae  ^ad  that  stound. 

**  O  dearest  Eline,  hear  thou  this. 

And  thou  my  wife  sail  be. 
And  a'  the  goud  in  merry  England 

Sae  freely  I'll  gi'e  thee ! 

**  When  I  was  but  a  little  wee  bairn. 

My  mither  died  me  fra ; 
My  stepmither  sent  me  awa  fra  her ; 

I  tum'd  till  an  Elfin  Gray. 

''To  thy  husband  I  a  gift  will  gle, 

Wi'  mickle  state  and  gear. 
As  mends  for  Eline  his  huswife ; — 

Thou's  be  my  heartis  dear.'*— 
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"  Thou  nobil  knTght,  m  thMiik  now  God 
ThathM  freed  ua  fru  skaith ; 

8ae  wed  thou  tbee  a  maiden  Ifee, 
And  J07  attend  ye  baith  I 


n  I  to  thee  nae  maiL  can  be 
Hj  dochter  maj  be  tlime  ; 
And  thv  gud  will  right  to  fulfill, 
Lat  this  be  our  propine." — 

"I  thank  thee,  Eline,  thou  wise  woman  i 
Hy  praiae  tiij  worth  aall  ha'e ; 

And  thy  lore  gm  I  fail  to  wia. 
Thou  here  at  hame  sail  stay." 

The  huabande  biggit  now  on  his  de. 
And  Dae  ane  wrought  him  wrmng ; 

His  docht«r  wore  crown  in  Ekigdand, 
And  haifipj  lived  and  lang. 

Now  Bine,  the  hnabande's  huswife,  has 
Cour'd  a'  her  grief  and  harma ; 

She's  mither  to  a  coble  queen 
That  sleeps  in  a  lunjps  anna. 
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He  went  abroade  with  lUchard's  host 

The  Paynim  foes  to  auell ; 
But  he  no  word  to  her  nad  writt. 

An  he  were  sick  or  well. 

With  sowne  of  tramp  and  beat  of  dram* 

His  fellow  soldyers  come ; 
Their  helmes  bedeckt  with  oaken  boughs. 

They  seeke  their  long*d-for  home. 

And  ev'ry  roade,  and  ev*ry  lane. 

Was  fall  of  old  and  young, 
To  gaze  at  the  reioidng  band. 

To  hail  with  gladsome  toung. 

-— *'  Thank  God  I"  their  wives  and  children  saide  i 
"Welcome !" — the  brides  did  say ; 

But  greete  or  kiss  Lenora  gave 
To  none  upon  that  daye. 

She  askte  of  all  the  passing  traine. 

For  him  she  wisht  to  see ; 
But  none  of  all  the  passing  traine 

CouldteUif  Hvedhe. 

And  when  the  soldyers  all  were  bye. 

She  tore  her  rayen  haire, 
And  cast  herself  upon  the  growne 

In  furious  despaire. 

Her  mother  ran  and  lyfle  her  up. 

And  clasped  in  her  arme, 
— "  My  child,  my  child,  what  dost  thou  ail  t 

God  shield  thy  life  fh>m  harm  I" — 

— **  O  mother,  mother  I  William's  gone  I 

Whafs  all  besyde  to  me  f 
There  is  no  mercye,  sure,  above ! 

AH,  all  were  spared  but  hee  !** — 

— **  Kneel  downe,  thy  paternoster  saye, 
'Twill  calm  thy  troubled  spright : 

The  Lord  is  wyse,  the  Lord  is  good : 
What  hee  hath  done  is  right." — 

^-"  O  mother,  mother  I  say  not  so  ; 

Most  crael  is  my  fate : 
I  pravde,  and  prayde,  but  watte  ayayl'dt 
836  'Tis  now,  alas !  too  late!"— 
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— "  Our  Heayenly  Father,  if  we  praye» 

Wm  help  a  sufTrmg  childe ; 
Go  take  the  holy  sacrament. 

So  shall  thy  grief  grow  milde/' 

— "  O  mother,  what  I  feel  within. 

No  sacrament  can  staye, 
No  saerament  can  teche  the  dead 

To  hear  the  sight  of  daye." — 

•^**  Mav"  he,  among  the  heathen  fblk 

Thy  William  false  doth  prove. 
And  puts  away  his  faith  and  troth 
And  takes  another  love* 

Then  wherefore  sorrow  for  his  loss  T 

Thy  moans  are  all  in  vain  ; 
And  when  his  soul  and  body  parte. 

His  falsehode  brings  him  paine." — 

— "  O  mother,  mother  I  gone  is  gone, 

My  hope  is  all  forlorn ; 
The  grave  mie  onlye  safeguarde  is, 

O,  had  I  neer  been  home  I 

60  out,  go  oat,  my  lampe  of  life. 

In  grislie  darkness  die : 
There  is  no  mercye,  sure,  above ! 

For  ever  let  me  lie !" 

— "  Almighty  God  I  O  do  not  judge 

My  poor  unhappy  childe  ; 
She  knows  not  what  her  lips  pronounce. 

Her  anguish  makes  her  wilde. 

My  girl,  forget  thine  earthly  woe. 

And  think  on  God  and  bliss ; 
For  so,  at  least,  shall  not  thy  soule. 

Its  heavenly  bridegroom  miss/'  — 

— **  O  mother,  mother  I  what  u  blisse. 

And  what  the  infernal  ceUe  7 
"With  him  'tb  heaven  any  where, 

Without  my  "William,  helle. 

Go  out,  go  out,  my  lamp  of  life, 

In  enmess  darkness  die  t 
Without  him  I  must  loathe  the  earth. 

Without  him  scorn  the  skye.*'—  g«- 
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And  ^o  despaire  did  rave  and  rage 

Athwarte  her  boiling  veins  ; 
Against  the  providence  of  Gk>d 

She  hurlde  her  impious  strains. 

She  bet  her  breaste,  and  wrung  her  handfl;. 

And  rollde  her  tearless  eye, 
From  rise  of  mome,  till  the  pale  stars 

Again  did  freeke  the  skye. 

When  harke !  abroade  she  hearde  the  trampe 

Of  nimble-hoofed  steed ; 
She  hearde  a  knighte  with  dank  alighte, 

And  climbe  the  staire  in  speede. 

And  soon  she  herde  a  tinkling  hande, 

That  twirled  at  the  pin  ; 
And  through  her  door,  that  open'd  not. 

These  words  were  breathed  in. 

— "What!  what  ho!  th j dore  undoe ; 

Art  watching  or  asleepe  ? 
My  love,  dost  yet  remember  mee, 

And  dost  thou  laugh,  or  weep  ?" — 

"*'  Ah  I  William  here  so  late  at  night ! 

Oh !  I  have  watchte  and  waked. 
Whence  dost  thou  come  ?  for  thy  return 
My  herte  has  sorely  aked." — 

—  "  At  midnight  only  we  may  ride ; 

I  come  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
I  mounted  late,  but  soone  I  go, 

Aryse,  and  come  with  me." — 

"  O  William,  enter  first  my  bowre, 

And  give  me  one  embrace ; 
The  blasts  athwarte  the  hawthome  hiss  ; 

Awayte  a  little  space." — 

— *'  Though  blasts  athwarte  the  hawthome  hi&s 

I  may  not  harbour  here  ; 
My  spurre  is  sharpe,  my  courser  pawes. 

My  houre  of  flighte  is  nere. 

All  as  thou  lyest  upon  thy  couch, 

Aryse,  ana  mount  behinde ; 
To-mght  we'le  ride  a  thousand  miles, 

The  bridal  bed  to  finde."— 
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-— *'  H0W9  ride  to-night  a  tliousaod  miles? 

Thy  love  thon  dost  hemocke : 
Eleven  is  the  stroke  that  still 

Rings  on  within  the  docke." — 

— *'  Looke  np,  the  moone  is  hright  and  we 

Outstride  the  earthlie  men  : 
ril  take  thee  to  the  bridal  bed. 

And  night  shall  end  but  then." — 


— "And  where  is,  then,  thy  house  and  home. 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed?"— 
— "'Tis  narrow,  silent,  chilly,  dark  ; 

Far  hence  I  rest  my  head." — 

— "  And  is  there  any  room  for  me. 

Wherein  that  I  may  creepe  V* 
— ''There's  room  enough  for  thee  and  mee, 

Wherein  that  we  may  sleepe* 

An  as  thou  lyest  upon  thy  couch, 

Aryse,  no  longer  stop ; 
The  wedding  guests  thy  coming  waite, 

The  chamber  door  b  ope." — 

All  in  her  sarke,  as  there  she  lay. 

Upon  his  horse  she  sprung. 
And  with  her  lilly  hand&  so  pale 

About  her  William  clung. 

And  hurry-skurry  forth  they  goe. 

Unheeding  wet  or  drye ; 
And  horse  and  rider  snort  and  blow. 

And  sparkling  pebbles  flye. 

How  swift  the  flood,  the  mead,  the  wood. 

Aright,  aleft,  are  gone ; 
The  bridges  thunder  as  they  pass, 

But  earthlie  sowne  b  none. 

Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speed. 

Splash,  spksh,  across  the  see: 
— "  Hurrah !  the  dead  can  ride  apace ! 

Dost  feare  to  ride  with  mee? 

The  moon  is  brighte,  and  blue  the  nyghte. 

Dost  quake  the  blast  to  stem? 
Dost  shudder,  mayde,  to  seeke  the  dead  T'— 

— "  No,  no,  but  what  of  them  f 
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How  glnmlie  Bownes  jon  dii^e  song^ 

Night-ravens  flappe  the  wing ; 
What  knell  doth  slowlie  toll  ding  dong? 

The  paalmes  of  death  who  sing? 

It  creeps^  the  swarthie  funeral  trainee 

The  corse  is  on  the  beere : 
Like  croke  of  todes  from  lonely  mooies^ 

The  chaunt  doth  meet  the  eere."— ^ 

— ''  Qo,  bear  her  corse  when  midnighl^s  piist^ 

With  songy  and  tear^  and  wajle ; 
Tve  gott  my  wife,  I  take  her  home, 

Mj  howre  of  wedlocke  hajL 

Lead  forth,  O  olarke,  the  chaanting  quire. 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song ; 
Gome,  preaste^  and  read  the  blessing  soone, 

For  bed,  for  bed  we  long."-^ 

They  heede  his  calle,  and  hushte  the  sowne, 

The  biere  was  seen  no  more ; 
And  followde  him  ore  feeld  and  flood 

Yet  faster  than  before. 

Hallool  halloo!  away  they  goe, 

Unheeding  wet  or  drye; 
And  horse  and  rider  snort  and  blowe^ 

And  sparkling  pebbles  flye. 

How  swifte  the  hill,  how  swifte  the  dale. 

Aright,  aleft,  are  gone; 
By  hedge  and  tree,  by  thorpe  and  towne, 

They  gallop,  gallop  on. 

Trampy  tramp,  acrosse  the  land  they  speede. 

Splash,  sphish,  acrosse  the  see: 
— "  Hurrah!  the  dead  can  ride  apace; 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me? 

Look  up,  look  up^  an  aiiy  crewe  J 

In  roundel  daunces  reele; 
The  moone  is  bryghte,  and  blue  the  nyghte^ 

May'st  dimlie  see  them  wheele.  | 

Come  to,  come  to,  ye  gostlie  crew. 

Come  to^  and  follow  me. 
And  daunce  for  us  the  wedding  daunce,  j 

When  we  in  bed  shall  be." — 
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And  brush,  brash,  brash,  the  gostlie  crew 

Come  wheeling  ore  their  heads. 
All  rustling  Hke  the  withered  leaves 

That  wjde  the  whirlwind  spreads. 

Hallool  halloo !  away  they  goe, 

Unheeding  wet  or  drye. 
And  horse  and  rider  snorte  and  blowe, 

And  sparkling  pebbles  flye. 

And  all  that  in  the  moonshyne  lay, 

Behynde  them  fled  afar ; 
And  backward  scudded  overhead. 

The  skye  and  every  star. 

Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  spoede, 

SpLuh,  splash,  across  the  see ; 
— ''Hurrah I  the  dead  can  ride  apace ; 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 

I  weene  the  code  prepares  to  crowe. 

The  sand  will  soone  be  runne; 
I  snuff  the  earlye  morning  aire^ 

Downe,  downe  !  our  work  is  done* 

• 

The  dead,  the  dead  can  nrde  apaoe» 

Oure  wed  bed  here  is  fit ; 
Our  race  is  ridde,  oure  joumey  ore. 

Our  endless  union  knit.** — 

Audio!  an  yren-grated  gate 

Soon  biggens  to  their  viewe ; 
He  crackte  his  whype,  the  dangynge  boltes. 

The  doores  asunaer  flewe. 

They  pass,  and  'twas  on  graves  they  trode ; 

«« 1^  hither  we  are  bounde  ;" — 

And  many  a  tombstone  gostlie  white. 

Lay  in  the  moonshyne  round. 

And  when  he  fronr  his  steede  alytte, 

His  armour,  green  with  rust. 
Which  damps  of  charael  vaults  had  bred 

Straight  fell  away  to  dust. 

His  head  became  a  naked  skull. 

Nor  haire  nor  eyne  had  hee ; 
His  body  grew  a  skeleton, 

Whilome  so  blythe  of  blee.  841 
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A^  ttt  hn  1I17  and  boo^  hede 

No  ^Hir  wu  left  to  be  : 
And  inn  hia  withenle  lund  70a  migiht 

The  aeythe  and  hom-^Mne  aee. 

Aadial  hbstecdedid  tlun  to  amokc^ 

And  ebund  fires  otdbreathe  ; 
And  paled,  and  bkach'd,  then  nnbh'd  q«it^ 

Tbe  mayde  from  imdcnieatbe. 

And  boBaw  bowb^  bong  in  aire, 

Andabneks  from  ranks  aioae. 
Then  knew  tbe  mayde  she  m^t  no  mon 

Her  liring  eyca  nnckwe. 

Bnt  onwarde  to  tbe  jndgmcot  Mat, 
lliioua^  mjate  and  moonligfat  dreare : 

^le  goaue  ciewc,  their  flygfate  peiaewc. 
And  boUowe  inn  ber  eare : 

— "  Be  patient,  tboo^  thyne  bette  shoald  tnefce^ 

Amyoe  not  heant  >  decree ; 

"nioa  nowesit  of  tbie  bodie  refte, 

Thie  took  fiffgirai  bee  T' — 
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lUi  Wildgrave  winds  hiB  bugle  horn  , 
To  horse,  to  horse,  halloo  halloo' 

His  fiery  courser  snufia  the  morn. 
And  tbroogiDg  serfs  their  Lord  pursue. 
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The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 

Dash  thro'  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake ; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  caUing  siiuul  man  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  toll'd. 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides  ; 

Halloo,  halloo !  and  hark  again ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell : 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  horseman,  young  and  fiiif 
His  smile  was  Uke  the  mom  of  May ; 

The  left;,  from  eye  of  tawn  v  dare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning^s  lurid  ray. 

He  wav'd  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high, 
Cried,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  Lord ! 

What  sport  can  earih,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  V* 

**  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clangiog  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  witli  alver  voice ; 

<*  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell. 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallowed  noise. 

'i'o-day  th'  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear  : 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  ; 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear. 

To-morrow  thou  may'st  mourn  in  vain." 


*' Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along!" 
The'  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

''To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song, 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 
844  **  Who  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede 

Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  i 
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Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend : 
With  pious  fools  go  chaunt  and  pray ; 

Well  hast  thou  spoke,  mj  dark-broVd  friend. 
Halloo !  haUoo  I  and  hark  away  I' 


i»> 


The  Wildgraye  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
0*er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill, 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Each  stranger  horseman  foUow'd  jtill. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow : . 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildmye's  horn, 
**  Hark  forwud,  forward  holla,  ho  I*' 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way,—- 
He  gasps  the  thimdering  hoofs  below  ; 

But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 
Still  forward,  forward!  On  they  go. 

See  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 

A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crown'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildmye's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  toil  embrown'd. 


O  mercy  I  mercy !  noble  Lord ; 
Spare  the  poor's  pittance,''  was  his  cry ; 
Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'd 
In  scorcning  hour  of  fierce  July." 


(( 


Earnest  the  right-hand  stranger  pleads. 
The  left  stifi  diieering  to  the  prey : 

The  impetuous  earl  no  warning  needs. 
But  rarious  holds  the  onward  way. 

''Away,  thou  hound,  so  basely  bom, 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done— a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale : 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  bom. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While  joying  o'er  tne  wasted  com. 

Feu  Famine  marks  the  madd'ning  thronjc. 
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Again  up  rousedy  the  timorous  prey 

Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  deeajy 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  sohtude  appeared ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill. 
His  track  the  steady  hlood-hounds  trace ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; 

"  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds-^a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks — an  orphan's  fleecy  care." 

Earnest  the  right-hand  stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey ; 

The  Earl  no  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way* 

*  Unmanner'd  dog  I  To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  0^3^  whine. 

Though  human  spirits  of  thy  sort 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine !' 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn, 
*  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !' 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 


In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near ;  , 

The  murd'rous  cries  the  stag  appal,  I 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerr^d  by  fear.  j 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foam. 

While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour. 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 

The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hound 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  eo ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around  , 

816  With  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho!  i 
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AH  mild,  amid  the  roate  profine, 
The  holy  hermit  pomr'a  his  prayer : 

*  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain ; 
Revere  his  altar»  and  forbear  i 

'  The  meanest  bmte  has  rights  to  plead, 
Which,  wronged  by  cnielty  or  pride, 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  mthless  head  : 
Be  wani'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside.' 

Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads. 
The  black,  wild  whoopine,  points  the  prey 

Alas  I  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  fiantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

'  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 
Thy  altar  and  its  rights  1  spurn ; 

Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn.* 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
*  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I ' 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne, 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone : 

For  hoofs  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gased  the  affrighted  Earl  around ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn. 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  Arom  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach' d  his  ears ; 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 
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*  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  spirit's  harden'd  tool ! 
Sconier  of  God  1  soonrge  of  the  poor  1 

The  measure  of  thy  cap  is  full. 

Be  chased  for  erer  through  the  wood. 

For  ever  TY>am  the  affrighted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instract  the  proud, 

Gk>d's  meanest  creature  is  his  child/ 

'Twas  hush'd  :  one  flash  of  sombre  glare 
"^th  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 

Up  rose  the  Wildgrave*s  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chiU'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Gold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  lill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sine ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  stul. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call — her  entrails  rend 
From  yawninff  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 

Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
WeU  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell : 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  elows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
.With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  ! 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye, 
Glose,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng ; 

With  bloody  fiuigs,  and  eager  cry, 
In  firanUo  fear  he  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  iMt  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end ; 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  oaTem'd  space. 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  imd  horse. 

That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears : 
Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross, 
^^^  When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 
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Hw  wakeful  priest  oft  dn^  k  tear, 
Fcv  haman  pride,  for  baman  woe, 

Tfbea,  at  his  midnight  mass,  be  hears 
The  infernal  0T7  of  holla,  bo  I 
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A  dead  of  night,  ai  dead  ofmghi. 

Ahle,  Jit,  suiiabU 

Ablins,  perhap$, 

Aboon,  above, 

Abought,  about. 

Abndde,  abroad, 

Abnne,  above, 

Abyde,  abide,  wiihetand 

AotOD,  {Ft,  Hocqueton,)  a  kind  of  body 

armour, 
Accordyd,  agreed, 
Adovn,  dinim,  at  the  bottom  of, 
Adne,  adieu, 

Ae,  a,  ao,  ohm;  ae  nieht,  one  night, 
AS,  off. 
Afore,  brfore* 
Aftnr,  by,  on,  upon, 
ilgayne,  again,  back  again ;  *  that  we 

were  Bgaio,'    that  we  mag  go  hack 

again, 

if^  ]^9<^inMt. 

Agretyd,  agrieved. 

Ai^  oak, 

Ain,  own, 

Aince,  once. 

Air,  earlg  ;  late  or  air,  late  or  early, 

Airt,  direction;  rade  the  airt,  rode  in 

the  direction, 
Aith,  oatK 
Aked,  ached, 
Al,aU, 
Alane,  alone, 
Alang,  along, 
Aleft,  on  the  t^  hand, 
Alkone,  each  one,  each. 
All  haU,  all  whole,  wholly,  entirely, 
Allone,  all  alone, 
Alse,  ehe,  otherwise, 
Alytte,  cUighled,  descended. 


An,  whether. 

And  ever,  an*  ever,  \fever* 

Ane,  one, 

Aneatb,  beneaih. 

Anea,  once. 

Anker,  anchorite,  hermit, 

Anone,  aii<m,  itnmediaiely* 

Apele,  apple, 

Apon,  upon, 

Ar,  are,  ere,  before* 

Archarea,  archers, 

Areir,  archer, 

Aras,     f 

Aroa,     S'  arrows, 

Arowa,  3 

Alight,  on  the  right  hand. 

Array  ne,  oiTa^^. 

Aaay,  essayed,  tried, 

Aaaay,  «SMy,  fry. 

A*aonnd,  tii  a  n^oofi. 

ISe    N* '*♦»<>/'**•  o^<*«« 

Athwarte,  ocroM. 

Attain,  attain,  reach. 

Anld,  o/rf. 

Annaetlara,  ancestors, 

Anntera,  adventures, 

Aaaum,  awsome,  muiful 

Ave,  at  all. 

Awayte  me  acathe,  lie  in  wait  to  harm 

me. 
Awet,  await,  wait  to  see. 
Ayen,  again, 
Ayont,  beyond, 
Ayre,  Aetr. 

Baeheleere,  knight, 
Baoonie,  balcony. 
Bacward,  backward. 
Bad,  hade,  ordered, 
Baird,  ftranf. 
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Btirn,  hdbe, 

Baith,  hoik. 

Bald,  bold. 

Bale,  mitch^ft  mifery. 

Baleftil,  9mrowjML 

B«lke,  beam* 

Balja,  tee  haU,    Balys  bete,  h^Uer  our 

hiUet;  mtedjf  omr  m^fortmuB. 
Band,  ftoMui. 

Bimda.  I   ^"'^  promi$e,  copetumt. 

Bane,  bone, 

Banlt,  frofie,  lieffrafctiofi. 

Bar     ) 

SJll   (  *af»»  carrferf,  bore,  ilmi$L 

Bar'd,  Marred  >Vviii. 

Baigain,  Ml/e. 

Barne,  Man,  pemm, 

Banris,  bm^ 

Baaen,  batintU 

BMnetea,  aee  biumit.^ 

Baanite,  6atefi«<;  Undufheimet 

Batayle,  fta/Oe. 

Bathe,  both, 

Baold  60M. 

Bawka,  ero$$-heam$, 

BaylUfUl,  ftoieAf^  AvrVW. 

Baylyea,  bMffs, 

He,  been. 

Be,  6y. 

Bealed,  sheltered, 

Beamea,  inttrumeiUM  or  muhiMet  tvt- 

fended  from  the  moMt,  and  fredjn- 

taied  upon  the  enemffe  tUnpe,  fit  the 

fmrpote  of  sinking  them. 
Bear,  lantentaHon,  WMa$U$tg,  erfing, 
Bearyng  arowe,  an  arrow  thai  carries 

weU;  a  birring  or  whizzin  arrow, 
Bedde,  beds. 
Bedeaft,  det/ened, 
Bedeene,  immediateiif, 
Bedene,  behind. 
Bedeemaiiy  one  who  ielU  his  beads;  a 

priest. 
Bedight,  bedecH,  adorned, 
Bedyla,  beadUs, 
Bedyng,  bidding, 

^,\hier,  biers. 

Beetle,  did  beat, 
Befome,  before,  in  front  of, 
Begeok,  trick, 
Begond,  begun, 
Begyled,  beguiled,  cheated, 
Betaeard,  heard. 
Behote,  promised, 
Beir,  ^or,  carrg, 
Bele-fln,  bon-fire. 


Belive,  WnmetUatelg. 
Belles,  bells. 

Ben,  be,  are. 

Bent,  long  coarse  grass  ;  henee,  the  plan 

where  it  grows,fields. 
Ber,  bear,  carrg. 
Beidyes,  birds. 
Bere,  Aeor. 
Berne,  yoiitA. 
Beryed,  buried. 
Beeero,  beshrew. 

Besprent,  besprinkled,  jprmAML 
Bestead,  beset,  put  to  U. 
Bestes,  beasts. 
Bestranglit,  distracted. 

^^\  beat,  did  beat. 

Be^both, 

hetiie,foriune. 

Better  eheape,  choker. 

Bewray,  betrag,  discover, 

Bewtie,  beautg. 

Bey,  bug. 

Beyre,  bear,  carry, 

Biekarte,  coursed  about. 

Bide,  endure,  • 

Bigg,  buiUL 

Bigged,  fttnlt. 

Biggess,  appears, 

Bi^y,  large, 

aili..  (  ««• 

Bin,  been,. 

Birk,  Hrch  tree, 

Birken,  birchen. 

Bindst,  bumished, 

Blae,  blue. 

Blase,    I  (did  Uin)  stcpi,  tarned,  /in- 

filanne,  y     gered. 

Blaaon,  emblaxoning. 

Blate,  sheepish,foolish, 

Blaw,  blow,  bloom. 

Blede,  bleed, 

Blee,  completion,  colour, 

Bleid,  bleed, 

Bleise,  blate. 

Bleiaing,  blazing, 

Blese,  blaze. 

Blew,  blue. 

Blink,  glimpse  qfHghL 

Blinkand,  bUnUng. 

Blinked,  extinguished,  took 

Blinn,  cease,  give  over. 

Bloaehems,  blossoms. 
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Blowen,  hUmm* 

Bntw,  brave. 

Blade,  blood. 

Brayd,  bro€^ 

Bliiter,  diHy. 

Bread,  breadth. 

Bljrthe,  9yrighayJo$ou9:  UytlM  of  Idee, 

Breek,  break. 

of  ekeei^l  eounietumee. 

Bred,  broad. 

Blyve,  see  belive. 

Breere,  briar. 

Bob,  how* 

Breist,  breast. 

Boekingf/oMriN^,  mimtf^. 

Bran,  bame,  ehUd,  wian. 

Bode,  bUUem. 

Breng,  bring. 

Bokeler,  hueUer, 

Brenn,  )  , 
Brenne,J*'*^ 

BoUji,  bolU, 

BomeB,  bow-mefu 

Brent,  ^ome. 

Bond,  bound,  behotdem 

i;St{»-'- 

Bonnje,  handtome. 

Boo^ff  ^  Ae/p,aMt«faii€»,a4fvaiitaye. 

Brere,  briar,  bush. 
Brest,  burst,  brake. 

Bow-bead,  head  of  the  boturd,  head  ^ 

Breyde,  start ;  fuick,  hasty  step. 

the  table. 

Brie,  brow. 

Boide,  board. 

Briddis,  iiriff. 

Boiit,  bore. 

Brigae,  6ruf^. 

Borowe,  redeem,  reecue,  deliver. 

Brim,  fierce. 

Borowet,  eitretiee. 

Broche,  sett  a,  broached. 

Boeked,  bueked;  which  see. 

Broebt,  brought. 

Bot,  but,  without;  bot  doobt,  wUhout 

Brode,  broad. 

doubt. 

Brodinge,  pricking. 

Bot  and,  together  with. 
Bote,  boot,  uie,  advantage. 

BroSdi,}  *~"^'  •^'"'^"'  '"^^ 

Bottys,  buiU;  wbieh  see. 

Browd,  broad. 

Ban,  iiow, 
Bougill,  bugle. 

i::^^]'^- 

BoQUptes,  bwglee. 

Browin,  brewed. 

Boon,  bound  for. 

Browthe,  brought. 

'  Bound,  bounded,  ecampered  awag. 

Bruik,  brook. 

Bouid,  made  readg,  ^efared. 

Bmiks,  brooks,  admits  of,  allows  <if. 

Bout,  bower. 

Brnst,  burst,  broke.     • 

Boostonslie,  blueteringly. 

Brynie,  cuirass. 

Bow,  bough. 
BoweD,  readg. 

W^^j^^^^^'S^'i^S^. 

Bowes,  bowt. 

Bnrd,  bird. 

Bowne,  bound  for,  going  to. 

Boake,  prepare,  make  ready. 

Bowne,  got  ready. 

Bnske  ye,  dress  ye. 

Bowne,  6ooji,  request,  favour. 

Buske  and  bonne,  make  itutiy  and  go. 

Bowynd,  prepared. 

Bnasbement,  ambush. 

Bowndes,  bounde. 

But,  except,  without,  than,  unless. 

Borowebode,  $ecurilg. 

But,  buU,  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 

Bowys,  bowt. 

But  an,  }        . 
But  if,    J   ""'"•• 

Boyt,  both. 

Bra',  brave,  fine. 

buites,  butts,  to  shoot  at. 

Brade,  broad. 

By,  buy,  purchase. 

Braded,  thruet,  ruehed. 

By  cause,  because. 

Brades,  thrusts,  rushes. 

Byde,  6t<fo,  oHiff,  remain,  waitfot 

Braids,  strides  forward  quickly. 

Bydene,  teeBedene. 

BraiTe,  brave,  dare,  d^'y. 

Bydys,  bides,  abides,  remains. 

Braken,  yern. 

Bye,  i^,  purchase. 

Brand,  sword. 

Dyears,  biers. 

Brandes,  swords. 

B  jll,  MZ^  kind  qf  baUle-axe. 

Braab,  tieknese. 

Byn,  ft«en. 

Brast,  burst. 

Byashop,  Hshop. 

bd;i 
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Byste^leeil. 

Clotia,  doCi. 

Bjt(uiiit^ke$Uod,fmitoiL 

Clooted,^afdbeA 

Clodis,  ci»vit. 

C^kmm^nd, 

ikOi^  kottghl. 

Ca',ealL 

Ccktcock. 

Caedd,  Ckrlialr. 

Coa^      1 

Can,  kau,  kmowM. 

CoBen,  S^coaM. 

C«B,'f«l,kfM. 

Comit,   3 

Cn^am,kegan, 

Coanayned,  aeeomnted^ 

Caakaiily,  immmiU  ttmferti  mmMmtr^ 

CoDiyii,  eoBM,  coatuty. 

Camiy,  mmiMf . 

Comyn,  OMMRoa. 

Cipidl  hyie,  Aone-JUiie. 

Cooqoaia,  eomqmer^  take  foneuio 

Canst,  fooiMtC. 

Conseyaiiee,  ooascicNcee. 

Coe-bed,  inl  ^cm. 

Coatiair,  lyatittt. 

C9nil^€mHe,dmrl,oldfeaom» 

CoBtie,  «MMiry,  aW^tearftood. 

Carliah,  ctarlitA,  cIsatjiisJb. 

Coaat,  ctutm 

Carpe  off  aaia,  caa^irfaaii  ^  earf t  formib 

Comad,  ei^amajKA 

CaMj,  eaaseiMqr. 

Gone,  cvTK. 

Coniaia,  cmmcr,  Mteed^ 

Catifv,  Mili^,  Uu  fellow. 

Coiteasey,  1 

CaokUcoU. 

Coftays,      Vcoarieoiis. 

Caiddii^ 

Coitya.       3 

Gaoler,  omI. 

Coab,  hushed,  sUemL 

Cawaid,aiplnMri{;  iaeftvarrf» 

Cota»  fiMrf.  arsMvr. 

Gavte,  eaafioMS. 

Good,  could. 

Geistyii,  C%n<tiaj». 

CoaneeDetb,  coumeleik,  odvUeUL 

Glialbr,  Jb'rv. 

Connoayle,  cotnueL 

Gbalmer,  thmmberm 

Coaneel,  aeeret* 

Cbip,  ftiiodfc. 

Coniit,  aiiM^cr. 

Chast,  duutUy. 

Gonntnye,  eoMiiry. 

CbajB,  ckau,  kumtimg-^rotmd 

Coined,  recovered 

Cbefe,      > 

GoorteTa,  eourteMs. 

Ghelfe,     Y    chief ,  chi^aim. 

CooiyBgr  CMMna^s. 

Gheften,  ) 

Coath,     ) 
Gowda,     >co¥ld, 
Gowtba,  3 

Ghepa,  dbcapeji,  fojf,  purckate. 

Char,      ^^^^ 
Chare,     j«»*^- 

Cowed,  eoald,  knew^ 

ChefTtye,  dkaritf. 

Craek,»oaX. 

Cheys,  cAooae. 

Craws,  crow9» 

ChUd,  Aa^AI;  *<  Child  Harold.'* 

CbMnst^kmigkis. 

Gieves,  crevtce. 

Chmn^hioekkead. 

Cristiant^,  Christendanu 

CUnafdf  gf^wered. 

Gioke,  croak. 

Ohiieb^  dtarc*. 

Cronykle,  chronicle* 

Ghoppe,  erckai^»,.h0rUr 

Croase,  hriMp. 

Gholl]d^  dboked. 

CroweA,  eroiM. 

Chjfie,  eAKf. 

Gnme,  to  bellow,  rocr. 

GU'd,  dmwed,  mniehed. 

Crfsnca,/tfar. 

Claise,  cfof  A«<. 

Ciyd,  cried,  exdatmed. 

Claoeht,  clutched,  stoMftd. 

Cam,  come. 

Gled,  eia4,  dofJM. 

Cnmly,  eomelif. 

Cleffe,  dfove,  reaiatfi. 

Gvatr^  cavalry. 

Clem'd,  ttmrved^  bfOMghl   to  a  difiits 

Can,  hand-milL 

tttie. 

CoTtas,  eoarieoas 

eliding,  clolhins. 

Gleilce,  Mcholar* 

Daea,  doee,  female  decr» 

Clooe,  dou. 

J)§m,damu, 

Clock,  doaJk. 

Dampned,  coadewmed. 

V- 
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Dar,  dare, 

Damit,  cratted^  traverted. 

Dan-*d,  damdf  hH. 

Daire,  door. 

Dart,  hit. 

Day-prime,  dajf'hreakm 

Daw,  dawn. 

Dean,  woodf/orett, 

Deatbes,  death's. 

Ded,    I  dead, 

Dede,  S  killed. 

Dede,  deed. 

Dee,  die. 

Deep-istUf  deep/etched,  deep-drawn* 

Deere,  dear. 

Deer-hair,  coar$e  pamUdgrau. 

Deft,  clever,  tkiifuL 

Deid,  'deed, 

Deid,  ^tfoif. 

Deide«  death. 

Deidis,  deeds. 

Deil,  dev'iL 

Deimd,  doomed,  ptdyed. 

Deir,  dear,  dearly. 

Dele,  lieo/,  maicA. 

Dele,  deal,  behave,  art. 

Denay,  deny,  refuse. 

Depart,  departure. 

Depe,  deep. 

Dfri.  ( '''^- 

Dere,  dear;  fnll  dere,  v^y  dearly,  at 

great  cost. 
Dere,  Aorni,  hurt. 
Derked,  darkened, 
DeflcreeTe,  desrriie,  ttlL 
I^«tb,   I   .    .. 
Deth;.  J  ^'^'^ 
Deyell,  <ievi7. 
Deyne,  ifiirr. 
Deyned,  dined. 
Deythe,  right,  prepared* 
Did  of,  doffed. 
Dight,  <^cAr/,  drest,  put  on. 
Dill,  dEo/e,  pain,  gri^. 
Dine,  </»iifier. 

Ding,  knock  down,  heat,  r>,i^t. 
Dinne,  din,  noise. 
Dint,  indent,  impress. 
Dint,  blows. 
Do,  (/one. 
D  )chier,  daughter. 
Doe,  ifo. 
Doff,  take  off. 
Dole,  yrt^l 

Donne,  dun,  of  a  dim  cfJouTm 
Dooms,  luck,  fate. 
Dore,  door. 


Dose, 

Dondtt,  could,  was  able, 

Dooffe,  dull,  flat,  gloomy. 

Dotin,  down. 

Dout,  doubt. 

Dow,  4io,  AiMi. 

Dow,  can,  be  able. 

Dowghtye,  doughty,  formidable* 

Dowy,  dol^L 

J)owjii,down, 

Doyn,  ^iojie. 

Doyt,  doth,  do. 

Drap,  drop. 

Draping,  drooping,  dropping, 

Dred,  dreaded,  feared. 

Drede,  ^  dread. 

Dreid,   Sffo-'''* 

Dreips,  drips,  drops. 

Dreir,  dreary. 

Dreyffe,  drive. 

Dricbe,  dreadful,  sad;  tedious, 

Droffe,  drove, 

Drow,  drew. 

Drie,  %bear, 

Dtje,  f  suffer,  endure. 

Diyfyng,  driving. 

Dwelle,  tarry,  delay.  . 

Dale,  dole,  grief. 

Dum,  dumb. 

Dung,  beaten,  overcome. 

Durk,  dagger. 

Duzty,  doughty. 

Dwelling,     dwelling;     dwalling-st.-'jJ, 

dwefling-house,  homestead. 
Dv,  die. 

Dyete,  diet. 

DygUt,  ready. 

Dyne,  dine. 

Dynere,  dinner, 

Dysgrate,    degraded,    decayed  in  fnr' 

tune, 
Dysherytye,  disinherited,  dispossessed 

Eard,  earth. 

Earn,  to  curdle,  make  cheese, 

Eche,  each,  erery, 

Ee,  eye, 

Ee-bree,  eye-brow, 

Een.     ) 

",    ».     y  eveutng. 

E'enin,  \  ^ 

Eer,  ever, 
Eere,  ears. 
Eery  some,  dark. 
Effen,  pour  fotth. 
Eie,  eye. 
Eild,  old,  age. 


GLOIiSART. 


bin,  e^en,  even ;  ein  tboueht,  even  ihottgh. 
Bin  WM  worth  ze,  mitfcrtune  light  on 

you. 
Eir,  e'er,  before. 
Fir,  ever. 
Kujtjrighiened, 
Eithly,  eost'/y. 
£flBny,year,  terror. 
Eke,  o/m. 
El,  an  e(^,  a  cinrtt,  on  angels  an  intel- 

Ugenee, 
Ellea, 
EUis, 
EUb, 

El8, 

Imn,  }   -f^' 

Elrio,  tct^  hideous^  ghastly,  lonesome. 

Erne,  imcfe,  ikiiitmaM. 

Emprise,  undertaking. 

Emys,  efNe'e,  Hksman's 

Ed,  on, 

Ender,  under. 

Endlong,  along,  up  and  down  by. 

Englysh-wode,  «ee   Tntrod.   Notice  to 

<  Adam  Bell,' &o. 
Enshone,  showed, 
'Etane,foUow. 
Ere,  ear,  inherit, 
Eriys,  earFs, 
Ese,  ease. 
Est,  east. 
Ete,'a/e,  <<irf  ea^ 
Ethor,  either,  each 
Ether,  either, 
Ettled,  otme^ 

Ettling,  otin,  object,  purpose, 
Euylle,  evil,  bad. 
Evell,  evil;  evell  to  thryve,  to  thrive  itt, 

to  meet  with  misfortune. 
Evel  mote  she  speeds,  may  ill-kick 

attend  her. 
Erer  wo  may  tliou  be,  mayst  thou  ever 

be  wofulf  unfortunate. 
ETerichone,  everyone. 
Ewe,  yew. 

iP ! '»- 

Eydent,  diligent,  busy. 
Eylde,  yield. 
Eylle,  evil,  harm. 
Eyr,  year. 
Eyre,  heir, 
Eyther,  either,  e€ich. 

Fa',  falL 

Fa,  take,  get,  acquire,  procure,  have  for 
one*s  lot. 

KtJo 


Fachy/eldk. 

Fae,/oe. 

Faem,ybain. 

Fail,  doubt;  but  fiiil,  wUkomi  sUmbL 

Faine,>btji,  glad. 

FsingtfalUng. 

Fair,  manner,  ado, 

Fsl,faU. 

Fsn,fatten. 

Faldng,  acting  falsely,  IjfUtf. 

Fand,  found. 

Fang,  take,  accept 

Ftr,  fared,  got  on. 

Fare,  reckoning. 

Fan,  ^,  |NM. 

Fare,  manner;  felon  Cure,  <it  a/ekmiom 


FsrUj,  fairly,  wondrousi^ 
Fast,  ftoimd/ajl. 
Fancht,   I  ^  j^ 
Faught,  />^^*^ 
Fant,>airft. 
FtLiikou,falconm 
Fny,faUh. 

Fa^e,  I  fo*n,fond,  glad. 

FnjmeA,  feigned,  false. 

Fnyriire,  fairer. 

Ft,  fee,  reward,  bribe.  Fee,  the  tenmre  of 

lands  and  tenements,  and,  metapbou- 

cally,  the  lands  a$id  tenements  tkens- 

selves. 
Feardest,  most  frightened. 
Festis,  fears;  it  fearis  me,  /  «m  ^/mmL 
Featour,  a  ski(fulfelloWm 
Fe99,faee. 
Feche,  fetcK 
Fecht,Jight. 
Feelde,>elrf. 
Feere,  see  Fere. 
Feid,yetti^ 

Feignand,yet^jf<My,  prt  fending  to  be. 
Feir,/e«r. 
Feir,   i  companion, 
Feirs,  y  companions. 
Feite,  feet. 
Feitb,    )  -  ... 
Felth;.  F«''*- 
Filawe,ye//oir. 
Felon  fare,  fierce  countenance  or  aic»> 

fier. 
Fend,  support, 
Fiel,  many. 
Fi]de,/eM. 

Felisohepe,  fellowship,  friendship, 
Fell,fierce, 
Fell,  many. 
FeUe,  fell  be  fell,  happened. 
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Felone, /elan  ;  qu,f/eUong 
Felos,      t/ellowSy 
Felowes,  (  cum^nioHM, 

Fere,  eutnpaman;  wedded  feie,  wife. 

Fcwd,  }  •^*"'**  '*^**^'  '^'^'^' 

Ferly,  wonder,  wondetfiiL 

Ferre,  far, 

Ferre,  high,  nuam^;  fenre  dayes,  many 

duifu 
Fene  and  ttvtA  heBUd,fiar/rom  home, 

and  wiiMoiU/fienda* 
FenijfJUrceljf. 
Fesannty  jieeianL 
Fet,     "i  fetched, 
Fette,  y  heaved, 
Fet,  fU  ;  whieh  see. 
Fe&,  faith:  7  fethe,  in  faith, 
FttUtffeet, 
F9tte,fetched, 
Fetteied  bim,  ntade  ready, 
Fej,  fated,  dutined  to  die* 
Feyt[e,five, 
Fejme,jlSne. 
Feyre,/atr. 
Filde,^eM. 

Fire-flanchts,  $parkM  of  fire, 
Finttm,  first,  chitf. 
Fit,  ready,  prtpared* 
Fit,/eee. 

p^      f  part  or  divieion  of  a  ballad  or 
SfZm    \       fong;  in  music,  a  elrain. 

Flee,  flee,  eecape. 

Flee,Jlea. 

Flej,flay. 

Flej,  frighten, 

^^jd,  flurried,  frightened. 

Flinders,  $plinter$,  pieces, 

Foke,  folk,  people. 

FoUjuU;  foil  sUll,  quUe  ttUL 

Fome,  foam, 

Fone,  foesm 

Foo,foe. 

For,  for  fear  qf» 

Fothed;  forbid. 

Forbere,  ancestor, 

Fcmhes,  forth. 

Fore  passed,  by-gone,  former, 

Forfaim,  forlorn,  lost,  Jorfrited* 

Forfend,  d^end^  forbid,  avert,  hinder. 

Fomt,  forced,  compelled. 

Forsoy  t,  forsooth. 


Forthynketb,     belhinketh,     tronbUth, 

vexeth, 
Fory  ete,  forgotten, 
Fosters,  foresters,  farmers* 

Fon,  full;  ton  ^X,  very  fast, 

Fonlya,    J/wr'«tW»^ 

Fonrtaet,  fortmght. 

Fom,faU. 

Fo waide,  forward,  front,  van, 

Fowta,  fovT, 

Fnudlt/ramed,  formed,  made 

FTSM9it,froward, 

Fn,free' 

Ftebm,freehom, 

Fieeikju,  persons. 

Freits,  iU  omens  t  ill  Ivck. "  Thame  laiks 

to  frdts freito  will  follow;" 

(U.  U).  Those  who  look  for  ill 
omens,  ill  luck  will  follow, 

Ftt6kB,freclUe,-  tpaugle* 

f  reers,  ^frMtTi* 

Freke,  man,  person. 

Ften,  friar. 

Frtae,  freshen  up. 

Freyke,  see  Freke. 

Fro,  ^ 

Fioe,  >  from. 

Froo,) 

Fhwt,  MUcAafiee,  disaster, 

Frjjkios,  friends. 

FTjBt,first. 

Foil  wo,  worfuU,fuU  of  wot. 

Foist,  jSrrt. 

Fyer,^f». 

Fylde,/eld. 

Fynde,j8ful. 

Fynly,  goodly 


Oa,  ^ove,  ^tf. 

Gae,  ^. 

Oasd,  went,  (did  go). 

Gaf,  ^ave. 

Gaffa,  fori  cf  horse  laugh. 

Gainstand,  wiihttand,  oppose. 

Gait,  gate. 

Gsle,  gaol,  prison. 

Gallisid,  a  dance  f^  a  sprightly  kino, 

ot:^;. }  *««-• 

Gan,  began ;  'gan  flye,  began  to  fly. 
Gane,  gone. 


Ganyde,  gained. 
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Gar,      iwutke,  cwm  0me  lo  4»  att^- 

Garre,  )      CAany. 

Gard.     ^ 

Gaide,  S 

Garria,  jfort,  wutket. 

Gait,  nuuie,  ctuutd, 

G  ate,  way,  pa$t,  pmik,  jomney. 

Ganog,  go. 

Gear,  goods,  efeetf. 

Ged,  wenL 
I     Geffe,  give. 
i     Gentleaae, 
I     Ger,  gear. 

Gereamarsey,  are  Graaanij 


Getea,  geUeai,  hoML 

Getliiig,    what    wet*   gotten,   phmder, 

booty. 
GeveD,  given. 
Gavcn  Us  ihera  to  dyna^  hroughi  him 

dinner  thertm 
Qi,give. 

Gied,  gived,  gnve. 
Giff.    ;  ., 
Giffe,  J  V.     . 
Gifted,  given  away, 
OOlore,  in  pUniy, 

Gin,  the  trick  o/openh^  iU  door;  if. 
Glamour,  glimmering  ;  iM^yioai  deimioH. 
Olave,  sword. 
Glede,  red  hot  coal. 
Gledging,  shining  brightly. 
Glent,  gleamed, 
Glent,  glided. 
Glie,  glee, 

Glisteraad,  gliiUring. 
Gloor,  stare,  frown. 
GlumUe,  gloomily. 
God,  good, 
Godamarcey,  God  have  mercy;  Ood  be 

thanked. 

f^-  H--  9oo^- 

Goda>pennie,  earnest-money  {denier  it 

DUu.) 
Gowk,  cuckoo. 
Gogglijig  eyen,  goggle  tyes. 
Go,       I 
God,     J  9one. 

Goleit,  gullet,  part  going    romnd    the 

neck. 
Goo,  go, 

Gorgett,  neck  dress. 
Gumey,  journey. 
Goa,   i 

Guud,  gold, 
Gonne,  gown, 
Gowd,  gold,  golden, 
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Gramarcy,)    (Fr  Onmdmerck^) 

Gramerey,  3       ihmnta, 

Oraxtfa,  omasnenif  gtrth,  saddle  ;  ^mko 

ready. 
Oraitfaed,  capariMoned, 
Qvtl,  great 

Greft-nonaea,  grdyh&mndn. 
Gree,  saiisfaaion  ;  vtctory,  prize. 
Greece,  fat;  a  bart  of  greeec^  a  fat 
"   hart. 

GraiK    i  **^- 
Greaae,  grazing. 
Gwi,  greeted, 

Gre^,}  ^^' 
Graves,  groves,  bushes, 
Grtirjd,  grieved. 

G^me.      I  "^'y*  '''■^'• 
Grie,yearf4;  aadsee^nre. 
Grip,  gnpe,  hold. 
Gripped,  grasped,  laid  hold  of, 
Gni,  great 

G^jikt,  grace,  pntatHam, 
Owe,  a  wwnw  vsan  9 
Gfowne,      }   __.,,^ 
Growynde,  J  y"'»«»* 
Grae,  sad,  wo-begone, 
Giype,  jrri^  see  mte  to  'Sir  Aldia^ 
gar,* 

^£]^ 

Gaesitgest,  deed,  advenhtre. 
Gyde,  guide,  conduct,  manage. 
Gyre,  give. 


halt 


had. 


Ha,    I 
Ha',  J 
Hade,  I 
Hae,    J 
Haet,  hath,  has. 
Hair.     ) 
Haffe,    >  have. 

ntit,    3 

Hald,  hold. 

Haldia,  holds,  doth  hold, 

Halda,  holds,  holding-places,  suppoHa, 

Halesome,  wholesome,  heaitky. 

HalfendeU,  Ao^. 

Halke,  low  ground  by 

Hala,  neck. 

Haly,  holy. 

Halyde.  £rew. 

Hambillet,  ambles, 

Hame,  home, 

Han,  had. 
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Hangit,  hung,  did  hang. 

UsaaeU,  tkt  teller  <ifamf  varee  it  taid 

to  receive  hanBel  of  hit  Jirtt  vyt- 

tomer, 
Hantyd,  haunted. 
Hap,  chance,  mitchance,    . 
Happe,  happen, 
HMde,  heard, 
Harddy,  boldlg. 
Hardy,  bold,  brave* 
Harnest,  in  harnett,  in  armour, 
Harniaine,  harnettt  armour* 
Uarowed,  robbed,  plujudered,  worried, 

"  The  Harrowing  of  HeU  "  ia  the  litle 

of  one  of  the  old  *'  Mysleriet,** 
Hart,  heart. 
Hartely,  heartilg, 
Hartt,  heart. 
Haryed,    harried,   haratted;   aee    ha- 

rowed, 
Haae,  haM, 
Hasell,  hazel. 
Hast,  hatte. 
Hand,  hold, 
Haue,  have, 

Hauld,  hold;  draw  to  ahanid,  tlop. 
Haude,  haughty, 
Hawt,  aught,  anything^ 
Hay,  hie,  fuuten. 
Haye,  hay. 

Hay],  /tai/'  welcome/ 
Hay  lie,  beautiful,  fair, 
Hayt,  hath 
He,  high 

Heawyng,  hewing,  hacUng, 
Heal,  conceal;  hail, 
Heartis,  heart' t, 
Hecht,  promitcd 
Hed,  )  .      . 
Hed;,^*^-^ 
Tlede,  heed, 
Hedid,  hooded, 
Hee,  he 

Hee,  high  ;  loud 
Hcght,  highl;  promncd. 
Heidlea,  heediettg  hcadsln  nj. 
Heigh,  higl^ 
Heir,  here 
Heir,  hear 
Heird,  heard, 
Hele,  health. 
Helmes,  helmett. 
HelpBy  benejlttf  adoanlaget. 
Hem,  them, 
Hen,tt. 

jj      .'    J  *i»/r/,  gentle ;  civU,  cot  rteovs^ 

Henge,  hang^ 


Hent,  held,  laid  hold  qf,  received. 

Her,  here. 

Her,  their. 

Herd,  thepherd,  cowherd* 

Herd,     i-  j^^ 

Herde,  J  ***^- 

Here,  hear. 

Here,  hair, 

Herkyn,  hearken  to,  /iifcji  tom 

Heipe,  harp, 

Hert,       i 

Herte,     >    hearty  heartt* 

Hertea,   ) 

Heat,  com/matid. 

Heat,  hatt, 

Het,  ea<. 

Hot,  a. 

Hete,  ^ot. 

Hether,  MiAer. 

Heygh,  %A. 

Heynd,  gentle,  kind,  obliging 

Heyre,  heir,  heirett, 

Heyt,  it. 

Hiche,  high. 

Hieat,  highest,  utmott. 

Higtkt,name,call;  named,caUed; engage, 

engaged,  promite^  promitcd, 
Hing,  hang. 
Hinge,  hangt. 
Hinny,  honey  ;  ttceet. 
Hip,  berry. 
Hir,  her. 
Hit,  U, 
Ho,  trAo. 
Hode,  hood, 
Hogge,  Ao^. 
Hoi,  whole,  toje, 
Holde, /arry. 
HoUin,  holly -tree. 

H  ItM    4ir'^''^'»  woods^  hills. 

Holy,  wholly^  entirely. 

Horn,  /tome. 

Honde,  /uzn(^ 

HoDdert,  |  ,    _..   , 

Hondritb,  r*""''"'*' 

HoTige,  hang, 

Hongat,  ftanged, 

Hoa,  ut, 

Hotys,  oatt. 

Hoant,  hunt, 

Houre,  hour, 

Houzle,  to  adminitter  tlu  tacrametU. 

Hoved,  hovered. 

How,  hill, 

How6,  houte. 
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Hagye,  hnigg 
Hns/tfj. 

HusboudB,  \  farmer,  farmert, 

H/d,  kUd,  haHened, 

Hye,  higk,  chief,  bye  jottice,  eMtfJuM- 

tice. 
Hye,  hoiU;  hie,  haiten% 
Hyest,  higheU, 
Hygkt,  Art^A/ ;  on  hyglit,  on  Ai^A ,  *  eiyde 

on  hyght/  cried  tiouiL 
Hyght,  see  %A< 
Hym,  htm;  hym  thonght,  it  eeemedio 

him, 
Hynd,  behind,  back 
Hyude»  knave 
Uyue,  hence, 
Hyi,a 

lid,  2  wwdd 

like,     1 

lUoi.  [*«^*.«^ 

Ilkone,3 

111  to  ken,  difficult  to  fvcoTUvJr 

Ime,  I  am 

Immert,  emmet,  ant 

Tn-fere,J  *^  conqumy,  together 

Inocked,  inlaid* 
Inow,  enough* 
IntiU,  fri/Atfi. 
Ipyght,  pitched,  tet  vp 
r»e,  J  wiU 
leette,  $et,  set  down 
Islayne,  slain 
Ither,  other 
Ive,  Fve,  I  have. 


Japes,  je«fs;  do  way  Uiy  japes,  have  done 

withjeUe. 
Jew,  jeer,  je$t 
Jimp,  Blender 

Jiipe,  upjH^r  garment,  petticoat* 
Juste,  jotf  ft. 

Kaims,  combe* 
Kameing,  comhing^ 
Keip,  keep* 
Keipty  tepi,  remained 

boo 


KOl^ekrovd* 

Kemperye  mui,  fighting 

warrior, 
Kempte,  soMier*. 
Ken,  Anotp. 
Kend,  Imoim. 
Kend,  knowing,  dever* 
Kene,  Aeeii,  stop. 
Kent,  knew. 

Kepe,  ^Monf,  lofte  core  ^ 
Keroher,  kerchitf, 
Kipples,  couples;  beams  joi^d  aiieipim 

support  a  roqf. 
Kirk,  church- 
Kithe,  ocyiatii^tfiicr. 

Knii,  !*"**• 
E^nelyd,  kneeled* 
Knock,  AOfocit. 
Kod,  quotha 
KyUe,  Attf. 
Kyngus,  Atn^s. 
Kyrk,  AtrA,  churdk* 
Kyrtle,  petticoat,  gown* 
Kyth,  become  Aroipii. 

Lsdde,  fad^ 

Laidly,  looMtOMe 

Laigh,  low 

Lain,  alune* 

Laist,  (MS/,  fetf 

Leng)  long 

Langer,  fonder 

Lap,  /sapt 

Lat,  let,  allow* 

Late,  see  Air. 

Late,  let,  hinder* 

Late,  leave,  leave  o^, 

Lanchit,  Ifliif^Aed. 

Laonde,  lawn,  green  ncard 

Lannsgay,  kind  tif  lance 

Lanp,  leaped. 

Law,  iotff,  6«ioir. 

Lawhyng,  laughing^ 

Layden,  laid. 

Lay-laud,  unploughed  land 

Laye,  law. 

ft.  ( *-*  '»*-^ 

Layne,  /te,  speak  faleelg, 
^U^  I  'y*"^'  n>^akingfal$elg 

Leal,  ((^ai,  tnK,/attV*'» 
Leanyde,  It oiieA 
Lede,  lead,  carry, 
Lede,  Jscf,  borne,  carrud 
Lee,  /t«,  speak  falselg, 
Loe,  fallow. 
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Leeehinge,  doctoring,  phyaieking, 

Leife,  leave,  l^, 

Leel,  hffolt  honett,  irme» 

Lefe,  lovely,  dear,  plearimg. 

Leffe,  ^ft, 

Leife,  leave,  fareweU. 

Lege,  lieye, 

Leid,  /lei^  tpake/aiaely, 

Leider,  leader, 

Ltit,  le^f. 

LeDunan,  lover,  MtJffVit. 

Lea,  At<fe,  conceal. 

Lene.J '^^ 

Lende,  ivie«t. 

Lenger,  longer, 

Lepe,  leap. 

Lere,  /ieam. 

Lera,  look,  face,  comntemamee,  cheek, 

Lea»,lote, 

Lesynge,  eee  Leaoe. 

Let,  hinder. 

Lete,  /el.  allowed* 

Lethal,  <<ead^. 

Lett,  delayed. 

Lett,  flop. 

Letteat,  delayett. 

Lettetb,  hindereih,  preventeth. 

Lettyng,  hinderance,  inierrypium, 

Leadly,  loudly, 

Leugh,  laughed, 

Lere,  /eave,  permisfjon. 

LeTe,  /cavr,  tag  atide, 

Leve,  fre  /«^,  tarry,  remain, 

LeTe,  /tre. 

Lever,  rather, 

Leves,  i, 

LeTys,  J '*«*"• 

Ley,  lee;  which  aee. 

Lewte,  loyahy,faiUu 

Libbard,  leopard, 

Licbt,  a/t^A<. 

LicLtly,  lightly,  nimbly, 

lAlt,$ky. 

Lig,  /te. 

Ligga,  /te<,  t#  Htuaie, 
light,  a/«$rA<. 

lilhtit.  I'^***-^  «'V*^'^ 
Lightaome,  cheerful,  tprighily. 
Likea,  bodies. 

Linde,  the  linte  tree,  treee  in  general. 
'qb,  Hnke,  torches. 


Liat,  listen,  pleoMe, 

Lithe,  attend,  hear,  hearken, 

lAther,  froward,  worUUeu,  idle* 

LitoUe,  lUtle. 

Liveray,  delivery. 

List,  /i^Al,  merry, 

hoedfloved. 

Loife,  /ove. 

Logeed,  lodged, 

Logeyiy,  lodging,  quoHen, 

Loke,  ^Ar,  see. 

Loked,  looked. 

Loketh,  ^Jlr. 

LoUua,  locks, 

Longe,  along  of,  because  of;  *  louge  of 

the,'  your  fault. 
'Longea,  belongs, 
Longut,  longed,  derired, 
Loone,  loon,  rascal, 
Looset,  loosened,  set  free, 
tool,  let. 
Lope,  leaped, 

Loideyne,  lordUng,  nuuier. 
Loael,  a  loose  worthless  fellow* 
Lovgfa,  laugh. 
Looped,  lept. 
Louid,  lever,  rather, 
Looaed,  loosed. 
Loot,  bow,  stoop. 
Looted,  bowed, 
Louya,  loves, 

u^,\  -»«•** 

LowD,  knave,  villain,  rascaL 

Lowna,  blazes. 

Lowaed,  loosed,  let  loose, 

Lowyat,  *     *jt, 

hat,  love.' 

Log,  ear. 

LoDc,  /boA; 

Lohd,  looked, 

Lum,  cAtmney. 

Loat,  deeire,  wish* 

LoTO,  fove. 

Ly,  /te,  lie  down,  rest, 

Lychte,  Ught. 

Lyed,  gave  the  lie  to,  contradicted. 

Lyffe,  life;  lyflfo  daya,  living  days,  days 

qfli/'e. 
Lyfte,  l^tid* 
Lyght,  Me  Lychte. 
LyghUy,  lighUy,  quietly, 
Lyghtly,  cheerfkUy,  gladly, 
Lyketh,  Hketh,  pleaseth. 
Lynde,  aee  Linde. 
Lyne,  the  lime,  or  linden  tree* 
Lynage,  lineage. 
Lythy  attend,  hear,  hearkemm 
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Lyre,  live. 


Maik, 


^WtOf9f  ftUhCT 


mrf% 


Httflt,  majfeti. 

Must,  most;  mtisi  %YtL,  mo$t  of  aU. 

Mftit,  mag. 

Make,  e^uai,  like. 

Makes,  tee  Maik. 

Male,  coai  ofmaiL 

Maoe,  miui. 

Man^y,  aam^aiOf,  r«ltfiai«,  trmn, 

llane,  moaii. 

Manere,  manner 

Manhead,  mamhood. 

Maid,  maiiy. 

Maoia,    ) 

Maimc9,j"^*- 

Marche-man,    «m    inhabUtaU   qf   the 

manhe$* 
Mare,  more, 
Marke,  marfo,  (cotiu.) 
MaiTow,  e^iio/. 
Masteiye,  trial  of  MIL 
Mat,  might, 

Mauger  (Fr.  maugre,)  m  apite  42/i 
Maan,  muj<. 
Mavis,  thrush, 

Mip,j'~**^ 

Mayre,  mayor. 

Maystry,  trial  ofekitt. 

Mazer-dish,  a  maple  drinMmg  cup 

Me  longeth,  /  loffg 

Meal,  oatmeaL 

Meal-poke,  meal-bag 

Meany,  see  Meiny. 

Meare,  mare, 

Mearveile,  marvel    . 

Mease,  eo/ten,  mitigale, 

Mede — to  quyte  hym  wiU  his  ineda,  to 

reward  him  to  tome  purpose, 
Medys^  midst. 
Meed.  ) 

Meedi,  J  **^«'' **''•'• 
Meed,  mood,  manners0 
Meid,  see  Meed. 
Mein,  mean,  intend, 
Meikle,  much,  great. 
Meiny,  company,  retimue,  train* 
Meit,  meat,  table. 
Meit,  meet,  proper, 
Meit,  meet,  assemble, 
Meke,  meeh 
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Mell,  mix,  mingle. 
Mends,  amends^ 
Menaa»  musnwmt, 
Mmkj,Marg;  and  see 
Mensie,  retinue,  eompanjf, 
Meroh,  march,  * 

Mervayle,  marvel. 
Messes,  masses. 

J*^  j  ««u«re<<. 

Met,  mighL 

Mete,  meet  with. 

Mete,  meat,  victuals, 

Meyny,  see  Meiny. 

Meyt,  might,  could, 

Meythe,  might,  power. 

Mi,  my. 

Micht,  mighi. 

Micht,  was  able  {to  do,  or  say.} 

Miekle,  much,  great,  strong. 

Mids,  midst, 

Minged,  mentioned,  named. 

Mint,  aim  at. 

Mint,  make  faces  at,  stare  ai. 

Minted,  aUempUd,  memni,  mimsUd, 

Mirk,  dark,  black, 

Mirrie,  merry. 

Mister,  need,  necessUy,  oecanon, 

ICither,  mother, 

Moe,}**^- 

Mocha,  miuch. 

Mode,  moodi  nmnnerf  wag. 

Modur,  mother. 

Moil,  qa.  turmoil  P  trouble. 

Mold,  earth. 

Mono,  moon, 

Mone,  moojt,  moaming,  grigving* 

Moneth,  month, 

Monnyn  day,  Monday* 

Mony,  many. 

Mores,  Moor's, 

Momynge,  moumuty,  bewailing. 

Mort,  death  of  the  deer  ;  blast  of  the  ham 

to  announce  its  death, 
'Most,  almost, 

Moti,      \  •~'^'  "«;^y •:  '  "*<»'  ^  **>••' 

M01lgh^     )      ^y  I  tf^'^ve,  prosper. 

Mountenance,  amount,  duratisH.. 

Mowe,  may,  might. 

Muckil,  much. 

Made,  mood, 

Man,  musL 

Manke,  monk, 

Mont,  moimt. 

Montyd,  motmlad!* 

MuTe,  move,  exalts* 
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Mayit,  moved, 

Myche,  much. 

Myd,  middle ;  *  myd  of  the  day,' 

My^t,  mighit  power^  kelp, 

M Jkelf' !  "^9^^'  •*'^'  '^'^"'• 

Myld,  mild,  meek. 

MjUmju  MikmtieeL 

Myliiei^8»ffita»'«. 

Myiide,ii»M(i,  memory . 

If yne-ye-ple,  mofiy  plaits  or  folds  f  mi 

epithet  of  a  shield. 
Myrthee,  mtriA,  merrkmaU;  %  min  that 

myrthea  man,  •  mam  iked  can  make 


MjMie^miUtfaiL 

Nae-gate,  no-wise,  by  no  means. 

Ndgs, }  '"^'  ^^y '  "^•'  ^'''''*" 
Nane,  none,  no&oify. 
Nappy,  strong. 

vti.  \  '^'  "^ 

Ne,  nor,  not. 

Near  near,  very  near. 

Nede,  n«e«E. 

Nede,  need,  neceseity. 

Nee,  nt^^  ooiim  nigh,  approach 

Neicfaerit,  neared,  got  nearer. 

Neid,  need. 

Neigh  him  neaie.^  ^^^^  „^^^  ,^.„, 

Neigh  him  nye,    J   w  *~ 

Neigh,  «ome  near, 

Neil,  fi«v«r. 

Neist,  nex^ 

Noke,  neck. 

Ner,  n«ar;  ner  ney,  at  4iU  near, 

Ner,  were  it  not. 

Nere,  near ;  nearer. 

Nere,  never. 

Nethe,  beneath,  underneath, 

Newe,  noti;. 

Ney,  see  Ner. 

Nicht,  iu^A<. 

Nicked  him  if  nay,  nicked  kirn  with  no. 

Nightie,  nighU, 

Nip,  pinch, 

Nohellyes,  nobles,  a  coii^'.'value  Ot.  Sd. 

"Sodnr,^  other. 

Nombles,  entrails;   the  parts  usually 

baked  in  a  pie. 
Non,  nonCf  not  one* 
None,  noon. 
Norlan,  northern* 


None,  Norwenf, 
Norwart,  nortkwwrd. 
]i«Q^bt>  «0<;  not  at  all- 
Noarioe,  nurse. 
Nonther,  y 
Nonthir,  >  neither, 
Nowther,  3 
Nunry,  nunnery, 

Nye  I  »V*» '»*^»  <^'<'**- 

NyeU,  nighetL 

Ny0ie,  n^  near;  'nygfae  hym  by.' 

dose  by  him. 
Nyne,  nine. 
Nyst,  night. 

0,qf. 

Obraid,  upbraid. 

Oe,  an  island  ofjhe  second  magnitude  ; 

one  of  the  first  being  called  a  land; 

of  the  third,  a  holm. 
Of,  off. 
Off,  of. 

Okerer,  usurer. 

On,  put  on  ;  dyd  on,  did  put  on. 
On,  one  ;  on  case,  one  thing* 
On  live,  alive, 
On-slepe,  asleep. 
One,  Oft. 
Ones,  once. 

Onfere,  in  company,  togetner, 
Ony,  any. 
Onys,  once. 
Op,  up. 

Or,  before ;  or  thou  go,  b^ore  thou  goest. 
Ore,  o*er,  over. 
Os,  %ts. 

Oner,  over. 

Owres,  hours. 

Outher,  either. 

Out-home,  a  horn  blown  to  call  out 
soldiers,  or  oihersj  to  arms, 

Outmet,  measured  out. 

Oware  off  none,  .hour  qfnoon. 

Owerword,  last  word,  burden  of  a  song. 

Owr,  our, 

Owr,  over;  out  owr,  all  over,  through- 
out. 

Owaen,  oxen. 

Owtlay,  outlaw,,. 

PiS'  \  cloak,  or  mantle  qfstaiek 
Fslhuoe,  palace, 
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Pug,  to/U.  wiMjf. 
Parde,  verii^,  (pu-  dies). 
Parti,  pmri  ;  oppon  a 


pwti,flp«»f,a<Mie 


Panglitj,  Mircf ,  Msolenf. 

Ftvag,     ^toUpmidfor poMnm§  over  the 

Pawi({e,  I     Umd  1^  amtther. 

Pfevyleon,  ptanium^  tenL 

Fmymmtpagam, 

Pijre.jMtr. 

PMrily,  peeriMgljft  tM^misiUffeijf. 

Peen,  jmct,  cyaial,  aoirA, 

Peiries,  peerku. 


Pens,  jMMOf . 

Peny,  pemmp, 

Pttdou,  perUonu^feea/mL 

Vactd,  pierced. 

Pcfts,  pttftf  tide. 

Fatjd,  pmrted. 


Pestflett,  jnifoL 

PejMt,  ptMCt. 

Pe  jne,  iwace. 

Pittd,  |ii/y. 

Plaint,  coiifaiift. 

Plasyjibee. 

Plate-JMk,  eoof- 

PlajSDd,  piqri'*^- 

PlM,jrfM,  omejiib. 

PIett,jifatt«f. 

Plooky^jwiqi^if. 

^oj,pUtif,ifame. 

Poke,  iof . 

PoUe,  piiff,  cut  dowth  iop» 

Pdndet,  ^Mxii. 

Pot^^poCt. 

Pooir,  power, 

Pow,  poll,  head, 

Praje,  preff,  booijf, 

PnMtie,  prieai. 

Pftoo,  preMMf  throttgt 

ViteoA,  pressed,  thronged 

Vnes,  price,  esUaudUm. 

PiCM,  press,  coKspoMffm 

Pnaon,  prison ;  lirokyn  prason,  broken 

omiqf  prison. 
Prettlye,  quieUjft  readUjf,  alreadjf. 
Priekei,    sptnred    {his   horse,)    rode 

quickly, 
Pns,  prize. 

Priue,  privy ;  priue  MeDe,  privf  senl. 
Prire,  prove. 

Prod,    I . 

Prodde.J'"'''^ 
Piv^iMb,eamesiiifinteniiontpledge,^. 
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Proudli,  jmwfltfy. 

Frox%,  proof. 

Piyeke,  a  motA  fo  shoot  ml, 

Prjee,  prize. 

Piyae,  daf-hremk. 

PndiBgprieki,  skespoes  to  fuUn 

ding-hags. 
Pair,  poor. 

PuMj,  poorly,  foftHf- 
Pjght,  pitched. 
Vjth,pUjf. 


Qua^  quitted,  l^,  letpo, 

Qoese,  queen. 

Qneyiier,  quiver. 

Quest,  inquest. 

Queyt,  reqmtie. 

Qnlu^  wha,  who, 

Qnhair,  where, 

Qahsit,whai. 

Quhen,  when. 

Quhflk,  which, 

QohiU,  while,  untiL 

Qiihite,  white. 

Qnhy,  whff. 

Qqo,  quotK 

Quyny,  quarry,  slaugkiered 

Qajt,quit, 

Qiiyte,  requite. 


lUd, 

BaAs,rode. 

Baide,  ear^, 

Baine,  reign. 

3aked,  MwOmf 

Bsife,  rope. 

Baogfat,  reached,  laid  hold  of. 

JUtb,  tore. 

Bay,  battle-arrajf. 

Baw,  rov. 

Beaehlcai,  fvcAfett,  careless. 

Beade,  advice. 


Beaste,  rest,  quiet. 
Beave,  bereitve,  deprive 
BeaTing,  rohHnf,plsmderimg. 
B/eeht,  reached, 
lUck,  hamd-basket 
Beeold,  retreated 
Baeken,  reckon. 
Red,  rid,  dear. 
Bad,  advice,  adviie. 
B/sd,read. 
Btdd,red. 
Bedd,  see  Bade. 
Bede,  read;  imagisu, 
vise. 
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Rede,  aware. 

Reden,  rode. 

Redr,  readff, 

Reeke,  tmoke. 

Reft,  herefif  deprived, 

Reide,  red, 

Rekelew,  reckUu,  regardleu,  rash. 

Renisht,  glittering. 

Renne,  run. 

Renyies,  reins  of  a  bridle, 

Rerd,  roar^  rush  f 

ResooQS,  rescue. 

ReTe,  steal. 

Reven,  rovers,  robbers,  piraiee. 

ReTere,  river. 

Reves,  baUiffs,  stewards^ 

Rew,  pUg. 

Rewude,  rewarded. 

Rewth,  )    .. 

Rewyth,J^~y- 

Richt,  right,  primlege, 

Ridde,  ridden, 

Ridynge,  riding. 

Bight, just;  li^t-noWf  just-now,  even^ 

now. 
Rin,     I 
Rinne,  ( 
RinneSy  runs. 
Ripe,  clean  out. 
Robbyt,  robbed. 
Roddes,  rods. 
Rode,  ro€ul,  wag. 
Rofe,  roof, 
Roke,  rook. 
Rome,  room. 
Roo,  roe 
Roode,  rood,  cross  j  holy  rood,  crt>M  of 

Christ. 
Rop,  rope. 
Rood,  round. 

Roundlye,/a«<,  at  a  good  round  paee. 
Route,  nibble,  compang. 
Row,  roll. 
Rowght,  rout. 
Rowynde,  round. 
Bud,  redness,  ruddiness,  blooM. 
Rude,  rood,  cro$s. 
Rudds,  vsaJse*  ruddg^  reddens. 
Rugg,  rugged,  rough. 
Rugged,  torn,  pulled  violently. 
Rnlde,  ruled,  reigned  over. 
Rule,  rough  sport. 
Rung,  staff, 

Ruthe,  pitg,  compassion. 
Ryall,  rogaL 
Rydere,  rider,  ranger. 
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Bjght,  right,  direct. 
Ryghtuys,  righteous,  just. 
Ryg^t,  right,  very, 
Rynde,  torn  to  pieces* 
Ryse,  rotfse. 

Sae,  <o. 

Saife,  save. 

Salt,  sojl,  pleasant,  lavelu, 

Ssit,  saje. 

89m,$ame. 

Sair,  sore. 

Sairly,  aorr^. 

SaU,  shaU. 

Salred,  sahtUd. 

Sang,  song,  idle  tale, 

8sie,sore, 

Sarke,  $hirt. 

Sary,  sorrg. 

Saae,  tqfe. 

Saogh,  saw. 

Saul,  soul. 

Saulted,  assaulted. 

SantfSaU. 

Sauyoor,  Saviour. 

SawmaD,  spokesman* 

Say,  saw, 

Sayne,  $aid, 

Sayned,  blessed. 

Scant,  searcelg. 

Scapyd,  escaped. 

Scath,  injury,  harm. 

Schai^wd,  swapped  f 

Schereff,  sheriff. 

Scbetyng,  shooting, 

Soho,  she. 

Schomer,  summer. 

Schoote,  shot,  let  go, 

Schowte,  ehout. 

Selo,  elay, 

Scoper,  supper. 

Scraicbs,  screeches,  sereams. 

Soraighs,  screams,  screeches. 

Screfe,      ^ 

Soreffe,     >  sheriff,  sheriffs. 

Screffeys,  ) 

Serog  bnah,  tcraggg-busht 

Be,  ue,  saw,  seen. 

»•'  Iso 
8ea,J**- 

Seohe,  such. 

Securly,  rarefy,  eertainlg. 

See,  sea. 

Seel,  $eal,  signet* 

Seely,  silly. 

^„g'\  appearance,  beari.3 
Seid,  said. 

3   K 


GLOSSARY. 


Scj,  my. 


u 


ShejBC,  jce  8 


Shiiid, 
ShoMa, 
Sboae,  ) 
Sbooa.) 


Shote, 
Aoir, 


from  which  to  9hooi  wiihomi 


SIraU, 


Siller, 


Skaitli,  hmrm,hmrt;  ftmni  forits  afcnth. 


heii 


te« 


Slc«th,«&»fA. 


Sliltt,«vdb. 


i" 


"I 

S«Mle,> 


•WW*w^« 


kc  aft  oar  Mjoanjuis^ 


'shall 
i/br 


Soli, 
SqU, 


Sob, 


GLOSSARY. 

Bonnes,  $on$. 

Btovr,    1 

800,  so. 

8othe,  tooth,  tnOh ,  tor  tothe,  in  truth. 

StoSw,  f  "^'•*'**»'^»  ^^t  fight. 

Soudron,  touthron. 

Stowrelj 

Souait,  soused. 

Stown,  alo^ii. 

Southron,  southern. 

Strade,  strode,  {did  stride,) 

Sowles,  souls. 

Strae,  straw. 

Sowne,  sound. 

Sferaiht,  strait. 

Soyt,  sooth. 

Sferake,  struck. 

Sparred,  fastened. 
Spear,  ask,  inquire. 

ls:f^  { •^''*'* 

Spede,  speeds/are. 

Streght,  straight. 

Speere,  the  hole  in  a  door  or  window  by 

Streim,  stream. 

which  it  was  apeered,  i.e.,  fastened. 

Streidy,  straighUg,  immediatelg. 

Speik,  speak. 

Sferekene,  stricken. 

Speir,  spear. 

Strenthy,  strong. 

Speir,  ask. 

Strett,  street. 

Speire,  quesHon, 

Streyght,  strait. 

Speke,  speak. 

Strttnge,  strung,  stringed. 

Spendyd,  spanned  f  grasped. 

Stade,  stood:  withstood,  endured. 

Speroles,  sparkles. 

StyU,  stUl,  quUt;  quietly. 

Spare,  spear. 

Styntyde,  stinted,  stopt. 

Sperthe,  battle-axe. 

Styrande,  stirring,  rousing. 

Spille,  spoil,  be  spoilt;  be  hurt. 

Sttar,  sure. 

Spores,  spurs. 

Soith,  sooth,  indeed. 

Spreat,  kind  of  water-rush. 

Sum,  some. 

Spright,  spirit. 

Siine,  soon. 

Spurn,  kick;  see  Tear. 

Saner,  sooner. 

Spyrred,  asked,  demanded. 

Supp,  sifp,  take  supper. 

Squyers,  esquires. 

Surest,  sqfest. 

Stack,  stuck. 

Swaged,  assuaged. 

Stagge,  I 

Staig,  r'^- 

Swaipin,  swapping. 

Swapped,  exchanged,  exchanged  blowSf 

Staiz'd,  stared. 

fought. 

Stang,  sting. 

Sweard,  sword. 

Stapt,  stopped. 

Sweaven,  dream. 

Starte,  starUd, 

•.Sweer,  neck. 

Stean,  stone. 

Sweite, ) 
Swete,}'"'"^ 

Stede,  steed. 

Steek,  stitch. 

Swette,  sweat,  did  sweat. 

Steelly,  made  ofsUel. 

Swonying,  swooning,  fainting. 

Steids,  steeds,  horses. 

Swouoit,  swooned. 

Step-mionie,  step-mother^ 

Swith,  quickly,  immediately. 

Stem,  struck. 

Swyne,  swine. 

Sterte,  starUd. 

Swyth,  ^icicJlr,  quickly. 

Steven,  twice  ;  time. 

Syde,  side. 

Slew,  fright,  fear, 
Stime>  spark,  ray  qf  light. 

tjne  \  ^^'^*  ^"'  qflerwards. 

Stint,  stopped. 

Syngit,  singed. 

Siirre,  stir. 

Syth,  time. 

Sto\  store,  plenty. 

Syth,  since. 

I'^e,  !"-* 

Syttes,  sits. 

Stole,  garment. 

Taikeo,  token,  signm 

Stouders,  standers,  bystanders. 

Tain,) 
Take,  [-  taken, 
Tane,) 

Stondes,  stands. 

Stound,  time,  while. 

Stoup  of  weir,  pillar  of  war. 

Taks,  takes. 

8G7 

GLOSSARY. 


Ttkyll,  Bhooiing  offortUui, 

Tvyed,  tarried. 

Tanld,  foW. 

Tayne,  taken. 

Tear  begmn  thit  spam,  tearing  or  pull- 

mg  began  tkie  ipurmmg  orUdtingf  qf 

one  ogaiHMt  another. 
Taehe,  teiuh. 

Teene,  eorrow,  grief,  injmy. 
Teeoefti,  torroufulf  grievous 
Tein,  ue  Teene. 
Teind,  tenth,  fMrih, 
Tein,  teart. 
Til,  UU. 
Tene,  tee  Teene. 
Teyne,  eee  Teene. 
Thair,  there. 
Thtme,  them. 
Than,  then. 
Thtirow,  dare. 
Thtirow,  thoroughly,  quite. 
The,  thee  ;  theg. 
The,  thrive. 
The,  die. 
Thee,  ihrive. 
Thei,  they. 
Thefe,  <Ac«/. 
Ther,  their;  there. 
Thee,  lAi». 
Thew,  thong,  whip. 
They,  lAy. 
They's,  theg  $haU, 
ThU  thg. 

Thidunrud,  thitherward,  to  thai  place. 
Thilk,  these. 
Thin,  begin, 
Thir,  <A«y. 
Tho,  theg. 
Tho,  <A«A. 
Thoe,  tfiem. 
Thoct,  thought 

Thole,  <tf/fer,  bear,  put  up  with,  aUow. 
Thonke,  thank. 
Thorow,  through. 
Thos,  thus. 

Thonoht,  though;  tee  Ein. 
Thowt,  thought. 
Thrall,  thraldom,  captivity. 
Thrang,  throng,  crowd. 
Thrast,  thrust  (themselves,)  thronged. 
Thrawn,  thrown. 
ThrawB,  throes. 
Threeds,  threads, 
Thrie,  three, 

Throlj,  throngingly,  in  a  crowd. 
Throng,  combat,  Jight. 

Thronge   J '*'«'V«<'» '^•»^<<.  ""*«<«• 
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Thfoont,  tkroughouL 
Throwe,  tpace. 
Thmtf  threw. 
Thryes,  thrice,  three 
Thnd,  noite. 
Thyokoat,  thickett. 

^  ^  fttf,  mUil;  to,  unia. 

Till,  draw,  entice. 

Timber,  lance,  {being  wmdt  of  wood.) 

Tine,  lote. 

Tint,  lote,  lost. 

Tither,  t  other,  the  other. 

Tithyogna,  tidingt. 

To,  two. 

Todea,  toads, 

Toke,  took. 

To  longe,  too  long. 

ToM,}^*^^****^- 

Too,  two. 

Too-hond,  iwo-handed. 

Toota,  blowt,  toundt. 

Tome,  tumt. 

Tor^U,  twirled,  twined,  twisted, 

Toair,  tower. 

Toun,  toufn. 

Tonng,  tongue. 

?::;.!'-• 

Tow,  thou. 

Tow,  let  down  by  a  rope» 

Towyn,  town. 

TraiUt,  trailed,  dragged. 

Traine,  trick,  purpose. 

Traytur,  traitor. 

Tre,  tree,  wood,  staff* 

Treneyte,  trinily. 

Trewd,  trowed,  thought, 

Treyffe,  thrive. 

Tride,  tried. 

Triest  furth,  draw  forth,  bring  out,  to 
an  assignation. 

TriBtil  tre,  trysting-tree,  place  qf  meet- 
ing, rendezvous. 

Trouthe,  troth,  truth. 

Trow,  true. 

Trow,  trust,  believe, 

Trowet,  truth. 

Tra,  true. 

Talk,  took. 

Tnzzlit,  tuzzled. 

Twayne,  twain,  two, 

Twirile  twist,  twirled  twist. 

Twomyle  way,  while  one  wught  walk 
two  miles. 


GLOSSARY. 


Tyde,  time. 

Tv^'l  ^i,  bound, fuiened. 

Tyll,  to,  unto. 
Tymeou»ije,im  Ume ;  lycht  tyj 

tn  /Atf  fitcA  of  time. 
Tyne,  perish,  be  Unt. 


»oiu]ye, 


Undergoe,  undertake. 

Unkempt,  iiJicamieii. 

Unketh,  uncouth^  strange, 

UnmMklye,  mtn/ioptfN. 

Unnetb,  uneasily,  scarcelif. 

Uuseely,  unhappy,  unblest. 

Unrest,  uneasy,  tU  at  ease. 

Unseely,  unfortunate, 

Unsett  Bteven,  unappointed  time^  unex- 
pectedly. 

Unsonsie,  untueky,u9^ortunate. 

Until,  unto. 

Untyll,  against ;  *  shut  them  imtyU/ 
shut  against  them. 

Up-cbaance,  perchance. 

Urchin,  hedgehog. 

Usd,  used,  accustomed* 

Vain,  vein. 

Vale,  valley. 

Val^ies,  valleys. 

Vaunt-brace,  armemr/or  the  body. 

Venge,  revenge. 

Verament,  verily,  truly. 

Villeins,  menial  servants* 

Vittlea,  victuals,  food. 

Vnbonde,  unbound, 

Vndur,  under. 

Voyded,  avoided,  l^,  guttled* 

Vp,  up. 

Vs.,  Jive  shUkngu 

Wa*,  walk 

Wuobe,  watch,  spy. 

Wad,  would. 

Wae,  woe,  grief, 

Wae,  loth,  sorry, 

Waefo,  woful. 

Waged,  hired,  at  wagea, 

Waigbe,  weigK 

Waight,  weight;  biggia  waight,  more 

irnportance. 
Wake,  watch. 

Wakenit,  wakened,  awaken,  i,  aroused. 
Walde,  would. 
Wale,  choose. 
Wallis,  waUs. 
Walowit,  withered,  faded. 
Weltering,  weltering. 
Waly,  OA  interjection  ofgri^^ 


Wan,  won,  did  win. 

Wan,  got,  arrived. 

Wane,  one,  one. 

Ware,  number  qf  people* 

War,  "I 

War;,  J*""'  «'*"• 

War,  wares,  goods. 

Ware  f  '"'^^'^>  ^''^  ^*^»  became  aware* 

Waran,  guardi^ai,  keeper. 

Ward,  watch,  guard,  sentinel, 

Warde,  warn. 

Waiiaon,  reward. 

Warle,      I  , 

Warlock,  J  '^'''^' 

Warse,  worse. 

Warat-faard,  worst  favoured,  most  ill* 

looking. 
Waryaon,  see  Warison* 
Was,  wash. 
Wat,  wot,  know, 
Wate,  blamed. 
Watte,  what. 
Wanld,  would. 
Waur,  trorse. 
Waiis,  waves. 
Wax,  waxed,  became* 
We,  irtfA. 
Weal,  ti;at2. 
Wean,  child. 

Wed  bed,  wedding-bed,  bridal-bed. 
Wed,  ^uw,  pledge,  deposit. 
Wedde,  pledge  ;  sett  to  wedde,  put  in 

pledge,  mortgaged. 
Wedous,  widows, 
Wedyns  day,  Wednesday, 
Weedea,  clothes, 
Weel-waled,  weU-mean^,  kind* 
Weene,  know,  think. 
Weened,  thought,  suppoeedt 
Weel,  wiU, 

Weet,  know,  understand, 
Weiest,  emaUest, 
Vfeil,  well. 
Weine,  see  Weene. 
Weip,  weep. 
Weir,  war ;  see  Stoop. 
Weird, ya/«,  destiny,  lot. 
Weird  her  in  a  great  sin,  placed  her  in 

danger  of  committing  a  great  sin. 
Weird,  wizard,  witch. 
Wait,  wet. 
Weke,  weak,  poor. 

Wei,   ^well,  much,    good,  very  good 
Wele,  I      luck ;  wei  good,  very  good, 
Wel-a-way !  an  intefjection  ofgritf, 
Wei  Je,  would, 
Welde,  wUld, 
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GLOSSARY. 


WelUi,  wealik. 

Wen  them  at  his  wiD,  did  m$  hefUmud 

wUktkem. 
Wemyng,  womem^ 

Wend,    I       ^^ 

Wends,  dweiU. 
Went,  tkoughi. 
Weppyned,  wemfomed,  Jwnuked  wUk 

weoponM, 
Weppjnlesse,  WMqMRiest. 
Wepe,  Mv«p. 
Weping,  weepmg. 
Wer.toMT. 
Werde,  word;  words, 
Wene,  woHtm 
Watty  war. 

Wenehep,  wor$hip,  adtmire, 
Werthe,  MWffA. 
West,  wtMij  kmowm, 
Westlin,  toetCem. 

Wete,  wet 

Weyffe,  wtfe,  hmnn/e, 

Wesilis,  weuzeii, 

Whm,i9Ao. 

Whsn,  when, 

WhsDg,  thoAg, 

Whar,  whert, 

Whase,  whoie, 

Wheder,  whither. 

Wheels,  wheel  about,  twn  oibouL 

WheU,  queU,  destroy, 

Wliens,  wA^jice. 

Wher,  where, 

Whidderan*,  ^wering,  whizzUtf, 

WniomBf  formerly  f  b^ore, 

¥niite-monie,  stiver. 

Whoaid,  hoturdy  heap. 

Wh jle,  white,  time ;  "bat  a  whyle,  more 

them  a  short  time, 
WhjU,  while,  vmtiL 
Yfltiht,  person  ;  hiity,  Urong» 
Wight,     } 
WilhtU,  IP^'^ 
Wig^tjr,  ttovtj  Ivtty,  Mtrtmg. 
WighUye,  ttouUy,  Lsftiy,  boldlg. 
VmUwieh, 
Will,  wild,  amazed. 
Will  of  rede,  bewildered  in  mind. 
Win,  get ;  win  away,  get  away. 
Winna,  wiU  not, 

Winns,  get,  obtain;  reach,  arrive  at, 
Winnock,  window, 
Winsoms,  pleasant,  agreeable,  engaging. 
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Win,  know,  think. 

Wist,  knew ;  wist  ay  biittimB,   if 

brethren  knew, 
Withowgfaten,  withowt, 
Widess,  without  «Dil,. /iwliafk 

Wode.J*'*^-^*''** 

Wodde,  woods, 

Wode,mad. 

Wodys,  woods, 

WotjSad, 

Wold,  wonU  ;  wold  he,  wo^d  he  go, 

Wdd,  wood,  woodg  place, 

Wolde,  would, 

WoUe,  WiU. 

Wolwarde,  wearing  a  JUmnei  skirt 
I       penance, 
'    Womyne,  wonuut. 

Won,  dwelL 

Wonder,  wonde^fnttg, 

Wone,  one, 

Wonnynge  wan,  dtoeliing-jdaeam 

Woo,  iPoe,  gri^. 

Woo,  who. 

Wot,  know, 

Womanhede,  womanhood* 

Wotes,  knows, 

Wonche,  mischi^,  hams, 

Wonndyt,  wounded,  did  woundm 

Wrack,  ruin,  destruction* 

^^.\^- 

Wicsk,  revenge. 

Wrocht,  wrought,  caused. 

Wraken,  revenged,  avengedm 

Wuids,  words. 

Wycked,  wicked, 

Wyde,  wide^  large, 

Wygfat,  see  Wight 

Wyld,imM  ifeer. 

Wyle,  wHe,  trick, 

WyU,  WiU;  at  myU,  at  UheHy. 

Wynn,  win,  get  in, 

Wynne,  joy. 

Wynne,  imii^  go, 

Wynde,  wind, 

Wyne-seller,  irtiie-ceilar. 

Wyrke,  work,  cause. 

Wysse,  gueu,  reckon  ;  and  see  Wis. 

Wyte,  blame. 

Wyth,  with,  bg  means  ^ 

Wyfis,  tptocs, 

Y,/. 

Yammeiings,  shoutings, 
Tate,  gate. 
Yeh,  each. 
Yehone,  each  one. 


GLOSSARY. 


Ycleped,  coiled,  named, 
Yebent,  betU, 

Teldjde,  yielded, 
Yef,  if. 
YeffeU,  evil. 
Yemen,  yeomen. 

YeSdw,|y^''»y*"^'y*''''''* 

Yer,  ytnar. 

Yere,  year*. 

Yerklt,jerked. 

Yerile,  earl» 

Yerlj,  earhf. 

Yestreen,  yeeier-etfen, 

Yette,  ye<. 

Yetts,  gates. 

yr,if. 

Y-fere,  toffether» 

Ygo,  gone. 

Yit,  ye«. 

Ylke,  name,  very  ;  this  ylke  day,  this  very 

dag. 
YU,ia. 
Yn,     1. 
Ynue,  /**• 
Ynglond,  England. 
Ynglyssh,  English. 
Ynoug^, enough. 
Yode,  wentesL 
Yole,  Yule,  CkrUtmafU 


Yonder,  under. 

Yonge,  yotmy. 

Yongemen,  yoiiJiy  men, 

Yonthdd,  youth. 

Yow,  you. 

Yowls,  howU, 

Yren,  iron, 

Ysyis, 

Yslaw,  slaxn. 

Ystreen,  yesterday  at  evening* 

Ytte,  J  •*• 

Yth,  tn  the. 

Ywnnder,  yonder, 

Y-were,  were, 

Y-wis,  /  ufiSf  I  trow,  assuredly, 

Zade,  gaed,  did  go,' went. 

Zare,  there. 

Zatis,  gates. 

Ze,  yotf,  ye. 

Ze,  yet. 

Zede,  went. 

Zellow,  yellow, 

Zemen,  yeomen. 

Zete,  ate,  did  eat;  got,  did  get, 

Zistorday,  yesterday. 

Zoman,  yeoman. 

Zour,  your, 

Zoiir-lane,yottr-Mfie,  alone,  hy  yourself, 

Zouth,  youth. 

Zow,  yott. 

Zee,  you,  ye. 
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